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CHAPTER  Vn. 
THE  bbghtnuio  of  fbosferiit. 

• 

The  State  that  sent  James  Jackson  to  Congress  was  the 
youngest  of  the  thirteen.  Indeed,  six  years  had  not  gone  by 
since  the  founder  died.  Old  men  still  lived  at  Savannah  who 
conld  distinctly  recall  how  on  a  January  morning,  in  1733,  the 
galley  Ann  sailed  into  Eebellion  Koads  and  dropped  anchor  off 
the  bar ;  how  her  deck  was  crowded  by  broken  farmers  and 
debtors  fresh  from  the  English  jai]^ ;  how  the  people  of  Charles- 
ton welcomed  them,  and  fed  them,  and  gave  them  lodgings  in 
the  barracks;  and  how  their  leader  hastened  southward  to 
choose  the  site  of  the  first  settlement  in  Georgia. 

Of  all  the  men  who  brought  out  colonists  and  foimded  set- 
tlements on  our  shores,  James  Oglethorpe  is  the  most  interesting. 
He  was  no  ordinary  man,  and  his  name  has  come  down  to  us 
associated  with  no  common  personages  and  with  no  common 
events.  In  his  youth  he  served  under  Marlborough  in  the 
Low  Countries.  He  was  with  the  eccentric  Peterborough  in 
Italy.  He  gained  under  Eugene,  while  fighting  Turks  in  the 
Old  World,  that  military  skill  which  he  displayed  when  he 
came  to  fight  the  Spaniards  in  the  New.  He  was  the  friend  of 
Atterbury  and  Johnson.  Whitefield  and  the  Wesleys  owed 
him  much.  Pope  gave  him  a  couplet.  Walpole  did  him  honor 
by  calling  him  a  bully.  He  is  described  in  the  letters  of  Han- 
nah More.  He  is  mentioned  by  Boswell  in  the  greatest  of  all 
biographies,  and  by  Samuel  Rogers  in  one  of  the  most  readable 
of  all  diaries.     A  ]>olished  gentleman,  a  brave  soldier,  a  kind- 
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hearted  and  an  upright  man.  OgleoLorpe  Mppaas  in  our  own 
hiBtoiT  ae  the  pramoter  of  a  noble  charitT.  The  plan  &3ed. 
But,  long  before  be  died,  the  little  oolcmT  for  which  he  had  done 
00  much  had  grown  to  be  a  pro^peTons  State,  and  had  become 
a  member  of  a  prosperous  confederaticai  of  Staxe&  Jews  and 
Scotchmen,  Salzbnrgexs  and  Voravian^  Qnakere..  and  settleiB 
from  New  England  had  eomr  n.  and  had  raided  the  popula- 
tion of  Georgia,  in  days  before  the  war,  to  fifir  thousand  souLs. 
ICanv  perished  in  the  war.  Yet  the  number  went  on  increas- 
ing, and.  when  the  first  census  was  taken,  was  neariv  thirteen 
thousand  greater  than  in  Rhode  Island,  The  State^  however^ 
could  boast  of  no  such  collection  of  streets  and  houses  as  the 
traveller  beheld  when  he  stood  on  the  long  wharf  at  Newport, 
or  walked  along  the  streets  of  the  busy  city  on  Providence 
Bay.  The  towns  were  few  and  small,  and  lay  along  the  sea- 
coast  or  on  the  banks  of  the  Savannah  and  the  Medwav  rivers. 
On  a  blu3  overlooking  the  Savannah  stood  the  city  of  the  same 
name.  It  was  at  that  day  but  little  more  than  a  pretty  village, 
with  houses  of  wood,  surrounded  by  gardens  and  broad  veran- 
das and  trees.  Not  one  of  the  highways  was  paved.  In  wet 
weather  the  sandy  soil  kept  them  dry.  But  when  the  days 
were  hot  and  sultry,  the  streets  became^  as  strangers  said,  like 
the  great  Sahara  desert*  The  glare  was  intolerable.  Half 
the  inhabitants  wore  "  goggles.^  f  At  every  step  the  foot- 
passenger  sank  to  the  shoe-top  in  sand.  1^  Every  gust  of  wind 
drove  clcuds  of  dust  through  the  open  windows  and  doors.* 
Conmierc  jJly,  Savannah  had  now  no  rival  in  the  State.  Sun- 
bury  had  once  seemed  likely  to  surpass  it.  Twelve  miles,  in- 
deed, separated  that  town  from  the  sea.  But  the  waters  of  the 
Medway  river  were  deep;  the  inhabitants  of  Sunbury  were 
from  New  England,  and  the  place  grew  rapidly  to  a  port  of 
note.  There  were  ship-yards,  and  stores,  and  fine  docks  faced 
with  palmetto-logs  and  filled  in  with  oyster-sheUs  and  sand. 
The  fees  of  the  port  are  known  to  have  amounted  to  ninety 

*  TrtTelf  of  Foar  Teftn  tnd  a  half  in  the  United  States  of  America,  daring 
179S-'99,  ISOO,  1801,  and  1802,  etc.    John  Daria,  p.  100. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  100. 

X  A  New  and  Complete  American  Encyclopsdia ;  or,  UniTeriMl  Dictionary  off 
Am  and  Bdence*,  on  an  Improred  Plan.    J.  Low.    New  Tork,  1806,  p.  21Ql 

•  WaahiD(ton*8  Diary.    Sunday,  May  16, 1789. 
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poimds  sterling  in  one  year.     Fifty-six  siips  did,  in  a  twelve- 
month, go  out  from  the  docks.     Indeed,  it  was  recorded  with 
pride  that  seven  sqnare-rigged  vessels  had  been  seen  to  sail  up 
the  Medway  in  the  light  of  a  single  day.    Much  of  the  lumber, 
the  indigo,  the  rice,  put  down  in  the  returns  as  the  export  of 
Qeoigia  in  colonial  times,  was  loaded  at  the  Sunbury  wharves. 
When  the  war  began,  this  prosperity  ended.     When  the  Con- 
stitation  was  adopted  the  town  had  fallen  into  decay.    Part 
of  it  lay  in  ashes.     The  docks  were  rotting.     The  fort  was  in 
rains.    Few  ships  were  seen  in  the  river.     Farms  once  under 
high  cultivation  were  overgrown  with  myrtle  and  Bermuda- 
grass.* 

Nor  was  the  condition  of  Frederica  much  better.  Ogle- 
thorpe had  founded  the  town,  fifty  years  before,  on  the  island 
of  St.  Simon,  and  had  there  put  up  the  quadrangular  rampart 
and  the  fort  of  "  tappy,"  which  so  long  kept  the  Spaniards  in 
awe.  The  climate  was  delightful.  The  people  were  thrifty 
Scotch,  and  Frederica  soon  grew  to  be  the  chief  settlement  of 
southern  Georgia.  The  salubrity  of  the  air,  the  broad  streets 
shaded  by  orange-trees,  the  houses  overlooking  the  waters  on 
which  Oglethorpe  won  his  famous  victory,  made  the  town 
the  resort  of  the  rich  planters  who  each  sununer  left  their 
plantations  and  came  down  to  the  coast.  But,  when  the  place 
ceased  to  be  a  frontier  post,  the  energy  which  danger  had  in. 
spired  grew  languid.  Frederica,  in  1790,  was  a  ruined  town. 
Augusta  was  a  thriving  village  where  the  Indians  came  to 
barter  skins  for  powder  and  rum.  The  site  of  Old  Ebenezer 
was  a  cow-pen.  Of  New  Ebenezer  little  more  than  the  name 
remained.  The  Salzburgers  had  laid  it  out,  and  brought  thither 
a  love  of  learning  and  a  knowledge  of  the  culture  of  silk.  In 
the  library  were  books  written  in  thirteen  tongues.  Nowhere 
else  in  the  country  could  be  seen  so  fine  a  collection  of  works 
in  Coptic,  in  Arabic,  in  Hebrew,  in  Chaldaic.  In  1772  four 
hundred  and  eighty-five  pounds  of  raw  silk  went  out  from 
Ebenezer  to  the  English  miUs.  A  few  years  later  the  British 
took  the  town.    When  they  left  it  the  church  had  been  dese- 

*  For  an  account  of  Sunbury  and  Frederica,  see  Jones's  Dead  Towns  of  Oeor- 
gia.  Bartram's  Travels  through  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  eto^ 
p.  60. 
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crated,  the  inhabitants  abnsed,  the  books  scattered,  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  town  too  deeply  injured  ever  to  be  repaired.* 
It  was  hard  indeed  for  the  most  favored  village  to  grow 
and  thrive  in  Georgia.  There  the  town  life  of  New  England 
was  unknown.  Spots  which,  had  they  been  in  Massachusetts^ 
would  have  been  the  sites  of  prosperous  hamlets,  were  in 
Georgia  parts  of  great  plantations,  where  small  families  lived 
in  indolence  and  ease.  On  such  estates  the  chief  products  were 
negroes,  rice,  and  tobacco.  The  silk  industry  was  neglected. 
Indigo  was  fast  ceasing  to  be  profitable.  Cotton  was  just  begin- 
ning to  be  extensively  grown.t  The  staple  was  tobacco,  and 
this  was  cultivated  in  the  simplest  manner  with  the  rudest  of 
tools.  Agriculture  as  we  now  know  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
have  existed.  The  plough  was  little  used.  The  hoe  was  the 
implement  of  husbandry.  Made  at  the  plantation  smithy,  the 
blade  was  ill-formed  and  clumsy ;  the  handle  was  a  sapling 
with  the  bark  left  on.  After  a  succession  of  crops  had  ex- 
hausted the  soil,  the  cow-pen  was  passed  over  it.  Few  roads 
were  ever  marked  by  the  tires  of  a  four-wheel  wagon  or  a 
tumbrel.  When  the  tobacco  was  ready  for  the  inspector's 
mark,  stout  hogsheads  were  procured,  the  leaves  packed,  the 
heads  fastened  in,  a  shaft  and  a  rude  axle  attached,  and,  one  by 
one  tliey  were  rolled  along  the  roads  for  miles  to  the  tobacco- 
house  nearest  by.  J  There  the  merchants  bought  them,  some- 
times with  money,  sometimes  with  such  goods  as  the  planters 
wanted  from  over  the  sea.  The  list  was  a  long  one,  for  not  so 
much  as  a  broom  was  made  in  the  State.  The  books  and  the 
furniture,  the  harpsichord  and  the  spinet,  the  wine,  the  linen, 

*  Jones's  Dead  Towns  of  Georgia ;  also,  History  of  the  Salzburgers. 

f  "  The  planters  of  South  Carolina  are  making  experiments  in  the  culture  of 
ootton,  and  they  have  proved  hitherto  very  satisfactory,  promising  great  profits 
We  hope  to  see  their  cotton-bags,  before  long,  the  wool-packs  of  America.  We 
learn  that  they  have  got  the  gin,  or  machine  for  cleaning  it,  by  which  the  profit  of 
raising  it  must  be  much  increased.  .  .  .  The  large  towns  in  the  middle  and  northern 
States  will  probably  become  the  scenes  of  considerable  cotton  manufactures.  .  .  .** 
American  Museum,  April,  1788,  p.  391.  Anburey  describes  the  cotton-gin  of  Vir- 
ginia in  1779.    Travels,  etc.,  vol.  ii,  p.  377. 

X  See  a  good  description  in  Richmond  in  By-gone  Days,  pp.  270-272.  See,  also, 
Jones's  Dead  Towns  of  Georgia,  p.  825,  Bolles^s  Industrial  History  of  the  United 
States,  and  a  paper  by  Mr.  Trenholm,  in  South  Carolina,  a  book  published  by 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  1888. 
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the  obiDhy  and  the  shoes,  all  came  in  from  abroad.    The  cards 
with  which  they  gambled,  the  coach  in  which  the  fine  lady 
took  her  airing  or  went  to  church,  the  saddle  on  which  the  fine 
gentleman  went  to  the  hnnt,  were  each  of  foreign  make.    Nor 
was  there  any  stint  of  French  and  English  goods.    Separated 
bj  miles  from  each  other,  the  prosperous  planters  spent  their 
money  in  the  adornment  of  their  homes,  and  their  time  in  the 
exercise  of  a  noble  hospitality  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  rough- 
est of  sports.*    Bees  and  huskings,  plays  and  assemblies,  bam- 
raifiings  and  tea-parties,  were  indeed  not  in  vogue.    No  pastime 
could  flourish  among  them  that  did  not  partake  of  danger  or 
risk.    They  formed  hunting  clubs,  and  met  once  a  fortnight. 
They  gambled,  they  bet,  they  gathered  in  crowds  to  see  cocks 
cut  each  other  to  pieces  with  spurs  made  of  steel.    They  came 
from  all  parts  to  enter  their  horses  for  quarter  races  or  contest 
for  a  purse  in  three-mile  heat8.t    At  such  times  the  men  of  a 
lower  caste  played  E.  O.  and  faro,  wrestled,  and  seldom  went 
home  without  a  quarrel,  or  perhaps  a  brutal  fight.    We  are  told 
by  those  who  beheld  these  scenes  that  the  fighting  was  rarely 
in  hot  blood ;  that  the  preliminaries  were  coolly  arranged,  and 
that  each  combatant  agreed  before  he  began  whether  it  would 
be  fair  to  bite  off  an  ear,  to  gouge  an  eye,  or  maim  his  opponent 
in  a  yet  more  terrible  way.  ^    Gouging  was  always  permissi- 
ble.   Every  bully  grew  a  long  thumb-nail  or  finger-nail  for  that 
very  purpose,  and  when  he  had  his  opponent  down  would  sure- 
ly use  it,  unless  the  unfortunate  man  cried  out "  Kings'  cruse," 
or  enough.    K  the  gouger  took  out  the  eye  of  but  one  man, 
his  punishment  might  be  a  few  hours  in  the  pillory  and  a  few 
lashes  of  the  whip.     When  he  repeated  the  offence,  he  might, 
the  law  declared,  be  put  to  death.    Yet  the  practice  was  long  a 
favorite  one,  and  common  as  far  north  as  the  Maryland  border.* 

*  A  Georgia  Planter's  Method  of  spending  Time.  American  Musems,  No- 
vember, 1790. 

f  At  the  great  towns  the  qnarter-races  took  place  on  the  course.  But,  in  the 
coontrj  districts,  the  quarter  racing  was  done  on  two  broad,  straight  paths  near 
0ome  tayem  in  the  woods.  The  paths  were  one  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  parallel, 
and  eight  or  ten  yards  apart.    Anburej's  Travels,  etc.,  vol.  ii,  p.  349. 

X  Travels  through  the  States  of  North  America.  Weld,  vol  ii,  p.  144.  An* 
Irarey,  Travels,  etc.,  vol  ii,  p.  883.    Anburey  calls  it  '*  Abelarding  each  other." 

*  Roohflloacauld,  toL  i,  p.  64.    Hemoln  of  Elkanah  Watson,  pp.  47,  6a 
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South  of  that  border  the  greatest  of  citieB  was  Charlee- 
ton.  The  place  stood  npon  a  low  tongne  of  land  wliich  no- 
where rose  more  than  ten  feet  above  the  high  spring  tides 
in  the  Ashley  and  Cooper  rivers.*  Men  who  still  felt 
yonng  conld  recall  the  time  when  the  site  of  the  Stat©- 
Honse  was  a  pond  where  sportsmen  shot  ducks;  when  a 
creek  ran  up  to  where  the  French  church  stood;  when  bojs 
swam  over  a  spot  of  ground  wliich  in  1791  was  covered  with 
shade-trees  and  shrubs,  and  they  looted  forward  to  the  time 
when  the  marshes  should  be  diked,  when  the  bogs  shoold 
be  dried,  when  the  streets  should  be  paved  and  provided  with 
covered  drains.!  Already  the  city  was  a  great  commercial 
centre.  At  the  wharves  might  have  been  seen,  almost  any 
day,  scores  of  vessels  laden  with  every  article  of  luxury  or 
use  Great  Britain  conld  supply.  In  the  hands  of  her  snb- 
jecta  was  all  the  trade  and  all  the  commerce  of  the  State.  To 
own  a  ship,  to  keep  a  shop,  to  do  any  of  those  things  done 
by  merchants  and  traders,  was,  in  the  opinion  of  a  Carolina 
planter,  degrading.  The  one  serious  occupation  for  such  a 
man  was  the  care  of  hie  negroes  and  his  land.  If  his  estate 
lay  far  from  the  coast,  he  saw  it  but  seldom.  The  overseer 
ruled  the  slaves.  The  master  spent  his  time  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  such  festivities  as  Charleston  could  afford.  There  he 
hved  in  a  fine  house,  gave  fine  dinners,  went  to  the  theatre  to 
see  Mr».  Rawson,  or  to  the  circus  to  see  Mr.  Rieketts,  sub- 
scribed to  the  assembly,  joined  the  Hell-Fire  Club  or  the  Ugly 

TriTeU  through  the  8t»tei  of  North  America.  Isiuc  WelJ,  Jr.,  vol.  ii,  p.  141; 
TraTctB  through  Ibe  Interior  PartBofAmsrica.  Anburer,  vol.  li,  pp.  30B-311.  8m, 
tiMi,  an  alltifuon  to  the  cuBtom  tn  The  Echo,  No.  xviii.  Connecticut  Couranl, 
August  24,  17B0.  Al  a  later  pt'riud  Nolle  mcntioiii!  the  practice  of  gouging  tt 
common  in  the  weeiern  States,  and  declares  that  in  the  Legislature  of  Kcntudi; 
he  heard  •  ip«ak«r  eiclnlm :  "  Wc  muit  h»»e  war  with  Great  Britain.  War  will 
ruin  her  eonunirce.  Commerce  Is  the  apple  of  Britain's  eye.  Tliere  we  most 
goi^ee  lier."  FUlj  Years  In  both  Ilcmisphoresi  or  Bcitiinisrenocs  of  the  lAtt  ot 
a  fonner  Uerrhanl  Vinamt  Nolte.  Qon^n^  has  also  been  made  the  subjeet  <A 
what  is,  undaiibtcdl}',  one  of  the  Ter;  best  (old  of  anecdotcsi.  It  oceura  in  tb* 
openinf!  papea  ot  Gnir^a  Soenea,  Charaoters,  loddonta,  etc.,  in  Ihe  first  Hdf 
Cenlnry  of  ihi'  Ri'pulirio,  bj  a  native  Oeorgian. 

*  A  SiieUh  nf  iliu  Soil.  CliToate,  Weather,  and  Diseases  of  South  Oirollnft 
Obarletlon,  I'DQ.    David  (tamsaj.  p.  11. 

t  A  Sketch,  etc.    BmouiJ,  pp.  )U,  80. 
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Ctab,  the  Jockey  Club,  or  the  Mount  Zion  Society^  and  rode 
luB  &yorite  horse  at  the  races.* 

No  other  sports  were  so  popular  and  so  fine.  They  took 
place  m  Febraary,  continaed  four  days,  and  made  the  event 
of  the  year.  One  who  often  attended  them  declares  that 
for  hours  before  the  sport  began  the  roads  to  the  course  were 
choked  with  horses  and  coaches  and  men ;  that  the  shops  were 
dosed,  that  the  streets  were  deserted,  that  a  dead  stillness  fell 
Qpon  the  town.  On  the  night  of  the  third  day  the  Jockey 
Clnb  gave  a  ball ;  gentlemen  hastened  to  settle  ^eir  bets,  and 
higd  sums  of  money  changed  hands.t  Betting  and  gambling 
were,  with  drunkenness  and  a  passion  for  duelling  and  running 
in  debt,  the  chief  sins  of  the  Carolina  gentleman.  X  Before  the 
revolution,  duels  had  been  few  in  number  and  the  sword  the 
only  weapon  used.  Since  the  war  they  had  become  a  crying 
evil,^  and  the  pistol  had  taken  the  place  of  the  sword.  ||  To 
punish  offenders  was  impossible.  The  juries,  indeed,  would  con- 
Tict  them  of  manslaughter,  and  for  this  the  penalty  was  burn- 
ing in  the  hand ;  but  the  penalty  was  never  enforced.-^ 

On  such  plantations  as  lay  within  an  easy  journey  of  the 
city,  the  owners  passed  many  months  of  each  year.  ^  There 
the  houses  of  wood,  surrounded  by  rice-fields  and  corn-fields, 
and  negro  huts,  stood  back  several  miles  from  the  travelled 
road.  J  Men  who  had  journeyed  far  and  seen  much  were 
amaz^  to  come  suddenly  before  such  buildings  in  the  midst  of 

what  seemed  a  wilderness.    The  handsome  gardens  and  the 

- 

*  **  Man  zahlet  bei  20  yerschiedene  Clubbs,  und  die  meisten  Einwohner  Bind 
Olieder  von  mehr,  als  einem.  Diese  gesellschaftlichen  Verbindungen  geben  sich 
nm  Theil  wunderliche  Namen,  als,  Mount  Zion  Society,  Hell-Fire  Clubb,  Marine 
inti-Britannic  Society,  Smoking  Society,  u.  dgl**  Reise.  J.  D.  Schoepf,  vol.  ii,  p. 
266. 

f  Ramsay,  History  of  South  Carolina,  yoI.  ii,  pp.  403,  404. 

I  "  Drunkenness  may  be  called  an  endemic  vice  of  Carolina."  Ramsay,  History 
of  South  Carolina,  vol.  ii,  p.  891.  *' A  disposition  to  contract  debts  is  one  of  the 
▼iees  of  Carolinians."  Ibid.,  p.  806.  **  These  (duels)  take  place  oftener  in  Caro- 
fint  than  in  all  the  nine  States  north  of  Maryland."  Ibid.,  pp.  887,  888. 

•Ibid.,  p.  889.  I  Ibid.,  p.  889.  ^  ibid.,  p.  889. 

0  Life  and  Correspondence  of  the  Rev.  William  Smith,  D.D.,  vol.  i,  p.  469. 

t  Travels  of  Four  Years  and  a  half  in  the  U.  S.  of  America.  John  Davis,  p.  68. 
See,  also,  Anburey,  p.  114;  Memoirs  of  Elkanab  Watson,  p.  64;  Smyth's  Tour, 
vol. :.  pp.  16,  16  ;  Travels  through  the  States  of  North  America.    Weld, 
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broad  paths,  the  fine  paintings  that  hnng  on  the  walls,  the 
books  that  made  up  the  library,  all  bore  evidence  of  the  refine> 
ment  and  good  sense  of  the  owner.  Educated  in  England,  he 
had  come  back  to  his  native  State  with  a  lively  appreciation  of 
good  blood  and  a  fondness  for  ceremony  and  di^lay.  At  his 
home  strangers  were  heartily  welcome  and  nobly  entertained. 
Some  bade  their  slaves  ask  in  any  traveller  that  might  be  seen 
passing  by.^  Some  kept  servants  on  the  watch  to  give  notice 
of  every  approaching  horseman  or  of  the  distant  rumble  of  a 
coming  coach-and-four.  Then  in  a  moment  a  transformatifm 
began.  Shirts  and  jackets  were  hastily  thrown  aside,  and,^re 
the  visitors  arrived,  a  band  of  idle  blacks  had  become  a  dosen 
liveried  slaves.t 

Were  it  not  for  such  hospitality,  the  lot  of  the  traveller 
would  have  been  a  hard  one  indeed.  The  roads  that  led  north 
and  south  were  good  and  well  cared  for ;  but  the  inns  through- 
out the  whole  South  were  execrable.  X  Travellers  of  all  sorts 
have  agreed  that  the  condition  of  the  buildings,  the  coarseness 
of  the  fare,  the  badness  of  the  beds,  and  the  exorbitance  of  the 
reckoning,*  could  not  be  equalled  elsewhere.  Not  one  of 
them  displayed  a  sign,  and,  save  for  the  number  of  handbills 
posted  up  beside  the  door,  the  inn  was  like  every  other  house 
along  the  way.  J  The  windows  had  often  no  sashes,  the 
roofs  let  in  the  rain.  Mattresses  were  unknown,  and  on 
the  hottest  night  in  summer  the  weary  lodger  was  compelled 
to  lie  down  upon  a  feather  bed.  Breakfast  cost  six  shil- 
lings; dinner  cost  a  dollar.  A  night's  lodging  was  half  as 
much ;  but  if  clean  sheets  were  demanded,  tiie  price  was  six- 
pence more.  Supper  was  rarely  eaten.  Innkeepers  attrib- 
uted these  evils  to  the  customs  of  the  land,  and  declared  that^ 
while  wayfarers  found  entertainment  at  the  houses  of  the 
great,  the  condition  of  the  taverns  could  never  be  improved.-^ 
There  were,  of  course,  exceptions.  Here  and  there  in  tlie  large 
towns  were  to  be  seen  ordinaries  with  which  the  most  fastidious 

*  Travels  of  Four  Years  and  a  half  in  the  U.  S.  of  America.    John  Davis. 
f  Travels  of  Four  Years  and  a  half  in  the  U.  S.  of  America.     John  Davis. 

X  Smyth's  Tour,  vol.  i,  p.  50.    Memoirs  of  Elkanah  Watson,  p.  47.    Travels 
through  the  States  of  North  America.    Weld,  p.  137. 

•  New  Travels  in  the  U.  S.  of  America.    De  Warville,  p.  374. 

I  Weld's  Travels,  p.  41.     ^  Bamsay,  History  of  South  Carolina,  vol  ii,  p.  886. 
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ooold  find  little  fault.  Ko  better  specimen  of  a  good  southern 
inn  existed  than  the  Eagle  Tavern  at  Bichmond.    The  bnild- 
ing  was  large,  was  of  brick,  and  provided  with  a  long  veranda 
in  front    For  a  shilling  and  sixpence,  Yirginia  correncj,  the 
tnyeDer  was  shown  to  a  neat  bed  in  a  well-fomiBhed  room  np 
one  flight  of  stairs.  On  the  wall  was  fastened  a  printed  table  of 
thHm.    From  this  he  learned  that  breakfast  cost  two  shillings, 
«nd  dinner,  with  grog  or  toddy,  was  three ;  that  a  quart  of 
toddy  was  one  and  six,  that  a  bottle  of  porter  was  two  and  six, 
lad  that  the  best  Madeira  wine  sold  for  six  shillings  a  quart. 
Whmi  he  rose  in  the  morning  he  washed  his  face,  not  in  his 
room,  but  on  the  piazza,  and  ate  his  breakfast,  in  the  coolest 
of  dining-rooms,  at  a  table  adorned  with  pewter  spoons  and 
duna  plates.    Off  at  one  side  was  a  tub  full  of  water  wherein 
melons  and  cucumbers,  pitohers  of  milk  and  bottles  of  wine, 
were  placed  to  cool.     Near  by  was  a  water-case  which  held 
two  decanters.  If  he  called  for  water,  a  wench  brought  it  fresh 
from  the  spring,  and  he  drank  from  a  glass  which  had  long 
beeD  cooling  in  a  barrel  which  stood  in  one  comer  of  the  room. 
For  his  lodging  and  his  board,  if  he  ate  a  cold  supper  and  was 
content  with  one  quart  of  teddy,  he  paid  te  the  landlord  of  the 
Eagle  ten  shillings,  Virginia  currency,  or  one  dollar  and  sixty- 
six  cents.  Federal  money,  each  day.*  The  tavern  was  indeed  a 
famous  one.    In  it,  during  race  week,  the  ball  was  held,  and 
of  all  balls  this  was  the  finest.     Gentlemen  would  have  found 
no  admittance  had  they  come  in  boots  and  pantaloons.     Silk 
stockings  and  small  clothes,  pumps  set  off  with  huge  buckles, 
and  heavily  powdered  hair,  was  then  the  dress.    The  ball  began 
soon  after  sundown,  and  the  opening  dance  was  always  a 
minuet  de  la  cour.     The  music  was  as  solemn  as  that  of  a 
hymn.    When  the  company  had  assembled,  the  managers,  each 
with  a  huge  cocked  hat  beneath  his  arm,  would  lead  some 
favored  lady,  at  arm's  length,  by  the  tips  of  her  fingers,  te  the 
floor.  The  bowing  and  scraping,  the  courtesying,  the  tiptoeing, 
the  solemn  advancing  and  turning  of  the  minuet  once  through, 
a  contra-dance  or  a  reel  would  begin.     Then  the  fine  gentle- 
men showed  their  skiU  at  cutting  pigeon-wings.     A  hornpipe 

,      ,  _  __         m-,  ■  ■■     11  I      I  * 

*  See  an  exiraet  from  the  Journal  of  Rer.  Henry  Toulmin  descriptiye  of  Bidp 
moDd  in  1798.    Bichmond  Standard,  August  14,  1880. 
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or  a  Congo  followed,  and,  wtien  the  old  people  had  r 

Taverns  of  the  poorer  kind   derived  their  support  I 
lonngeis  and  tipplers,  and  from  the  crowd  which  gathered! 
the  tap-room  during  the  sittiDg  of  the  coml,  on  election  dayB^ 
holidays,  and  when  a  neighbor's  goods  were  to  be  disposed  a' 
a  pnblie  way.     Vendae  was  almost  unknown.     Wben  a 
'  ^n  of  hoosehold  furmtnre  was  to  be  sold,  the  whole  « 
[■HBembled,  gon  in  hand.     A  mark   was  Bet  up,   the  <: 

asnred,  a  table  or  a  chair  made  the  prize,  and,  when  all  i 
wished  it  had  paid  down  a  few  pence,  the  shooting  1 
The  best  marteman  won  the  article.-|-     Sometimes  a  bal 
was  the  prize.   Then  the  beat  shot  had  the  tiret  choice  of  p 
When  he  made  it,  more  shooting  and  more  choosing  followed  '1 
till  the  whole  carcass  was  sold. 

Still  more  wretched  were  the  inns  of  North  Carolina.  X 
The  traveller  who  at  that  day  quitted  Charleston  and  jonmejed 
northward  went  commonly  along  a  good  road,  which  led  by 
plantations,  and  over  swamps,  and  tlirongh  pine-barrens  to 
Beaufort  and  Georgetown  and  Wilmington,  and  on  to  the  little 
village  of  Dnckinfield  on  Albemarle  Sotmd.  There,  if  the 
wind  were  high  and  the  Sound  rough,  he  might  be  forced  to 
wait  two  days  before  the  ferryman  would  carry  him  over  the 
eight  miles  of  water  that  lay  between  him  and  the  Edentoa 
shore."  Once  in  Edenton,  the  road  ran  along  the  edge  of  the 
great  Alligator  Dismal  Swamp  to  the  Carolina  border,  and 
thence  to  Suffolk  in  Virginia.  Beaufort  was  a  straggling  vil- 
lage. I  Georgetown  numbered  one  hmidred  houses.*  Wil- 
mington had  twice  as  many  more.  0  In  these  towns  rude  ac- 
commodations were  to  be  had.  But  if  hunger  or  night  compelled 
the  traveller  to  stop  at  a  roadside  tavern  or  an  ordinary  in  the 
woods,  be  foimd  poor  cheer  awaiting  him.  The  house  was  of 
clapboards  or  logs.  Without  was  an  oven  of  clay.  Within 
f  was  a  aingle  room.   The  roof  and  the  walla  were  neither  ceiled 


*  Riehmood  in  Bj-gme  D>fi.  pp.  179,  ISO. 
t  ftuoujr,  IIiMot7  of  South  Cuoliiu,  rol.  U,  p.  408. 
t  Dmeriptlno  of  ■  .Sortb  Cuoliiu  Ordiaarj.     Americta  Vuscum,  I 
ifW,  pp.  878,  »7fl.  •  Smjih'i  Tour,  toI.  ii 

I  timjlti'l  Toat,  lol.  U,  ^  8S.  «  lUd. 
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nor  plastered.    Some  benches,  a  bed,  a  table,  and  a  chest  or 

two  were  all  the  furniture  to  be  seen.  In  winter  he  might  sleep 

b^  the  fire.    In  smnmer  he  lay  out  of  doors  under  a  blanket 

made  fast  to  four  small  stakes  to  keep  off  flies  and  the  dew. 

Whether  he  asked  for  breakfast  or  dinner  gave  little  concern 

to  his  host     One  meal  was  like  another,  and  they  all  consisted 

of  baoon,  ^gs,  hominy,  coarse  bread,  and  New  England  rum. 

When  at  last  Suffolk  was  reached,  two  roads  were  before  him. 

One  skirted  the  Dismal  Swamp  and  led  to  Norfolk.    The  other 

passed  through  Smithfield  and  Williamsburg  in  Yirginia. 

Williamsburg  had,  in  colonial  times,  been  the  capital  of  the 
proyinoe.  There  had  been  the  Governor's  palace,  long  since 
reduced  to  ashes,  and  there  every  winter,  when  the  House  of 
Burgesses  was  sitting,  had  gathered  all  the  wealth  and  all  the 
fashion  of  Virginia.  No  such  handsome  women,  no  such  assem- 
blies, no  such  dinners,  no  such  liveries,  it  was  thought,  could 
be  seen  anywhere  else  in  America.  The  rich  planters  who 
sauntered  into  the  House  of  Burgesses  to  hear  Patrick  Henry 
speak,  or  went,  on  reception-days,  to  pay  their  respects  to  the 
Gbvemor,  and  rode  up  and  down  the  great  street  at  the  proper 
time  of  day,  bowing  to  the  fine  ladies  in  their  coaches,  followed 
by  slaves  in  rich  Hveries,  were,  in  the  opinion  of  every  Virgin- 
ian, the  most  polished  and  refined  of  gentlemen.  With  the 
departure  of  the  Government  had  gone  much  of  the  ancient 
splendor  of  the  town.  Yet  the  place  was  still  an  attractive 
one  to  foreigners  and  travellers.  Scarce  one  of  them  failed  to 
note  in  his  journal  that,  in  the  new  part  of  the  town,  the 
by-ways  were  laid  out  as  a  W,^  and  that  in  the  old  the  main 
street  was  a  mile  long,  very  broad,  very  sandy,  and  unpaved. 
Across  one  end  of  this  street  stood  the  capitoLf  At  the  other 
the  College  of  William  and  Mary  closed  the  way,  J  a  college 
that  boasted  of  being  among  the  oldest  in  America,  and 
dated  its  origin  from  the  days  when  no  such  thing  as  a 
printing-press  existed  in  Virginia.    The  faculty  at  one  time 

*  ESnige  Nebenstrassen,  welche  nach  Siiden  und  Osten  liegen,  sind  in  der 
Gestalt  des  Buchstaben  W  angelegt.  Reise.  J.  D.  Schoepf,  vol.  ii,  p.  121 ;  also 
Smyth's  Tour,  vol.  ii,  p.  19. 

f  Smyth's  Tour,  yol.  ii.,  p.  19.  "Die  gerade  und  breite  Hauptstrasse  ist 
beynabe  einer  Meile  lang."    Reise.    J.  D.  Schoepf,  vol.  ii,  p.  121. 

X  Reise.    J.  J),  Schoepf,  T9I  ii^  pp.  121, 122,    ^myt^i's  Tour,  yol  ii,  p.  I?, 
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numbered  ax  profeesore  aod  a  president  On  the  lilR'uy- 
Bhelvee  three  tfionBand  volmnes  were  gathering  dast.  Foi 
ft  hnndred  years  divinity  and  mathematics,  Greek  and  Latin, 
philooophy  and  metaphysics,  had  been  taogbt  to  lads  vboee 
fathers  could  not  afford  to  send  them  to  the  great  unirersi- 
ties  of  England.  Nor  was  the  niuubei-  of  Rich  men  eniaU. 
The  Virginia  gentlemen  were  far  from  rich.  Their  estates 
indeed  were  noble.  TiiL-ir  hospitality  was  profose.  They 
kept  Btnds  and  raised  fine  horses.  They  owned  coaches  and 
chariots,  and  filled  their  houses  with  richly  Uveried  slaves. 
Bnt  much  of  this  splendor  was  deecptiva  Asa  community 
I  they  were  bankrupt  and  steeped  in  debt.  That  financial  integ- 
rity which  fiourishes  best  among  merchants  and  traders  was 
tmknown  to  the  landed  gentry  of  Virginia.  While  the  tradefl- 
man  was  clamoring  for  the  price  of  his  goods,  while  the 
doctor  called  again  and  again  for  his  fees,  the  great  planter 
was  ready  to  bet  a  slave  at  a  horse-raoc,  or  squander  at  a  cock- 
fight himdredfi  of  pounds  borrowed  at  high  rates  of  interest 
Tobacco  notes  made  no  inconsiderable  part  of  tlie  cnmncy  of 
the  State.*  Coppers  did  not  exist.  In  place  of  small  change 
were  silver  dollars  cut  into  quarters  and  halves,!  a  kind  of 
currency  long  known  in  Richmond  as  "sharp-shins,"  The 
merchants  held  what  ready  money  there  was.  If  any  were 
wanted  to  improve  a  highway,  to  build  a  school-house,  to  make 
Bomc  repairs  on  a  country  church,  a  lottery  was  the  only  meana 
by  which  the  sum  could  be  collected.  Many  of  tlie  parish 
churches  had  been  put  up  by  the  great  families  on  whose 
estate  tbey  stood.  But  Uie  days  of  Episcopal  supremacy 
were  gone.  The  Church  had  been  disestablished.  Toleration 
had  been  secured.  The  clergy  had  fallen  into  disrepute,  and, 
even  in  the  large  towns,  tlie  buildings  were  given  over  to  ver- 
min  and  decay.  In  such  as  were  kept  open,  much  of  the  an- 
cient ceremony  was  maintained.  There  were  scatj)  without 
cushions,  to  which  the  poor  hurried  and  sat  down.    There  were 


•  Now  Trsvcli  In  the  U.  S.  of  America.     De  WBrrillc,  pp.  487,  488, 
f  Riclimond  in  Bj-gooa  Dbjb.  pp.  SIS,  SI4.     "  This  reanzhj  of  ntnall  moner 
•ubJoct«  the  peopLe  to  great  inoaortMueDCuti,  and  had  (fiii'n  rise  tn  n  pcrnieinoi 
habit  of  cutting  piiicci  aS  tilitr  ndo  into  halves  and  i|uarteni."     New  Travel*  la 
tin  0.  S.  of  Amerioa.    Oe  WarriUe,  pp.  438,  48»,  London  Edition,  119%. 
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high  box-pew0,  to  which  the  great  ladies  and  their  familiee 
gravely  walked,  followed  by  slaves,  who  bore  the  prayer-books 
and  shut  the  pew-doors  with  a  bang.  The  bans  were  still 
med.  The  minister  still  climbed  to  the  lofty  pulpit  by  a 
spiral  stair.  On  the  walls  were  hanging  pews ;  and  tablets  of 
stone  sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  dead  who  slept  without. 
Distinguished  parishioners  were  stiU  put  to  rest  in  the  vault 
nnder  the  communion-table  or  the  broad  aisle.  The  congre- 
gation was  still  summoned  by  the  bell  that  hung  from  the 
branches  of  some  sturdy  tree  near  the  church-door.*  Service 
ended,  the  old  men  discussed  the  last  election,  or  the  last  hunt 
The  young  men,  hat  in  hand,  escorted  the  women  to  the 
coaches,  and,  mounting  their  horses,  rode  home  after  them  to 
partake  of  a  heavy  dinner,  and,  perchance,  go  imder  the  table 
in  a  dronken  sleep. 

The  daily  Uf e  of  such  men  was  a  strange  mixture  of  activ- 
ity and  sloth.  When  they  were  not  scouring  the  country  in 
search  of  a  fox,  when  they  were  not  riding  twenty  miles  to  a 
cock-fight  or  a  barbecue,  they  seem  to  have  indulged  in  all 
the  idleness  of  an  Eastern  pasha.  Travellers  from  a  colder 
climate  were  amazed  to  see  a  man  in  the  best  of  health  rise  at 
nine,  breakfast  at  ten,  and  then  lie  down  on  the  coolest  pallet 
in  the  house  to  drink  toddy,  bombo,  or  sangaree,  while  a  couple 
of  slaves  fanned  him  and  kept  off  the  flies.  At  two  he  ate  his 
dinner ;  supper  he  rarely  touched.    At  ten  he  went  to  bed.t 

Nor  did  men  of  a  lower  rank  act  any  better.  Their  man- 
ners, indeed,  were  coarser;  their  education  was  poorer;  their 
plantations  were  smaller ;  their  pedigrees  could  not  be  traced 
back  even  to  the  third  son  of  an  English  baron.  Yet  they 
were  as  idle  and  hospitable,  indulged  in  the  same  excesses, 
and  took  part  in  the  same  sports  as  the  great  proprietors,  who 
affected  to  look  down  upon  them  with  contempt.  Beneath 
them,  and  far  beneath  them,  were  the  poor  whites.  Made  up 
in  great  part  of  indentured  servants  whose  time  had  run  out, 
they  were  the  most  lazy,  the  most  idle,  the  most  shiftless,  the 

"■         —    —  .  .    ■ 

♦  Trayels  of  Four  Years  and  a  half  in  the  U.  S.  of  America.   John  Davis,  p.  806. 

f  For  a  description  of  the  life  of  a  Virginia  planter  of  that  day,  see  Smyth's 
Tour,  etc.,  vol.  I,  pp.  41,  42,  and  Bumaby'tJ  Travel?,  p.  166.  Anburey's  Travels 
tbroogh  the  Interior  Parts  of  America,  vol.  ii,  pp.  299,  t" 
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most  wortUeBB  of  men.     Their  bats  were  scarce  better  t 
negro  cabinfi.     The  chimneya  were  of  logs  with  the   ehi 
staffed  with  clay ;  the  walls  had  no  planter ;  the  windows  I 
DO  glass ;  the  furniture  was  snch  as  they  had  themselves  c 
Their  grain  was  thrashed  by  driving  horses  over  it  in  the  c 
field.     When  they  ground  it  they  need  a  rude  pestle  and  i 
tar,  or,  placed  in  the  hollow  of  one  stone,  they  beat  it  with  I 
other.     Work  of   every  kind  they  abhorred.      Some  ami| 
them  might,  with  proper  encouragement,  have  become  a 
and  meclianics.    No  class  of  laborers  was  more  needed, 
yond  the  limite  of  the  great  towns  or  the  seaboard  v 
carpenter  or  a  smith,  a  mason  or  a  wlieelwright,  was  seldom 
be  seen.     Now  and  then  some  half-starved  mechanic  wa| 
earn  a  precarions  livelihood  by  wandering  from  plautatioi 
plantation  repairing  harpsichords,  mendiog  clocks,  or  perfcil 
ing  such  servieea  as  were  beyond  the  skill  of  the  slaves, 
for  these  men  the  poor  whites  felt  contempt.    Their  days  « 
passed  in  lounging  about  the  taverns,  (Quarrelling  and  | 
bling.  and  creating  disturbances  at  elections. 

The  fights  and  brawls  which  took  place  at  such  times  in 
Tir^nia  were  worthy  of  an  Irish  fair.  The  manner  of  con- 
ducting elections  thronghout  the  entire  South  was  bad,  A 
southern  representative  well  described  it  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  as  "  a  nursery  of  mischief,"  *  In  place  of  bringing  men 
together  in  small  bodies,  the  electors  of  an  entire  county  were 
gathered  at  one  court-house,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  sherifE 
were  polled.  The  rival  candidates  would  appear  with  bands 
of  followers,  and  whichever  was  the  stronger  would  drive  the 
other  away.  Such  a  scene  was  described  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  a  committee  on  a  contested  election,  and  was 
declared  by  the  eoutbem  members  of  the  House  to  be  quite 
common.  The  place  was  Montgomery  Conrl-House,  in  Tir- 
ginia.  The  occasion  was  the  cho<»ing  of  a  representative  to 
Congress.  One  of  the  contestants  was  so  fortunate  as  to  have 
fl  brother  who,  in  command  of  sixty  or  seventy  Federal  troops, 
was  camped  near  by.  On  the  morning  of  election-day  the 
Boldiers  were  paraded,  marched  to  town,  led  thrice  aroond 
the  court-house,  drawn  up  before  tlie  door,  and  polled  for  the 
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brother  of  thdr  chief.  They  then  threatened  to  beat  any 
me  who  wished  to  vote  against  their  man,  knocked  down  a 
dnmken  magistrate,  mounted  goard  at  the  court-honse  door, 
and  stopped  the  voting  till  the  coxmtrymen  stoned  them  back  to 
camp.  The  committee,  shocked  at  such  proceedings,  reported 
that  the  sitting  member  should  lose  his  seat ;  but  the  southern 
representatiyes  supported  him.  One  who  came  from  Maryland 
declared  that  he  never  knew  of  an  election  in  the  southern 
States  where  so  little  mischief  was  done.  He  could  name 
one  at  which  a  chancellor  of  a  court  of  justice  bred  a  riot 
in  his  own  court  to  help  his  own  party.  Much  had  been 
said  about  a  man  coming  to  Montgomery  Court-House  with 
a  dub  under  his  coat.  That  was  nothing.  At  his  own  elec- 
tion five  hundred  of  his  constituents  had  clubs  under  their 
coats.  If  such  a  matter  were  to  unseat  a  member,  the  House 
had  better  begin  by  unseating  him.  How  were  elections  con- 
ducted in  the  South?  A  man  of  influence  came  to  the  polls 
at  the  head  of  two  or  three  hundred  of  his  friends,  and,  natu- 
rally, would  not  suffer  any  one  of  the  other  party  to  give  a  vote 
if  he  could  help  it.  The  custom  might  be  a  bad  one ;  yet  it  was 
the  custom.  A  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  affected  to  be 
much  surprised  at  this;  but  was  promptly  reminded  that  at 
his  own  election  a  riot  had  occurred,  that  it  had  occurred  in 
4  church,  and  that  a  magistrate  began  it  by  knocking  down  a 
voter  and  dragging  him  into  the  road.  The  speaker  who  made 
this  statement  declared  he  was  present  and  saw  the  affray.^ 

Beneath  the  poor  whites  were  the  negro  slaves.  If  the 
infamy  of  holding  slaves  belongs  to  the  South,  the  greater  in- 
famy of  supplying  slaves  must  be  shared  by  England  and  the 
North.  While  the  States  were  yet  colonies,  to  buy  negroes 
and  sell  them  into  slavery  had  become  a  source  of  profit  to  the 
inhabitants  of  many  New  England  towns.  Scarce  a  year 
passed  by  but  numbers  of  slavers  went  out  from  Boston, 
from  Medford,  from  Salem,  from  Providence,  from  New- 
port, from  Bristol,  in  Bhode  Island.  The  trade  was  of  a 
threefold  kind.  Molasses  brought  from  Jamaica  was  turned 
to  rum ;  the  rum  dispatched  to  Africa  bought  negroes ;  the 
negroes,  carried  to  Jamaica  or  the  southern  ports,  were  ex 

*  Annals  of  Congress,  April  29,  lV9i. 
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Ghanged  for  molaaBeSy  which  in  tam,  taken  back  to  Kew  £iig» 
land,  was  qnicklj  made  into  nmu*  The  ships  weiB  lighk 
of  draught  and  built  for  speed.  The  captun  and  the  crew 
were  men  little  troubled  with  scruples  touchhig  the  work  thegr 
had  to  do.  Once  off  the  coast  of  Mozambique  or  Ouinea^  tlMl 
cargo  was  rapidly  made  up.  If  a  band  of  blacks,  moved  by 
curiositj,  came  round  the  vessel  in  a  skiS,  they  were  sure  to  be 
lured  on  board,  ironed,  and  hurried  into  the  hold.  If  a  boafs 
crew  went  on  shore,  they  came  back  dragging  some  wretched 
man  between  them.  For  rum  the  native  princes  gladly  sold  the 
prisoners  that  their  subjects  made  in  war.  When  every  avail> 
able  inch  of  space  in  the  hold  had  been  filled,  the  slaver  turned 
westward  and  made  for  some  southern  port  The  coast-line 
had  scarcely  disappeared  from  view  when  the  hatches  were 
taken  off  and  the  terrors  of  the  voyage  began.  Every  fine 
day  at  sunrise  the  slaves  were  driven  on  deck.  Such  as  were 
noisy  had  the  thumbnscrews  put  on.  Such  as  were  hard  to 
manage  were  chained  in  pairs  by  the  arms,  or  the  ankles,  of 
the  necks.  At  the  first  signs  of  insurrection  the  leaders  were 
shot  down  and  cast  into  the  sea.  Their  food  was  salt  pork 
and  beans.  Their  sole  exercise  was  dancing  and  capering 
about  the  deck.  This  they  were  made  to  do.  If  any  refused} 
the  cat-o'-nine-tails  or  the  rope's  end  was  vigorously  applied* 
When  the  sun  set,  the  whole  band  went  below.    There  the  space 

*  The  transactions  of  one  slaver  may  be  dted  as  illustrative  of  those  of  manj 
others.  The  cargo  of  the  CsBsar,  out-bound,  was :  82  barrels,  6  hogsheads,  and 
t  tierces  of  New  England  rum ;  83  barrels  of  best  Jamaica  spirits ;  88  barrels  of 
Barbadoes  rum  ;  25  pairs  of  pistols;  2  casks  of  musket-balls ;  1  chest  of  hand- 
arms  ;  26  cutlasses.  The  return  cargo  was :  **  In  the  hold  on  board  of  the  soow 
Caesar,  158  adult  slaves  and  2  children."  Brooks's  History  of  Medford,  pp.  48^ 
487.    The  books  of  another  give  a  more  detailed  account : 
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History  of  Medford,  pp.  486,  487. 
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iflrigned  each  to  lie  down  in  was  six  feet  by  sixteen  inches. 
The  bare  boards  were  their  beds.  To  make  tiiem  lie  close,  the 
lash  was  used.  For  one  to  tarn  from  his  right  side  to  his  left 
was  impossible,  unless  the  long  line  of  cramped  and  stiffened 
sufferers  turned  with  him.^  But  the  misery  of  a  night  was 
as  nothing  to  the  misery  of  a  stormy  day.  Then  the  hatches 
were  fastened  down,  tarpaulins  were  drawn  over  the  grat* 
ings,  and  ventilation  ceased ;  the  air  grew  thick  and  stifling ; 
the  floor  became  wet  with  perspiration;  the  groaning  and 
panting  of  the  pent-up  negroes  could  be  heard  on  deck ;  their 
mouths  became  parched,  their  tongues  swollen.  When  the 
storm  was  over,  the  hatches  opened  and  the  tarpaulin  drawn 
away,  the  air  that  would  come  from  the  hold  was  like  that 
from  an  oven.  The  hardiest  in  the  crew  could  not  inhale  it 
without  growing  faint.  The  stench  was  terrible.  It  was  not 
uncommon  for  as  many  as  five  dead  bodies  to  be  brought  up  and 
flung  over  the  ship's  side.  On  a  slaver  making  the  middle 
passage  a  mortality  of  thirty  per  cent  was  not  rare.  As  the 
voyage  drew  to  a  close  the  treatment  of  the  slaves  improved. 
The  sick  were  cared  for ;  those  in  chains  were  set  free ;  whip- 

*  The  arrangement  of  the  negroes  in  a  slave-ship  is  illustrated  by  a  folding 
eat  in  American  Museum,  May,  1789.  The  cut  was  prepared  at  the  expenM  of 
the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Promoting  the  Abolition  of  Slavery,  and  is  a  copv  of 
a  plate  accompanying  the  report  of  a  committee  who  investigated  the  slave-trarle 
of  Plymouth,  England.  The  plate  is  rarely  found  in  such  copies  of  the  Museum 
as  can  now  be  purchased,  but  is  common  in  the  antislavcry  documents  of  a  later 
day.  By  the  Plymouth  Pamphlet  we  are  assured  that  **  In  the  men's  apartment 
the  space  allowed  to  each  is  six  feet  in  length  by  sixteen  inches  in  breadth. 
The  boys  are  each  allowed  five  feet  by  fourteen  inches,  the  women  five  feet 
ten  inches  by  sixteen  inches,  and  the  girls  four  feet  by  one  foot  each."  Many 
facts  regarding  the  terrors  of  the  slave-ships  are  given  in  "  The  Substance  of  the 
Evidence  of  Simdry  Persons  on  the  Slave-Trade.  Collected  in  the  course  of  a 
Tour  mexle  in  the  Autumn  of  1788."    London. 

The  Plymouth  Pamphlet  describes  the  manner  of  packing  away  the  slaves  ob 
a  vessel  which  carried  six  hundred  and  nine  of  them.  "  Platforms,  or  wide  shelves, 
were  erected  between  the  decks,  extending  so  far  from  the  side  toward  the  mid- 
dle of  the  vessel  as  to  be  capable  of  containing  four  additional  rows  of  slaves, 
by  which  means  the  perpendicular  height  between  each  tier  was,  after  allowing 
for  the  beams  and  platfonns,  reduced  to  two  feet  six  inches,  so  that  they  could 
not  even  sit  in  an  erect  posture ;  besides  which,  m  the  men's  apartment,  instead 
of  four  rows,  five  were  stowed  by  putting  the  head  of  one  between  the  thighs  of 
another."     For  letters  of  instruction  to  captains  of  slavers,  see  Felt's  History 

of  Salem,  vol.  ii,  pp.  289,  290.     Brooks's  History  of  Medford,  pp.  436,  437. 
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ping  was  given  more  eparingly.  Indeed,  when  the  negroes 
Btood  forth  on  the  aaction-block  for  in^ipectioQ  and  for  sale^ 
every  trace  of  the  irona  and  the  lasli  had  been  carefully  r&.; 
moved  from  their  bodies.  From  the  anction-eUind  they  wepel 
carried  to  the  plantations,  where,  among  negroes  not  mnch  more 
civilized  than  themselvee,  they  learned  to  speak  a  dialect  that 
paeeed  for  English,  and  to  perform  the  dnties  of  a  tield-hand. 

Under  the  kind^t  of  masters  the  condition  of  the  slaves 
waa  most  pitiable.  Those  whose  lot  it  was  to  give  snclc  to 
the  children,  to  fan  the  master,  to  wait  at  the  table,  to  ride 
before  the  stick-back  gig,  or  follow  the  cnmbrous  coach  when 
the  mistrees  went  forth  to  ride,  enjoyed,  perhaps,  the  largest 
share  of  ease  and  comfort.  Sometimes  a  negro  of  marked  in- 
telligence wonld  be  suffered  to  become  a  blacksmith  or  a  mason, 
or  be  sent  to  a  neighboring  village  to  sweep  chimneys  or  sell 
fruit ;  but  the  great  body  of  slaves  were  still  as  barbarous  as  the 
blacks  who  ran  wild  on  the  Gambia  or  along  the  banks  of  the 
river  Congo.  They  were  still  as  ignorant,  as  enperGtitions,  as 
devoted  worshippers  of  stocks  and  stones,  as  their  most  remote 
ancestoiB.  Spirits  and  ghosts,  witches  and  devils,  were  to  them 
as  mnch  realities  as  the  men  they  spoke  with  or  the  wind  they 
felt  blow.  The  moon  inspired  them  with  peculiar  awe ;  the 
darknees  filled  them  with  dread ;  nor  would  the  boldest  among 
them  willingly  go  through  a  wood  after  sundown  without  a 
hare^fl  foot  in  his  hand.  Of  charms  and  evil  eyes  they  lived  in 
never-ending  fear.  Bright  colors,  gay  clothes,  ghttering  ob- 
jects, were  Oieir  delight.  Of  music  and  the  dance  they  were 
passionately  frmd.  With  fragments  of  a  sheep's  rib,  with  a 
cow's  jaw  and  a  piece  of  iron,  with  an  old  kettle  and  a  bit  of 
wood,  with  a  hollow  gourd  and  a  few  horse-hairs,  they  would 
fabricate  instruments  of  music  and  play  the  most  plaintive  airs. 

Against  the  plottings  of  such  men  as  these  their  masters 
defended  themselves  by  brutal  laws.  Lashes  were  prescribed 
for  every  black  who  kept  a  dog,  who  owned  a  gun,  who  had 
a  "  periagufl,"  who  hired  a  horse,  who  went  to  a  merrymaking, 
who  attended  a  funeral,  who  rode  along  the  highway,  who 
bought,  or  sold,  or  traded  without  his  owner's  consent.*   Slaves 


•  Virpni*  t«"S  17PS.  chiii..  *l,  g  8.     South  C«rotiii«  Suiutea  ■ 
|,p.40«,  glS.    timgUUwi,  1170,  ActNo.ai)l,gia. 
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were  forbidden  to  learn  to  write  *  or  read  writing,  to  give  evi* 
dence  against  a  white  man^f  to  travel  in  bands  of  more  than 
seven  nnless  a  white  man  went  with  them,:^  or  to  qnit  the  plan- 
tation  without  leave.  Should  they  do  so,  the  first  freeman  they 
fell  in  with  might  give  them  twenty  lashes  on  the  bare  back.^ 
If  one  returned  a  blow,  it  became  lawful  to  kill  him.  |  For 
wandering  about  at  night  or  riding  horses  without  permission, 
the  punishment  was  whipping,  cropping,  or  branding  on  the 
cheek.^  When  his  crime  was  murder  or  house-burning,  the 
justices  might,  if  it  seemed  best,  command  his  right  hand  to  be 
cut  oSj  his  head  to  be  severed  from  the  trunk,  the  body  quar- 
tered, and  the  pieces  hung  up  to  pubKc  view.  0  Nexttomur- 
der,  the  worst  offence  a  slave  could  commit  was  to  run  away. 
Then  the  Legislature  could  outlaw  him,  and  any  free  white  that 
met  him  might  kill  him  at  sight,  "l  To  steal  a  negro  was  felony. 
To  take  his  hfe  while  punishing  him  was  not.  Indeed,  if  a 
planter  provided  coarse  food,  coarse  clotheS|  and  a  rude  shelter 
for  his  slaves ;  if  he  did  not  work  them  more  than  fifteen  hours 
out  of  twenty-four  in  summer,  nor  more  than  fourteen  in  win- 
ter, and  gave  them  every  Sabbath  to  themselves,  he  did  quite  as 
much  for  their  comfort  as  the  law  required  he  should.  Before 
the  law  a  slave  was  a  chattel ;  could  be  bought  or  sold,  leased  or 
loaned,  mortgaged,  bequeathed  by  will,  or  seized  by  the  sheriff 
in  satisfaction  of  a  debt.  Property  he  could  neither  hold  nor 
acquire.  If  the  State  gave  him  land  for  his  services  in  the 
war,  the  court  bestowed  it  all  upon  the  master.    If  he  went 

*  Georgia  Laws,  1770,  Act  No.  204,  §  89.  South  Carolina  Statutes  at  Larger 
▼ol.  7,  p.  418,  §  46. 

f  Maryland  Laws,  1717,  chap.  18,  g§  2  and  8.  (1796)  Cox  v.  Dore,  1  Martin 
(N.  Car.)  Repts.,  43.    (1821)  White  v.  Hehnes,  1  M'Cord  (S.  Car.)  Repts.,  480. 

X  Georgia  Laws,  1770,  Act  No.  204,  §  88.  South  Carolina  SUtutes  at  Large, 
ToL  7,  p.  418,  §  48. 

*  South  Carolina  Statutes  at  Large,  vol  7,  p.  898,  §  8.  Georgia  Laws,  1770, 
Act  No.  204,  §  88.    See  also  §  5. 

I  South  Carolina  Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  7,  p.  899,  g  6.  Georgia  Laws,  1770, 
Act  No.  204,  §  6. 

^  Maryland  Laws,  1751,  chap.  14,  §  8.  The  letter  R  was  branded  on  tht 
cheek.    See  also  Laws  1764-'67-'62-'66-'78-»80-'87-*96-»98. 

^  Maryland  Laws,  1729,  chap.  4. 

%  Hayward's  Manual,  pp.  621,  522.  In  1792  the  outlawry  of  slaTei  was  e» 
fmnged  from  the  Virginia  code. 
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forth  and  labored  for  a  price,  even  witli  his  owner's  leave,  the 
money  waa  not  liis.  Nothing  could  l>o  left  a  slave  by  will.  ~ 
ootild  not  call  his  life  liis  own.  To  strike  out  his  eye  in 
heat  of  paeaion,  to  eiit  out  his  tongue,  to  maim  him,  to 
elly  Bcald  him,  or  deprive  him  of  a  member  or  a  limb,  was, 
indeed,  an  offence.  But  the  Hole  punishment  was  a  fine  of  one 
hundred  pounds  currency.  To  kill  bira  outright  cost  the  owner 
but  a  little  more.  Within  these  limits  it  was  lawful  to  load 
him  with  irons,  to  confine  him  for  any  length  of  time  in  a  cell, 
and  to  beat  him  and  whip  him  till  the  blood  ran  in  streams 
from  the  wounds  and  he  grew  too  weak  to  etand.  Old  adver- 
tisements are  still  extant  in  which  runaway  blacks  are  described 
by  the  scars  left  upon  their  bodies  by  the  laafi.*  When  suoh 
lashings  were  not  prescribed  by  the  court,  they  were  com- 
monly given  under  the  eye  of  the  overseer,  or  inflicted  by  the 
owner  of  the  negro  himself.  In  the  great  cities  were  often  to 
be  found  men  whose  business  it  was  to  flog  slaves.  Such  in 
one  long  lived  in  Charleston,  and,  when  the  beating  was  not 
done  by  contract,  charged  a  shilling  for  each  one  whipped-f 

While  such  scenes  took  place  in  tho  South,  abolition  began 
in  the  North,  Of  all  the  societies  for  promoting  the  abolition 
of  slavery  the  world  has  seen,  the  oldest  was  that  of  Pennsyl- 
vania.  Fourteen  years  after  the  founding  of  the  colony  tiie 
yearly  meeting  sent  a  minute  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  J  Eaah 
member  was  advised  not  to  buy  any  more  negroes,  and  to  be 
very  heedful  of  the  moral  and  peUgious  training  of  those  he 
had.  But  it  was  not  till  1743  that  the  matter  was  eerioasly 
taken  up.  Then  an  annual  query  was  started  to  And  out  how 
many  members  had  really  ceased  to  buy  or  bring  in  filav< 
Many  had  done  so.  More  had  not.  For  fifteen  years  t1 
Meeting  waited  patiently,  and  then  Itegan  to  punish  all  who^ 
disobeyed.  Slave-bayers  were  forbidden  to  sit  in  the  Meet*' 
ings  of  Discipline,  to  take  part  in  the  Society's  affairs, 
give  one  penny  toward  the  relief  of  the  destitute  and  the 
poor.  When  the  war  opened,  everj'  one  o^ming  a  slave  over 
lawful  ago  was  about  to  lie  cast  out.     Meanwhile,  so  many  had 

*  Norlh  Carolina  OaiplW,  NoTembpr  T,  I74B,  mnd  al»0  Juiuntj  I,  ITM, 
t  TrareLi  of  Four  T«an,  etc.     John  Davii,  p.  BU,     Rooh<^rouc«iiliL     Travel^ 
Itc,  ToL  i,  p.  Gas.        I A  praUtt  agalnat  alatery  waa  maitt  at  Oenoantowti  ia  1H& 
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obeyed  that^  in  1775,  there  were,  in  the  colony  of  Pennsjl- 
Tania,  thoosandfl  of  freed  negro  slaves.  Bat,  to  seize  upon 
these,  run  them  off  and  sell  them  again  into  slavery,  soon  be- 
came so  common  a  crime  that  a  few  men  of  heart  determined 
it  should  stop.  A  score  of  gentlemen,  therefore,  gathered, 
five  days  before  the  battle  of  Lexington,  in  the  old  Sun  Tavern 
at  Philadelphia.  There  they  framed  a  constitution,  and  or* 
ganized  a  body  which  they  named  "  The  Society  for  the  Belief 
of  Free  N^roes  unlawfully  held  in  Bondage."  Four  meet- 
ings were  held.  Ere  a  fifth  came,  the  war  opened,  and,  dur- 
ing nine  years,  the  society  did  nothing.  At  last,  in  1784,  the 
members  once  more  assembled,  and  began  a  long  career  of  ac- 
tivity and  use.  The  cause  of  the  negro  for  a  time  was  popular. 
The  Methodists  took  it  up  and  bade  every  member  of  the  so- 
ciety, where  the  law  would  permit,  emancipate  his  slaves  within 
a  twelvemonth.  Before  a  decade  had  gone  by,  abolition  so- 
cieties sprang  up  in  Bhode  Island,  in  Connecticut,  in  'New 
Jersey,  at  New  York,  at  Baltimore,  in  Virginia,  at  Wash* 
ington,  Pennsylvania,  and  even  on  Maryland's  eastern  shore. 
One  State  became  free  ;*  three  others  provided  for  a  gradual 
abolition,!  two  more  revised  their  emancipation  statutes,  ^  and 
Congress  passed  the  ordinance  of  1787,  which  forbade  slavery 
ever  existing  in  the  territory  of  the  United  States  northwest 
of  the  river  Ohio.  In  Massachusetts  no  act  of  abolition  was 
ever  passed.  When  the  revolution  ended  it  became  the  fashion 
to  consider  slavery  as  at  an  end,  and,  for  the  time  and  the  man- 
ner of  its  extinction,  to  point  to  the  State  Constitution  of  1780 
and  a  phrase  in  the  first  article  of  the  Declaration  of  Bights. 
"  All  men,"  says  that  instrument,  "  are  bom  free  and  equal." 
This  the  courts  afterwards  declared  meant  abolition.  The  people 
chose  to  believe  it,  and  the  custom  of  buying  and  selling  and 
owning  slaves  passed  slowly  away,  like  the  custom  of  purchasing 
the  time  of  redemptioners,  or  binding  young  lads  to  a  trade.* 
The  same  year  that  the  northwestern  territory  became  free 
soil  the  Pennsylvania  Society  took  a  new  name,  sent  a  memo- 
rial to  the  Constitutional  Convention  on  the  subject  of  the 

*  New  Hampshire. 

f  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut.        }  Virginia  and  Maryland. 

*  See  Notes  on  the  History  of  Slavery  in  MasBachusette.    G.  H.  Moore. 
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Blave-trade,  begged  the  printere  at  Philadelphia  not  to  adveiw  I 
tise  the  sale  of  negro  slaves,  and  chose  Benjamin  Franklin  its! 
president.  From  it,  too,  came  one  of  the  memorials  which,  inl 
March,  1790,  excited  southern  congressmen  and  led  to  the  I 
first  resolutions  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  slaveiy  ' 
and  the  slave-trade.  The  wish  of  the  society  was  defeated. 
But,  toward  the  close  of  1791,  the  matter  was  once  more  urged 
on  the  attention  of  the  House. 

When  the  year  1791  opened,  the  country  had  become  one 
of  peace  and  plenty.  Some  murmurs  of  discontent,  indeed, 
were  heard.  But  the  grumblers  were,  most  happily,  confined 
to  the  States  that  lay  to  the  south  of  the  Potomac  river.  In 
the  North  and  in  the  Ea*t  the  meaenres  of  Government  were 
highly  popular.  In  that  section  most  of  the  domestic  debt  waa 
owned.  There  the  war  had  broken  out.  There  most  of  the 
battles  had  been  fought.  There  the  greater  part  of  the  army 
had  been  maintained,  and  there,  ae  a  consequence,  tens  of 
thousands  of  farmers,  tradesmen,  and  merchants  had  come  into 
possession  of  certificates  and  final  settlements.  These  the 
energy  and  skill  of  Hamilton  had  turned  into  interest-bearing  J 
stock.  In  a  moment,  men  who  had  come  to  look  upon  their! 
losses  in  the  good  cause  as  the  price  of  liberty  found  them-  1 
selves  in  the  possession  of  annual  sums,  which,  though  small, 
paid  their  taxes,  and  enabled  them  to  buy  some  new  imple- 
ments for  their  workshops  or  their  farms.  In  their  good  humor 
over  the  lucky  turn  their  affairs  had  taken,  polities  were  for- 
gotten,* a  rage  for  speculation  sprang  up,  and  the  buying  and 
selling  of  Government  scrip  went  briskly  on.  The  Funding 
bill  waa  passed  on  the  fourth  of  August,  1790.  Yet,  when 
the  tenth  of  December  was  come,  fifteen  hundred  thousand 
dollars  of  the  debt  had  been  pnt  into  the  funds  in  the  State 
of  Massachusetts  alone.  Before  the  end  of  the  first  week  in 
February,  1791,  the  sum  had  gone  up  to  two  millions  and  a  half  .f 
Indeed,  it  was  noticed  with  surpri.se  that  in  a  single  week  no 
less  than  four  expresses  "  had  passed  and  repassed  with  Pega- 
Bian  swiftness  "  between  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York.  J 

•  Fisher  Ainea  lo  Dwighl,  April  86,  1791. 

f  New  York  Jouni«l,  Fobnur]'  7,  1701. 

t  N**  York  JouniKl  ud  Patrioti«  Bcgiitci,  Jaaa^rj  ii,  mu 
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The  effect  of  this  activity  was  soon  apparent  Men  who 
had  been  wise  enough  to  keep  their  certificates  and  settlements 
locked  np  in  desks  and  presses,  brought  them  ont,  exchanged 
them  for  shares  of  the  stock,  turned  speculators,  talked  of 
nothing  but  the  funds,  and,  in  their  eagerness  to  know  what 
prices  the  shares  sold  for  at  distant  cities,  cursed  the  weather 
when  the  rains  delayed  the  posts.  Dollars  and  joes  that  had 
for  years  been  lying  idle  under  floors  and  behind  old  chimneys 
were  thus  thrown  into  circulation.  Money  grew  easier  and 
easier  every  day.  In  a  little  while  even  the  poorest  laborer  in 
the  ditches  was  enabled  to  gratify  his  taste  for  speculation  by 
venturing  a  few  shillings  in  a  part  ticket  in  one  of  the  hun- 
dred lotteries  for  the  building  of  schools,  for  the  erection  of 
bridges  and  docks,  for  the  repair  of  churches  and  roads,  for  the 
establishment  of  foundries  and  glass-works.  Many  of  the 
lucky  investors  acquired  fortunes  in  a  few  weeks  which  a  life 
of  industrious  toil  would  never  have  given  them.*  This  em- 
boldened others,  and  such  numbers  of  small  farmers  and  trades- 
men made  haste  to  expend  their  savings  in  lotteries  that  Con- 
necticut and  'New  Hampshire  forbade  the  sale,  within  their 
bounds,  of  tickets  issued  in  other  States.  The  people,  it  was 
feared,  would  be  stripped  of  ready  money.  A  bill  to  do  a  like 
thing  in  Pennsylvania  provoked  a  long  debate.  Supporters  of 
the  measure  declared  the  lottery  system  was  fast  ruining  the 
prosperity  of  the  State.  Farmers  and  artisans,  tradesmen  and 
merchants,  were  neglecting  their  business  to  watch  the  draw- 
ings of  innumerable  wheels.  Great  sums  of  money  were  leav- 
ing the  State  for  which  nothing  came  back  in  return.  This 
was  but  one  phase  of  the  speculative  mania  that  had  over- 
spread the  whole  land.  Every  day  quantities  of  stock  were 
put  up  at  auction,  sold  on  credit,  bought  by  men  not  worth  a 
tenth  part  of  the  face  value  of  the  paper  purchased,  and,  at  the 
expiration  of  tlie  time  of  credit,  the  difference  between  the 
price  then  and  on  the  day  of  purchase  was  either  paid  or  re- 
ceived by  the  buyer.  This  was  a  blow  to  every  kind  of  indus- 
try.    The  New  Jersey  Manufacturing  Company  was  another 

*  "  Eight  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  hare  been  deposited  m  the 
Massachusetts  Bank  to  be  paid  to  the  bearer  of  the  tidiet  No.  6062."  American 
Daily  Advertiser,  May  11,  1791. 


illustratioD  of  what  tlie  mania  for  speculation  oonld  do.  That'' 
company  had  been  vested  with  almost  legislative  power.  The 
workmen  it  employed  were  to  pay  no  taxes  and  be  exempt 
from  duty  in  tlm  militia.  The  company  were  to  pay  no  taxes 
and  raise  by  lottery  ten  thousand  dollars  each  year.  Could  an 
honest  manufacturer  compete  with  such  a  monopoly  i  Would 
it  not  break  down  wages,  and,  with  its  aesured  income  of  ten 
thousand  dollars  and  no  rates  to  pay,  drive  every  rival  from 
the  field  'I  This  spirit  conid  not  be  destroyed.  It  might  be 
checked,  and  to  stop  the  sale  of  lottery-tickets  of  other  States 
was  a  good  place  to  begin.*  In  Maasachusetta  the  Governor 
arged  the  General  Court  to  abolish  all  etich  means  of  rais- 
ing public  money.  They  drew  away  men  from  industry, 
and  acted,  he  said,  ua  an  unjust  tax,  for  the  poor  went  into- 
them  moat  largely, f  The  Governor  was  right.  Men  who  had 
once  been  content  to  shoe  horses  and  to  mond  chairs  quit  th»] 
anvil  and  the  bench,  and,  in  open  violation  of  the  law,  coib- 
ducted  private  wheels  of  their  own. :{  Every  k"ind  of  publio 
improvement  was  supported  by  a  lottery ;  and  such  a  rage  fOT 
btiilding  coiirt-honses,  laying  out  roads,  digging  t;anals,  mend- 
ing river-banks,  as  seized  upon  the  country  iu  17!)1  and  1793, 
was  not  seen  again  for  forty  years. 

Business  likewise  began  to  revive.  The  packets  were  too 
few  to  carry  the  bah-s  and  hogsheads  of  freight  that  were  piled 
at  the  wharves.  The  roads  were  cut  to  pieces  by  the  long  trains 
of  ox-carte  and  farm-wagons  tliat  passed  over  them  ladi^n  with 
produce.  The  postmasters  were  overwhelmed  by  the  htmdreds 
of  letters  that  poured  in  upon  them  every  week.  Never  had  the 
riders  between  the  great  cities  made  their  trips  in  shorter  time. 

•  AmericAii  Ddil^  AdveKiflBr,  Jaauiirjr  t,  (,  aoil  7,  179!. 

t  Nc"  Vork  JiMnist,  June  8.  1791.  Sctch  montbi  Utcr  tUt:  Nune  paper  coo- 
Ulnod,  111  tlm  onluiiin  of  damedtic  iiciri,  tlie  Fnllowtiig ;  "  The  r«ge  for  lollerj  *il- 
veBdire  Is  expiring,  and  it  \r  cipecicd  ilia  cIum  uf  the  Charloslown  Lotterji,  ttliicU 
wtll  oommcMice  drawiag  u  Boon  an  ihc  somi-nniiuil  prize*  ore  published,  will  b« 
Out  'Uxt  words  and  djing  leM&oieal '  of  Inlti^riM  In  tUii  canunonwcilth  (Muia- 
tbuKId).''     New  Vork  Juumiil.  J&Qiuir;;  4,  179t. 

J  Al  Now  York,  on  one  oocanion,  n  hUckiniiih  ntmed  William  Thornton  "u 

A  £iM  li(.  for  "  having  opened  ami  km  on  tiKjt  a  private  iDiierf."  On  another, 
il  I>VKI«t.  •  ohair-maker,  sas  flned  CWM  tar  titv  Mine  oBenoe.    Amuricaa 

\l  AdTartiMT,  Haf  It,  1791. 
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ifet  their  portmanteaos  were  too  small  to  hold  the  huge  bun- 
dies  of  letters  that  awaited  them  at  their  jonmey^s  end.  It  is 
impossible  to  tarn  over  the  pages  of  one  of  the  dingy  news- 
papers of  that  year  without  meeting  with  numberless  vigorous 
complaints  from  subscribers  that  copies  of  the  Journal,  or  the 
Packet,  or  the  Gazette,  had  been  crowded  out  of  the  post-bags 
by  the  weight  and  bulk  of  the  mails.* 

But  there  was  still  another  branch  of  the  public  service 
which  bore  testimony  to  the  ease  of  the  money  market  and  the 
flourishing  state  of  business  affairs.  The  custom  officers  had 
gathered,  in  the  short  space  of  a  year,  nineteen  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars.  Much  larger  sums  have,  in  our  time,  been  col- 
lected in  the  port  of  New  York  during  the  business  hours  of 
two  days.  Yet  this  amount  was,  in  1791,  a  very  great  one, 
and  sufficed  to  pay  two  thirds  of  the  annual  expenses  of  the 
Government.  It  left,  however,  a  deficit  of  eight  hundred  and 
twenty-six  thousand  dollars,  and,  to  meet  such  contingencies  in 
future,  the  secretary  urged  the  passage  of  an  excise  bill  and 
the  establishment  of  a  bank. 

The  proposal  of  such  a  bill  was,  on  his  part,  a  bold  measure ; 
for,  of  all  the  words  that  make  up  the  English  vocabulary,  the 
word  excise  is,  to  the  ears  of  the  multitude,  the  most  odious. 
What  the  tune  of  Boyne  Water  is  to  a  Corkonian,  that,  and 
more  than  that,  has  the  sound  of  excise  been  to  Englishmen 
and  men  of  English  descent  from  the  time  of  Sir  Dudley  Carle- 
ton  down.  This  Hamilton  well  knew,  and  he  labored  hard  to 
make  the  plan  objectionable  to  no  one.  His  friends  in  the 
Senate  were  the  first  to  act,  and  a  bill  framed  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  his  wishes  was  soon  sent  down  to  the  House.  But 
scarcely  had  the  first  line  been  read  when  Jackson,  of  Geor- 
gia, was  on  his  feet  demanding  to  be  heard.  He  was  stopped, 
called  to  order,  and  bidden  to  sit  down  till  the  bill  had  been 
read  througLf  He  obeyed,  and,  when  the  clerk  finished,  ad- 
dressed the  House  in  a  fiery,  rambling  speech.  ^    He  reviewed 

*  See,  for  a  few  of  these  complaints,  New  York  Journal  and  Patriotic  Regis- 
ter, February  10  and  March  21,  1791.  Gazette  of  the  United  States,  January 
5,  February  16,  March  12,  July  16,  and  November  16,  1791.  The  Gazette  hatf 
also  acme  remarks  oc^ied  from  the  Maryland  Herald. 

f  Benton's  Abridgment  of  the  Debates  in  Congress. 

%  Fisher  Ames  to  Dwight,  January  6, 1791, 


the  whole  financial  policy  of  the  Ooverament.  He  exclaimed 
againflt  aflsumption ;  be  denounced  the  Funding  System,  and 
when  at  last  the  Buhject  under  debate  was  reached,  declared 
Buch  a  iHfKlc  uf  taxiktiuu  t4)  he  odiouE,  unequal,  and  nn jnst.  It 
WW  utearly  atiuther  blow  at  the  South.  Nobody  in  the  East 
cared  what  tlio  \)nc*i  of  liquor  was,  for  there  cider  and  beer  were 
etill  left  to  fail  back  ou.  But  in  the  South  there  were  no 
orchards  and  no  hrew-houees.  Men  drank  liquor  because  it  was 
to  them  ae  much  a  necessity  aa  bread  and  meat.  For  this  he 
liad  the  authurity  of  a  distinguished  writer.  Mr.  Morse  bad 
pronounced  grog  to  be  a  necessary  drink  in  the  South,  and 
would  any  northern  gentleman  dispute  the  sayings  of  an  east- 
ern aiitlior  and  a  clorgymao  t  As  to  tho  petition  of  the  Col- 
logo  of  I'bysioians,  lately  read  in  the  House,  it  was  all  fudge. 
What  biudnesH  had  the  doctors  to  interfere )  Why  did  they 
not  strive  to  tax  out  of  use  a  dozen  other  articles  just  as  poison- 
ous !  There  wore  mushroonis :  why  not  pray  Congress  to  stop 
till)  sale  i)f  catsup  because  some  fools  had  been  poisoned  by 
oathig  luuslirooniB  1  The  truth  was  that  the  excise  was  an  £ng- 
lUh  ouetom,  and  Anicncans  had  so  fallen  into  the  habit  of 
imitating  the  Eiiglisli  that  they  too  must  have  an  excise.  He 
plainly  foresaw  the  time  \Fas  at  hand  when  a  man  could  not 
have  even  his  shirt  wonhed  without  a  tax, 

Tho  a)>eech  ended,  he  moved  to  strike  out  the  first  paragraph 
of  the  hitl  But  his  languagu  and  bis  manner  bad  so  disgusted 
tho  Hoiistt  that  fourteen  members  were  all  who  rose  with  him 
in  tho  affirmatin*.  So  poor  a  following,  had  he  been  a  cautiona 
Mid  a  cool  man,  would  have  kept  him  thencefurth  quiet  in  his 
aoaL  But  the  next  day  tlie  excitable  Georgian  was  again  upon 
Um.'  floor,  an  uui^y  and  voluble  aa  ever.  He  would  not,  he  said, 
be  deterred  by  tlie  defeat  of  yesterday,  Wliile  a  monitor  spoke 
within,  nothing  ehotild  hinder  him  frr%m  discharging  a  plain 
duty.  He  wis  not  tlko  firet  genthMnan  in  the  Ilonae  that  had 
btan  oBtTotod  hj  ailent  tntjoritiea,  and  he  oon^oled  himaelf 
witb  tho  Kfleetioa  that  tfaia  BfloHe  came  from  an  utter  ina- 
IdU^  to  aimrar  Ilia  mnatfo. 

Tlw  qieak«n  fonowittg  mt  forth,  nodonbtedhr,  what  wen 
&t  aignnMuts  of  tlw  politicians  and  tavcn  tvaeleB  who  niglttfy 
Hqpoaed  the  kxron  at  an  asdae  kw  to  knota  of  attativ* 
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listeners.  GentleTnen  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  it  was 
said,  had  throst  assumption  on  the  coontiy  with  the  assurance 
that  the  income  of  the  Government  would  be  amply  suffi- 
cient to  meet  all  demands.  Now  they  were  not  ashamed  to 
come  forward,  declare  a  great  deficiency  in  the  revenue,  and 
ask  for  more  taxes.  But  did  this  deficiency  really  exist? 
Gentlemen  went  upon  the  supposition  that  every  dollar  of  the 
State  debts  had  been  assumed  by  the  Government.  Was  this 
the  case  ?  Far  from  it.  Many  of  the  claims  against  the  States 
had  not  been,  and  perhaps  never  would  be,  presented.  Then 
why  this  unseemly  haste  to  gather  money  for  which  there  was 
no  immediate  need  ?  But  admitting  that  there  was  a  pressing 
demand  for  every  penny  of  it,  did  that  justify  the  levying  of  a 
most  ruinous  and  mischievous  tax  ?  An  excise  1  It  ought  to 
be  the  very  last  resort  of  a  people  driven  to  the  wall  and  en- 
gaged in  a  final  struggle  for  existence ;  and  were  Americans 
come  to  this  pass?  Was  there  no  other  means  at  hand  for 
raising  money  ?  It  was  the  fashion  to  ape  Great  Britain.  Why 
not,  then,  do  as  the  British  had  done,  and  put  a  roxmd  duty  on 
salaries,  pensions,  lawyers,  suits  pending  in  the  courts?  Some 
men  seemed  to  think  that,  because  the  people  had  submitted 
and  without  a  murmur  paid  down  near  two  millions  of  dollars 
in  duties,  therefore  they  were  ready  to  bear  any  tax.  Never 
was  there  a  greater  mistake.  The  country  was  in  no  humor 
to  stand  an  excise.  Half  of  it  was  in  a  ferment  already.  Had 
not  North  Carolina  rejected  with  jeers  and  loud  cries  of  scorn 
the  proposal  to  take  an  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States?  Had  she  not  refused  to  suffer  continental 
prisoners  to  be  lodged  in  her  jails  ?  Were  not  her  judges  deep 
in  a  quarrel  with  the  Federal  judges?  Was  not  Georgia 
exdted  over  the  treaty  with  the  Creeks?  Had  Virginia  re- 
covered from  her  indignation  at  the  Assumption  bill?  Yet 
these  were  the  very  States  in  which  an  excise  would  be  most 
galling.  So  great  was  the  consumption  of  ardent  spirits  in  the 
South  that,  were  the  bill  to  pass,  North  Carolina  alone  would 
pay  ten  times  as  much  duty  as  Connecticut.  The  man  must 
indeed  be  dull  of  comprehension  who  supposed  for  a  moment 
that  a  high-spirited  people  would  support  such  a  burden,  and 
be  quiet  while  an  army  of  harpies  scoured  the  land,  prying 
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into  cellars,  breaking  open  barns,  mmma^ng  in  garreta,  and 
bearing  down  all  before  them  like  a  Macedonian  phalanx.  To 
talk  about  such  proceedingB  being  popnlar,  to  say  the  people 
wonid  think  they  were  drinking  down  the  national  debt,  to 
aeeert  that  an  excise  wonld  promote  morality,  showed  gross 
ignorance  of  the  character  of  free  Colnmbians.  It  might 
keep  some  weak  men  from  getting  too  deep  in  their  cups,  bnt 
it  would  turn  thousands  of  othere  into  cheats,  frauds,  and 
smngglcrs. 

With  arguments  like  these  the  southem  members  prolonged 
the  debate  till  the  patience  of  the  House  was  far  spent,  Bnt 
at  last,  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  January,  1791,  the  engrossed 
bill  lay  upon  the  fable,  and  when  the  Speaker  asked,  "  Shall 
this  bill  pass  ? "  thirty-five  members  stood  up  in  the  afflrmative 
and  twenty-one  En  the  negative. 

Meanwhile  a  bill  for  chartering  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  had  come  down  from  the  Senate.  The  charter  had 
passed  in  that  body  with  scarce  a  dissenting  voice,  had  been 
ordered  to  a  tliird  reading  in  the  Honee,  and  the  question  of 
its  passage  put,  when  Smith,  of  South  Carolina,  sonnded  the 
alarm,  Jackson  supported  him,  the  bill  was  quickly  peoom- 
niitted,  and  a  warm  debate  opened.  Smith  made  his  motion 
on  the  first  of  February.  But  not  till  the  eighth  of 
month  were  the  ayes  and  nays  taken  for  the  last  time. 

The  plan  which  excited  bo  much  opposition  provided  that 
a  number  of  Bubecribers  should  be  incorporated  into  a  bank,  to 
be  known  as  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  Tlie  capital  waa 
to  be  ten  milhon  dollars ;  the  number  ot  ehares  twenty-five 
thousand ;  the  par  value  of  each  share  four  hundred  dollars. 
The  Govemraent  was  to  become  a  enbecriber  to  tlie  amount  of 
two  millions,  and  to  require  in  rehun  a  loan  of  an  equal 
emm,  payable  in  ten  yearly  instalments  of  two  hundred  tl 
Band  dollars  each.  The  rest  of  the  capital  stock  was  to  be 
to  the  pnblic,  and  to  be  paid  for,  one  quarter  in  gold  and  silver 
and  three  qnartere  in  the  eix  or  three  per  cent  certificjites  of 
the  national  debt.  The  life  of  the  Bank  was  to  end  in  1811, 
and,  that  capitalists  might  bo  induced  to  subscribe  prompt^* 
a  pledge  was  given  that  for  twenty  years  to  come  Coi 
Would  iBOorporato  no  other. 
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Two  kinds  of  argoments  were  urged  by  the  men  whom  in- 
terest or  blind,  prejudice  moved  to  stand  out  against  the  bilL 
Some  declared  it  to  be  unconstitutionaL  Some  asserted  that  a 
bank  was  of  no  use.  That  such  an  objection  should  have  been 
made  and  urged  with  force  seems  at  first  thought  strange,  for 
it  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  gigantic  system  of  banking  which 
is  now  the  mainstay  of  business  and  the  prop  of  every  enter- 
prise is  not  yet  ninety  years  old,  and  that  when  the  revolution 
opened  nothing  of  the  kind  was  known  in  the  country.  The 
number  of  such  institutions  is  at  present  more  than  seven  thou- 
sand four  hundred.  Their  capital  exceeds  seven  himdred  and 
seventy  millions  of  dollars.  Their  deposits  are  far  above 
twenty-nine  hundred  milUons;  their  notes  are  freely  taken 
in  every  city  of  the  Union.*  In  1791,  in  most  of  the  States,  a 
bank-bill  had  never  been  seen.  Beyond  the  mountains,  in  the 
districts  of  Kentucky  and  of  Tennessee,  military  warrants  and 
guard  certificates,  horses  and  cows,  oxen,  cow-bells,  and  acres  of 
land,  constituted  the  money  with  which  the  people  paid  their 
debts  and  in  which  they  expressed  their  wealth.f  In  western 
Pennsylvania  whiskey  was  the  circulating  medium.  In  the 
South  every  merchant  and  planter  so  fortunate  as  to  have  coin 
kept  it  securely  locked  in  strong-boxes  in  his  own  home,  and, 
when  a  note  was  brought,  told  down  the  joes  and  Spanish  dol- 
lare  with  his  own  hand. 

In  truth,  but  four  great  cities  in  the  country  could  boast  of 
a  bank.  The  oldest  and  most  opulent  of  them  all  was  the 
work  of  Robert  Morris,  was  at  Philadelphia,  was  known  as 
the  Bank  of  North  America,  and  had  not  yet  completed  its 
tenth  year.  For  three  years  no  rival  appeared ;  but  in  1784 
two  sprang  up  almost  simultaneously.  The  first  in  point  of 
time  was  the  Massachusetts  Bank  at  Boston,  which  began  busi- 
ness on  a  capital  that  would  not  now  suffice  to  purchase  one  of 
the  many  magnificent  buildings  in  which  a  host  of  clerks  and 
book-keepers  transact  the  business  of  its  competitors.  Four 
months  later  some  New  York  merchants  obtained  a  char- 
ter from  their  Legislature  amidst  a  pamphlet  war  as  furious 

*  In  1883  the  national  banks  numbered  2,308 ;  savings  banks,  667 ;  private 
bankers,  etc.,  4,473.    See  the  Report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  CurrenQV  for  188a 
t  Patnam*!  History  of  Middle  TennesseA. 
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as  that  between  the  impoeters  and  the  non-impoBtere,  opened 
the  doors  of  their  institution,  and  the  Bank  of  New  York  be- 
gan to  receive  deposits  and  make  loans.  The  Maryland  Bank 
at  Baltimore  came  next ;  but  the  year  was  drawing  to  a  close 
before  a  single  depositor  came  to  its  counter,  and  its  name 
does  not,  therefore,  appear  in  that  famone  paper  which  Hamil- 
ton drew  up  and  submitted  to  the  President  on  the  subject  of 
the  proposed  bank.* 

The  Antifederaliats,  therefore,  who  declared  such  a  corpora- 
tion wonld  be  of  no  nse,  and  that  not  one  of  ite  notes  would 
ever  find  its  way  to  Georgia  or  New  Hampshire,  said  no  more 
thanmany  of  their  heai-erslielieved.  In  the  four  opulent  towns 
wliere  banks  existed,  five  men  out  of  ten  had  nothing  to  pat 
in  tliem.  Of  those  who  had,  some  were  deterred  from  making 
deposits  by  the  recollection  that  their  fathers  had  never  done 
60  before  them,  others  by  the  strong  antipathy  which  they  felt 
for  banks  in  general.  The  old  way,  they  said,  of  doing  busi- 
ness was  good  enough.  If  a  man  were  prosperous  and  bad 
cash  to  spare,  the  best  place  to  keep  it  was  in  his  own  house 
under  Ids  own  lock  and  key.  If  he  were  in  a  pinch,  there 
were  always  a  dozen  merchants  who  wonld,  on  proper  security, 
endorse  his  bills  or  loan  him  money  at  a  low  rate  of  interest ; 
but  let  banks  be  set  up,  and  all  such  transactions  would,  in  a 
little  while,  be  over  their  counters.  Merchants  would  be  de- 
prived of  the  lawful  gains  of  lending;  embarrassed  tradesmen 
would  be  ground  down  by  extortionate  discounts.  It  was 
only  necessary  to  look  at  New  York  or  Philadelphia  to  see 
this  fully  exemplilied.  In  those  cities  the  banks  were  fast 
growing  rich  on  the  money  wrung  from  debtors.  They  were 
moneyed  monopolies ;  they  were  aristocratic  institutions ;  they 
encouraged  usury  ;  they  took  coin  out  of  circulation ;  they  set 
ap  false  credits;  they  unsettled  all  the  saft^ards  of  trade. 
Men  who  under  the  colonial  way  of  buying  wonld  have  had 

*  The  Bank  of  North  America  nu  ohftnered  on  Decetober  31,  17S1,  and  the 
Uusachusctu  Bank  on  Fcbruarj  7,  1784.  The  Bank  of  New  Tork  commenced 
buiineae  June  9,  1TS4.  The  Uar^laml  Bank  was  chartered  in  NovciabGr,  ITSO, 
■nd  etsTtcd  with  two  ihirds  of  iu  capital  paid  in  ITS].  The  capital  of  the  four 
tumi  lip  to  (1,960,000,  For  the  dilCuMion  over  the  New  York  Bank,  MB  N«» 
York  Packets  (or  1784.  Traditions  of  other  baaki  eiiitlng  at  A  much  eartUi 
period  luve  oomc  dawn  to  ui.    But  the;  were  loan  officei,  and  in  lu 
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no  standing  in  the  mercantile  commnnity  now  figured  as  great 
merohants  (thanks  to  the  fictitious  credit  the  banks  enabled 
them  to  keep  up),  deceived  honest  people,  and,  when  they  went 
to  pieces,  caused  great  distress.  The  duty  of  a  good  govern- 
ment  was  to  destroy,  not  to  charter  monopolies. 

It  was  useless  to  tell  men  who  talked  in  this  way  that  the 
proposed  Bank  could  do  none  of  these  objectionable  things ; 
that  it  could  not  hold  an  acre  of  ground  above  what  was  needed 
for  its  own  use,  except  the  land  came  as  a  judgment,  or  to  sat- 
isfy a  mortgage ;  that  it  could  not  own  a  bushel  of  grain  or  a 
bale  of  goods  except  as  security  for  a  loan,  nor  buy  a  single 
bond  of  the  United  States ;  and  that,  as  seven  and  a  half  mill- 
ions of  dollars  in  certificates  were  to  be  exchanged  for  bills, 
money  would  be  thrown  into  circulation,  not  taken  out  They 
mTmablyflOTightrefngein  theaaBertion  thatacharterwould  be 
unconstitutionaL  The  Constitution,  said  the  very  grumblers 
who  three  years  before  denounced  it  most  bitterly,  gives  no 
direct  authority  to  Congress  to  create  banks,  and  where  au- 
thority is  not  directly  expressed,  it  is  implicitly  withheld.  They 
were  told  that  Congress  was  every  day  doing  a  dozen  things 
for  which  no  authority  was  to  be  found  in  the  Constitution. 
Where  were  the  articles  empowering  that  body  to  bay  up  the 
national  debt  in  the  market,  to  redeem  captives  in  Algiers,  or 
to  give  a  salary  to  the  Vice-President  ?  Yet  were  any  of  these 
acts  thought  to  be  unlawful  ?  The  Antif ederalists  answered  that 
these  were  not  parallel  cases,  that  the  Sank  bill  infringed  the 
rights  of  States,  that  it  authorized  the  subscribers  to  buy  and 
hold  lands  in  the  cities,  and  that  such  power  could  be  granted 
by  the  States  alone.  This,  the  supporters  of  the  measure  re- 
sponded, was  absurd,  and  made  the  debate  lose  all  solemnity. 
Kear  every  great  town  was  some  spot  over  which  the  State 
had  no  control.  Wherever  there  was  an  arsenal,  wherever 
there  was  a  light-house,  wherever  there  was  a  Government 
wharf,  or  an  acre  of  public  land,  there  was  the  will  of  Con- 
gress supreme.  What,  then,  hindered  national  banks  from 
being  established  at  Eeedy  Island,  at  Conococheague,  or  among 
the  shells  and  sea- weed  of  Sandy  Hook  ?  Such  places,  it  was 
indeed  true,  were  not  suitable,  but  they  proved  beyond  a 
doubt  that  Congress  could  lawfully  grant  a  charter,  though  the 
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Constitntioii  did  not  declare  the  right  in  so  many  words.  Then 
their  opponents  took  refuge  in  the  Federalist,  and  shrewdly 
defended  their  arguments  witli  garbled  sentciiuea  drawn  from 
thoBe  numbers  believed  to  be  bj  the  hand  of  Uumilton. 

The  plan,  however,  was  much  liked,  and  passed  the  Hoiis« 
by  a  handsome  majority,  on  a  vote  wbicli,  hke  many  of  the 
Totes  of  that  eession  and  of  sessions  yet  to  come,  was  greatly 
a£ected  by  tiie  lino  that  Maaon  and  Dixon  ran  out  twenty- 
eight  years  before.  Of  the  thirty-tire  members  who  came  from 
the  North,  but  one,  on  that  day,  voted  against  the  Bank,  Five 
of  tlie  twenty-four  southerners  supported  the  bill,  and  among 
them  was  John  Sevier, 

After  three  years  of  as  strange  viciesitudes  as  ever  fall  to 
the  lot  of  heroes  in  novels  and  plays,  the  fortune  of  Sevier 
was  once  more  prospering.  On  the  summer  day  in  1788,  when 
he  came  back  from  his  campaign  against  the  Indians,  the 
plight  of  no  man  in  all  the  Tennessee  district  seemed  more 
desperate.  His  government  was  gone.  He  had  by  name  been 
cut  off  from  the  benefit  of  the  Act  of  Pardon  and  Oblivion. 
He  had  been  declared  a  traitor,  and  a  warrant  for  his  arrest  was 
out.  To  find  a  jndge  hard-hearted  enough  to  issue  the  war- 
rant was  diflienlt;  for,  whatever  opinion  lawyers  and  magis- 
trates over  the  mountains  might  bold  of  his  conduct,  it  was 
in  Tennessee  tlioiight  to  be  manly  and  just.  No  frontiers. 
man,  unless  a  boon  companion  of  Tipton,  ever  called  Sevier 
by  any  other  name  than  Nolliebueky  Jack,  or  spoke  of  him  as 
other  than  a  man  who  had  rendered  important  services  to  the 
State ;  who,  in  a  great  crisis,  bad  brought  order  out  of  con- 
fusion, had  set  up  a  vigorous  government,  had  administered  a 
strict  justice,  and,  by  promptness  and  decision,  saved  tlie  dia 
trict  from  the  horrors  of  an  Indian  war. 

For  a  long  time,  therefore,  Sevier  continued  to  show  him- 
self in  the  settlements,  and  ventured  t«  appear  at  Jonesboro 
during  a  musterof  the  militia.  Even  then  all  might  have  gone 
well  had  he  not  quarrelled  with  an  old  enemy,  who,  with  the 
aid  of  Tipton  and  his  band,  seized  him  by  night,  dragged  him 
to  Morganton,  and  threw  him  into  jail.  At  Morganton,  in 
broad  daylight,  in  the  midst  of  a  crowded  court-room,  he  waa 
TeBoned  by  a  friend,  was  sent  the  next  year  to  the  Senate  of 
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North  Carolina,  presented  himself  at  the  capitol,  took  his 
seat,  procured  an  act  of  pardon,  and,  in  1790,  was  elected  to 
Congress. 

It  is  said  that  in  the  throng  that  stood  in  the  log  conrt- 
house  at  Moiganton  on  the  day  of  the  rescue  was  a  jonng  lad 
whose  intrepidity,  whose  energy,  whose  fiery  temper  and  in- 
tense love  of  right,  made  him  in  after-years  the  most  remarka- 
ble man  the  Bepublic  had  yet  produced.  His  parents  were 
Protestant  Irish,  came  ov^er  from  Carrickfergus  in  1765,  and 
made  a  clearing  and  built  a  cabin  at  Twelve  Mile  Creek,  a 
branch  of  the  river  Catawba,  whose  valley  has  since  become 
renowned  for  its  wine-producing  grapes.  Waxhaw,  the  near- 
est settlement,  lay  partly  in  North  and  partly  in  South  Caro- 
lina, and  some  doubt  therefore  exists  as  to  which  was  his  native 
State.  To  the  end  of  his  life,  Andrew  Jackson  seems  to  have 
believed  it  was  South  Carolina.  But  his  biographers  have  cor- 
rected his  error,  and  decided  that  it  was  not.  However  this 
may  be,  Jackson  grew  up  to  manhood  at  Waxhaw,  and  carried 
through  life  a  deep  scar  on  his  hand  and  another  on  his  head 
as  evidence  of  the  brutality  of  Tarleton's  men.  For  a  time  he 
was  a  saddler's  boy.  Then  he  became  a  law  student ;  and  at 
twenty-one  was  on  his  way  over  the  mountains  to  act  as  public 
prosecutor  for  the  district  of  Tennessee.  For  three  years  he 
spent  his  time  suing  debtors  and  fighting  Indians  around  Nash- 
ville. Before  he  was  twenty-five,  two  thirds  of  the  law  busi- 
ness of  western  Tennessee  was  in  his  hands. 

The  settlements  from  which  Jackson  drew  most  of  his  prac- 
tice lay  scattered  along  the  bluffs  of  the  Cumberland  river  for 
a  distance  of  eighty  miles.  Some  few  cabins,  it  is  true,  were 
to  be  found  huddled  together,  as  far  back  from  the  water  of 
the  river  as  twelve  miles.  But  they  stood  in  the  midst  of  an 
almost  unbroken  wilderness,  and  the  people  dwelling  in  them 
lived  in  never-ending  dread  of  the  bullets  and  arrows  of  the 
savages.  The  dense  forests  of  hardwood  trees,  the  matted  un- 
derbrush, the  tall  cane  that  covered  the  face  of  the  earth  for 
miles  and  miles  in  every  direction,  turned  the  whole  country 
into  a  lurking-place  and  ambush  for  the  most  crafty  and  im- 
placable of  foes.  No  man  dared  to  fell  a  tree,  to  plant  an  acre 
of  com,  to  pick  aberry  from  a  bush,  to  go  to  the  nearest  spring 
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for  water,  or  even  to  sit  in  the  ehade  of  liis  own  cabin,  bnt  lua 
gan  and  hia  powder-horn  were  ready  beside  him.  During  four- 
teen years  the  death-rate  was  as  high  as  one  human  being  in 
every  ten  days.  In  1 787  thirty-three  men  were  killed  by  In- 
dians within  seven  miles  of  Nashville. 

The  hamlet  which  in  1791  bore  the  name  of  Nash' 
was  twelve  years  old.  Seventy-fieven  years  before,  Charlvill^ 
the  first  white  man  known  to  have  set  foot  upon  the  soil, 
came  hunting  and  trapping  throogh  the  country  with  a  band 
of  Frenchmen.  Tliey  were  much  taken  by  the  spot,  settled 
on  it,  and  put  up  a  few  rude  huts  hard  by  the  ruins  of  a  de. 
serted  Shawnee  fort.  But  the  Frenchmen  in  time  departed 
as  the  Indians  had  before  them,  and  when,  in  1779,  James 
Robertson  came  up  the  Cumberland  with  a  party  of  pioneers, 
a  few  heaps  of  rotting  logs  were  all  they  saw  of  CharlviUe'a 
huts.  Close  to  these  they  camped,  and  the  following  spring 
were  joined  by  their  families  and  friends,  and  the  settlemeat 
of  Nashville  began.* 

When  Jackson  first  beheld  the  town  in  1788  it  consisted  of 
a  court-hoise,  a  jail,  and  upward  of  eighty  cabins  of  the  mdest 
kind.  The  floors  of  these  habitations  were  made  of  puncheons ; 
the  roofs  were  clapboarded ;  the  ddes  were  of  rough-hewn  logs 
and  chinked.  The  windows,  closed  with  thick  shutters,  were 
without  glass.  Only  the  more  pretentious  houses,  those  whoee 
dimensions  exceeded  twenty  feet  on  a  side,  whose  rooms  num- 
bered more  than  two,  had  doors  hung  on  hinges  which  the 
blacksmith  had  beaten  out  of  the  tires  of  a  broken-down  wagon 
or  the  cast-off  shoos  of  a  horse.  Bedsteads  were  rarely  seen, 
for  few  settlers  had  more  than  one  room,  in  which  the  whols- 
family  lived,  ate,  and  at  night  lay  down  to  sleep  on  piles  of  | 
akins,  to  find  in  the  morning  that  snakes  and  inaects  had  shared 
with  them  tlie  warmth  of  the  bed.t    Nashville  was  indeed  anj 

*  "  Notice  ia  hereby  giTen  tbit  the  new  road  from  CtmpbcH's  Suiion  to  Nut^ 
Ttlle  »u  opened  on  the  tuenij-fifth  of  September,  and  the  guard  attended  at  that 
time  to  C9<^a^t  inch  persona  ai  were  ready  to  pnxeed  lo  NisliTille,  ,  .  .  and  that 
on  the  Grit  day  of  October  neit  the  guard  will  attend  at  the  game  place  for  ih« 
•am«  purpoBc."    North  CBtolliiB  Slate  Gazette,  No»eral»er  28,  1788. 

f  Francii  Baily,  an  ascroDomer  of  Bome  note,  and  the  foimder  of  the  Rojal 
Aitnjnomioal  Sodely,  hae  left  a  pleasing  account  of  a  jnumcy  through  TonDessec^ 
etc     S««  Journal  of  a  Tout  in  the  Unuttled  P«rU  of  the  United  3latei  of  North 
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outpost  of  dvilizatioii.  Not  a  honse  was  to  be  met  with  be- 
tween it  and  Natchez.  To  reach  Ejioxville,  the  first  town  of 
any  size  to  the  eastward,  was  a  fifteen  days'  jonmey  over  the 
mountains  and  across  a  country  so  infested  with  Indians  that 
immigrants  dared  not  traverse  it  without  a  guard.  Korth  of 
Nashville  the  country  was  trackless  to  the  Kentucky  border. 

Kentucky  was  soon  to  become  a  State.  After  seven  years 
of  murmuring  and  petitioning,  the  prayers  of  the  people  to  be 
separated  from  Virginia  were  heard.  But  not  till  four  acts  of 
session  had  been  passed  by  Virginia,  and  nine  conventions  held 
by  the  people  of  Kentucky,  did  the  bill  pass  both  Houses  of 
Congress  and  receive  the  assent  of  the  President.  Fourteen 
days  later  (February  twenty-eighth,  1791)  a  like  privilege  was 
given  to  Vermont.  The  admission  of  Kentucky  into  the  Union 
was  put  off  till  the  first  of  June,  1792.  But  Vermont  became 
a  State  immediately  after  Congress  rose,  and  Congress  rose  on 
the  third  of  March. 

Meanwhile  the  progress  of  the  Bank  bill  was  watched  with 
great  anxiety.  Aiter  passing  the  House  it  had  been  sent  to  the 
President  with  all  possible  speed.  But  Washington  withheld 
his  signature  till  the  ten  days  allowed  by  law  were  all  but 
spent.  His  determination  had  been  much  shaken  by  the  ar- 
guments advanced  in  the  debate  in  the  House,  and  by  the  rea- 
sonings which  from  time  to  time  had  come  out  in  the  gazettes. 
Some  assured  him  that  the  measure  was  wholly  unconstitu- 
tional from  beginning  to  end,  and  that  he  would  do  well  to 
have  a  care  how  he  wantonly  violated  a  constitution  he  had 
done  so  much  to  make  a  success.  Others  told  him  that,  even 
if  setting  up  a  bank  were  constitutional,  it  was  still  impolitic. 
A  moneyed  class,  a  few  of  the  holders  of  certificates,  would 
be  given  benefits  and  privileges  that  could  not  be  enjoyed  by 
alL  A  small  aristocracy  of  wealth  would  be  created,  and  bring 
down  upon  the  Government  the  heavy  hatred  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  for  whose  good  the  Constitution  had  been 
framed,  and  to  whom  in  time  of  trouble  it  must  look  for  sup- 
port  The  Bank,  moreover,  would  defeat  a  very  important 
purpose  of  Congress.    That  body  had  decreed  that  after  the 

America  in  1796  and  1797.  Bj  the  Ute  Vnnda  Bulj,  F.  R.  8.,  Preiident  of  tin 
a  A.  a  Ixmdoii,  1851. 
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year  1800  the  seat  of  Government  bUouIi]  be  somewhere  on 
the  Potomac  river,  Bnt  let  the  Bank  law  go  into  effect,  and 
Philadelpliia  would  at  once  become  the  centre  of  all  the  Btock- 
jobbing  and  speculating  operations  of  the  land ;  nnraberlesa 
interestfl,  then  quite  unknown,  would  spring  up,  and,  after  t«n 
jeara  had  gone  bj.  Congress  would  be  found  fast  anchored  and 
immovable  on  the  very  spot  where  it  then  was. 

Each  of  these  arguments  had  much  weight  with  the  PreA J 
dent,  and,  in  bis  doubt  what  to  do,  he  timied  to  Randolph  autlfl 
Jefferson  for  advice.     They  begged  him  not  to  sign.  *^ 

That  Randolph  shonld  have  done  so  was  natural,  for  he  wbb 
a  man  of  no  deciaon  of  character,  and  a  most  consnnimate 
master  of  the  art  of  splitting  hairs.  So  fertile  was  his  mind  in 
distinctions  of  useless  nicety,  objections  and  objectionB  to  ob- 
jections, that,  no  matter  which  side  of  a  question  he  set  out  to 
argue,  he  was  almost  always  certain  to  bring  up  on  the  other. 
lie  had  first  come  into  public  notice  as  a  member  of  what  v 
called  Washington's  luiUtjiry  family,  bad  risen  to  be  GovemOTl 
of  Virginia,  bad  sat  in  the  Federal  Convention,  and  had  thenoa  ] 
climbed  to  the  lugh  place  from  wliich  a  few  yeius  IatA*r  he  was 
driven  overwhelmed  with  disgrace.  His  ojjndnct  in  the  Con- 
vention well  shows  the  character  of  Ids  mind.  lie  brought  in 
the  Virginia  Plan,  urged  it  strongly,  and  saw  it  adopted  by  the 
committee.  But  from  that  moment  he  began  to  see  objections, 
opposed  the  Constitution  bitterly,  refused  to  sign  it,  went 
home,  changed,  became  a  warm  Federalist,  and  gladly  took 
office  nnder  the  instrument  he  once  thought  too  bad  to  sub- 
scribe. But  hard  as  it  was  for  Randolph  to  come  to  a  deci- 
sion, and  stand  by  it,  the  Bank  hill  gave  him  little  trouble. 
His  natural  bias  led  him  to  find  faults  in  it,  and  to  these  he 
was  kept  finn  by  his  cousin,  the  Secretary  of  State, 

Mnch  of  Jeffereou's  dislike  to  the  bill  may  uudoubtedtra 
have  been  sincere.  But  by  far  the  lai^r  part  sprang  from  in>9 
tense  hatred  of  Harailton.  He  could  not  bear  to  see  the  grcaU' 1 
est  place  in  the  Cabinet  filled  by  any  but  himself.  It  fretted  I 
him  to  think  tliat  while  Knox  was  busy  with  the  petty  aSairi  J 
of  a  regiment  of  troops,  tliat  while  he  himself  spent  hours  oil 
every  day  in  exclianging  notes  with  the  French  uunister,  otM 
writing  chiding  letters  to  Carmiohael  or  Short,  or  listen! 
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to  the  daimB  of  riyal  inyeiitorsy  Hamilton  was  perfecting  a 
financial  policy  that  drew  upon  him  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
continent.  The  Sevenne  bill,  the  ABsnmption  Act,  the  Fund- 
ing System,  were  fast  bringing  the  conntry  to  a  state  of  pros- 
perity which  seemed  marvellons.  The  men  who  two  years 
before  beheld  the  national  debt  steadily  growing  larger  and 
larger,  saw  with  delight  great  snms  of  it  bought  and  can- 
celled every  few  months  by  the  Government.  All  over  the 
land  mills  and  factories  were  going  up,  and  such  a  demand  was 
made  for  money  that  the  price  of  it  was  already  one  per  cent 
a  month.  Yet  the  sight  of  this  business  activity  excited  in  the 
breast  of  Jefferson,  the  stem  patriot,  only  malignant  hatred 
for  the  man  to  whose  fertile  brain  and  untiring  labor  it  was  due. 
When,  therefore,  Washington  sought  advice  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  Jefferson  drew  up  a  paper  in  which  he  attacked  the 
Bank  bill  with  bitterness.  This  reply,  and  that  of  Bandolph, 
were  sent  to  Hamilton.  But  they  soon  came  back  to  the 
President  with  such  an  able  refutation  that  he  signed  the 
bill  and  it  became  a  law. 

Kot  a  moment  was  lost  in  putting  the  Bank  into  operation. 
The  announcement  was  made  that,  on  the  morning  of  July 
fourth,  1791,  the  books  would  be  opened  for  subscriptions  at 
Philadelphia.  Every  one  who  on  that  day  entered  his  name 
for  a  share  was  to  be  required  to  pay  twenty-five  dollars  down ; 
twenty-five  dollars  in  specie  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  in 
public  securities  on  the  first  of  January,  1792;  twenty-five 
dollars  in  specie  and  seventy-five  in  securities  on  the  first  of 
July,  1792,  and  the  same  sum  of  each  on  the  first  of  January, 
1793.  Five  thousand  shares  were  taken  by  the  Government ; 
twenty  thousand  were  offered  to  the  people.  The  most  san- 
guine Federalist  had  never  doubted  that  several  weeks  would 
pass  before  so  great  a  number  of  shares  would  find  their  way 
to  private  hands.  But  the  sun  was  scarce  up  on  the  morning 
of  Monday,  the  fourth  of  July,  when  the  street  in  front  of 
Carpenter's  Hall  was  filled  with  a  crowd  of  merchants  and 
speculators,  laughing  and  jesting,  and  exchanging  snuff.*  The 
doors  had  not  been  open  fifteen  minutes  when  those  who  could 
get  within  hearing  had  offered  subscriptions  for  twenty-four 
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thousand  sharea.*  This  was  four  thooBand  more  than  could, 
by  law,  be  taken.  The  commiseiooers  were  amazed  and  de- 
lighted, closed  the  booka,  and  instantly  adjonmed,  that  they 
might  coiiBider  what  to  do  with  the  extra  subecriptionB.t  Only 
a  few  payments  were  made,  and  the  gentleman  who  was  bo  for^ 
tunate  as  to  have  put  down  the  first  twenty-five  dollars  re- 
ceived fifty  for  his  receipt  before  quitting  the  building.  }  Early 
the  next  day  a  meeting  of  the  fiubBcribers  was  held,  and  the 
conclueion  reached  that  it  was  no  more  than  just  that  each 
Bbonid  suffer  a  pro  rata  deduction  from  his  Bubscription — that 
every  miyn  who  made  a  bid  might  get  some  stock.* 

But  this  amicable  arrangement  was  far  from  satisfying  the 
unfortunate  ones  who  stood  in  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd  or 
lived  in  distant  cities.  They  went  into  a  rage,  and  denounced 
the  Bank  as  a  job.  Certificates,  it  was  said,  Bent  by  gentlemen 
at  New  York  for  eight  hundred  shares,  and  by  gentlemen  at 
Boston  for  a  yet  larger  number,  had  been  excluded ;  but  not  a 
single  refusal  had  been  given  to  a  Phikdelphian.  The  Bank, 
therefore,  was  clearly  to  be  carried  on  for  the  good  of  Phila- 
delphia. J  Nor  were  the  grumblers  silenced  when  it  appeared 
that  more  than  half  the  bank  scrip,  as  it  was  called,  was  owned 
in  Massachusetts^  and  New  York,  Not  a  dollar  was  sub- 
Bcribed  at  Baltimore,  and  very  few  in  North  Carolina  or  Vi^ 
ginia.  0  Late  in  May  a  meeting  was  held  at  Charleston,  and 
resolutions  passed  to  purchase  some  of  the  shares.  For  a  week 
a  paper  was  carried  about  the  city,  the  citizens  urged  to  be 

*  The  ncw»pKp«iB  of  the  time  ilat«  that  the  buik  »u  Blled  in  Gfteoi  mloutM. 
American  D&ilj  Advertiser,  July  B,  1791,  JeSersoa  says  in  leas  tbu  tn  hour. 
JefleraoD  to  HoDro?,  July  JO,  17S1.  Washin^D  to  Qumphreys,  Jaly  20,  ITSI, 
uid  lo  Q.  Uorris,  July  SS,  1791. 

\  See  the  account  in  Ibe  PennaylTstui  Oaiette,  July  fl 

t  American  Duly  Advertiser,  July  IS,  1791. 

■  American  Daily  Advertiser,  July  7,  17fll.     The  bank  opened  it«  ioon  f 
depoiits  DeceiDber  13,  1791.     Ibid.,  December  19,  1791. 

I  Uadifion  to  Jefferson,  July  13,  1791. 

'  Late  In  March  the  BubscriptionH  to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  snmmed 
np  in  IfaiBachusetta  to  tZ.SM.IZi-ih:.     Ameripon  Daily  Advertiser,  August  SS, 
1791.     An  attempt  vos  made  to  have  the  Stale  subucribe  10  four  hundred  sbarai^, 
but  the  vote  stood :  ayes.SS;  nays,ll!.     See  Herald  of  Freedom,  Jnoe  18,  lISlbT 
American  Daily  Advertiser,  June  21  and  38,  1791. 

4  JeffaiMD  (0  Uooros,  Julj  10. 17*1. 
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prompt^  and  told  fhat,  nnlefls  the  deposit  was  paid  in  Philadel- 
phia  on  the  first  of  Jnly,  they  would  snrely  be  ^^  left  out,"  so 
great  was  the  eagerness  to  subscribe  at  the  Korth.*  Yet  little 
of  the  scrip  went  to  Charleston.  That  this  should  have  been 
so  is  not  strange.  It  is  in  part  to  be  ascribed  to  the  dis- 
tances these  cities  were  from  Philadelphia,  and  in  part  to  the 
thorough  search  the  specrJators  had  made  for  certificates  in 
eyeiy  village  and  hamlet  of  the  South.  But,  when  all  due 
aDowance  has  been  made,  the  significant  fact  still  remains  that 
in  1791  the  wealth  of  the  Sepublic  was  in  the  North. 

And  now  that  the  Sank,  as  the  phrase  went,  had  filled,  the 
price  of  its  stock  began  to  rise.  Before  the  close  of  July  a 
wild  desire  to  speculate  in  the  scrip  broke  out  at  Philadelphia 
and  New  York.  Men  of  all  ranks  f  made  haste  to  buy  it,  and, 
if  they  had  not  the  money  at  hand,  borrowed  and  gladly  paid, 
some  two  and  a  half  per  cent  a  month,  and  some  one  per  cent 
a  week,  j:  For  the  whole  summer  scarce  anything  else  was 
bought  or  sold  or  talked  of.  The  stock-jobbers,  it  was  said, 
were  the  only  men  having  anything  to  do,  and  if  a  man  had 
not  stock  he  might  as  well  diut  himself  up  in  his  cellar.^ 
Tradesmen  complained  that  their  i^ops  were  deserted;  mer- 
chants that  their  bales  lay  unopened  in  their  warehouses.  Even 
busy  men  asserted  that  they  could  not  snatch  a  moment  from 
their  labors  and  sit  down  in  the  coffee-house  to  read  the 
gazettes  but  the  eternal  buzz  of  the  gamblers  drove  them 
out.  I 

By  the  first  of  August  the  scrip  had  gone  well  above  par. 
On  the  second,  a  New  York  house  which  dealt  largely  in 
stocks  sold  two  hundred  shares  at  one  hundred  dollars  pre- 
mium ;  and  it  was  noticed  that  on  the  same  day  the  Bank  of 

*  American  Daily  Advertiser,  June  24,  1791. 

f  "  Of  all  the  shameful  circumstances  of  this  business,  it  is  among  the  great- 
est to  see  members  of  the  Legislature,  who  were  most  active  in  pushing  this  job^ 
openly  grasping  its  emoluments.'*    Madison  to  Jefferson,  July  10, 1791. 

I  Madison  to  Jefferson,  New  York,  August  4,  1791. 

*  American  Daily  Advertiser,  August  29,  1791. 

I  "  In  fact,  stock-jobbing  drowns  every  other  subject.  The  coffee-house  te  in 
an  eternal  buzz  with  the  gamblers."  Madison  to  Jefferson,  New  York,  July  10^ 
1791.  ^  The  land  office,  the  Federal  town,  certain  schemes  of  manufacture  are 
likely  to  be  converted  into  aliment  for  that  rage  (speculation)."  Jefferson  to 
Monxoe,  Joly  10, 1791. 
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the  State  of  New  Yorli  was  filled  in  five  minutes.*  A  week 
later  two  hundred  and  eighty  dollare  was  asked  and  paid 
down  for  shares  at  New  York-f  The  next  day,  August  11th, 
they  fell  to  two  hundred  and  five,  J  but  twenty-four  boura 
later  rose  again  to  two  hundred  and  twenty,*  Newa  had 
corae  in  that  far  higher  prices  were  being  freely  paid  at  Philar 
delphia.  Indeed,  on  the  eleventh  of  August,  while  the  scrip 
was  bringing  but  two  hundred  and  five  at  New  York,  it  was 
selling  for  three  hundred  and  twenty  at  Philadelphia.  The 
excitement  became  intense.  On  the  morning  of  the  twelfth 
the  coSee-housea  were  filled  with  men  eager  to  soli,  and,  as  a 
natural  consequence,  ||  the  men  who  in  the  morning  sold  at 
three  hundred  bought  back  before  sundown  at  one  hundred. 
The  rage  of  those  who  a  few  hours  before  had  fancied 
themselves  the  owners  of  fortunes  was  great  In  their  fniy 
the  losers  railed  at  the  Government,'^  and  reviled  their  luck 
and  the  men  who  in  an  evil  hour  had  sold  them  the  stock. 
The  Bank  was,  tijey  said,  a  vile  South  Sea  dream  ;  Law's  Missis- 
eippi  scheme  was  pare  and  honest  compared  with  it.  Duer 
and  Constable  and  some  other  treasury  agents  had  sent  np  the 
balloon,  while  a  combination  of  knowing  ones  at  New  York 
had,  by  fictitious  purchases,  maintained  the  price  of  stock  and 
deceived  the  credulous  and  the  ignorant.^  It  was  all  the  work 
of  the  certificate  men,  the  tools  of  the  ministry,  the  arigtocrats, 
the  conspirators  against  hberty,  the  workers  of  that  "  ariatocrat- 
ical  engine  "  which  was  to  Sf^uirt  money  into  the  pockets  of  the 
people  as  plentifully  as  dirt.  X  But  the  public  gave  them 
small  comfort,  and  the  press  made  merry  with  them.  When 
they  denotmced  speculation  they  were  laughed  at  as  BuffererB 
of  the  prevailing  dist^mpere,  scripomania  and  scripophobia,  J 

*  Sew  Tork  Journal,  Au^Bt  S,  1791.  f  Ibid.,  August  IS,  1T91. 

t  Ibid.  *  Ibid.  I  Federal  Oiuelte,  August  1i,  1T91. 

''  Two  yeara  later,  in  a  virulent  Democratic  pamphlet,  it  ie  RBrarlcd  thftt  "  • 
faction  of  moimrcbiu  apecuUtors  seized  npon  its  legiElnlicc  function  in  tho  con^ 
tnGDCeinent,  and  bave  directed  all  its  operationa  iiiiice."  Sec  An  Eiondnation  of 
the  Late  Proceedings  in  Congress  respeotiDg  the  Official  Conduct  of  the  Beoratar^ 
of  t)i«  Treasury.  1793.  (  IlaruilloD  to  Duer,  AuguM  If,  ITSL 

t  New  York  Jonnial,  August  tO,  1791. 

I  Ibid.    Sev,  also,  some  oompUinM  in  New  Tork  DtUj  AdTOtiMT,  AugoM  II 
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The  BymptoiQB  of  the  diBcafles  were  declared  to  be  a  long  face,  a 
pale  complezioii,  deep  silence,  a  Ught  pome,  and  a  heavy  heart.^ 
The  mifieiy  of  thoee  afflicted  became  the  subject  of  numberless 
poems  and  8qiiib6.t  When  they  charged  their  ilLfortune  on 
the  members  of  the  Government,  they  were  told  they  dealt  in 
generalities.  Come  down,  it  was  said,  to  facts.  Specify  some 
one,  not  members  of  the  Government.  Speculation  and  job- 
bery charged  in  the  Imnp  are  as  vague  as  witchcraft  and 
heresy. 

Little  baying  and  selling  of  scrip  seems  to  have  gone  on 
outside  of  the  coffee-houses  of  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  New 
York.  Yet  the  enemies  of  the  Bank  were  everywhere,  in 
the  East,  in  the  far  South,  and  auiong  the  whiskey-stills,  which, 
more  plentiful  than  grain-mills  in  New  England,  studded 
the  shores  of  the  Monongahela  and  the  Ohio ;  but  to  the  still- 
owner  this  was  only  one  of  many  mischievous  institutions  of 
Gk>vemment  of  which  the  excise  was  chief.  It  is  quite  safe 
to  assert  that  in  no  other  part  of  the  United  States  could  so 
many  stills  be  found,  could  so  much  whiskey  be  made  and 
consumed,  as  in  the  four  western  coimties  of  Pennsylvania. 
Nowhere  else  in  the  United  States  was  the  duty,  therefore,  so 
hatefuL  The  law  went  into  operation  on  the  first  of  July, 
and  on  the  day  before  officers  were  busy  in  all  the  large  cities 
brandix^  tuns,  puncheons,  and  pipes  with  the  words  ^^Old 

*  Aurora  or  General  Advertiser,  August  16, 1791. 

f  The  Glass ;  or,  Speculation.  A  poem  containing  an  account  of  the  ancient 
and  genius  of  the  modem  speculators.  New  Yori^  1791.  For  some  remarks  on 
the  mania,  see  The  Prompter,  p.  11 ;  a  poem  called  KcScrip-Crack,  in  Aurora, 
August  26,  27, 1791 ;  Columbian  Magazine,  August,  1791 ;  Independent  Gazetteer, 
August  2,  1791.    New  York  Journals,  August  18  and  September  14,  1791. 

At  New  York  scrip  on  which  twenty-five  dollars  had  been  paid  sold  for  cash  on 


August  10,  at  280. 
"  11,  «  206. 
"       12,  "  220. 


August  13,  at  206  to  212. 
"  16,  "  160  "  172. 
••       26,  "  199-5   "    200-5. 


At  Philadelphia,  August  12,  141-161 ;  August  14,  807-312.  On  forty-five 
days'  credit,  316. 

At  Philadelphia,  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  were  often  paid  by  single  specu- 
lators to  an  express  who,  leaving  New  York  on  the  evening  of  one  day  with  the 
closing  price  of  stocks,  would  be  in  Philadelphia  early  on  the  morning  of  the  next 
day.  In  the  Bush  manuscripts  some  of  the  tricks  of  the  specolatort  are  meik 
tioned. 
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Stock."  *  But  in  the  whiskey  region  no  one  could  be  found 
to  do  such  work.  The  resolutions  of  North  Carolina,  Virginia, 
and  Maryland  agwnat  the  excise,  and,  above  all,  the  ehamcful 
debates  and  resolutione  of  Pennsylvania,  had  made  the  distill- 
ers hold.  They  began  by  dissuading  men  from  taking  office 
under  the  inspector.  They  next  formed  assoeiatiouB  of  those 
who,  in  the  knguage  of  the  district,  were  ready  to  "for- 
bear" entering  their  stills.  They  ended  by  working  them- 
eelves  into  a  fmy  and  calling  a  meeting  of  distillers  for  the 
twenty-seventh  of  July  at  Redstone  Old  Fort,  a  town  on  which 
the  inhabitants  have  since  bestowed  the  humbler  name  o( 
Brownsville.  From  this  gathering  went  out  a  call  for  two 
conventions.  One  was  to  meet  on  the  twenty-third  of  Augnst 
at  Washington,  in  Pennsylvania.  The  date  chosen  fi>r  the 
meeting  of  the  second  waa  September  seventh,  and  the  ploee 
Pittsburg.  Both  were  held.  That  at  Wafihingtou  denounced 
the  law,  and  called  on  all  good  people  to  treat  every  man  tak- 
ing office  under  it  with  contempt,  and  withhold  from  hira  all 
comfort,  aid,  and  support.f  That  at  Pittsburg  complained  _ 
bitterly  of  the  salaries  of  the  Federal  officers,  of  the  rate  c " 
interest  on  the  national  debt,  of  the  Funding  System,  of  t' 
Bank,  and  of  the  tax  on  whiskey.  X 

Meantime  the  collector  for  the  counties  of  Washington  and 
Alleghany  was  set  upon.     On  the  day  before  the  Pittsburg 
meeting  a  party  of  armed  men  waylaid  him  at  a  lonely  spots 
on  Pigeon  Creek,  stripped,  tarred,  and  feathered  Iiim,  cut  o 
his  hair,  and  took  away  his   horse."     They  were  disguise 
jet  he  recognized  three  of  the  band,  and  swore  ont  warrant^ 
against  them  in  the  District  Court  at  Philadelphia.     Thea 
were  sent  to  the  marshal ;  but  the  marshal  was  a  prudent  mat 
and  gave  tbem  to  his  deputy  who,  early  in  October,  went  down 
into  Alleghany  to  serve  them.     He  hid  his  errand,  and,  as  he 
rode  along,  beheld  such  signs  of  the  angry  mood  of  the  people, 
and  heard  such  threats,  that  he  came  back  with  the  writa  in 


•  New  York  Journal  July  3,  1791.     Aroericwo  DbIIjt  .Advertiser,  July  fl, 
t  Bracken  riilgc'a  Incidpnta  of  tim  InsurreeOon,  iii,  p.  17. 
f  Xmedaui  Dai);  Ailvoniscr,  Heplembor  30,  1701. 

'  Findlcj'a  mslory  ot  ihe  IngurrecdoQinlhoFourWcBUrti  Countiw  of  Pen 
■jlTUii*  tu  Uie  Yew  ITM,  ed.  1706,  p.  U. 
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his  pocket,  unserved.  And  now  he  determined  to  send  them 
nnder  coyer  of  private  letters,  and  selected  for  the  bearer  a 
poor,  half-witted  cow-driver.  The  messenger  knew  not  what 
he  bore ;  but  when  the  people  found  out  that  he  was  deliver- 
ing writs,  he  was  seized,  robbed  of  his  horse  and  money, 
whipped  till  he  could  scarcely  stand,  tarred,  feathered,  blind« 
folded,  and  tied  to  a  tree  in  the  woods.  Yet  more  atrocious 
was  their  treatment  of  an  unfortunate  man  named  Wilson.  He 
had  long  been  known  in  the  region  as  a  person  of  disordered 
mind,  and  he  now,  under  the  excitement  of  the  time,  became 
insane.  He  fancied  himself  an  inspector,  went  about  among 
the  stills  and  warehouses,  and  told  openly  that  he  was  collect- 
ing information  for  the  Government.  To  those  whose  minds 
were  not  as  dark  as  that  of  Wilson,  the  dress,  the  behavior, 
the  babble  of  the  i>oor  fool  would  have  marked  him  out  as  an 
object  of  pity.  Not  so  the  mob.  Led  away  by  passion  and 
whiskey,  they  went  one  night  to  the  house  where  he  lay, 
dragged  him  from  his  bed,  carried  him  to  the  nearest  smithy, 
burned  his  clothing,  branded,  tarred,  feathered,  and  turned 
him  loose.  During  his  punishment  the  wretched  man  dis- 
played the  heroic  fortitude  of  one  who  thinks  himself  a  martyr 
in  a  great  cause.  When  his  tormentors  had  finished  he  was, 
says  one  who  saw  him,  ^^  a  sight  to  make  human  nature  shud- 
der." A  few  days  later  another  named  Roseberry  was  visited. 
He  had  been  overheard  to  say  in  conversation  that  the  "whis- 
key boys"  had  no  right  to  expect  protection  from  a  govern- 
ment whose  laws  they  set  at  naught.  Two  who  were  witnesses 
in  the  case  of  Wilson  were  then  carried  off,  and  with  this  the 
violence  of  the  rioters  ceased. 

It  was  some  time  before  full  reports  of  these  proceedings 
reached  Philadelphia,  and,  while  they  were  yet  fresh  in  the 
public  mind,  news  of  a  still  more  alarming  kind  came  from 
Ohio.  An  officer  in  full  uniform  was  seen  one  afternoon  to 
gallop  through  the  streets  of  the  city,  draw  up  at  the  Presi- 
dent's door,  throw  his  bridle  to  an  orderly,  and  hastily  ascend 
the  steps.  The  President,  he  was  told,  was  at  dinner  and  could 
not  see  him.  But  he  insisted  so  firmly  that  the  servant  took 
his  message  to  Mr.  Lear,  who  then  acted  as  private  secretary  to 
Washington.    The  secretary  came  out,  was  told  by  the  officer 
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that  the  letters  could  be  delivered  to  none  but  the  Freeidenti 
went  back  and  whiapered  hie  message  in  the  President's  ear. 
But  none  of  the  company  who  looked  on  the  placid  and  mo 
tioulesB  face  of  Wa^shington,  aa  be  again  took  his  seat  among 
them,  eaw  any  eign  of  the  passion  that  raged  within.  Not  tilj 
the  raeal  was  ended,  and  the  la^t  gueat  had  departed,  did  ha 
give  way  to  hie  feelings  and  burst  forth  into  a  storm  of  re- 
proaches. For  a  while  Mr.  Lear  was  at  a  lose  to  know  what  to 
make  of  it ;  nor  did  he  learn,  till  the  fury  had  spent  itself, 
that  General  St.  Clair  had  been  beaten  and  pnt  to  Sight  by  the 
savages  in  tlie  West." 

The  purpose  of  St,  Clair's  expedition  was  to  overawe  the 
Indians  by  building  a  chain  of  forta  from  Cincinnati  to  the  junfr 
tion  of  St.  Joseph  and  St.  Mary  rivers.  The  burning  and  scalp- 
ing that  had  begun  all  along  the  Ohio  on  the  fatal  day  when  the 
troops  of  Harmar  fled  in  dismay  before  the  savage^  had  been 
checked  by  two  expeditions  sent  out  frota  Kentucky.  St,  CUiir, 
therefore,  spont  the  spring  and  summer  in  slowly  collecting 
troops  and  arms,  and  late  in  September  marched  from  Ludlow 
station  with  two  thousand  three  hundred  regular  troops,  and  a 
host  of  militia.  His  first  stop  was  at  the  Great  Miami,  and 
there,  on  the  high  benchee  which  border  the  river,  he  made  a 
clearing  and  put  up  Fort  HamiltoQ.t  This  done,  he  pushed  OQ 
f orty-fonr  miles  farther,  and  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  October 
finished  Fort  JeSergon.  And  now  his  troubles  began.  Hie 
health,  for  he  had  loug  been  ailing,  gave  way,  and,  as  the 
troops  toiled  slowly  on,  he  was  often  compelled  to  he  down 
upon  a  litter.  Food  grew  scarce,  and  the  way  became  eo  bad 
that  seven  miles  was  a  day's  march.  The  regulars  murmured. 
Every  sunrise  found  the  ranks  of  the  militia  diminished  by 
scores.  J  Hundreds  more  were  alternately  burning  with  fever 
and  shaking  with  chills.  At  last,  on  the  third  of  November, 
the  army,  hungry',  tired,  dck,  and  wasted  to  fourteen  hundred 
men,  reached  a  small  stream  scarce  fifty  feet  wide,  and  tliere 


*  WuUiiStoo  111  DomeaLio  IJfe,  bj  B.  Biwh ;  tnd  Iteoallectioiu  ud  PhtUI 
Ucmoire,  bj  G.  W.  F.  Coito,  pp.  416-119. 

f  Sl  Cliir'3  NamUve  of  hli  Cuspugn,  Pbiltdftphu,  IBll,  pp^  U,  IB. 

t  ?t.  ClalrMytiherdcMrUdiiitjMktlm*.   Sm bi*  joonal, Anwina 8Mt 
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nmped.  St.  Olair  belieyed  it  to  be  the  St  M aiy,  a  feeder 
of  the  Maamee.  It  was  a  branch  of  the  Wabash  river.  On 
the  bask  of  this  creek  the  regulars  were  camped  in  two  linea 
Across  the  creek,  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away,  ky  the  militia, 
and  a  mile  beyond  them,  in  the  dense  brush,  a  little  band  of 
volunteer  regulars  commanded  by  a  captain  named  Slough. 
His  duty  was  to  scour  the  woods  for  Indians.  But  the  night 
had  scarcely  set  in  when  he  saw  so  many  moving  toward  the 
tents  that  he  led  back  his  troops  and  made  all  haste  to  report  to 
a  general  o£Scer,  was  thanked  for  his  vigilance,  and  bidden 
to  go  and  rest.  No  more  was  seen  of  the  enemy  till  the 
first  streaks  of  dawn  appeared  in  the  sky.  Then  a  heavy 
musketry-firing  was  heard  in  the  direction  of  the  camp  of  the 
militia,  and,  a  few  minutes  later,  such  of  them  as  had  escaped 
with  life  rushed  through  the  brook  and  into  the  camp  of  the 
r^ulars,  with  the  Indians  close  in  their  rear.  A  sharp  fire 
from  a  handful  of  troops  that  were  in  line  checked  the  Indians, 
and  they  fled  to  cover.  And  now  each  party  fought  after  its 
own  fac^on.  A  brave  crouched  in  every  bush,  or  stood  be- 
hind every  tree.  The  soldiers,  with  a  strict  adherence  to  the 
rules  laid  down  in  the  manuals,  were  drawn  up  in  a  compact 
body,  with  the  artillery  in  the  centre.  The  result  was  inevi- 
table. Officer  after  officer  was  shot  down.  Again  and  again 
men  went  to  the  guns  only  to  add  fresh  corpses  to  the 
heaps  that  lay  around  the  carriages.  Several  bayonet  charges 
were  made  with  great  spirit,  to  dislodge  the  Indians.  But  the 
instant  the  troops  wheeled  about,  the  foe  in  turn  became  pur- 
suers, chased  them  into  camp,  poured  in  a  fire  more  galling  than 
ever,  and  with  great  deliberation  scalped  the  soldiers  who  f  elL 
After  the  fight  had  gone  on  for  four  hours  it  became  evident 
to  all  that  victory  was  with  the  Indians.  Five  officers  of  high 
rank  lay  dead  and  scalped.  Five  more  could  scarce  stand  up 
from  wounds.  Of  the  soldiers,  not  six  hundred  remained  un- 
hurt, and  these,  surrounded  on  every  side,  were  cut  off  from 
the  road,  their  only  hope  of  retreat.*    St.  Clair  determined  to 

gair  ^this  at  all  costs  and  flee.    No  attempt  was  made  to  save 
/  ■  — • 

*  An  aoooont  of  the  battle  may  be  read  in  American  State  Papers,  vol.  v,  in 
American  Daily  Advertiser,  December  18, 1791,  and  in  a  very  graphic  narrative 
I7  fiei^affllB  Van  Glere. 
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anything  bat  life.  Leaving  the  guns  in  position,  the  clothing 
and  tliu  blankets  in  the  tents,  and  the  half-cooked  breakfast  in 
t!ie  canip-kettlea,  the  regulars  made  a  final  charge,  gained  the 
road,  and,  while  tlie  militia,  pale  with  fear,  rushed  wildly  along 
it,  covered  the  retreat.  Nothing  could  stay  them.  Everyman 
dropped  his  musket,  pulled  off  his  heavy  boots,  threw  away  his 
hat  and  coat,  and,  deaf  to  the  cries  of  the  weak  and  wounded, 
ran  with  all  his  might.*  So  great  was  their  speed  that  the 
twenty-nine  miles  it  had  taken  ten  days  to  march  were  passed 
over  during  the  eliort  euoligbt  of  a  November  day.  Before 
dx  that  night  the  array  was  once  more  at  Fort  Jefferson. 

The  Indians  pursued  four  miles,  and  then  went  back  to 
perjwtrate  the  most  shockhig  cruelties  on  the  wounded.  The 
men  they  tijre  limit  from  limb.  Through  the  bodies  of  the  few 
women  who  had  followed  the  troops  they  drove  huge  stakes. 
Never  has  there  been  such  a  crushing  Indian  victory.  Of 
fourteen  hundred  men  and  eighty^eix  oflScera  who  went  into 
the  battle,  but  five  hundred  and  ten  men  and  seventy  officers 
came  out  unscathed.  The  Indians  did  not  number  more  than 
a  thousand,  but  they  fonght  with  the  courage  of  desperation, 
and  were  animated  by  the  presence  of  the  greatest  of  all 
chiefs.  It  was  long  suitposed  that  the  leader  of  the  tribes  on 
that  terrible  day  was  Little  Turtle,  a  noted  chief  of  the  Mi- 
amis.  But  it  is  now  known  that  they  were  led  to  the  fight  by 
Thayendanegea,  whom  the  English  called  Joseph  Brant.  Many 
have  aupjwsed  him  to  have  been  a  half-breed;  some  have 
thought,  the  son  of  Sir  William  Johnson.  There  can  be  little 
doubt,  however,  that  he  was  a  Mohawk,  and  that  his  mother 
bore  him  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  river.  His  boyhood  and 
youth  he  passed  with  the  Onondagas  at  Canajoharie,  rose  to 
distinction  among  them,  and  was  made  secretary  to  Sir  Guy 
Johnson  while  General  Superintendent  of  the  Indians.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  the  English  won  him  to  the  side  of  the 
Crown,  induced  him  to  take  up  the  hat«het,  and  to  go  upon 
those  campaigns  in  which  the  massacres  of  Wyoming  and  the 
Minitink  are  the  darkest  and  most  terrible  episodes.  In  the 
defeat  of  St.  Clair  one  more  was  added  to  the  already  long 

*8e«  «  letter  from  Capuin  Bumin  to  Oeneral  St.  Cli^r.  DUlon'i  Disioc^  M 
bdlona,  ed.  184S,  >al.  i,  p.  SOg.     GtCt  dndnuti MiMalluij,  toLU, (h  M 
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list  of  dctories  with  which  the  name  of  Joseph  Brant  is 
joined. 

As  the  news  spread  eastward  a  cry  of  terror  went  up  from 
the  whole  western  country.  The  citizens  of  Pittsburg  re- 
minded the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  that  Fort  Pitt  had  oeen 
stripped  of  gans,  troops,  and  powder ;  that  they  were  unable  to 
defend  themselves ;  and  that,  if  they  fell  a  prey  to  the  Indians, 
every  town  and  hamlet  in  the  valley  would  go  with  them.  The 
people  of  western  Pennsylvania  begged  hard  for  eight  hun- 
dred men,  well  armed,  well  officered,  and  well  paid.  A  like 
appeal  came  from  western  Virginia. 

Meanwhile  every  one  was  busy  seeking  where  to  lay  the 
blame.  The  Antifederal  sheets  declared  the  disaster  was  due 
to  the  Bank  and  the  Funding  bill.  It  was  a  wise  maxim  that 
money  easily  got  was  as  easily  spent.  Had  not  the  Govern- 
ment found  a  ready  way  to  tap  the  purses  of  the  people,  thou- 
sands of  dollars  would  not  have  been  squandered  in  a  wicked 
attempt  to  rob  the  Indians  of  their  liberty  and  their  lands. 
The  people  put  the  bkme  on  St.  Clair,  and,  as  he  passed 
through  the  villages  on  his  return  home,  came  in  crowds  to 
hiss  him  and  taunt  him  with  jeers.  The  Secretary  of  War 
thought  the  defeat  was  to  be  ascribed  to  the  rawness  of  the 
troops.  The  committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  laid 
it  to  the  lateness  of  the  season  and  the  negligence  of  Hodgdon, 
the  quartermaster,  and  the  dishonesty  of  William  Duer,  the 
contractor  for  army  supplies.  But  there  were  those  who 
thought  the  month  of  November  and  a  lazy  officer  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  an  Indian  surprise. 

The  Houses  met  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  October,  1791, 
and  opened  the  first  session  of  the  second  Congress.  Many 
of  the  old  members  had  been  returned.  But  death  and 
political  intrigue  had  been  busy  among  them,  and  some  new 
faces  were  seen  in  the  halls.  To  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives came  Artemas  Ward,  a  revolutionary  general  and  a  judge ; 
William  Findley,  the  most  bitter  and  acrimonious  of  all  Anti- 
federalists,  and  General  Anthony  Wayne.  Wayne  was  from 
Georgia  in  place  of  James  Jackson,  whose  rants  had  so  often 
disturbed  the  House  for  two  sessions.  But  Jackson  protested 
against  the  retom^i  declared  that  fraud  had  been  used  at  the 
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election,  and  made  out  so  strong  a  case  that,  before  the  day  of 
adjoummont,  Wayne  was  nnanimously  unseated.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  bestow  it  on  Jackson ;  but  the  motion  was  lost  by 
the  casting  vote  of  Trumbull,  who  sat  in  the  chair  as  Speaker. 

In  the  Senate,  Johnson  was  gone  and  Elias  Boudinot,  and, 
as  their  successors,  were  Roger  Sherman  and  Oeorge  Cabot,  a 
Boston  merchant  of  wealth.  New  York  sent  one  whom  neither 
illustrious  descent,  nor  physical  courage,  nor  high  breeding, 
nor  eloquence,  nor  public  renown,  nor  a  mind  singularly  rig- 
orous and  acute,  could  save  from  a  long  life  of  ignominy  and 
shame. 

At  the  time,  however,  when  Aaron  Burr  became  a  Senator, 
his  career  was  yet  before  him.  All  who  knew  him  still  thought 
him  a  young  man  of  great  promise.  Save  Hamilton,  no  one 
had  at  so  early  an  age  risen  to  so  high  a  place.  Long  after- 
ward, when  hated  and  despised,  it  became  the  custom  to  ascribe 
this  early  success  to  the  influence  of  his  family  and  the  power 
of  his  name.  Had  not  his  grandfather,  it  was  said,  been  the 
most  profound  scholar  and  the  most  acute  theologian  New 
England  could  boast ;  had  not  his  father  been  a  power  in  the 
ohuroh,  young  Aaron  would  not  have  found  the  way  to  fame 
so  easy  and  so  short  But  he  owed  it  to  his  industry  and  his 
parts.  At  an  age  when  most  young  men  are  about  to  enter 
college,  Burr  received  his  degree  and  went,  when  seventeen,  to 
study  theology  under  Joseph  BeUamy's  roof.  No  preacher  in 
Connecticut  was  better  known.  His  writings  were  popular,  and 
his  fame  as  a  theologian  brought  so  many  students  to  his  house 
that  it  might  well  have  been  considered  a  seminary  for  ibe 
education  of  divines.  From  this  school  Burr  came  forth  at  the 
end  of  a  year  with  a  profound  contempt  for  sects  and  creeds, 
and  began  the  study  of  law.  But  the  moment  the  news  of 
Lexington  reached  him,  he  flung  away  his  books  and  joined 
the  army  at  Cambridge.  Thence  he  went  with  Arnold  to  the 
Sorel  riven  ro^  to  be  a  colonel  and  an  aid  on  Washington's 
staffs  and^  in  1779«  quit  the  army  and  again  took  up  the  study 
of  law.  For  a  time  he  was  at  Haverstraw«  on  the  Hudson. 
Then  he  practiced  at  Albany.  In  17S3  he  removed  to  New 
York.  The  opening  was  a  fine  one.  The  war  had  greatly  in- 
eroaaed  the  number  of  suits*    The  e^NiiIfiioa  of  the  Toriei 
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had  gieaily  reduced  the  number  of  lawyers,  and  Burr  soon 
found  plenty  to  do.  Indeed,  with  HamUton,  he  led  the  bar, 
and  was  sure  to  be  found  in  every  suit  in  which  Hamilton  was 
retained.  The  two  were  repeatedly  opposed.  For  Hamilton 
belonged  to  the  moderate  Whigs,  and  Burr  to  tliat  branch  of 
the  party  which  took  an  extreme  and  violent  view,  favored 
disfranchisement,  and  clamored  for  confiscation  and  the  test  act. 
By  these  men  Burr  was  sent  to  the  Legislature  in  1784.  But 
he  seems  to  have  been  oftener  in  court  than  in  his  seat,  and 
was  never  returned.  In  the  spring  of  1788,  it  is  true,  the  walls 
of  the  city  were  plastered  with  handbills  informing  the  public 
that  at  the  coming  election  the  Sons  of  Liberty  would  give 
their  support  to  Doming,  Melancthon  Smith,  Marmus  Willet, 
aad  Aaron  Burr.  But  the  Federalists  carried  the  day.  In 
1789  Clinton  made  Burr  Attorney-General  of  New  York.  In 
1791  he  took  Philip  Schuyler's  place  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States. 

While  the  Senators  and  Representatives  were  slowly  arriv- 
ing, a  new  journal  was  seen  lying  on  the  tables  at  Oeller's  and 
the  Wigwam.  Subscriptions  to  it  had  long  been  solicited,  and 
many  had  put  down  their  names.  Yet  none  understood  that 
its  appearance  was  full  of  great  political  meaning,  and  that  it 
marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  party.  The  name  of  the  news- 
paper was  the  National  Gazette.  The  editor  was  a  man  well 
known  to  all  readers  of  the  poetry  of  the  revolution,  and  the 
few  original  articles  its  columns  contained  were  sprightly  and 
not  ill  written.  In  tone  they  would  have  been  called  Anti- 
federal  had  not  that  term  of  late  begun  to  fall  into  disuse. 
Each  of  the  two  parties  which  three  years  before  had  disputed 
and  wrangled  over  the  Constitution  had  undergone  a  great 
change.  That  instrument  was  every  day  becoming  more  and 
more  popular.  The  Federalists,  therefore,  while  they  still  kept 
the  party  name,  had  ceased  to  be  the  upholders  merely  of  the 
Constitution,  and  had  become  the  supporters  and  defenders  of 
the  men  they  had  placed  in  power.  A  Federalist  in  1791  was 
a  man  who  approved  of  assumption  and  funding,  who  thought 
the  Bank  a  public  blessing,  who  believed  in  the  excise  and  reve- 
nue system,  who  looked  upon  Hamilton  as  the  first  financier  of 
the  age,  and  impatiently  awaited  the  day  when  his  name  and 
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hiB  seal  should  appear  at  the  end  of  proclamations  and  i 
sages  and  national  laws.   The  organ  of  this  party  was  the  Uniteiiifl 
States  Gazette. 

Opposed  to  it  were  men  who  are  by  no  means  to  be  c(n 
founded  with  the  AntifederaUets,  Many  of  the  latter  had,  i: 
deed,  been  won  over  to  the  Federalists  by  the  amendments,  the 
vigorous  financial  policy,  and  the  revival  of  business  which  had 
followed  80  hard  upon  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  by 
eleven  States.  No  sniall  part  of  the  Federal  Republicans,  for 
such  was  the  name  they  assumed,  were  men  who  had  gone  with 
light  hearts  to  cast  their  votes  for  Federal  delegates  to  their 
State  Conventions,  who  had  cheered  themselves  lioarse,  had 
built  bonfires,  discharged  cannon,  or  marched  in  processions  as 
the  news  of  the  ratification  of  State  after  State  reached  them, 
or  had  wept  tears  of  joy  as  they  saw  the  American  Fabius  paae 
through  long  linos  of  shouting  people  to  take  the  oath  of  office. 
They  had  indeed  deserted  their  old  friends.  But  they  were 
in  no  sense  opposed  to  the  Constitution.  They  were  as  deeply 
attached  to  it  as  on  the  ever  glorious  fourth  of  March  whereon 
it  became  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  They  merely  opposed 
the  men  who,  under  the  Constitution,  filled  tiie  high  places  in 
the  Government.  For  in  them  the  Itepublicans  felt  sure  they 
saw  unmistakable  signs  of  monarchical  feeling.  What  else,  it 
was  asked,  could  be  the  meaning  of  the  titles  with  which  the 
Senate  had  sought  to  disgrace  Waahington  before  it  had  been 
a  week  old  ?  Was  it  republican  for  a  great  peojile  to  celebrate 
the  annual  return  of  the  birthday  of  its  chief  servant  with  bon- 
firee,  with  bell-ringing,  and  with  toasts  (  Was  it  republican  or 
monarcljical  to  hold  levees  to  which  it  was  as  hard  to  gain  ad- 
mission as  to  the  court-balls  and  drawing-rooms  of  the  Sovereign 
of  Great  Britain?*  What  was  the  meaning  of  the  tawdry 
gowns  in  which  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  were  tricked 
ont  i  Could  any  fair-minded  and  just  man  behold  the  equipage, 
the  state  ceremony  of  tlie  Vice-President,  and  say  it  became  a 
simple,  f  ragal  republican  officer  ?  Was  a  pernsal  of  Mr.  Adams's 

•  In  tummlngup  [lu>  Foreninnni'sof  Monarchjttnd  Arislocmcyln  Amcriea,  tilt 
Ntttonal  Gtiettc  of  December  12,  1702.  puis  in  the  lisl  titlpHoI  Bicellcnc^,  Qonoik 
able,  etc.,  Iotbci,  liccplug  the  birtb<la7B  of  aorruU  of  the  Ecpubiic,  hug*  mImIm 
•nd  u  lTTedeemtbl«  debt. 
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**  Defence  of  the  Constitutioiis  "  and  his  "  DiscouTBeB  on  Davila," 
with  their  balances,  their  well-bom,  their  distribution  of  titles, 
likely  to  inspire  the  youth  of  the  country  with  a  love  of  that 
simplicity  and  equality  which  is  the  life-blood  of  republics? 
Who  was  it  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  strove  to  attach  to 
Government?  Who,  to  be  sure,  but  certificate-men  and  stock- 
jobbers, speculators  and  moneyed  aristocrats?  Did  any  one 
want  better  proof  of  the  monarchical  tendencies  of  the  day  ? 

That  discontented  men  should  have  raised  such  a  cry,  and 
that  weak  men  should  have  taken  it  up,  is  not  strange  ?  But  no 
man  at  that  time  was  so  deeply  impressed  with  the  idea  as 
Thomas  Jefferson.  After  five  years'  residence  in  France  he 
had  come  home,  had  been  warmly  welcomed  by  Washington, 
and  rewarded  for  the  great  things  he  had  done  with  the  high 
place  of  Secretary  of  State.  But  scarcely  had  he  taken  ofiSce, 
and  gone  out  to  a  few  dinners  and  tearparties  at  New  York, 
when  he  began  to  discover  odious  signs  of  a  coming  monarchy. 
Both  the  man  and  the  place  were  well  suited  to  the  growth  of 
such  an  idea.  Jefferson  had  but  lately  quitted  a  land  where 
the  whole  nation,  princes  and  dukes,  learned  doctors  of  the 
Academy  and  venal  beauties  of  the  court,  were  prating  and 
singing  and  writing  odes  in  praise  of  liberty  and  equality  and 
the  rights  of  man.  He  was  saturated  with  democracy  in  its 
rankest  form,  and  he  remained  to  the  last  day  of  his  life  a  ser- 
vile worshipper  of  the  people.  New  York  was  the  least  demo- 
cratic city  in  the  thirteen  States.  One  half  the  population 
were  avowed  Tories.  Of  the  rest,  not  a  few  recalled,  with 
feelings  of  regret,  the  splendor  of  the  colonial  Governors,  and 
still  kept  their  coats  of  arms  hanging  in  their  libraries  or  in 
conspicuous  places  in  their  halls.  The  very  members  of  Con- 
gress and  high  functionaries  of  the  Government  seemed  to  this 
ardent  lover  of  the  people  to  be  devoted  admirers  of  kings. 
It  is  now  well  known  that  few  of  the  public  characters  who 
jostled  each  other  at  the  President's  levees  were  strongly  at- 
tached to  the  Constitution.  One  has  called  it  a  frail  and  worth- 
less fabric.  Another  has  declared  he  never  believed  the  union 
could  be  permanent.  A  third  did  not  think  its  principles  could 
be  maintained.  That  men  so  disposed  should,  in  conversation 
or  over  their  wine^  have  let  fall  remarks  which  to  a  suspicious 
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listener  seemed  alarming,  is  quite  likely.  But  that  they  could 
at  the  same  time  be  faithful  and  zealous  servants  of  the  Repub- 
lic was  beyond  the  comprehension  of  Jefferson's  mind.  Their 
zeal,  their  patriotism,  their  illustrious  public  services,  were  to 
him  but  a  cloak  to  cover  up  some  horrid  plot  dangerous  to  the 
liberties  of  the  people.  What  this  plot  was  he  longed  to  know ; 
and  to  discover  it,  he  lowered  himself  to  become  the  political 
Boswell  of  his  time.  No  man  could  talk  with  him  on  the  most 
trifling  matter  of  state  but  he  went  straightway,  the  moment  the 
door  closed  behind  his  guest,  to  put  down  the  conversation  for 
his  Anas.  K  he  attended  a  cabinet  dinner  or  a  levee,  he  came 
away  with  a  memory  stored  with  bits  of  garbled  talk  to  be 
carried  home  and  noted  in  his  joumaL  Fragments  of  idle 
gossip  reported  to  him  by  tale-bearers,  anecdotes,  remarks  care- 
lessly dropped  by  i)olitical  opponents,  were  all  carefully  pre- 
served. In  a  little  while,  therefore,  he  began  to  brand  as  mon- 
archists and  aristocrats  men  whose  republican  principles  were 
as  sound,  and  whose  patriotism  was  as  pure  and  lofty,  as  his 
own.  The  medium  of  his  attacks  was  the  National  Guzette. 
Its  editor  was  a  poor  clerk  in  his  employ,  named  Freneau. 

Philip  Freneau  had  been  in  turn  a  poet,  a  journalist,  a  maga- 
zine writer,  and  the  captain  of  a  ship,  and  had  in  these  many 
occupations  shown  ability  and  skilL  His  "  House  of  Night " 
and  "  Santa  Cruz  "  were  still  thought  fine  poems.  Thousands 
of  men  could  never  hear  his  name  spoken  without  recalling  the 
hearty  lauglis  they  once  had  over  the  "  Reflections,"  "  Confes- 
sions," and  "  Last  Will  and  Testament  of  Rivington."  It  was 
as  a  writer  of  news,  however,  that  he  was  most  successful,  and, 
after  several  ocean  voyages  as  a  ship-captain,  he  abandoned  the 
sea,  went  back  to  journalism,  and  began  to  think  about  setting 
up  a  newspaper  of  his  own.  At  first  he  was  for  settling  at 
Elizabethtown  in  New  Jersey.  But  Madison,  who  was  his  old 
college  friend,  and  Henry  Lee,  who  was  his  devoted  admirer, 
urged  him  to  go  to  Philadelphia.  For  a  time  he  hesitated. 
But  finally  he  went,  was  made  translating  clerk  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  and  editor  of  the  National  Gazette,  of  which 
Jefferson  was  the  master-mind.  Freneau  did  indeed  at  one  time 
take  a  solenm  oath  that  none  of  the  sliameful  articles  that  filled 
its  columns  were  from  Jefferson's  pen.    But  as  old  age  came 
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npon  him  he  took  back  his  statement  To  one  friend  he  de- 
clared that  Jefferson  wrote  or  dictated  the  most  abusive  of  them 
alL  To  another  he  showed  a  file  of  Gazettes  in  which  were, 
marked  the  articles  that  came  from  the  hand  of  the  Secretary 
of  State.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certam  that  the  Secretary 
approved  of  all  that  was  printed,  and,  while  he  sat  in  the  Cabi- 
net and  ate  the  bread  of  the  President,  continued  to  keep  in 
his  pay  a  clerk  whose  abuse  of  Washington  makes  that  after- 
ward poured  out  by  Benjamin  Franklin  Bache  seem  almost 
decent.  Civil  remonstrances  and  broad  hints  were  of  no  avail.* 
There  was  a  vile  taste  for  monarchy  abroad  which  must  be 
checked.  That  excellent  Constitution  which  the  Secretary  had 
himself  once  called  ^^  a  balloon  sent  up  to  keep  the  barn-yard 
in  order"  must  be  preserved.  Adams  was  denounced  as  a 
monarchist.  Hamilton  was  an  aristocrat.  The  holders  of  scrip 
were  the  "  corrupt  squadron."  The  Bank  was  a  monarchical 
institution,  a  machine  for  the  corruption  of  the  Government. 
Language  such  as  this  was  for  some  time  confined  to  the 
columns  of  the  Gazette  and  the  mouths  of  a  few  Kepublicans. 
But,  before  the  session  closed  it  was  boldly  spoken  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives.  The  results  of  the  first  census 
had  been  laid  before  the  House,  and  a  motion  made  that,  till  the 
next  counting  of  the  people,  the  ratio  of  representation  should 
be  one  for  each  thirty  thousand.  During  all  the  voting  and  de- 
bating the  line  which  parted  the  supporters  from  the  opponents 
of  the  measure  was  strictly  a  geographical  one.  The  North 
was  for  lowering  the  ratio.  The  South  was  for  keeping  it  up. 
The  present  system  of  apportionment,  said  the  friends  of  the 
motion,  is  most  unjust  and  dangerous.  Too  much  power  is 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  few.     It  is  indeed  true  that  a  large 

*  On  one  occasion  at  a  Cabinet  meeting  Washington  observed :  **  That  rascal 
Frenean  sent  him  three  copies  of  his  paper  every  day,  as  if  he  thought  he  would 
become  the  distributer  of  them ;  that  he  could  see  in  this  nothing  but  an  impudent 
design  to  insult  him ;  he  ended  in  a  high  tone."  Again  on  another  day :  "  He  ad- 
verted to  a  piece  in  Freneau's  paper  of  yesterday ;  he  said  he  despised  all  such  at- 
tacks on  him  personally,  but  that  there  had  never  been  an  act  of  the  Government, 
not  meaning  in  the  executive  line  only,  but  in  any  line,  which  that  paper  had  not 
abused.  He  was  evidently  sore  and  warm,  and  I  took  his  intention  to  be  that  I 
should  interpose  in  some  way  with  Frencau,  perhaps  withdraw  his  appointment 
<tf  translating  olerk  in  my  office.    But  I  will  not  do  it."    Jefferson's  Anas. 
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repreeentation  ia  not  free  from  objections.    Wliere  responsibil 
ity  is  divided  among  a  great  nnmber,  each  f  eek  less  of  it.   Public 
business,  too,  is  retarded,  more  diversity  of  opinion  brougbt  in, 
and  a  way  opened  for  all  the  evils  of  a  pure  democracy,  or 
gathering  of  the  whole  people.     But  it  must  bo  remembered 
that  the  tendency  of  republics  is  not  toward  democracy,  but 
toward  monarchy.     With  wealth  comes  desire  for  rank  and 
titles  and  vain  dietinetions.     And  could  any  man  deny  that  J 
this  movement  was  going  on  in  America  J     Had  there  notl 
been  a  most  alarming  revolution  in  property  within  a  yearl  J 
Had  not  a  prodigious  inequality  in  circumstances  followed ! 
Had  not  Government  itself  done  much  to  further  this  growth 
of  a  moneyed  class !     Was  not  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  a 
most  important  raacbine  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the  rich ) 
Kay,  in  time,  and  in  a  short  time,  it  would  be  a  most  powerful 
engine  for  corrupting  the   House  of   Representatives  itself. 
Were  not  some  of  the  members  already  become  directors?     It  J 
was  only  by  increasing  the  representation  that  a  barrier  coald  J 
be  set  up  to  this  moneyed  interest.    The  House  of  Representa- 1 
lives  was  the  bulwark  of  the  people.    No  man  could  deny  that 
the  Federal  Government  was  highly  seasoned  with  prerogative. 
How  mnch  control  had  the  people  over  the  appointment  of  a 
Federal  officer?     How  much  did  they  have  over  the  choice  of 
Senators?     On  what,  then,  must  tljcy  depend  for  checking 
encroachments  on  their  liberties  and  hindering  the  spread  of 
a  monarchical  spirit  ?     On  their  Representatives.     There  was, 
of  course,  a  limit  t^  the  number  of  them,  and  this  limit,  moat 
happily,  hod  been  set  by  the  Constitution.     That  instrumeiit  i 
ordered  that  the  ratio  should  never  bt-  more  than  one  to  thir^  | 
thousand.     By  the  showing  of  the  cc-nsus,  this  would  send  to  I 
the  House  each  year  about  one  hundred  and  thirteen  members.  J 
Some  gentlemen  miglit  cry  out  against  this  number  and  coot*  I 
plain  of  the  cost.     But  it  would  indeed  be  a  dark  day  for  thai 
continent  when  the  people  were  too  jioor  to  pay  for  having  th^  I 
liberties  well  guarded. 

The  opponents  of  the  motion  replied  to  these  etatementB  ^ 
and  said,  that  of  all  pOBsiblf  ratios,  one  to  tliirty  thomand  woa 
the  worst.     No  other  woidd  produce  so  many  and  so  large  frae- 
tiona.    Whoever  would  be  at  the  pains  of  going  through  the 
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ceiuois-retums,  dividing  the  population  of  each  state  by  thirty 
thousand,  would  get  results  which,  unless  he  were  indeed  blind 
to  the  light  of  truth,  must  convert  him  at  once.  In  Virginia 
there  would  be  a  remainder  of  five  hundred  and  fifty-nine ;  in 
Massachusetts  twenty-five  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  ;  while  in  the  fifteen  States  there  would  be  more  than 
three  hundred  and  sixty-nine  thousand  citizens  without  any  rep- 
resentation whatever.  Could  any  man  behold  these  figures 
and  for  a  moment  longer  maintain  that  the  proposed  ratio  was 
just  ?  The  gentiemen  who  supported  the  motion  were  loud 
in  favor  of  a  full  representation.  Was  this  a  full  representa- 
tion i  Were  long  argmnents  needed  to  prove  that  the  fullest 
representation  was  that  which  left  the  smallest  unrepresented 
fraction  in  each  State  ?  But  the  ratio  which  produced  this  re- 
sult was  one  to  thirty-five  thousand.  Surely,  then,  it  ought 
to  be  used.  Much  had  been  said  about  the  size  of  the  British 
House  of  Commons  and  the  National  Assembly  of  France. 
God  forbid  that  America  should  ever  make  an  example  of 
them.  As  for  the  dreaded  infiuence  of  the  Bank,  it  was  a 
waste  of  precious  time  to  discuss  it.  Such  an  objection  merely 
went  to  show  that  the  members  who  made  it  were  displeased 
that  so  much  of  the  stock  was  owned  at  New  York  and  so  lit- 
tie  at  Conococheagae.  This  might  be  branded  as  the  language 
of  an  aristocrat.  Yet  it  was  a  true  statement.  Did  anybody 
really  believe  that  stockholders  and  speculators,  with  thousands 
of  dollars  at  stake,  were  less  anxious  for  a  wise  and  good  rep- 
resentation than  the  men  who  followed  the  plough,  and  never 
loaned  the  Government  a  shilling  in  their  lives  ?  The  idea  was 
ludicrous. 

A  member  from  Virginia  denied  this  fiafly.  Everybody 
knew,  he  said,  that  an  unequal  distribution  of  worldly  goods 
led  straight  to  monarchy.  In  the  United  States  a  hundred 
causes  combined  to  produce  this  unequal  distribution.  Before 
the  fanner  lay  a  land  so  fertile  that  the  like  of  it  could  not  be 
found  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  For  the  merchaot  there  was  an 
unshackled  commerce.  For  the  manufacturer,  plenty  of  raw 
material  and  cheap  food.  For  all  men  there  were  the  blessings  of 
peace,  and  the  right  to  the  sole  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  their 
industry,  however  great.    These  were  intrinsic  circumstances. 
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Bat  there  was  also  a  contiiigent  one.  There  was  a  public  debt 
Most  men  thon^t  it  a  heavy  burden.  But  a  wise  and  just 
Government  thought  otherwise.  Not  content  vrith.  paying  the 
obligations  due  in  the  name  of  the  continent,  it  had  assumed 
those  coDtracted  by  the  separate  States.  It  had  gathered  the 
scattered  claims  from  the  many  and  placed  them  in  the  hands 
of  the  few.  Instead  of  an  agricultural  or  republican,  a  mon- 
eyed interest  had  been  enlisted  in  the  country,  ready  to  do  all 
things  at  its  bidding  and  to  go  all  lengths  in  its  behalf.  An 
unauthorized  corporation  of  wealthy  men  had  been  set  up  and 
put  far  beyond  the  reach  of  Congress.  A  sinking  fund  had 
been  founded.  One  financier  had  been  declared  better  able  to 
tax  the  people  and  manage  their  money  affairs  than  the  whole 
collected  wisdom  of  their  chosen  representatives.  Was  there 
no  danger  in  this  t  Did  it  not  smell  of  monarchy,  of  aristoc- 
racy i  "  The  Government  of  America,"  said  he  as  he  closed 
his  harangue,  "is  now  in  a  state  of  puberty.  She  is  soon  to 
take  on  a  fixed  character.  On  the  vote  of  this  House  depends 
whether  she  preserves  the  simplicity,  purity,  and  chastity  of 
her  native  representation  and  republicanism,  or,  so  early  in 
youth,  prostitutes  herself  to  the  venal  and  borrowed  artifices 
of  a  stale  and  pampered  monarchy." 

When  the  vote  on  the  motion  that  the  ratio  should  be  one 
to  thirty  thousand  was  taken,  the  Speaker  declared  the  ayes  had 
it  by  thirty-five  to  twenty-three.  In  this  form  the  bill  went  to 
the  Senate,  was  there  amended  to  read  one  to  thirty-three 
thousand,  and  sent  back  to  the  House.  That  body  was  far 
from  pleased.  A  member  from  North  Carolina  murmured 
that,  if  the  new  bill  cut  do\7n  the  fractions  in  the  North,  it 
put  up  those  in  the  South.  But  his  complaints  were  quickly 
silenced.  One  of  his  hearers  proved  from  the  figures  of 
the  census  that  the  fractions  of  but  one  State  would  be  in- 
creased. Another  told  him  plainly  that  the  South  ought  to  be 
ashamed  to  object,  after  so  liberal  a  representation  had  been 
given  to  her  slaves.  A  third  showed  that,  if  the  ratio  stood  at 
one  to  thirty  thousand,  Virginia  would  send  as  many  mem- 
bers to  the  House  as  six  (;ther  States  whoso  Federal  population 
was  greater  than  hers  by  seventy  thousand  souls.  The  House, 
however,  threw  out  the  amendment.    The  Senate  stood  firm, 
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InsiBted  on  it  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Yioe-President,  and,  as 
the  House  would  not  give  way,  the  bill  was  lost. 

No  more  was  heard  of  the  matter  till  late  in  March,  1792. 
A  new  bill  had  by  that  time  been  hastily  made  ready,  a  ratio 
of  one  to  thirty  thousand  and  a  provision  for  a  new  census  and 
apportionment  before  the  end  of  the  next  Congress  inserted, 
and  in  this  form  sent  to  the  Senate.  The  upper  House  struck 
out  the  census  clause  and  raised  the  number  of  representa- 
tives to  one  hundred  and  twenty.  The  idea  was  old.  It 
had  indeed  already  been  urged  in  the  House.  But  Madison 
had  declared  it  contrary  to  law.  The  constitutional  provi- 
sion, he  said,  of  one  to  thirty  thousand  applied  to  the  States 
individually,  not  to  the  total  number  of  inhabitants.  When 
the  debate  came  on  in  the  House  it  was  warm  and  bitter. 
Threats  of  secession  were  heard  on  all  sides,  and,  when  the 
vote  was  taken,  the  ayes  were  thirty,  the  nays  thirty-one.  A 
conference  was  then  held,  but,  the  Senate  non-concurring,  the 
House  yielded  and  passed  the  bill.  The  vote  was  thirty-one 
to  twenty-nine.  It  soon  came  back,  however,  with  the  Presi- 
dent's veto.  Jefferson  and  Randolph  had  persuaded  him  that 
it  was  unconstitutional,  and,  on  reconsideration,  the  House 
thought  so  too. 

And  now  a  third  bill  was  brought  in.  This  put  the  ratio 
at  one  for  thirty-three  thousand,  gave  the  House  one  hundred 
and  five  members,  and  soon  became  a  law.* 

During  the  whole  of  this  long  and  stormy  debate  the  peo- 
ple showed  little  concern  for  the  bill.  'No  meetings  were  held 
on  the  subject.  Scarcely  a  word  of  comment  appeared  in  the 
gazettes.  There  could  be  no  better  proof  of  a  lack  of  interest, 
for,  while  the  newspapers  of  that  day  were  as  powerful  in 

guiding  public  opinion  as  in  our  own,  they  were  a  much  surer 

■  __—____« —  . 

*  The  representation  of  the  States  thus  became — 


Virginia 19 

Massachusetts 14 

Pennsylvania 18 

New  York 10 

North  Carolina 10 

Maryland 8 

Connecticut 7 

fikrath  GaroUna 6 


New  Jersey 6 

New  Hampshire 4 

Vermont 2 

Georgia 2 

Kentucky 2 

Ehode  Island 2 

Delaware 1 
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and  sixfy-fonr  poetroffices  in  the  country;*  now  there  are  forty- 
nine  thousand.  The  yearly  reyenue  which  they  yielded  then 
was  twenty-five  thousand  doUars-f  Now  it  is  far  above  forty- 
five  millions.  More  time  was  then  consumed  in  carrying 
letters  ninety  miles  than  now  suflSces  to  carry  them  one  thou- 
sand. The  postage  required  to  send  a  letter  from  New  York 
to  Savannah  was  precisely  eighteen  times  as  great  as  will  now 
send  one  far  beyond  the  Kocky  Mountains,  into  regions  of 
which  our  ancestors  had  never  heanL 

With  newspapers  the  PostmasteivGkneral  would  have  noth- 
ing to  do.  The  postmasters  in  the  towns  and  villages  did, 
indeed,  receive  them  and  send  them  on  with  the  mails,  but 
they  were  under  no  obligation  to  do  so.  It  is,  therefore,  a 
common  thing  to  read,  in  the  papers  printed  at  towns  remote 
from  the  seaboard,  complaints  that  the  Pennsylvania  Packets 
or  the  New  York  Journals  were  kept  back,  and  civil  requests 
to  the  postmasters  to  let  them  come  on.  ^  When  they  did  come 
it  was  usually  in  saddle-bags,  and,  as  the  riders  never  travelled 
by  night,  they  were  several  days  old.  From  the  official  post- 
office  notices  in  the  newspapers,  it  appears  that  letters  which 
went  out  from  Philadelphia  at  eight  and  a  half  in  the  morning 
of  Monday  were  expected  to  reach  New  York  at  two  in  the 
afternoon  of  Tuesday.  Precisely  the  same  number  of  hours 
was  spent  on  the  road  from  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore.*  Un- 
der the  confederation  this  pace  was  thought  speedy  enough ; 
but  times  had  changed.  A  new  Gk>vemment  had  been  set  up ; 
the  debt  had  been  funded ;  the  Bank  had  been  established, 
A  wild  desire  to  speculate  had  taken  hold  upon  men,  and,  in 
their  anxiety  to  hear  of  the  doings  of  Congress  and  the  price 
of  stocks  in  the  neighboring  cities,  a  post  that  made  ninety 
miles  in  twenty-nine  hours  and  a  half  seemed  insufferably  slow. 
An  attempt  was  therefore  made  to  hasten  the  mails,  and  Jef- 
ferson, at  the  suggestion  of  Washington,  had  a  long  confer- 
ence with  Pickering.  The  wish  of  the  President  was  that  let- 
- 

♦  The  number  of  post-offices  in  1116  was  twentj-eigbt,  in  1790  there  wert 
fleventy-five,  and  in  1795  four  hundred  and  fifty-three. 

f  Osgood's  Report  to  Secretary  of  Treasury,  January  20,  1790. 
X  Albany  Gazette.    American  Daily  Advertiser,  March  26,  179i. 

•  American  Daily  Advertisers  for  January,  1792. 
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ten  ehonld  travel  one  hnndred  miles  in  twenty-four  lionra 
The  plan  wae  to  have  the  pouches  carried  bj  the  ridera  in  tha 
day  and  by  the  coaches  during  the  night ;  hut  the  country  was 
too  poor.  An  attempt  had,  indeed,  been  made  in  New  Jersey 
to  nin  mail-coaches  with  seats  for  four  passengers ;  but  that 
State  laid  a  yearly  tax  of  fonr  hundred  dollars  ou  stages  anA] 
taverns,  declared  the  Federal  Government  was  no  better  than 
an  individual,  and  demanded  payment.  In  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia the  right  to  convey  passengers  had  been  granted  as  a  mo 
nopoly  to  certain  men.  When,  therefore,  the  motion  was  made 
in  Congress  that  all  stage-wagons  of  the  postK)flice  should  have 
the  right  to  carry  paesengers  too,  a  cry  went  up  that  sacb  a 
law  would  be  a  violation  of  State  rights,  and  the  motion  was 
lost.* 

Another  motion,  however,  wa«  more  sneceesfuL  Indeed, 
it  became  a  law,  and  for  nearly  a  half-centiiry  controlled  the 
affairs  of  the  post-office.  The  act,  as  it  passed  from  the  Preai- 
dont,  fixed  the  rates  of  postage,  gave  tlie  franking  privilege  to 
Oongre^smen  and  heads  of  departments,  and  made  newspapers 
mail  matter.  The  postage  on  a  letter  was  sLx  cents  for  any 
distance  not  greater  than  thirty  miles.  This  limit  passed,  it 
grew  rapidly,  till  it  stood  at  twenty-two  cents  for  four  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  ;t  beyond  that  twenty-five  centfl  * 


*  AnnalR  of  Second  CcmgreM,  Juiuar;  8, 1,  179S. 
f  The  raid  o(  postage  (of  single  leller»  ncre: 
0  to    80  miltn,    6    cents.  SDO  U 


SSO  miles,  17  centi. 


Ad  Act,  etc.,  approyed  Februftry  Sf),  1793,  eection  9.     Also,  Amerieui 
Advettiier,  Decemlwr  29,  1781, 

TherevoQiie  fielde<I  by  Iheu  high  ntoa  li  wortliT  otoonddendoQi 


!t«^H 


From  Oct.  1,  1780,  to  June  SO,  17B1. 
rrom  July  1.1791.  to  Dec.  81,1793.. 

For  jear  1793 

For  rear  17B4 


{67,118.66 

7e,ciee.so 

74,181.03 
Ba,87S.E3 


t4.1S2.S7 
16,401.80 
29,7Sa.lB 
S8,788.U 


A  Sketdt  of  the  Flunoot  of  tb  VnUad  Sium,  p.  178,  OiUuln. 
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In  parsing  by  sea  from  port  to  port  the  charge  was  eight 
cents.*  These  rates  appKed  only  to  single  letters,  ana  by  a 
single  letter  was  meant  one  written  on  a  single  sheet  of  paper, 
however  large  or  smalL  Two  sheets  made  a  double  letter. 
Three  sheets  a  triple.  Packets,  however,  went  by  weighty 
each  ounce,  avoirdupois,  costing  as  much  money  as  four  sin- 
gle letters.  No  postmaster  in  future,  it  was  further  decreed, 
should  receive  or  distribute  newspapers  free  of  postage,  and 
the  postage  was  to  be  one  cent  a  paper  for  any  distance  to  a 
hundred  miles ;  after  that  the  rate  became  a  cent  and  a  half. 
In  the  House  the  franking  privilege  and  the  powers  of  the 
Postmaster-General  provoked  a  warm  debate.  Among  the  peo- 
ple httle  notice  was  taken  of  any  part  of  the  bill  save  the  news- 
paper clause.  One  grumbler  declared  that  it  would  now  cost 
more  to  send  a  paper  from  Portland  or  Savannah  to  Philadel- 
phia than  to  bring  it  over  from  London,  and  in  support  of  his 
statement  quoted  Pickering.f  A  Postmaster-general  of  our 
time  would  scarcely  feel  called  on  to  defend  the  justice  of  an 
act  of  Congress,  or  to  reply  to  all  the  slurs  cast  on  his  depart- 
ment by  the  press ;  but  it  was  not  thought  so  then,  and  Pick- 
ering, after  the  manner  of  his  age,  replied.  He  called  his 
critic  a  liar,  who  lied  because  it  was  natural  to  him  and  he 
could  not  help  it,  J  and  then  gave  some  facts  and  statistics 
which  are  both  curious  and  valuable.  The  greatest  mass  of 
newspapers  that  had  ever  in  any  one  week  been  lodged  in  the 
post-oflSce  by  the  Philadelphia  printers  weighed  two  hundred 
and  forty-two  pounds.  No  count  had  been  made,  but,  as  the 
papers  always  came  wet,  it  was  safe  to  take  the  weight  of  each 
at  one  ounce,**  and  hence  the  number  at  three  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  seventy-two.  During  the  same  week  one  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  forty  newspapers  came  into  the  city 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  some  to  stay,  some  to  pass 
through.  J  The  whole  number  of  copies  of  newspapers  printed 
in  the  United  States  in  a  year  might,  he  said,  be  liberally  esti- 
mated at  four  millions  and  a  half.     Of  these  not  above  one 

-  . -  -  ■ 

♦  An  Act,  etc.,  section  9,  Laws  of  the  United  States,  1792.    Also,  American 
Daily  Advertiser,  February  27,  1792. 

f  American  Daily  Advertiser,  February  2,  1792. 

t  Ibid.  •  Ibid.  |  Ibid.,  February  9, 1798. 
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ninth,  op  five  hundred  thousand  copies,  would  ever  find  their 
way  to  the  post-office.  It  Beemed  quite  reasonable  that  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of  these  might  be  aasumed  to  pay 
a  cent  and  a  half ;  the  remainder  paying  one  cent,  the  gross 
revenue  would  probably  ba  five  thousand  seven  himdi-ed  and 
fifty  dollars.  The  net  revenue  would  be  one  lialf  that  sum, 
for  the  other  half  was  to  go  to  the  postmaetere  for  their  ti'ouble 
in  taking  and  delivering  papers  and  collecting  postage.  To  talJM 
about  the  princely  income  the  Government  would  receive  wai 
therefore,  absurd. 

But  the  grumblers  were  not  to  be  persuaded  that  the  n 
ure  was  a  wise  one.*     It  was,  they  said,  a  vile  tax  on  knowi 
edge.     The  busineiBS  of  a  newspaper  was  to  sjiread  inform 
tion,  and  that  kind  of  information  which  was  most  valuable  ij^ 
a  republic,  information  regarding  tlie  doings  of  Govemment^fl 
Men  who  dwelt  far  from  the  seat  of  Congress  had  come  to 
look  upon  tho  Gazettes  and  Journals  as  their  only  means  of 
knowing  what  steps  were  being  taken  to  prateet  tlie  frontier, 
to   pay  the  public   debt,  to   encourage   arts   and  commerce. 
When,  however,  to  the  eight  dollars  a  year  paid  to  the  printer 
was  added  the  four  dollars  and  sixty-eight  cents  they  must 
pay  to  the  postmaster,  poverty  would  foi-ce  them,  loatli  as 
they  were,  to  withdraw  their  fiubscriptious.     Then  Govern- 
ment, removed   from   their  searching  gaze,  would   make  in- 
roads on  their  liberties  and  sport  with  their  dearest  rights. 
Nay,  this  had  already  been  done.     What  else  was  the  frank- 
ing privilege  but  an  aristocratic  distinction^     Why  should  the 
mass  of  the  people  he  loaded  with  an  odious  tax  while  a  select 
few  escaped  ?     Was  the  information  likely  to  be  conveyed  ili,-'d 
the  letters  of  Congressmen  better  than  the  information  to  bfr.l 
found  in  the  Packets  and  Joumalel     Wljat  kind  of  informal 
tion  did  these  letters  convey  while  the  funding  system  wiis  be- 
ing framed?     Had  not  these  self-appointed  aristocrats  most 

•  Kren  Msdison  looked  on  the  "  nowap»pcr  tii "  with  alarm.  "  I  am  almii 
the  BUbscriptiODB  will  soon  be  vithdravQ  from  tlie  PliiloilGlpliia  paperi  uqIcsb 
■ome  awp  be  spcodllj  Ukco  to  provent  ll.  Thu  boet  that  oecure  aeeraa  to  b«  to 
•dvertiee  Ibat  the  papers  will  not  be  put  into  the  moila,  but  im!,  at  txretofoTt,  to 
■II  wbo  Bhall  not  direct  ibeio  to  be  [lut  into  ihe  malL  WUI  jta  hint  thia  U 
FVeneau  f "     Hadisoii  to  JefferMD,  June  12,  lin. 
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ahamef  nlly  abused  their  privilege  on  that  occasion  ?  Had  they 
not  by  their  franked  letters  sent  and  gathered  news  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  for  nothing,  which,  had  their  constituents 
sought  it,  would  have  cost  great  sums  of  money!  And  now 
they  had  the  face  to  gloss  over  the  newspaper  postage  with  the 
name  of  revenue !  That  scheme  of  finance  which  collected  a 
revenue  from  the  mails  by  loading  them  with  free  letters 
might  be  understood  by  the  mind  of  a  Congressman;  but, 
fiappily,  such  minds  were  rare. 

The  long  list  of  newspapers  which  our  ancestors  feared 
would  be  cut  down  in  circulation  by  the  new  postal  law  is  well 
worthy  of  examination.  Of  the  Packets  and  Journals,  Gazettes 
and  Centinels  there  contained,  not  one  came  out  on  Sunday. 
No  religious  paper,  no  scientific  paper,  no  illustrated  paper,  nor 
one  which,  in  our  time,  would  be  called  a  literary  or  a  trade 
journal,  appears  in  the  list.  Yet  it  would  be  erroneous  to 
suppose  that  the  newspapers  had  not  made  great  progress  in 
the  seven  years  of  peace.  A  few  that  witnessed  the  revolu- 
tion had  indeed  ceased  to  exist.  But  their  places  were  more 
than  fiUed  by  others  which  sprang  up  in  every  part  of  the 
Union.  Towns  once  content  to  read  such  Packets  and  Cou- 
rants  as  came  by  the  post-boy  now  boasted  of  Mirrors  and  Ora- 
cles of  their  own.  At  Falmouth,  in  Maine,  at  Northampton,  in 
Massachusetts,  at  Harrisburg,  at  Pittsburg,  and  far  down  the 
Ohio,  where,  ten  years  before,  the  country  was  a  wilderness, 
rude  presses  had  been  set  up  and  newspapers  appeared.  In 
the  East  two  journals  of  enterprise  put  forth  issues  each  day. 
The  attempt  was  a  bold  one.  News  was  hard  to  gather.  The 
presses  were  so  rude  that  the  best  workmen  could  turn  oflf  no 
more  than  two  hundred  copies  in  an  hour.  The  cost  of  paper 
was  high,  and  no  newspaper  had  yet  reached  thirty-six  hundred 
subscriberB. 

Six  years  before  the  war  but  two  paper-mills  could  be 
found  in  New  England.  One  was  at  Norwich,  in  Connecti- 
cut ;  the  other  was  at  Milton,  whence  a  bell-cart  went  out  each 
month  to  collect  rags  at  Marblehead  and  Salem,  at  Providence 
and  Newbury,  at  Oharlestown  and  Boston.*    When  the  war 

*  News  Letter,  March  6,  1769. 


opened,  the  supply  of  paper  from  ] 


ied,  and  t 


!  United  States  * 
demand.  Rags  conld  not  be  gathered.  Again  and  again  the 
newspapers  were  forced  to  suspend.  The  printer  of  the  Con- 
necticnt  Oourant  in  desperation  established  a  paper-mill  of  hie 
own.  The  Massachusetts  Spy  besought  "  the  fair  daughters 
of  Liberty  "  to  save  every  scrap  of  rag  and  send  it  to  some 
paper-mill,*  Still  they  did  not  come  in  fast  enough,  and  the 
newspapers  were  compelled  to  become  gatherers  for  the  mills. 
Indeed,  to  the  close  of  the  century,  and  even  later,  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  look  over  the  four  stiff,  blue  pages  of  a  country 
newspaper  without  meeting  with  an  offer  of  the  printer  to  buy 
old  rags.t  Under  this  stimulus  the  mills  increased  rapidly  in 
number.  When  1797  came  there  were  sixteen  in  Connecticut. 
Thoy  would  employ,  it  was  proudly  said,  one  hundred  and 
sixty  hands,  and  consume  three  hundred  and  twenty  tons  of 
rags  each  year.  Taking  the  number  of  famiUes  in  the  State 
at  thirty  thousand,  each  should,  therefore,  furnish  its  quota 
of  twenty-four  pounds.  It  was  earnestly  hoped  every  man 
would  say  to  his  wife,  "  Molly,  mafee  a  rag-bag  and  hang  it 
under  the  shelf  where  the  big  Bible  Hos."  ^  Another  paper 
■wished  that  every  child  should  be  taught  his  "  rag  lesson."  * 
When  the  first  paper-mill  west  of  the  mountains  was  set  i 
like  appeals  went  forth  repeatedly  to  the  public.  | 

Something,  however,  had  been  gained  by  the  new  j 
law.  Newspapers  had  at  last  become  mailable.  They  would 
no  longer  be  dependent  for  circulation  on  the  pleasiu^  of  the 
post-rider.     But  the  law  said  nothing  about  books  or  magtb-    , 

*  UaunchusettB  Sp;,  NoTember  16,  ITSO.  S 

f  Stanton  Spj,  September  SI,  1793;  Harjiuid  Qaxotte,  Norembcr  12,  IWBf^ 
Budson  Qszetle,  Usy  26,  1166;  Albany  Gaxette,  Ha^  IT,  170fli  Federal  Uirrot, 
Jinuary  21,  ITOfl;  Eci"ibliciui  Journal  »nd  Dumfries  Weekly  Advcrtiacr,  April 
1,  1798;  Centiael  of  Libcrtj,  June  U,  1798;  Washington  Spy,  Juue,  1798! 
Washington  Gazette,  1 7B6 ;  Froth! Dghain'«  Lani;  Uluid  Bcrald,  Julj,  I TS8 ;  Con. 
neeticat  Couranl,  April  H,  1798;  Tlcralil,  December  21,  1796;  Weekly  Oracle, 
New  London,  March.  1800;  Weekly  Reciter,  Norwich.  December,  1701;  Th# 
ArgiiH,  Jaouary,  1793;  Coliunbian  Chronicle,  August,  1794;  Waahington  Advep 


User,  Marcli,  1790. 
t  Norwich  Courier. 


n  Oaw-tte,  May  14,  1798. 


■,  Uay  27,1797. 


I  Weitem  Teli^npb,  January  12,  1790. 
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zinefi ;  the  Pofitmaster-Gkneral  refused  to  have  them  enter  the 
maUs,  and,  in  consequence,  one  of  the  best  magazines  of  that 
time  was  forced  to  suspend.* 

When  the  "  American  Museum,  or  Repository  of  Ancient 
and  Modem  Fugitive  Pieces,  Prose  and  Poetical,"  expired, 
there  were  but  two  older  periodicals  left  in  the  country.  In- 
deed, when  the  first  number  appeared,  in  January,  1787,  two 
riyals  were  all  it  encountered.  One  was  printed  at  Boston ;  f 
the  other,  and  unquestionably  the  better  of  the  two,  the  Co- 
lumbian Magazine,  had  been  started  four  months  earlier  at 
Philadelphia.  J  "  The  Universal  Asylum  and  Columbian  Maga- 
zine," conducted  "  By  a  Society  of  Gentlemen,"  was  remarkable 
for  the  variety  and  the  excellence  of  the  copper  plates  which 
"  embellished"  its  pages.  Yet  neither  it,  nor  its  fellows,  have 
any  resemblance  to  a  modem  monthly  magazine.  The  custom, 
now  so  common,  of  preparing  a  November  number  for  the 
press  in  the  middle  of  July,  and  issuing  it  in  the  middle  of 
October,  was  unknown.  Those  for  November  came  out  in  De- 
cember, and  the  same  contributions  often  appeared  in  severaL 
Each  had  a  "  Pamassiad"  of  "  selected  poetry,"  generally  odes 
to  Laura ;  selections  from  the  writings  of  Colonel  Humphreys 
and  Philip  Freneau ;  epigrams,  epitaphs,  songs  translated 
from  the  French,  and,  at  times,  a  few  lines  from  Homer. 
There  were  "Political  Speculations,"  in  which  were  "Re- 
marks on  the  Conduct  of  Spain  with  respect  to  the  Mississip- 
pi," and  "  Considerations  on  the  best  Interests  of  the  United 
States."  There  were  "  PubKc  Papers  "  and  "  Physical  Papers," 
giving  some  "  account  of  a  horse  with  a  living  snake  in  his 
eye,"  and  "  The  true  nature  and  cause  of  the  tails  of  comets." 
There  was  a  chronicle  of  foreign  and  domestic  news,  "  Satiri- 
cals "  on  old  bachelors,  old  maids,  and  married  men ;  reports 
of  law-cases ;  now  and  then  an  "  impartial  review  "  of  such  a 

*  *'  Besides  the  reason  for  its  discontinaance  that  has  been  assigned,  another 
has  had  some  influence,  and  perhaps  ought  not  to  be  passed  in  silence ;  that  is, 
the  construction,  whether  right  or  wrong,  of  the  late  post-ofiSce  law,  by  which  the 
postmaster  here  has  absolutely  refused  to  receive  the  Museiun  into  the  post-office 
on  any  terms."    American  Museum,  December,  1792. 

f  Boston  Magazine. 

X  See  for  one  instance  American  Museum,  August^  1792 ;  and  Oolumbim 
Kagaiine,  August,  1792. 
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noviil  as  "  Modem  Chivalry  "  or  such  a  book  of  travels  as 
Bartrain  wrote;  long  biographiea  and  long  laments  over  the 
degeneracy  of  the  time.  Nor  were  "Rural  Coneemfl"  for- 
gotten. Fanners  were  given  •'  hints,"  and  instructed  as  to  the 
culture  of  Tartary  oats  and  the  nee  of  plaster  of  Paris  for 
manure.  The  back  of  the  title  page  was  often  used  by  the 
printer  to  acknowledge  tbe  veraes  of  J.  H,,  to  regret  that  the 
paper  of  AraericuB  could  not  be  used,  or  to  beg  Baltimoreaa  J 
not  "to  peefer"  him  with  any  more  "  coUectionSj"  as  the  post*^ 
age  on  each  was  twenty-five  cents. 

Between  1786  and  1792  ten  magazines  sprung  up.*  Soma 
straggled  on  for  a  few  years,  but  more  quickly  periahed.  In 
1793  a  Ladies'  Magazine  was  begun,  with  a  preface  of  that 
kind  of  fiJsome  flattery  it  was  the  fasliion  for  women  to  re- 
ceive. When  the  century  closed,  the  first  religious  magazine, 
the  first  "  review,"  and  the  first  poUtical  monthly  were  begun-f 
Long  before  tliat  day,  however,  books  and  pamphlets  wei 
admitted  to  the  mails. 

The  act  of  1792  expired  by  limitation  on  June  first,  17d4»iJ 
Some  changes  were  then  made.     Carriers  were  to  be  employe*" 
in  the  great  cities,  and  two  cents  paid  them  for  every  letta 
delivered.     On  such  as  by  written  request  were  held  at  tbtfl 
ofiice,  one  cent  was  charged.     Postage  on  a  single  newspaper* 
going  to  any  town  in  the  State  wherein  it  was  printed  ' 
reduced  to  one  cent.     "When  the  size  of  the  mail  and 
mode  of  conveyance  would  permit,  magazines  and  pamphlets 
might  be  taken.     The  rate  was  one  cent  a  sheet  for  fifty  miles 

*  The  Bosloa  Magazine,  The  South  Caroliua  Magnzine  (published  for  tbrea 
jetkre).  The  Amcricaa  Museum,  The  Columbian  Magudnc,  Mas  each  usetts  Ungft- 
line,  or  MoDthly  Hui^euiu,  Phlladolpliia  Magiuine,  New  York  Uugadne, 
Worcester  MngBzine.  OenttomoD  niid  Iiixdiefi'  Town  aud  Oountry  Mii{;a:dni3  (pub- 
lished at  BoDtun),  Tbe  Ludict'  Moguunc  aud  Reposilorr  of  EnicrUining  Eaowt- 

f  1703,  Farmer'B  Muspiim;  1790,  Aiuprican  Monthly  Review,  or  Ulerat; 
Journal ;  this  wu  ilevoifd  cWlrely  to  the  review  of  boolig  ;  1798,  Ladj  and 
Oenlleman's  Focket  Uagaiina;  United  States  Magaziao;  17D7,  Americcn  UnireN 
m1  Uagatine;  UctbodUl  Magaiine;  170S,  Bovlcw  and  Annual  Begistcr;  Philk 
delpbia  Hagailne;  Dessert  to  tbe  True  Amoriean;  Tbe  Wwltly  Mngazine; 
Fhiiadulpbi&  Nimrudi  1799,  Tbe  National  Magazine,  or  a  Pulitlnl  Biography 
and  HiBtorical  Repository;  1600,  Tbo  Political  Uagsiloc  and  UincelluieDU* 
Bepontorj,  BalUlon,  Hew  York;  The  Ladies'  Migadjie ;  Honthlj  Uagadne. 
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or  less,  half  as  much  more  for  the  next  fifty  miles,  and  ten 
cents  when  the  distance  was  over  one  hundred.  Had  the 
American  Museum  been  in  existence,  the  postage  on  the  thir- 
teen sheets  which  made  each  monthly  number  would,  at  Kew 
York,  have  been  twenty  cents. 

The  f eeUngs  aroused  by  the  newspaper  postage  act,  how- 
ever, were  mild  and  placid  compared  with  the  indignation 
awakened  by  the  Indian  war.  Some  of  the  grumblers  who  had 
acquired  the  habit  of  denouncing  everything  done  by  the  Gov- 
ernment feU  upon  the  Secretary  of  War  and  abused  him 
roundly.  Some  bemoaned  the  expense  of  buying  arms  and 
cannon  for  raw  troops  to  fling  away  every  time  they  heard  the 
whoop  or  saw  the  painted  face  of  a  Miami  Others  took  a 
higher  ground  and  pretended  to  be  greatly  shocked  at  the  in- 
humanity of  robbing  Indians  of  their  land.  "  Why,"  said  they, 
"  is  the  sword,  but  just  sheathed  after  a  bloody  contest  with 
Great  Britain,  again  to  be  laid  bare  ?  To  what  purpose  is  the 
outstretched  arm  of  the  union  to  be  exercised  ?  Do  these  natives 
hold  a  land  we  have  an  indubitable  right  to  claim  ?  Are  we  so 
contracted  in  territory  that  we  stand  in  immediate  need  of  im- 
measurable tracts  of  wilderness  ?  We  are  told  we  have  pur- 
chased it!  Purchased  it!  Is  a  keg  or  two  of  whiskey,  a 
couple  of  bundles  of  laced  coats,  and  a  few  packages  of  blank- 
ets, an  equivalent  for  a  region  as  great  as  a  kingdom?  Is  a 
treaty  signed  by  the  scratches  of  the  drunken  chiefs  of  two 
tribes  to  be  binding  on  the  sober  chiefs  of  a  hundred  tribes  ? 
No.  They  have  as  much  right  to  their  hunting-grounds  as  we 
have  to  our  cities  or  our  farms.  It  is  painful  to  arraign  the 
conduct  of  the  administration,  but  it  is  time  the  attempt  to 
gloss  over  the  shameful  defeat  of  the  Federal  army  and  turn 
aside  the  censure  of  enraged  freemen  was  stopped.  More  than 
half  a  milKon  of  dollars  have  been  spent,  two  brave  armies 
have  been  slaughtered,  the  glory  of  the  Republic  is  prostrate ; 
and  for  what?  Does  anybody  know  for  what ?  Was  it  to  ac- 
quire land  ?  Surely  not,  for  we  have  too  much  already.  Was 
it  to  defend  the  frontier  ?  No,  for  the  settlers  in  that  unhappy 
country  find  no  relief.  Was  it  to  punish  the  burning,  massar 
cring,  and  stealing  of  the  Indians  ?  No,  for  they  have  done 
none  of  these  things.    A  very  respectable  minority  of  men  bo' 
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Here  the  wbole  wir  is  amply  the  raenlt  of  a  eipricioiis  imiu^ 
terial  reBentment ;  an  ill-timed  desire  to  dixzle  the  ooimtiy 
with  the  hiilliancT  of  the  Department  of  War.    The  aUe  min- 
ister who  is  chai^[ed  with  the.  management  of  its  afiuis  seems 
to  thinks  ^ce  the  censos  was  tiken^that  the  United  States  is 
OTerstocked  with  men  and  money.     The  Secnetuy  of  the 
TressQiT  has  a  sinking  fond.    Therefore  the  Seen^aiy  of  War 
mnst  have  one  also^  and  b^:ins  by  putting  into  it  six  hmidred 
brnTe  men  and  five  hnndi^ed  and  thirtv-two  thousand  doIlanL 
The  Preadent  mav  be  able  to  escnse  to  himself  the  foUy  of 
b^towingthe  command  of  such  an  army  on  snch  a  genial,  but 
not  to  the  conntry.    The  coniage,  the  loyalty,  ^be  skill  of  St 
Clair,  are  indeed  above  n^proach.    The  coontiy  still  ronem- 
bos  with  graxitnde  the  gr^at  things  he  did  at  Trenton,  at  ^K- 
oosMieiv^ga.  at  Saratc^:a«  among  the  Indiana    But  disease  had 
so  bi\>ken  him  down  that  he  onght  never  to  have  left  the  fort 
The  aght  of  an  army  moving  to  attack  the  most  active,  the 
most  vigilant  the  most  canning  of  f  o€tSs  y^  led  by  a  general 
wrapped  in  ^^lnne^  nnaUe  to  stand,  lying  in  a  car  bc^Elered 
with  pDows,  sonoimdcd  with  physkx  and  gnoning  at  eveiy 
joh  of  the  wagwi.  mn^  inde«ed  have  been  a  *xanee^lK>w'  to  ths 
^amiy  frc^tierscmen  of  Kenmeky.    Xo  wvchier  he  was  sonndlj 
beaien.     He  on^i  to  have  been  sonndlv  heaien.    Was  there 
ever  £:3e^}i  mi^maiiag^ment  t    The  Seci^tuy  of  War  gathers  an 
army  of  rsw  re%miirs.  give?  them  mnskets  charg>?d  with  singla 
ball  and  fnra  with  biyonets.  and  ^nds  tl^ein  brass  ne^d-pieoei 
to  dras*  Sc'dTKierinir  an-d  tnmblin:;  thrvHurh  the  marshes^  of  an 
vckzx>wn  cc^imirv,  tia:  thev  nav  l>auter  cown  the  Hmbs  of 
tKies  oc  an  nnseai  f vV.    The  i^ktf^  wrangte  and  fall  oiit«  the 
troops  ^itsert  by  5*N>:!«iN  a  sick  generaL  neglte^cting  panvi  ptrcies 
md  spes.  bes  ^3'^wn  toskep  within  gnnshoi  of  hk  aKmies^and 
kr^cws  i:  tHI  they  wake  him  in  the  nMmii^  with  thor 


it»  &  bLl^  «A  S^  Clw^s  deftnft.  «niuVd  **  A  r^i^ 


>  ^li  ft  MTf  iucyuM—  war  ^  F«ct  Jefimuft: 
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Mnch  the  same  language  was  heard  in  the  Honse.  The 
occasion  was  a  long  wrangle  over  a  Bill  for  the  Protection  of 
the  Frontiers.  The  second  section  provided  for  raising  and 
equipping  of  infantry  and  light  dragoons  to  the  number  of 
three  thousand  and  forty  men.  The  motion  nnder  debate  was 
to  strike  this  out  The  present  Indian  war,  it  was  said  by  the 
supporters  of  the  motion,  is  as  unjust  in  its  origin  as  it  has  been 
unsuccessful  in  its  conduct.  The  aggressions  of  the  whites  be- 
gan it.  Two  Indian  victories,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  end  it 
To  carry  on  hostilities  in  the  face  of  these  facts  is  to  put  good 
money  to  a  bad  use.  Suppose  our  arms  are  crowned  with  vic- 
tory. What  then  do  we  gain  ?  "We  gain  possession  of  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  Indian  lands.  Do  we  want  these  acres? 
Have  we  not  now  more  land  in  the  "West  than  we  will  ever  be 
able  to  turn  into  farms  and  hamlets  for  a  hundred  years  to 
come  ?  Look,  too,  at  the  army  that  is  to  be  gathered.  During 
our  late  arduous  struggle  for  liberty,  when  we  had  to  cope  with 
the  most  powerful  nation  on  which  the  sun  shines,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief never  had,  at  any  one  time,  above  ten  thousand 
men  under  his  command.  Now  it  is  proposed  to  enlist  near 
six  thousand  men  to  fight  a  handful  of  Indian  banditti,  whose 
number,  as  the  papers  on  the  table  show,  is  not  above  twelve 
hundred.  Where  is  this  business  likely  to  stop  if  it  goes  on 
growing  at  the  present  rate?  At  first  a  single  regiment  was 
wanted;  this  cost  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Then  a  second 
was  added,  and  the  expense  rose  to  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars.    Now  a  standing  army  of  five  thousand  one  hundred 

**  Young  Major  Dark  received  a  ball  close  to  his  father's  side. 
'  These  feeble  hands  shall  be  revenged  on  my  son's  death,'  he  cried. 
He  quickly  drew  his  sword  in  hand,  and  through  the  ranks  he  flew, 
And,  like  a  brave  Virginian,  the  savage  there  he  slew. 

"  These  words  he  scarcely  uttered  when  he  received  a  baD, 
And  likewise  our  Lieutenant  Spear  down  by  his  ride  did  fall. 
'  Stand  to  your  guns,'  said  gallant  Ford,  *  for  I  am  not  yet  slain ; 
I  wiU  lay  me  down  and  bleed  awhile,  and  rise  and  fight  again.* 

^  The  day  before  our  battle  fifteen  hundred  men  we  had, 
But  our  old  gouty  general  he  used  us  very  bad : 
He  whipped,  and  hung,  and  starved  his  men  in  barbarous  cmelty; 
Thus  negro-like  he  did  behave  in  the  western  territory." 

See  Historical  Magadne,  December,  1868. 


and  sixty-eight  men  is  asked  for,  eweUing  the  yearly  outlay  t 
a  million  and  a  quarter  of  dollars.  Can  this  be  justified  in  the 
present  Btate  of  our  finances  ?  Has  not  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  refused  to  build  alight-houae  on  the  coaat  of  a  certain 
State  because  lie  has  no  money  ?  Where,  then,  is  the  money  for 
this  war  to  come  froTn  ?  The  excise  is  unpopular  and  unpro- 
ductive. The  impost  cannot  with  prudence  be  aboliBhed.  No  I 
let  this  busineee  stop.  Let  ue  squander  no  more  money  on  I 
strife  which  no  one,  except  he  be  in  the  secrets  of  the  Cabinet 
can  tell  why  it  was  undertaken. 

To  this  it  was  answei-ed :  If  the  present  war  be  not  jnsti- 
fiable,  then  there  never  was,  and  tliere  never  will  be,  a  just  war. 
It  was  not  began,  and  has  not  been  carried  on,  for  conquest.   It 
was  begun  in  defence  of  onr  fellow-citizons,  our  friends,  oop 
dearest  connections,  who  on  the  frontiers  are  daily  and  hourly 
exposed  to  all  the  rage  of  savage  barbarity.   They  cry  to  us  for 
help.     And  are  we  the  base  cowards  to  stand  by  and  see  thetn, 
their  wives  and  their  children,  butchered  before  our  eyes,  that 
we  may  save  a  few  paltry  dollars  ?     We  are  told  the  Indians 
have  conunitted  no  depredations,  no  marders,  no  harm.     Have 
we  not  documents  signed  by  the  hand  of  the  Secretary  of  War, 
signed  by  the  Executive  and  attested  by  the  Legislature  of 
Kentucky,  signed  by  the  District  Judge,  by  the  captains  of  t] 
militia,  by  men  of  every  rank  and  profession,  saying  that  foi^ 
crimes  and  murders  have  been  done  ?     Do  we  not  know  thaf  J 
between  1783  and  1790  fifteen  hundred  human  beings  wei 
killed  or  dragged  into  captivity,  two  thousand  horses  run  o^,l 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  property  destroyed  i     And  m 
through  all  this  has  not  the  Government  been  kind  and  fop- 1 
giving  to  a  fault?    While  flat-boat  after  flat-boat  was  beio^l 
plundered  on  the  Ohio,  while  hundreds  of  lodges  were  being 
hung  with  freemen's  scalps,  was  not  the  Government  coming 
to  the  savages  with  offers  of  peace  J     Did  it  not  do  so  in  1783, 
in  1784,  in  1785,  in  1787,  in  1788,  in  1790)    And  how  did 
the  Indians  beliave  ?     In  1790,  when  a  treaty  was  offered  at  the 
Miami  village,  they  refused  to  treat.     They  asked  for  thirty 
daj-6   to  consider.      This  was   granted,  and,  while  the  Ken- 
tuckians,  forbidden  by  ttie  President,  made  no  move  against 
them,  they  killed  one  hundred  and  twenty  whites,  roasted 
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seyeral  more  aliye  at  the  stake,  and,  when  the  thirty  days 
were  over,  refused  to  give  any  answer  at  alL  Again,  at  an« 
other  time,  having  refused  our  oflfer  of  peace,  did  they  not 
taunt  us  with  the  reproach  that  the  British  still  held  our  posts  ! 
But  it  is  too  late  to  talk  about  the  origin  of  the  war.  We  are 
involved  in  it  We  cannot  go  back.  We  are  told  the  excise 
is  unpopular,  and  money  wanting.  What  of  that?  What  is 
the  excise,  what  is  any  sum  of  money  figures  can  express,  when 
compared  with  the  lives  of  our  brethren  and  our  friends  f 

When  the  motion  on  the  amendment  to  strike  out  was  put^ 
the  ayes  were  eighteen,  the  nays  thirty-four.  Two  days  later 
the  bill  passed. 

In  the  midst  of  this  outburst  of  public  anger  St.  Clair  re- 
signed. The  President  was  at  first  much  disposed  to  bestow 
the  vacant  place  on  Henry  Lee,  who,  having  borne  arms  with 
honor  imder  Greene,  was  then  Governor  of  Virginia.  But  the 
rank  of  Lee  had  not  been  high;  and  to  find  skilled  ofilcers 
willing  to  obey  a  man  who  had  once  obeyed  them  was  impossi- 
ble. The  command  of  the  army  was,  therefore,  given  to  An* 
thony  Wayne.    A  better  officer  could  not  have  been  found. 

Wayne  was  a  native  of  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania,  was 
descended  from  English  stock,  and  showed,  even  in  his  youth, 
a  strange  fondness  for  battles  and  sieges  and  tales  of  war. 
Hours  which  he  might  have  spent  shooting  squirrels  and 
hunting  nests  he  passed  in  teaching  his  companions  to  throw 
up  intrenchments  and  storm  redoubts.  His  uncle,  who  was 
his  teacher,  complained  of  such  behavior,  and  his  father  bade 
him  choose  between  the  farm  and  his  books.  He  chose  the 
books,  put  away  all  thoughts  of  mud-forts  and  skirmish-lines, 
went  to  the  Academy  at  Philadelphia,  and  in  his  eighteenth 
year  returned  home  to  follow  the  occupation  of  a  surveyor  of 
land.  Business  came  to  him,  and  for  a  while  he  managed  the 
affairs  of  a  company  of  speculators  in  Nova  Scotia  land.  In 
1774  Wayne  was  sent  to  the  Provincial  Congress,  and  then  to 
the  Provincial  Legislature  of  his  native  State.  In  1775  he 
became  one  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  In  1776  he 
raised  a  company  of  volunteers  and  joined  the  northern  army 
as  colonel  of  one  of  the  four  regiments  that  made  up  the  quot 
of  Pennsylvania  for  the  war. 
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There  his  energy,  Lis  courage,  the  coolness  He  exhibited 
under  fire,  marked  Iiim  out  from  the  first  as  a  man  destined 
for  bigh  command.  He  was  wonnded  at  Three  Rivers,  fought 
at  Brandjwine,  was  twice  wounded  at  Germantown,  received 
great  praise  for  hb  conduct  at  Monmouth,  and  took  Stony 
Point.  For  this  memorable  act  Congrees  gave  him  a  gold 
medal,  and  the  people  bestowed  upon  him  the  honorable  nick- 
name of  Mad  Anthony  Wayne.  He  was  present  at  the  capture 
of  ComwalliB.  Then  he  went  to  Georgia,  helped  to  drive 
the  British  from  that  State,  and  received  from  the  Legislature 
a  vote  of  thanks  and  a  farm.  But  to  stock  it  and  work  it 
required  money.  Money  could  not  be  borrowed  in  America, 
Wayne  was  forced  to  find  some  one  to  negotiate  a  Dutch  loan, 
and  the  land  in  consequence  was  soon  the  property  of  the 
makers  of  the  loan.  In  1791  Wayne  came  to  the  second  Con- 
gress as  one  of  the  Representatives  Georgia  sent  to  the  House, 
James  Jackson  contested  his  seat  and  the  House  turned  him 
out  Ho  was  then  offered  the  command  of  the  army,  and  took 
it  with  delight. 

To  support  the  army  Wayne  was  now  sent  to  lead,  Con- 
gress revised  the  taiiff,  and,  till  such  time  as  the  new  duties 
should  be  collected,  the  President  was  authorized  to  borrow 
from  the  Bank.  The  old  system  of  bountiee  to  which  the 
New  England  eod-fiehers  had  been  used  under  British  rule  was 
next  re-eatabliahed ;  a  biU  to  regulate  the  militia  passed ;  the 
estate  of  General  NatLanael  Grcune  indemnified  for  money  he 
had  spent  in  the  good  cause,  and,  late  in  March,  the  Coinage 
Act  taken  up. 

The  gold  coins  of  the  United  States,  it  was  decreed,  should 
be  the  eagle,  the  half -eagle,  the  quarter-eagle ;  the  silver  coins 
the  dollar,  the  half- and  quarter- dollar,  the  dime  and  half-dime. 
The  coppers  were  to  be  the  cent  and  the  half-cent.  This  waa 
the  plan  adopted  by  the  old  Congress,  But  the  device  waa 
new,  and  provoked  a  heated  debate.  As  the  bill  came  from 
the  Senate  the  tenth  section  provided  that  on  the  obverse  of 
each  gold  and  silver  piece  should  be  an  eagle  and  the  legend 
"  United  States  of  America."  On  the  reverse  the  head  of  the 
President  for  the  time  being,  his  name,  aiid  his  order  in  the 
presidential  succession.    In  an  instant  the  party  of  Je£Eeieoa 
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raised  the  cry  of  monarchy.  ^^  It  has/'  said  one  member,  ^^  a 
yeiy  near  affinity  to  titles,  that  darling  child  of  the  other  branch 
of  the  Legislature,  pnt  out  at  nurse  for  the  present,  but  intended 
to  be  recognized  hereafter  with  all  due  form."  Does  not  the 
Government  consist  of  three  parts  ?  Why  then  put  one  head  ? 
Can  the  President  be  said  to  represent  the  Government!  If 
so,  must  it  not  be  monarchical  ?  The  whole  scheme,  indeed, 
had  been  borrowed  from  monarchies.  What  republic  ever  put 
the  head  of  its  consul  or  its  chief  magistrate  on  its  money? 
The  friends  of  the  bill  ridiculed  these  fears  and  declared  that 
it  was,  after  all,  a  small  matter  what  went  on  the  dimes  and 
eagles.  The  Bepublicans  denied  this,  and  finally  carried  a 
motion  to  change  the  device  to  one  ^^  emblematic  of  liberty,'* 
and  the  legend  to  ^^  Liberty."  But  the  Senate  woxdd  not  hear 
of  it,  and,  two  days  later,  the  matter  once  more  came  up  in 
the  House.  The  motion  was  to  recede  from  the  amendment. 
What,  exclaimed  a  speaker,  is  an  emblematic  figure  of  lib- 
erty ?  A  ghost  had  been  said  to  be  of  the  shape  of  the  sound 
of  a  dram,  and  so,  for  aught  he  knew,  might  be  liberty.  The 
idea  of  Liberty  was  as  different  as  men.  Some  might  think  a 
bear  broke  loose  from  a  chain  a  good  emblem.  Some  might 
prefer  a  cap  and  pole.  For  himself  he  could  see  nothing 
better  than  the  head  of  that  great  and  good  man  they  all  loved. 
At  this  a  member  who  sat  for  Virginia  expressed  deep  sorrow. 
It  was  painful  to  hear  gentlemen  ridiculing  republican  cau- 
tions. He  would  warn  his  countrymen  against  the  cabals,  the 
corruptions,  the  animosities  which  in  tunes  to  come  might  be 
excited  by  men  eager  to  see  their  faces  and  their  names  go 
down  to  a  remote  posterity  on  the  coin.  When  the  motion 
to  adhere  to  the  amendment  was  put,  the  ayes  had  it  by  a  vote 
of  thirty-two  to  twenty-four.  The  next  day  the  Senate  con- 
curred and  passed  the  bill.  A  separate  act  ordered  the  imme- 
diate coinage  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  copper.  There 
was  sore  need  of  them,  for  of  the  old  rap  pence  and  half -pence 
not  one  remained.  In  their  distress  for  small  change,  cities 
and  corporations,  tradesmen,  nay,  even  churches,*  had  been 

* , , ,  ,  .1 

*  It  appears  from  tbe  Minutes  of  the  first  Presbyterian  Church  of  Albany 
that  the  Trustees,  on  January  4,  1790,  ^^  JResolvedy  That  one  thousand  Goppers  be 
lUmped  Ghorch  Fennyi  and  placed  in  the  Handa  of  the  Treasurer,  for  the  Purpoet 


foroM  to  ifl8ue  bits  of  card  and  slips  of  paper,  whicli  the 
gla(ily  took  in  lieu  of  pence.  When  the  ne-wB  of  the  de: 
the  coins  got  abroad,  a  few  grumblers  muttered  that  a  better 
one  would  have  been  an  eagle  ou  one  side,  and  fifteen  meek 
doves  on  the  other.  That,  said  they,  would  have  been  higlifi 
ly  emblematic  of  the  relation  of  the  Government  and  i  ' 
States  *  _ 

Had  a  foreigner  landed  upon  our  shores  in  the  spring  of 
1792,  and  listened  to  complaints  like  these,  he  woidd  Lave  be- 
lieved himself  among  the  most  enielly  oppressed  of  i)eople.  He 
would,  in  truth,  have  been  among  the  most  well-to-do.  The 
malcontents  who  day  after  day  denounced  the  Funding  Sya- 
tem,  the  Bank,  the  impost,  the  excise,  and  the  Indian  war  &a 
the  bane  and  ruin  of  tlio  country,  saw  about  them 
hand  evidence  of  a  prosperity  such  as,  five  years  before,  wuul 
have  filled  tliem  with  amazement  and  delight.  Never  1 
money  been  so  plentiful.  Never  had  men  been  so  eager  to 
invest.  No  scheme  the  ingeniuty  of  speculators  could  devise 
but  tilled  in  a  siugle  day.  It  was  noticed  that  in  one  week 
at  New  York  sixty  fine  estates  were  sold  at  auction  and  the 
money  pnt  into  scrip  and  stocks. f  Before  the  year  went  out 
this  people,  whom  the  Republicans  described  as  burdened  witi 
taxes  and  overwhelmed  with  debt,  laid  out  of  its  own  accor^ 
thousauds  upon  thousands  of  dollars  on  turnpikes,  on  bridgi 
and  on  canals.  The  time  was  fruitful  of  all  manner  of  projet 
for  intenial  improvement.  But  the  favorite  was  canal,  or,  ae  it 
was  called.  Canal  and  Ijtxk  Navigation,  The  rage  spread  over 
the  whole  country,  and  in  a  few  months  plans  were  afloat  fo«  a 
three  or  foiir  artificial  water-ways  in  every  State.  A  Sociel 
for  Promoting  the  Improvement  of  Roads  and  Inland  Navigi 
don  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  was  started  at  Philadelphia, 
and  soon  three  canals  were  the  talk  of  the  coffee-houses.     One 

of  ciahan^ing  "Uh  the  mernburB  ut  tlic  Oongrcgation  at  the  Rale  of  twehc  for 
one  Shilling,  In  oriler  to  add  Respect  to  the  -weekly  Colti^clions."     In  Au^ 
H»!,  the  TrasteM  of  the  First  PresbjterUn  Chnrch  at  Troj  put  out  paper  mon 
for  a  like  purpove.    A  cut  of  odc  of  the  two-pence  bcketR  is  ^len  in  Remi 
ces  of  Ttot,  from  its  Bctllemeot  in  1790  ta  l?07.    J.  Woodworth,  p.  fil. 
tame  wortcB,  p.  75,  la  s  fac-elniile  of  a  throe-penn}'  dcket  put  out  b;  a  »lorc- 
lanuaty  I,  1791. 

*  NUioul  Owaue.         f  Ajneriean  Dail;  Advcnteor,  Februt;  !0, 1701. 
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was  to  nm  along  the  banks  of  the  Brandywine.*  A  second 
was  to  join  the  waters  of  the  Delaware  and  Sehuylkill.t  The 
third  wound  among  the  hills  which  lay  between  the  Schuylkill 
and  the  Susquehanna.  Ojffers  for  the  stock  of  this  company 
began  to  be  received  early  in  December,  1791,  and  such  was 
the  eagerness  of  merchants  to  secure  some  that  forty-six  thou* 
sand  shares  were  bid  for  in  fifteen  days.  This  was  thirty-nine 
thousand  more  than  could  by  law  be  taken. :{: 

Still  more  remarkable  was  the  experience  of  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Lancaster  Turnpike  Company.  The  books  were 
opened  at  the  State-House,  one  morning  in  June,  at  eleven 
o'clock,  and  kept  open  till  near  twelve  at  night.  It  was  then 
found  that  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy-six  shares 
had  been  subscribed  for,  and,  as  each  subscriber  paid  down 
thirty  dollars  on  each  share  he  took,  the  commissioners  stowed 
away  in  their  strong-box  at  midnight  sixty-eight  thousand  two 
hundred  and  eighty  dollars.**  The  names  of  the  purchasers 
were  then  put  into  a  wheel  and  six  hundred  drawn  to  form 
the  company.  |  A  fourth  canal  was  to  take  its  water  from 
Crum  Creek. -^  A  fifth  was  projected  to  pass  through  the 
Dismal  Swamp.  ^  A  sixth  was  to  be  dug  from  the  Cooper  to 
the  Santee  at  a  cost  of  fifty-six  thousand  pounds.  J 

Plans  and  surveys  were  made  at  South  Hadley  for  a  sev- 
enth. X  III  New  York  two  great  companies  were  formed  at 
Albany.  The  line  of  the  Northern  Navigation  Company  began 
at  Troy,  went  thence  to  Lansingburg,  and  by  way  of  Fort  Ed- 
ward to  Lake  Champlain.  The  canals  of  the  Western  Navigi^- 
tion  Company  were  to  admit  boats  drawing  two  and  a  half  feet 
of  water,  and,  commencing  at  Schenectady,  were  to  end  at 
Ontario  or  Seneca  Lake.  J 

*  Independent  Gazetteer,  August  26,  1792. 

f  American  Daily  Advertiser,  December  81,  1791. 

X  Independent  Gazetteer,  December  81,  1791. 

^  Gazette  of  the  United  States,  June  9,  1792. 

I  American  Daily  Advertiser,  June  7,  1792. 

^  American  Daily  Advertiser,  January  24,  I79t. 

^  Independent  Gazetteer,  March  17,  1792. 

%  American  Daily  Advertiser,  March  9,  1792. 

X  Independent  Gazetteer,  March  29,  1792. 

{  American  Daily  Advertiser,  March  24, 17M 
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The  idea  eeema  to  have  been  first  urged  with  vigor  by  a 
man  bearing  the  name  of  Christopher  CoUes.  CoTleB  was  an 
Irishniaii,  and  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  the  rare  ability, 
versatiHty,  and  thriftleBsneea  that  have  made  famous  so  many 
of  his  race.  He  began  his  career  at  Philadelphia  by  lecturing 
on  pneumatics,  hydrostatics,  and  hydraulics.  The  next  year 
he  was  at  New  York  entertaining  a  few  heai-ers  with  bis  views 
on  the  navigation  of  inland  streams.  Then  he  undertook  to 
make  a  steam-engine.  When  the  revohition  opened  he  taught 
the  troops  the  principles  of  gunnery,  and  attempted  to  supply 
the  city  of  New  York  with  water.  When  the  revolution 
closed,  CoUea  began  to  urge  on  the  attention  of  the  LegiElatme 
a  system  of  canals  by  which  it  would  be  possible  to  send  a  flat- 
boat  from  the  Hudson  to  the  Lakes.  The  proposal  was  pre- 
sented in  November,  1784,*  and  by  way  of  trial  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  dollars  were  voted  him  to  remove  some  ob- 
structions in  the  river  Mohawk.  So  thoroughly  was  the  worl 
done  that,  in  1786,  leave  was  granted  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the? 
improvement  of  the  whole  stream.  There  the  matter  rested 
till  Elkanah  Watson  took  it  up. 

In  the  fall  of  1788,  and  again  in  the  fall  of  1791,  Watson 
rode  through  the  rich  valley  of  the  Mohawk,  beheld  the  waterB 
of  Seneca  Lake,  noted  down  in  his  journal  the  topography  of 
the  country,  came  back  to  Albany,  put  his  thoughts  on  a  canal 
in  pamphlet  form  and  gave  them  "to  Genera!  Schuyler,  at 
Lewis's  old  tavern  in  State  Street."  f  In  two  days  the  paper 
was  returned  to  hira  with  a  promise  that  Schuyler  would  do 
all  he  could  to  have  the  desired  law  passed.  Meanwhile,  Wat- 
son, under  the  name  of  "  A  Northern  Centinel,"  addressed  the 
Legislature  through  the  press.  With  the  address  went  a  copy 
of  his  journal,  a  table  of  distances,  an  estimate  of  cost,  and  an 
account  of  the  obstacles  and  risks  to  be  met  with.  In  March, 
1792,  the  canal  company  was  incorporated.    In  April  the  stock 

'PropoMlsforthoSpecdrSettlemoot  of  the  Wnalcuid  TTnlTDprored  Lands  oi 
the  Western  Frontier  o(  ihc  Slate  of  Ne»  Tork,  Bnil  for  Ihc  Improvement  of  tb 
Inland   Nsvignlion  between  Allisoj  md  Oswego.     Printed   Bt   New  1 
Samuel  Laudon,  ITSS, 

f  Hlitory  of  the  Rise,  Progreas,  ftnd  eiisttng  Condition  of  the  Weatoni  C 
ta  tha  Bi«i«  of  New  To^  etc    Elkuukb  Wuwo,  Albaoy,  1820,  p.  Ifl. 
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was  on  the  market.  But  for  three  days  not  a  share  was  sub- 
scribed to.  At  last  some  well-known  citizens  were  induced  to 
put  down  their  names,  others  quickly  followed,  and  before  the 
year  went  out  "five  hundred  men"  were  hard  at  work  chop- 
ping, diggmg,  and  building  locks.*  At  Boston  the  Middlesex 
canal  was  projected.!  At  Worcester  plans  were  being  dis- 
cussed for  a  canal  to  join  that  dty  with  the  sea. 

While  the  community  was  thus  intent  on  plans  for  better- 
ing communication  by  wagon  and  boat,  one  scheme  of  great 
promise  was  suffered  to  languish  and  die.  For  fiye  years  a 
number  of  gentlemen  at  Philadelphia  had  been  expending 
money  in  the  attempt  to  moye  boats  by  steam,  and  had  met 
with  success.  The  rude  contrivance  which,  on  the  twenty- 
second  of  August,  1787,  they  showed  to  the  members  of  the 
Federal  Convention,  had  been  greatly  improved.  Within  a 
year  the  clumsy  boiler  was  discarded  for  one  of  the  tubular 
kind.  The  weight  of  the  machinery  was  lessened  by  three 
tons,  the  friction  of  the  parts  reduced  by  one  half,  the  twelve 
paddles  on  the  sides  replaced  by  three  at  the  stem,  and  a 
new  trial  made.  The  day  was  the  twelfth  of  July,  1788. 
Philadelphia  and  Burlington  were  the  two  points  between 
which  the  vessel  steamed,  and  on  the  appointed  morning 
crowds  went  out  from  the  towns  near  the  Pelaware  to  behold 
the  craft  pass  by.  The  men  of  Frankf ord  and  upper  Philadel- 
phia county  stood  upon  Point  No-Point,  where  Bridesburg  now 
is.  The  people  of  Bucks  were  at  Dunk's  Ferry,  and  saluted 
the  boat  with  discharges  from  one  of  the  cannon  which,  on  the 

♦  "  They  had  been  opened  three  days  by  the  commissioners  at  the  old  coffee- 
house, and  not  a  share  was  subscribed.  I  considered  the  cause  hopeless,  called 
on  my  friend  [I  think  it  was]  James  Watson,  Esq.,  and  induced  him,  with  much 
persuasion,  to  subscribe  twenty  shares ;  from  that  moment  the  subscriptions  went 
on  briskly."  New  York  city  is  referred  to.  n)id.,  p.  86.  "  On  my  arrival  at 
/Ubany,  the  commissioners  in  that  city  had  kept  the  books  open  several  days 
at  Lewis's  old  tavern  in  State  street,  and  no  mortal  had  yet  signed  to  exceed 
iiDo  Mhares,    I  immediately  subscribed  seven  in  each  company  . . ."    Ibid.,  p.  86. 

f  The  canal  was  begun  in  1794  and  finished  in  1808.  The  superintendent  of 
the  work  was  that  Loammi  Baldwin  to  whom  we  owe  the  variety  of  apple  known 
fts  the  Baldwin  pippin.  Memorial  History  of  Boston,  1680-1880,  voL  iv,  p.  112, 
note.  The  engineer  was  named  Weston,  and  the  first  man,  it  is  said,  who  ever 
Qsed  a  Wye  level  m  the  United  States.  Stuart'a  QtU  and  MiUtary  Engineen 
of  America,  p.  189. 
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night  of  the  famous  Burprise  at  Trenton,  Colonel  Reed 
failed   to  cany  to  the  Jersey  shore.     But  nowhere  was 
shouting  so  great  as  on  the  green  bank  and  the  upper  wharf 
Burlington.     There  the  voyage  was  to  end,  and  there,  whe 
scarcely  tliirty  perches  from  the  wharfs  head,  the  boat  stop] 
suddenly  and  anchored  in  the  stream.     A  pipe  of  the  hoiler 
had  burst.     Deeply  grieved  and  humiliated,  liie  few  members 
of  the  company  on  board  went  ashore,  and  that  evening  the. 
steamboat,  destitute  of  sail,  drifted  slowly  and  helplessly  doi 
the  river  on  the  tide.     The  crews  of  sloops  and  snows  pi 
in  the  morning  jeered  as  it  floated  by,  and  gave  no 
calls  of  the  inventor  for  help.     For  mmiy  weeks  men  who 
held  stock  in  the  company  were  greatly  annoyed  by  the  jokes 
and  pleasantries  of  their  friends.     Some,   indeed,   grew   dis- 
heartened, abandoned  the  enterprise,  declared  the  folly  of  the 
scheme  was  now  proved,  and  that  nothing  could  induce  them 
to  give  another  shilling  to  its  support.     The  more  sanguine 
kept  on,  replaced  the  broken  pipe,  ran  the  boat  to  Eorhngton 
and  back,  formed  a  new  company,  and  before  spring  found 
forty  gentlemen  willing  to  purchase  forty  new  shares  at 
pounds  eacli. 

With  these  funds  more  experiments  were  made.  The 
denser  was  found  to  be  defective.  The  air-pnmp  was  too  smalL 
The  cylinder  had  to  be  much  enlarged.  When  the  machinery 
was  pronounced  as  perfect  as  the  builder  could  make  it,  the 
projectors  selected  a  day  for  another  experiment.  But  a  great 
stonn  arose.  The  trial  was  put  off,  and  that  night  the  boat 
took  fire  and  was  sunk.  Still  the  company  persevered.  The 
vessel  was  raised,  tlie  damage  repaired,  and  late  in  Decem- 
ber, 1789,  the  test  made.  Every  man  who  timed  the  boat 
admitted  that  a  measured  mile  was  traversed  in  seven  minutes 
and  a  half.  Six  months  later  the  steamboat  began  to  run  as  a 
packet  from  the  Arch  Street  ferry.  The  public  were  informed 
that  the  vessel  would  go  up  the  river  to  Burlington,  to  Bristol, 
to  Bordentown,  and  Trenton  on  one  day,  and  come  back  to 
Philadelphia  on  the  next ;  that  these  alternate  trips  would  con- 
tinue through  tlie  week ;  that  tlie  f  ai-e  to  Trenton  would  be  five 
shillings  and  to  Bristol  two  and  six  ;  and  that  on  Sundays 
was  proposed  to  steam  down  to  Chester  and  return.    Fi 
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Jnne  to  September  sneh  notices  contmned  to  appear  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Packet  and  the  Federal  Gazette.*  Then  all 
mention  of  the  steamboat  ceases,  and  it  is  quite  likely  no  more 
trips  were  made.  The  company  by  that  time  was  deeply  en- 
gaged in  another  venture  which  speedily  brought  ruin.  A  law 
had  been  passed  giving  to  John  Fitch  the  sole  right  to  use  the 
steamboat  in  Virginia  if,  before  the  ninth  of  November,  1790, 
two  boats  moved  by  steam  should  be  upon  the  waters  of  that 
State.  To  secure  this  monopoly  ten  pounds  had  been  demand- 
ed of  each  member  of  the  company,  and  a  second  boat  begun. 
Indeed,  it  was  fast  nearing  completion,  when  a  great  storm 
swept  it  from  the  moorings  and  drove  it  far  up  on  the  sands 
of  Pett/s  Island.  To  drag  the  vessel  off  was  the  work  of  ten 
days.  To  comply  with  the  Virginia  law  was  then  impossible, 
and  the  company  soon  abandoned  the  scheme,  the  engine,  and 
the  boat.  During  four  years  the  machinery  gathered  rust  and 
dirt.  What  remained  was  then  sold  at  auction  to  the  highest 
bidder.f  Twelve  months  later  Fitch,  still  hopeful,  astonished 
the  people  of  New  York  by  exhibiting  a  steamboat  on  the 
waters  of  the  Collect  Pond.  X  The  boat  was  a  ship's  yawl ;  the 
rudder  an  oar ;  the  propeller  a  screw ;  the  boiler  a  ten-gallon 
iron  pot  with  a  plank  cover  stoutly  fastened  on.** 

While  Fitch  and  his  company  were  attempting  to  introduce 
the  steamboat  at  Philadelphia,  another  company  of  gentlemen 
in  the  same  city  were  preparing  to  mine  what  in  the  East  ig 
now  used  by  steamboats  as  fuel.  That  there  were  in  the  coun- 
try rich  deposits  of  coal  had  been  known  for  over  forty  years. 
Consumers  at  New  York  had  long  been  supplied  from  the 
Tiverton  mines  in  Rhode  Island.     Half  the  fires  at  Pittsburg 

*  Federal  Gazette,  June  14,  17,  19,  22,  24,  July  26  and  80,  August  2,  4,  11, 
22,  13,  14,  18, 19,  20,  21,  26,  27,  28,  and  September  10, 1790.  Also  Pennsylvania 
Packet,  June  15,  August  11,  26, 28,  and  September  4,  1790.  See,  also.  New  York 
Magazine,  1790,  p.  493,  and  Fitches  Manuscript  Journals  in  the  Ridgway  Branch 
of  the  Philadelphia  Library.  Also  Westcott's  Life  of  Rtch,  pp.  285-287.  De 
Warville  describes  the  boat  in  New  Travels  in  the  United  States  of  America.  A 
writer  in  the  Franklin  Gazette,  January  17,  1791,  ridicules  it. 

f  Aurora,  August  18,  1795. 

t  Documentary  History  of  New  York,  vol.  ii,  p.  1047.  Also  Life  of  John 
Pitch,  Westcott,  pp.  361,  362. 

*  This  experiment  was  made  in  1796. 
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were  fed  with  fnel  dug  from  a  high  bluff  before  the  tow 
over  which  even  then  hung  black  clouds  of  soot.  So  early  a 
1789  the  yield  of  the  famous  Virginia  beds  near  Kichraond 
sold  at  Philadelphia  for  a  shilling  and  sixpence  a  bushel.  The 
demand  for  it  was  sh'ght.  Nevertheless,  when  it  began  to  be 
whispered  about  in  1791  that  stone  coal  was  to  be  had  nearer 
home,  a  company  to  mine  it  was  quickly  formed.  The  story 
is  told  that  as  a  hunter  came  stumbhng  down  the  Mandi 
Chunk  mountain-Bide  in  the  darkness  and  the  rain,  he  fell, 
and  found  heeide  him  what  seemed  a  large  black  stone.  He 
lifted  it  and  carried  it  to  one  Jacob  Weiss,  whose  cabin  waa  on 
the  Bite  of  what  is  now  Manch  Chunk.  Weiss  sent  the  block  to 
Pliiladelphia,  where  it  was  at  once  pronounced  anthracite  coal ; 
the  Lehigh  Ooal-Mine  Company  was  £»rmed  without  a  charter, 
the  land  at  Summit  Hill  was  purchased,  and  ten  thousand  acres 
were  taken  up  under  State  warrant  Four  men  were  soon  _ 
at  work  digging.  But  wood  at  Philadelphia  was  plenty  a 
cheap ;  no  roads  led  ont  to  the  mines,  the  streams  were  unnavi 
gable,  and  the  Lehigh  Company  abandoned  the  enterprise.* 

Of  the  scores  of  companies  which  thus  sprang  up,  few  eva 
accomplished  their  aim.    Nor  is  it  indeed  likely  that  anj^l 
among  the  thousands  of  men  who  bought  up  their  stock  witi 
eagerness  ever  for  a  moment  supposed  they  would.     Theyl 
afforded  to  many  new  opportunities  for  the  gratification  of  i 
wild  spirit  of  speculatioQ,  and  that  was  enough.     Stocks  ani  * 
Bcripa  had  become  as  much  articles  of  daily  traffic  as  barrels  of 
flour  or  hogsheads  of  Jamaica  rum.     In  the  throe  great  cities 
a  class  of  men  had  already  appeared  who  made  it  their  bum-  , 
nesB  to  buy  and  sell  stock  on  commission.     But,  as  they  i 
manded  a  liberal  compensation  for  their  services,  small  pw 
chasers  were  forced  to  wait  till  the  day  for  public  sales  canifffl 
round.     Then  they  went  by  scores  to  the  coffee-house,  and  iml 
a  few  minutes  every  share  of  stock  offered  was  bought.     The4 
list  at  first  was  a  short  one.     Three  kinds  of  government  scrip, 
shares  of  three  or  four  canal  companies,  one  or  two  turnpike 
companies,  and  six  banks  completed  it.     But  it  grew  rap- 
idly, and  eveiy  few  months  saw  a  new  name  added.     Many 
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corporations  that  had  once  supported  themselyes  by  lotteries 
now  began  to  do  so  by  issuing  scrip.  Many  more  were  formed 
for  the  furtherance  of  all  manner  of  useful  and  philanthropic 
purposes.  Bridge  companies,  population  companies,  land  com* 
panics,  banks,  followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession.  In  truth, 
since  the  spring  of  1791  a  bank  had  been  started  in  Rhode 
Island,  and  a  second  at  New  York.  The  prosperity  of  the  old 
one  had  been  immense.  AU  the  discounting,  all  the  loaning, 
all  the  mortgaging  for  thirty  miles  around,  was  done  in  its 
rooms.  In  the  dullest  of  times  this  business  reached  proper* 
tions  which  amazed  men  accustomed  to  transactions  in  which 
great  sums  were  involved.  But  the  instant  the  community 
became  afflicted  with  scripomania,  the  bank  could  not  supply 
one  tenth  of  the  money  that  was  wanted.  The  rate  of  discount 
rose  till  more  was  demanded  and  paid  for  a  loan  for  thirty  days 
than  had  ever  before  been  given  for  a  loan  for  a  year.  The 
directors  and  stockholders  were  believed  to  have  amassed  for- 
tunes, and  the  bank  became  the  moneyed  monop<^y  of  the  city, 
grinding  the  poor,  it  was  said,  and  screwing  the  rich.  Such 
prosperity  soon  bred  jealousy,  and  jealousy  a  rival. 

One  morning  early  in  January  a  notice  was  put  up  at 
Corre's  Hotel  announcing  the  plan.  It  was  to  be  known  aa 
the  Million  Bank.  The  capital  was  to  be  divided  into  two 
thousand  shares  of  five  hundred  dollars  each,  and  part  payments 
were  to  be  made,  in  gold  and  silver,  on  the  third  Mondays  of 
January,  May,  and  September.  A  few  days  later  the  books 
were  opened,  and  in  twelve  hours  twenty-one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  forty  shares  were  taken.  This  was  more  than  ten 
times  the  capital  of  the  bank.  A  meeting  of  the  subscribers 
was  therefore  held  and  the  subscriptions  cut  down.  AU  who 
bid  for  thirty  shares,  it  was  decided,  should  get  three ;  for  less 
than  thirty  and  more  than  nineteen,  two ;  under  nineteen,  one.* 
The  next  week  a  second  notice  appeared  urging  all  the  dis- 

*  American  Daily  Advertiser,  January  29,  1792.    In  a  poem  on  the  bank  the 

public  are  urged  to  subscribe  at  once. 

"  All  you,  then,  who  covet  delicious  repose, 

Come  quickly  before  the  subscriptions  all  close ; 

With  your  cash  in  your  hands  to  Corrc^s  all  flock. 

And  purchase  in  deep,  very  deep,  of  the  stock." 

Btnk  upon  Bank.    American  Daily  Adyerttser,  January  27«  1793. 
TOL.  u. — 6 
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appointed  ones  to  be  o£  good  cheer,  aa  a  plan  for  a  third 
bank  was  on  foot  with  a  capital  ki^  enongh  to  acconunodate 
alL 

Such  news,  however,  was  not  received  bv  every  one  with 
manifestatioDg  of  delight.  A  lai^  and  a  very  reepectabie 
part  of  the  commimity  heard  it  with  sorrow  and  dread.  Thea- 
tres and  lotteries  and  specolatioD,  they  complained,  were  the 
besetting  dna  of  the  times,  and  would  snrely  bring  down  a 
Divine  corse  on  the  land.  No  government  could  be  stable,  no 
country  could  be  prosperoua,  no  people  coold  be  happy,  where 
men  sought  to  make  money  without  giving  a  return  in  honest 
toil  Was  it  likely  the  farmer  would  follow  his  plough,  or  the 
Bmith  labor  all  day  at  his  anvil,  when  he  saw  men  about  him 
on  every  hand  laying  np  great  stores  of  wealth  by  buying  and 
eelhng  bits  of  paper  which  represented  little  else  than  a  well- 
planned  scheme '(  The  man  who  bought  stock  to  encourage 
manufactures,  or  to  open  up  turnpikes  and  canals,  was  a  public 
benefactor;  but  the  man  who  bought  stock  to-day  that  he 
might  sell  it  at  an  advance  to-morrow,  was  no  better  than 
hardened  wretches  who  nightly  sat  around  the  A.  B.  and  E. 
tables  of  a  low  den. 

Many  admitted  this,  but  took  a  hopeless  view  of  the  mi 
t«r.  It  was  nsel^s  to  seek  a  remedy,  they  said ;  the  evil  must 
be  suffered  to  run  its  conr&e.  If  the  opinions  of  the  people 
were  divided  on  the  matter,  then  a  law  thrown  into  the  right 
scale  would  make  it  preponderate.  Unhappily,  this  was  not 
the  case.  The  sentiments  of  the  people  were  all  one  way.  It 
was  idle  to  try  to  resist  the  general  current. 

While  one  set  of  moralists  were  thus  mourning  over  tfie 
sins  of  the  age,  anotbcr  set  were  estalilishiug  the  First  Day  or 
Sunday-scJioola.  These  excellent  institutions  were  but  lately 
come  in,  and  bore  little  resemblance  to  the  great  and  prosper 
ona  eehools  which  in  ten  thonsaud  towns  and  cities  are  now 
attended  by  scores  of  cliildren  on  every  Sabbath  day.  They 
were  provided  with  no  libraries ;  they  were  furnished  with  no 
song-books ;  they  were  under  the  control  of  no  church ;  they 
were  not  connected  with  any  religious  sect.  Indeed,  it  waa 
long  before  bigots  who  passed  in  the  community  as  men  of 
■eose  ceased  to  denounce  tliem  uid  stopped  reviling  Uieir 
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founders  as  Sabbath-breakers  whom  God-fearing  people  would 
do  weU  to  shun.  Yet  the  plan  on  which  they  started  was 
most  praiseworthy.  Early  in  1791  some  earnest  gentlemen  at 
Philadelphia,  who  had  the  welfare  of  the  poor  much  at  heart, 
formed  the  design  of  educating  the  children  of  laborers  and 
mechanics,  for  there  were  then  no  free  schools  in  Pennsylvania. 
But  a  great  difficulty  met  them  at  the  start.  Should  instruc- 
tion be  confined  to  week-days,  many  promising  lads  would 
never  be  able  to  attend.  Some  were  apprenticed  to  shoe- 
makers or  masons ;  some  were  busily  employed  in  the  factories 
with  which  the  city  began  to  be  studded ;  some  were  engaged 
in  home-work,  which  their  parents  would  not  suffer  them  to 
leave.  But  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  none  were  busy. 
Then  the  apprentice,  arrayed  in  his  best,  followed  his  master 
to  church  or  sauntered  idly  through  the  fields.  The  factories 
were  shut;  no  home  labor  was  done.  It  was,  accordingly, 
wisely  chosen  as  the  school  day,  and,  that  the  most  rigid  preci- 
sian might  take  no  offence,  it  was  determined  that  tiie  schol- 
ars should  be  taught  to  write  and  read  from  the  Bible  or  books 
of  a  moral  kind. 

The  first  Sunday-school  out  of  New  England,  of  which  any 
record  has  come  down  to  us,  was  that  kept  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Dunkers  at  Ephrata.  It  began  in  1740,  and  ended  in  1777, 
when  the  battle  of  Brandywine  turned  the  school-house  into  a 
hospital  for  wounded  troops.  That  of  Frances  Asbury,  in  Han- 
over county,  Virginia,  came  next ;  but  the  sect  of  which  he  was 
the  great  bishop  took  no  action  in  its  behalf  for  seven  years. 
At  last,  in  1790,  the  Methodist  Conference  resolved  to  open 
schools  on  the  Sabbath  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  of  the 
poor.  Three  months  later  a  convention  of  Universalists  met 
at  Philadelphia,  and,  before  breaking  up,  recommended  each 
church  to  establish  one  wherein  on  Sunday  children  should  be 
taught  to  read,  write,  cipher,  and  sing  psalms.  But  something 
more  than  the  votes  of  a  few  pious  gentlemen  was  needed  to 
put  the  schools  in  operation.  This  the  energy  of  Dr.  Benja* 
min  Rush  supplied.  With  a  liberality  not  common  in  his  day, 
he  determined  to  have  them  dependent  on  the  support  of  no 
church  or  creed.  He  went  for  advice  to  Bishop  White,  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  and  to  Mathew  Carey,  the  printer,  and  the 
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most  influential  of  all  the  Eoman  Catholics  then  liring  in  the 
eity.  They  liked  his  plan.  A  general  meeting  of  citizens 
was  called,  and  in  January,  1791,  "The  First  Day  or  Sunday 
School  Society  "  of  Philadelphia  began  to  exist  *  Ten  dollars 
paid  to  the  treasurer  procured  a  life-membership.  A  payment 
of  one  dollar  entitled  the  giver  to  be  considered  a  meiuber  for 
one  year.  Many  dollars  were  promptly  sent  in,  and  the  firet 
meeting  of  the  Bubscrihera  was  held  on  the  fifth  of  Jauuaty, 
1791,  at  the  academy  of  Mr.  Joseph  Sharpfees  on  Second 
Btreet.  In  March  the  first  non-sectarian  Sunday-school  in  this 
country  commenced,  and  so  great  was  the  attendance  that  a 
aecond  was  started  in  the  following  May.  Before  two  years 
bad  passed  a  third  was  opened,  and,  as  the  society  announced 
with  pleasure,  more  than  three  hundred  and  twenty  scholars 
came  regularly  every  Sabbath  day.  During  the  same  time 
five  hundred  others  had  been  taught  to  read  and  write,  and 
had  left-t  Such  good  work,  it  was  felt,  deserved  to  be 
couraged,  and  as  the  State  was  spending  money  on  mad-hoi 
prisons,  and  turnpike  roads,  the  Sunday-school  Society  applied' 
to  the  Legislature  for  aid.  But,  when  the  matter  came  up  for 
debate,  Albert  Gallatin  moved  a  committee  to  inquire  whether 
it  would  not  be  well  to  have  free  schools  throughout  the  Sfate^. 
The  committeemen  took  two  montlis  to  dehberata,  and 
brought  in  a  cnrions  report.**  It  was  tlieir  opinion  that 
school  ought  to  be  established  at  each  county  town ;  that 
should  be  supported  by  the  orrearage-of-taxes  fimd  and  by 
small  charge ;  that  children  who  could  read  and  write  shool) 
be  admitted,  and  for  three  years  taught  geography,  histoiy, 
English  grammar,  and  the  elements  of  mathematics.  J      But 

•  A  like  mooBure,  meanwhile,  was  od  foot  at  Bostou.  "  A  Snudaj-school  e«- 
Itbllshod  bj  the  libcml  subscription  of  &  ourober  of  pstrioOc  gentlemen  of  this 
metropolis  woB  opened  on  Sunds;  last"  (Apdl  11).  Calumblnn  Oeutlnel,  April 
an,  1781.  Id  1T67  uiothcr  Sundaf.achoo1  was  begnn  in  Samncl  Slater's  cotton- 
mill  at  Pawtiickel. 

f  M;  nutlioritii^s  (or  tlie«e  facta  are  tho  noticei  of  the  Bodet;  in  the  foilawhig 
papers :  Gazette  of  the  United  Stales,  January  fi,  1701.  Amcricfln  Dnil;  Adver- 
tiser, May  13.  1T81;  Jammrj  19.  1792;  Febniarr  1,  1792.  General  AdTprtlser. 
Februarj  S3,  1701.  InctcpendeDl  Qaxcttevr,  Auguit  SG,  1192;  Jannarr  10  and 
April  18,  1793. 

i  American  Dally  Advartiser,  Jauuar;  19,  171)3. 
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I  Ibid.,  Hftndi  a,  April  8,  im 
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the  Qnakers  stood  out  against  the  scheme  manfully,  and  it 
failed* 

The  year  by  this  time  was  well  adyanced,  and  the  attention 
of  the  people  began  to  be  drawn  to  the  visit  of  the  fifty  In- 
dian chiefs  and  the  approaching  elections.  A  President  and 
Vice-President  were  to  be  chosen  for  the  United  States.  A 
Governor  was  to  be  elected  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and 
in  New  York. 

Meanwhile,  Congress  had  been  bnsy  with  a  law  regolating 
the  presidential  succession  and  prescribing  the  manner  of  count- 
ing the  electoral  vote.  Whether  the  electors  should  be  chosen 
by  the  Legislatures  or  the  people  was  a  matter  each  State  de- 
cided for  itself.  But  Congress  now  required  that  all  electors 
should  be  appointed  within  thirty-four  days  preceding  the  first 
Wednesday  in  December,  1792,  on  which  day  they  were  to 
meet  in  their  respective  States  and  vote.  The  voting  was  to  be 
done  by  ballot.  Each  elector  was  to  write  on  a  piece  of  paper 
the  names  of  two  men,  but  make  no  mark  or  sign  to  show 
which  name  he  wished  should  be  that  of  the  President,  and 
which  that  of  the  President's  Yice.  The  ballot  taken,  the  law 
provided  that  three  certificates  of  the  votes  cast,  and  for  whom 
cast,  must  be  prepared.  One  must  be  sent  by  a  special  messen- 
ger to  the  President  of  the  Senate  before  the  first  Wednes- 
day in  January  next  ensuing.  A  second  must  be  sent  to  the 
same  officer  by  post.  The  third,  for  safe  keeping,  must  be 
given  to  the  judge  of  that  district  in  which  the  electors  met. 
Should  there  be  no  President  of  the  Senate,  the  certificates 
must  be  sent  or  given  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  day 
named  for  counting  the  electoral  vote  in  Congress  was  the 
second  Wednesday  in  February.  Should  the  President  and 
Yice-President  both  die,  resign,  or  be  removed,  the  President 
of  the  Senate,  or,  if  there  were  none,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  should  act  as  President  till  a  new  election  took  place. 

The  law  was  approved  on  the  first  of  March,  went  into 
effect  at  once,  and  a  few  months  later  the  first  election  under 
it  took  place.  But  a  presidential  election  then  bore  little  re- 
semblance to  that  contest  which  in  our  time  hinders  legisla- 
tion, disorders  business,  and  distracts  the  whole  country  for 
six  months  every  four  years.    There  were  no  primaries,  no 
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ooDTentions,  no  formal  uoiiuna.tioas,  no  national  oommittees  I 
manage  the  camp^gn.  Indeed,  in  eome  of  the  States,  the 
people  had  no  more  to  do  with  the  choice  of  a  President  than 
they  now  have  with  the  election  of  the  men  Bent  to  the  Senata 
of  the  United  Statee.  Not  an  elector  was  pledged.  Everj. 
body  knew,  however,  that  when  the  first  Wednesday  in  Decem- 
ber came  each  of  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  would  write 
down  on  his  ballot  the  name  of  George  Washington,  with  the 
intent  of  making  that  great  man  again  President  of  the  Fnited 
States.  There  nnanimity  would  stop,  for  eleetora  can  not 
vote  for  President  and  Vice-President  both  hving  in  T  ^ 
same  State  with  themselves.  The  twenty-ODe  electors  of  T 
ginia,  therefore,  must  cast  their  second  votes  for  a  citizen  i 
some  other  State,  and  for  whom,  it  was  asked,  should  they  cart 
them!  The  second  name  on  the  ballot  of  every  Federaliet 
would  Burely  be  that  of  John  Adams.  But  the  electors  of  Vlr^ 
^nia  would  not  be  Federalists.  They  woidd  be  Federal-Repub- 
licans, and  by  Federal -Republicans  four  names  were  held  in 
esteem.  The  claims  of  George  Clinton  and  Thomas  Jeffers 
were  beyond  diapnte,  nor  could  any  one  say  that  Thomas  J 
flin  and  Aaron  Bnrr  were  unworthy  of  the  officse.  But  of  ti 
four  it  became  apparent,  as  October  drew  on,  that  Clint! 
would  be  the  most  likely  to  secure  the  second  place.  All  F«| 
eral-Republicans  were  therefore  urged  to  join  his  name  v 
that  of  Wflflhington  in  their  votea. 

Men  who  hated  Mr.  Clinton  would,  the  Republicans  e 
talk  much  about  his  opposition  to  the  Constitntiou.  He  1 
indeed  opposed  the  Constitution.  But  it  had  einoe 
amended,  and  he  was  now  as  stanch  a  supporter  of  it  as  could 
be  found  in  the  land.  Mr.  Clinton's  opinions  had  always  been 
within  the  range  of  the  Republican  theory.  His  maxim  1 
always  been  to  keep  the  Government  connected  with  1 
people.* 

"  George  Clinton  a  Bepublican ! "  exclaimed  the  Federal-" 
ista.  "  Was  there  ever  such  effrontery  3  Do  his  friends  sup- 
pose the  memories  of  freemen  are  so  short  that  they  can  not 
go  back  four  years!  It  is  amusing  to  hear  these  men  sol- 
emnly protesting  that  they  would  on  no  account  tamper  with 
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the  Constitution.  They  are  strictly  Federal.  They  would 
not  hurt  a  branch,  nay,  not  so  much  as  a  twig,  of  the  tree  of 
liberty.  Yet  they  are  supporting  a  man  who  did  his  best  to 
lay  the  axe  at  its  very  root."  *  Clinton  a  friend  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, indeed  I  Did  he  not  defy  the  Government  ?  Did  he  not 
kill  the  old  impost  ?  Did  he  not  bitterly  oppose  the  Constitu- 
tion ?  Did  he  not  go  to  all  extremes,  even  to  the  verge  of  draw- 
ing the  sword,  to  keep  New  York  out  of  the  union  ?  Did  he  not 
become  so  violent,  in  short,  that  his  own  slavish  followers  shrank 
in  terror  from  his  standard  when  he  was  wiOing  and  ready  to 
raise  it  against  the  people  of  the  United  States?  f  Yet  this 
man  is  held  up  to  ue  as  the  model  of  a  pure  Kepublican.  It  is 
the  fashion  to  say  that  he  will  be  a  friend  to  the  Constitution, 
that  his  opposition  ceased  when  the  amendments  were  adopted. 
Will  any  unbiased  mind  beheve  this?  Can  any  man  in  his 
senses  really  believe  that  Clinton  would  obey  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  after  wantonly  violating  the  Constitution  of 
New  York  State  and  seizing  a  Governorship  to  which  he  was 
not  chosen  ?  Whence  comes  this  opposition  to  Mr.  Adams  ? 
Does  it  come  from  States  abounding  in  Kepublican  institutions? 
From  States  where  the  means  of  gaining  knowledge  are  so  scat- 
tered that  no  one  need  grow  up  in  ignorance  ?  No,  it  comes  from 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina,  where  a  school- 
house  is  as  gi'eat  a  rarity  as  a  slave  is  in  New  England.  And 
who  are  the  men  who  cry  monarchy  and  aristocracy?  Not  one 
among  them  can  point  to  the  time,  the  place,  and  the  occa- 
sion when  he  has  ever  suggested  or  supported  any  plan  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  he  affects  to  love  so  weU. 

It  is  a  wise  maxim  which  tells  us  not  to  throw  away  dirty 
water  till  we  have  clean.  The  present  excellent  Government 
has  brought  us  out  of  the  depths  of  misery  and  placed  us  on 
the  sunmiit  of  prosperity  and  national  honor.  We  know  what 
a  Federal  Government  can  do.  We  do  not  know  what  a  Re- 
publican Vice-President  may  do.  Is  it  wise,  then,  to  put  away 
Mr.  Adams  and  accept  Mr.  Clinton  ?  No  I  and  every  elector 
who  has  the  good  of  country  at  heart  will  see  to  it  that  no  such 

ill-timed  change  is  made. 

'  ■ — — 

*  Gazette  of  the  United  States,  December  6,  1792. 
t  Ibid.,  November  24,  1792. 
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There  is  a  great  hue  and  ciy  just  now,  said  the  Bepnblicaii^ 
about  Federal  men  and  measnres.  It  is  tune  BOmething  was 
eaid  abont  Republican  men  and  measures.  When  the  present 
diapute  is  calmly  reviewed,  the  state  of  the  matter  -will  be  found 
to  be  simply  this :  Mr,  Adams  ought  not  to  be  re-elected  be- 
cause the  Constitution  and  the  spirit  of  the  people  are  strongly 
Kepublican,  while  he  is  strongly  monarchical  He  ought  not 
to  be  re-elected  because  he  has  called  the  Constitution  a  prom- 
ising essay  toward  a  well-regulated  Government;  because,  since 
he  took  the  oath  of  office,  he  has  labored  steadily  to  disgust  the 
people  with  the  present  form  of  Government,  and  because  ii 
his  "Defence"  and  his  "Davila"  he  has  done  nothing  if  "' 
has  not  paved  the  way  for  Bangs,  Lords,  and  Commons. 

This  mode  of  attacking  Mr.  Adams,  the  Federahsts  replied, 
with  garbled  sentences  from  his  writings,  is  like  that  of  the 
atheist  who  asserts  he  can  prove  from  passages  in  the  fiiblt 
that  "  there  is  no  God."  * 

The  voting  of  the  electors  took  place  on  the  appointed 
But  80  slowly  did  news  travel  from  State  to  State  that 
year  closed  and  Kentucky  was  still  unheard  from.f  It  was 
well  known,  however,  that  the  Federalists  had  triumphed,  and 
that  Mr.  Adams  had  been  their  choice.  {  -™ 

*  Qaiette  of  tbo  Uaited  Sifttes,  yovcmbcr  28,  1792.  ^M 

t  Indcpendimt  Gazetteer,  Decoraber  29,  1193.  ^B 

t  One  hundred  and  thlrtj-two  votes  verc  cast.  Wasblngton  reodred  one  boD- 
dred  uid  thirty-tno,  Joho  Adama  seycntT-acTen,  Gc<irt,'e  Cliotoii  Sfty,  Thotnu 
Jefferson  four,  A&ron  Burr  one.    The  electoral  rote  of  each  State  wsd — 


'^ 

t**^" 


New  Ilaaipshire S 

Vermool B 

HaiMchiuetts IS 

BhodelalkQd 4 

Conneoticut 9 

New  York 12 

New  Jeney 1 

FenntiyWamB IE 

CUnton  got  the  uuBnlmous  vole  of  New  York,  Virginia,  North  CaroUn«, 
Georgia,  and  one  rote  from  PenaajKonia.     Jellergon  ^ut  all  liia  votes  from  Ee» 
bwkj.    Booth  CfttoUua  gave  one  to  Burr,    The  rest  were  ftli  for  Adams. 


Delaware 8 

MorrUad S 

Vii^oia. ai 

North  Carolina. IS 

South  Carolina B 

Georgia. i 

Kantuckj 4 
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CHAPTEK  VIII. 

THE   STRUGGLE  FOR  NEUTRALITY. 

One  afternoon  in  December,*  while  the  election  retnmB 
were  still  coming  slowly  in,  the  streets  of  Philadelphia  were 
filled  with  groups  of  excited  men.f  They  were  at  first  sup- 
posed to  be  Federalists  rejoicing  over  the  reports  from  New 
England,  which,  it  was  hoped,  would  come  by  that  day's  maiL 
But  it  was  soon  observed  that  none  were  more  noisy  and  joy- 
ful than  the  Republicans.  "  It  is  glorious  1 "  they  cried,  "  it  is 
glorious  1  The  aUied  armies  are  soundly  beaten.  The  Duke  of 
Brunswick  is  in  full  retreat.  Dumouriez  has  saved  the  Ke- 
public.  Qa  ira!  ^a  ira!"  Never  had  there  been  such  ex- 
citement since  the  great  day,  five  years  before,  when  Pennsyl- 
vania came  under  the  new  Federal  Roof.  Some  hurried  to  tie 
churches  and  rang  the  bells  with  a  wiU.  Others  put  up  the 
shutters  of  their  shops  and  hastened  into  the  streets  to  talk  of 
nothing  but  Dumouriez  and  Thomas  Paine  and  the  great 
French  victories.  When  night  came  the  inns  and  taverns  were 
full  of  tipsy  revellers  singing  and  shouting  and  drinking  toasts. 
No  song  was  then  thought  m6re  patriotic  than  "God  save 
Great  Washington,"  which  was  nothing  else  than  "  God  save 
the  King,"  with  new  words.  But  a  few  jolly  gentlemen,  who 
had  some  knowledge  of  the  French  tongue,  sang,  amidst  thun- 
ders of  applause,  the  Republican  song,  "  ^a  Ira."  These  words, 
as  all  true  patriots  loved  to  remember,  fell  from  the  lips  of 
Franklin  in  the  trying  times  of  1777.  J    When  the  news  of  the 

♦  December  14,  1792. 

t  American  Daily  Advertiser,  December  16,  1792. 

t  In  the  Chronique  de  Paris,  Mai  4,  1792,  Anarcharsis  Clootz  asserts  that  the 
expression  ^  (}%  ira''  is  of  American  origin,  and  that  Franklin,  "  l^gislateur  de  la 
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3,  an^BB 


disastroTiB  retreat  through  the  Jerseys  and  the  miseries  of  Talli 
Forge  reached  France,  many  good  friends  to  America  hegan  to 
thiii  that  now  indeed  all  was  lost.  But  the  stout  heart  of 
Franklin  never  for  a  moment  lliacbcd.  "  This  is  indeed  bad 
news,"  said  he,  "  but,  (^  ira,  9a  ira,  it  will  all  come  right  in  the 
end."  Old  diplomate  and  courtiers,  amazed  at  bis  confidence, 
passed  about  his  cheering  words.  Tbey  were  taken  up  by  the 
newspapers ;  they  were  remembered  by  the  people,  and,  in  the 
dark  days  of  the  French  Kevolution,  were  repeated  over  and 
over  again  on  every  side,  and  made  the  subject  of  a  stirring 
eong  wliicb,  till  the  MarBeilLuse  Hymn  appeared,  had  no  equal 
in  France.* 

At  New  York  the  joy  of  the  people  was  yet  wilder,  and 
each  packet  that  drew  up  at  tlie  wharf  coniirmed  the  news,  ]| 
was  determined  to  give  a  public  exitressiou  to  their  feel 
The  twenty-seventh  of  December  was  selected  as  the  time, 
the  whole  day  was  devoted  to  feasting  and  bell-ringing  and 
firing  of  cannon.     When  evening  came,  the  Society  of  St. 

^Delawl^^o,"  brought  il  in.     A  few  months  Inter,  Seplembet  21, 1 792,  the  Uoniteur 
UniTericI  »ty»:  "Nous  cnyona  utile  de  publicr  les  riflecUona  Buivnntca  deU.  Con- 
iortxt  priuH,  i»a»  U  Cbronique.     Franktin  itait  k  D6goc1or  k  Paria  pour  lea  in- 
l£rat»  de  aon  pajs,  loraque  lea  milicea  Hmfiricuneg  nouvellemeDt  formiSeg  tcu- 
tenaient  aur  Ics  bords  tie  la  Delnware  tea  efforta  dca  troupes  lea  mleui  diaaplia^ 
dp  I'Europe.     Lorsqu'on  lu!  annon^ait  la  nourelle  da  quelquea  revers  csRusfia  par 
Ks  cuDcitojens,  11  repondalt  sana  aMmouvoIr:   Celt  est,  titheitx,  latia  (k  in." 
See  Roaenihari  America  aud  Frftnce,  p.  263. 
*  The  Rorda  of  tlie  iong  are : 
9A  IRA  I 
"  Ah  I  fa  ira,  fa  ira,  fa  ira, 
Le  pcuple  en  ce  jour  aana  ccoae  rdpSle,  abt 
Ah  I  f  a  ira,  fa  ira,  fa  ira, 
Ualgri  muting  tout  rtutfin, 
I  Noa  eDoemia  confua  en  reatcnt  U 

I  Et  DOUB  aliona  chauter  Alltiluia. 

I  Ahl  fa  int,  fa  ira,  fa  ira, 

I  Quand  Boilcao,  jsdia  du  c\eT%t,  paria, 

I  Comine  un  prophite  il  a  prcdit  cela, 

I  En  chantant  ma  chanaonnette  avte  pUlair,  on  dira, 

'  Ahl  f»  ira,  fa  ira,  fa  ira, 

Halgrj  DiuiiDa  tout  rfiuMira. 
Ahl  fa  l™,  fa  ira,  fa  Ira." 
American  D^j  AdTertiscr,  June  37,  ITB2.      IndependeDl  OazottMr,  June  SH 
H93. 
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Tammany  lit  up  its  great  wigwam,  and  the  members  of  the 
order  spent  their  time  till  far  after  midnight  singing  songs  *  and 
drinking  toasts  to  the  French  Republic,  to  the  Fifteen  States, 
to  Dumouriez,  to  P6tion,  to  Thomas  Paine,  and  to  the  Ameri- 
can Fair,  who,  it  was  hoped,  would  ever  keep  their  favors  for 
the  BepubUcan  brave.  Meanwhile  the  Society  of  Mechanics 
and  Tradesmen  held  a  like  meeting  at  their  own  halLf 

As  the  accounts  of  these  proceedings  reached  Boston,  the 
citizens,  who  sympathized  heartily  with  France,  determined  to 
outdo  them.  They  would  celebrate  the  birth  of  the  French 
Republic  and  the  expulsion  of  her  invaders  with  a  "Civic 
Feast "  the  like  of  which  Boston  had  never  seen.  Money  was 
instantly  collected.  X  Committees  were  appointed,  managers 
chosen,  and  the  announcement  soon  made  that  on  Thursday, 
the  twenty-fourth  of  January,  1793,  the  feast  should  be  held. 
One  earnest  Republican  expressed  the  hope  that,  as  rank,  the 
invidious  progeny  of  aristocratic  zealots,  was  abolished  by  the 
title  citizen,  the  joy  of  the  metropolis  would  show  itself  on 
the  auspicious  day  in  cordial  hilarity.*  Another  wished  that 
every  citizen  might  be  seen  wearing  the  national  cockade  of 
France.  |  On  the  morning  of  the  feast-day  the  rising  sun  was 
welcomed  with  a  salute  from  the  castle  and  a  discharge  of  can- 
non in  the  town.  At  eleven  a  huge  ox,  that  had  been  roasting 
during  the  whole  of  the  previous  night,  was  placed  upon  a 
high  car,  and,  preceded  by  twelve  citizens  in  white  frocks  and 
armed  with  cleavers,  was  dragged  toward  Boston.     Behind 

*  "  Hark !  hark !  the  joyful  news  is  oome ! 
Sound !  sound  the  trumpet,  beat  the  drum^ 

While  merry  bells  resound ; 
Where  freedom's  sacred  ensigns  wave, 
Supported  by  the  free  and  brave, 

There  victory  is  found. 

"  By  Hell  inspired  with  brutal  rage, 
Austria  and  Prussia  both  engage 

To  crush  fair  freedom's  flame ; 
But  the  intrepid  sons  of  France 
Have  led  them  such  a  glorious  dance. 

They've  turned  their  backs  for  shame.** 

f  American  Daily  Advertiser,  January  3,  1793. 

X  Massachusetts  Mercury,  January  17, 1798. 

•  IbM.  I  n>id.,  Jannaiy  19,  mt. 
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it  came  a  wagon  heavy  with  eight  bandred  loaves  of  bread, 
and  a  second  creaking  nnder  great  hogsheads  of  Federal  punch. 
A  third  followed,  piled  high  witli  bread.  A  fourth,  with 
punch,  closed  the  procession,  which  set  out  from  Feny  etree^ 
Korth  end,  went  thence  to  the  Federal  stump,  and,  Tinnding 
through  the  town,  passed  the  honse  of  Citizen  Hancock,  passed 
the  Federal  Meeting-House,  and  brought  up  at  last  on  State 
street.  As  the  revellers  reached  that  spot,  long  known  to  the 
merchants  and  shippers  ae  OHver's  Dock,  they  stopped  and 
went  through  some  mummery  which,  it  was  given  out,  changed 
the  name  to  Liberty  Square.  Once  in  State  street,  the  hi 
and  meat,  with  huge  beakers  of  punch,  were  distributed  to 
crowds.  The  fat  ox,  they  were  given  to  understand,  wae 
tocracy.  The  gaudy  decorations  were  the  titles  of  the  political 
Hydra.  The  iminolation  of  the  beast  on  the  altar  of  Democ- 
racy was  a  peace*ffering  to  Liberty  and  Equality  and  the 
Rights  of  Man.*  The  feast  over,  the  fragments  were  gathered 
np,  and  sent  off  to  feed  the  poor  in  the  almshouse  and  the  jaiL 
Some  enthnsiasts,  having  collected  a  handful  of  money  from 
the  merchants  and  tradeemen  who  jostled  each  other  on  the 
narrow  strecte,  hastened  off  to  the  jail,  lil>erated  the  poor 
wretches  imprisoned  for  debt,  and  bade  them  breathe  the  air 
of  liberty  and  share  the  rights  of  man.t 

The  afternoon  waa  passed  in  feasting  and  making  merry. 
The  school-children  were  drawn  np  on  State  street,  and,  that 
they  might  bo  imprceeed  with  a  lively  recollection  of  the  day, 
each  was  given  a  ci^'ic  calce  stamped  with  the  words  "  Liberty 
and  Equality."  J  The  populace  were  enti-rtained  with  the 
sight  of  two  balloons  sent  np  from  Liberty  Square,  and  by  a 
troop  of  boys  bearing  a  Aug  inscribed  : 

"  Bnmswick'B  old  Duke,  with  ninety  thousand  men. 
Marched  into  France,  and  then  mn  out  again."  * 

The  Citizen  Mechanica  sat  down  to  as  fine  a  dinner  as  the 

*  UaviiehDBetU  Mercury,  Jxnnuy  2fl,  1TS9. 
t  Colunibiiin  Centbpl,  J&nuarj  36,  17C3. 

t  For  n  doeription  o(  ihe  Civic  Fraai,  b«  GueHe  of  ibc  Uoiled  State*,  Febru- 
ary ft,  1T03  :  AmoriciD  Dullj  AilTerlisrr,  FebniBrj  fi,  1103;  Colmnbiui  Centlnel, 
January  26,  SO,  11B3 ;  Ua(*achu«c(U  Uerrary.  Janaarj  SB,  int. 

*  AmeiiMn  Dallj  AdrertiMr,  Febnuu?  B,  ITSS. 
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cooks  of  the  most  renewed  tavern  could  provide,  and  sang  for 
the  first  time  the  new  stanza  of  "  God  save  Great  Washing- 
ton«"*  At  Faneuil  Hall  the  lieutenant-Govemor  and  the 
French  Consul  were  entertained  in  a  room  made  resplendent 
with  obelisks  and  flags,  broken  crowns  and  sceptres,  mottoes 
and  cherubs,  and  a  great  eye  of  Providence,  which,  it  was  said, 
seemed  to  look  benignly  down  on  the  scene  of  Love  and  Unity 
below.  When  darkness  came  on,  a  huge  lantern  was  run  up 
to  the  top  of  the  liberty-pole,  and  threw  its  light  over  all  the 
city  and  the  ships  that  lay  at  anchor  far  out  in  the  bay.  On 
one  side  was  rudely  painted  the  ruins  of  the  Bastile.  On  the 
other  a  prostrate  British  lion,  and  beneath  him  the  wish  that 
he  might  never  rise  tiU  he  did  so  in  support  of  the  liberties  of 
mankind.t 

And  now  the  rage  for  civic  feasts  spread  through  all  New 
England.  Lexington,  Koxbury,:|:  Dorchester,*  Cambridge,! 
Charlestown,^  Portsmouth,  Watertown,  and  Plymouth  followed 
hard  upon  each  other  in  imitating  Boston. 

Both  men  and  women  seemed  for  the  time  to  have  put 
away  their  wits  and  gone  mad  with  republicanism.  Their 
dress,  their  speech,  their  daily  conduct  were  all  regulated  on 
strict  Republican  principles.  There  must  be  a  flaming  liberty- 
cap  in  every  house.  There  must  be  a  cockade  on  every  hat. 
There  must  be  no  more  use  of  the  old  titlps  Sir  and  Mr.,  Dr. 
and  Kev.  It  is  time,  exclaimed  one  of  these  ardent  Repub- 
licans, it  is  time  the  use  of  these  diabolical  terms  ceased. 
They  are  but  imitations  of  the  tottering  remains  of  aristocracy. 
They  are  offensive  to  RepubKcan  ears.     We  cannot  open  a 

*  This  stanza  was: 

"  Next  in  my  song  shall  be, 
Guardians  of  Liberty, 
Gallia's  free  Band. 
0 !  may  their  LIBERTY, 
Fix'd  on  EQUALITY, 
With  LOVE  and  UNITY, 
Last  to  the  END." 

Independent  Gazetteer,  February  9,  1793. 
t  Massachusetts  Mercury,  January  26,  1793  ;  Columbian  Centinel,  January  30, 
1793. 

t  Ibid.,  February  6,  1793.  «  Columbian  Centinel,  February  2,  1793. 

I  Ibid.,  February  9,  1798.  a  ibid.,  January  26, 1798. 
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letter  but  we  are  addressed  a£  Dear  Sir.  We  cannot  go  into 
the  cotirta  but  we  hear  "his  Worahip  the  Mayor"  or  "  liia 
Honor  the  Judge."  We  cannot  attend  the  Legislature,  to  see 
what  the  servants  o£  the  people  are  about,  but  we  hear  on 
every  side  "  hia  Excellency  the  Governor,"  or  "  his  Excel- 
lency the  President,"  or  the  "  Honorable  Gentleman  who  epoke 
last."  Let  us  stop  this,  go  to  France  for  a  Ilepubliean  lesson, 
put  aside  the  absurd  epitlieta  of  Mr.  and  Sir,  and  use  "the  so- 
cial and  aoul-wantiing  term  Citizen."  *  This  silly  freak,  of 
which  a  man  of  sense  ought  to  have  been  ashamed  to  dream, 
was  instantly  taken  up.  At  New  York  a  newspaper  editor 
made  haste  to  beg  his  friends  to  address  him  henceforth  as 
Citizen,  and  not  as  Mr.,  which  was  a  short  form  of  "  Master."  f 
At  Boston  every  man  was  soon  calling  his  neighbor  Citizen 
and  his  wife  Citees.  J  The  word  appeared  scrawled  on  the  let- 
ters dropped  at  the  post-office ;  it  stood  at  the  head  of  memori- 
als or  addresses  sent  np  to  the  Governor,  and  bcfoi-e  the  name 
of  public  characters  mentioned  in  the  Gazettes,  It  was  used  in 
the  notices  of  deaths  and  marriages.*  Tradesmen  put  it  on  tlieip^ 
bills.    It  fell  fi-oiu  the  lips  of  judges  as  they  sat  upon  the  bencl 

To  cool  men  whose  republicanism  was  of  a  less  ardent  k 
this  folly  was  infinitely  diverting.  To  laugh  at  it,  to  scoff  a 
it,  to  turn  it  into  ridicule,  in  prose  and  verse,  was  long  t 
amnsement  with  many.  One  pretended  to  hold  a  grave  < 
cussion  as  to  whether  a  woman  should  be  called  citess  or  civj 
C8S.  \  A  second  objected  to  citess  because  it  might  be  t 
lated  "  a  woman  of  the  town."  ■*■     A  third  in  this  dilem 


•  Araeritian  Daily  Adreniscr,  December  22,  1792 ;  National  Gaietle,  I 
b«r  SS,  nn  ;  Ouu-lU-  of  tlic  United  SUlea,  Febnmr?  6,  Heit. 
t  IndHpendent  Giwettccr,  February  9,  1793. 
t  In  commcD^og  on  Iho  use  of  dlesa,  nn  editor  observi'a  llint,  "  la  the  tenn 
ciliien  is,  like  the  t*nn  mwi,  of  comnion  gender,  the  term  ciieM  was  from  a  patri- 
otic pen  never  nibbed  bj  the  hand  of  grammar,"  and  suggests  civeas.  Uuaacbik 
MltS  Mercury,  JanuBiy  22,  l"03. 

"  Tiationul  Gazette,  May  1 1,  17B3  ;  MaBSacliuBelts  Mercury,  January  23,  17M 
I  Nalioual  Gaiette,  February  S,  1793. 

*  "  NO  CITESS  to  my  name  Til  hare.  Bays  Kale, 
Tho'  ScuUm  lads  <doai  U  ao  much  prate ; 
Tve  aab'd  ila  meaning,  and  our  Torn,  the  clown, 
8»y«,  dam  it,  'f  meaai,  'A  woman  ot  the  town.'" 

A  Tiliagar.    Independent  Ouetteer,  March  SO,  IfOS. 
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snggested  the  use  of  biped.  The  word  had,  he  said,  many 
good  qualities  to  recommend  it.  It  was  simple,  fitted  people 
of  every  country,  was  both  male  and  female,  was  not  of  aristo- 
cratic origin,  accorded  with  truth,  and  was  free  from  flattery.* 
Still  another  urged  that  a  woman  should  be  called  "  neighbor- 
ess."  "  Cite  "  was  too  puerile.  Lady  was  used  by  women  of 
low  character.f  Another  observer  remarked,  sourly,  that  men 
who  could  not  shape  their  Republican  mouths  to  say  Sir  or  Mr., 
had  no  trouble  in  rolling  out  such  sentences  as,  the  Bight 
Worshipful  Grand  Master,  and  the  Most  Worshipful  Grand 
Secretary  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Free  Masons.  ^ 

But  the  friends  of  the  French  Republic  were  impervious 
to  ridicule.  Their  heads  were  turned.  They  forgot  for  a 
time  to  murmur  against  the  Bank  and  the  Indian  war,  and 
could  talk  and  think  of  nothing  but  cockades,  liberty  and 
equality,  and  the  rights  of  man.  One  day  the  women  of  Me- 
notomy  held  a  meeting,  tricked  themselves  out  in  liberty-caps 
and  French  cockades,  sang  patriotic  songs,  drank  toasts,  and 
ate  civici  cake.*  Another  day  some  truckmen  at  Philadel- 
phia saw  the  constable  dragging  an  unfortunate  sailor  through 
the  streets.  Their  blood  boiled  at  the  sight.  Instantly  leaving 
their  trucks,  they  hastened  to  ask  why  their  fellow-citizen  was 
deprived  of  his  liberty.  They  were  told  he  was  a  debtor.  In 
a  moment  they  collected  four  dollars,  the  amount  of  the  debt, 
set  him  free,  gave  him  a  few  pence,  and  told  him  to  go  to  the 
nearest  tavern  and  drink  to  liberty,  equality,  and  the  rights  of 
man,  which  the  sailor  was  nothing  loath  to  do.  [  Even  the  de- 
sign on  the  cents,  which  began  to  appear  early  in  March,  was 
oflfensive  to  all  friends  of  France.  One  grumbler  remarked 
that  the  chain  of  fifteen  links  was  a  bad  omen  for  liberty. 
Another  took  up  haK  a  column  in  a  newspaper  to  prove  that 
the  true  emblem  of  liberty  was  not  the  head  of  Medusa,  but  a 
cap  and  spear. 

Men  of  all  parties  meantime  were  torn  between  hope  and 

*  Gazette  of  the  United  States,  Febniaiy  6,  1798.    See,  also,  some  remarks  of 
Peter  Crackbrain,  in  American  Mercury,  February  18,  1798. 

f  Independent  Gazetteer,  March  9,  1798. 

X  Gazette  of  the  United  States,  April  20,  1798. 

*  Independent  Gazetteer,  March  80,  1798. 

I  Independent  Gazetteer,  February  9,  1798. 


fear.  At  New  York  for  three  raontha  uot  an  entry  had  I 
spread  upon  the  books  at  the  Tontine  Cotfee-House  by  a  Bhip> 
captain  from  England  or  France.  The  few  accounts,  thep( 
fore,  of  the  state  of  affaire  in  Europe  that  bad  reached  1 
States,  came  through  unreliable  eonrces,  and  were  as  confliel 
ing  as  they  were  numerous.  Some  sea-captalna  had  heard  i 
or  that  minor  at  some  port  of  the  West  Indies.  Some  mei 
chant  had  received  a  letter  from  a  friend  at  Jamaica,  or  had 
talked  with  a  man  who  had  obtained  his  infonnation  from  the 
Spaniards  at  New  Orleans,  The  cause  of  this  strange  stoppage 
of  the  packets  was  every  day  the  subject  of  much  dispute  at 
the  eoffee-houeea.  At  one  moment  it  waa  believed  that  an 
embargo  had  been  laid  in  Great  Britain  on  all  ships.  At  the 
next  it  was  maintauied  tliat  the  high  bounty  of  nine  guineas  a 
mau  had  lured  American  sailors  into  the  service  of  Britain,  and 
that  American  captains  could  not  keep  crews  on  the  decks  of 
their  ships.  But  the  favorite  theory  was  that  general  impress 
warrants  had  been  put  out,  and  that,  until  American  seamen 
could  clear  themselves  of  the  charge  of  being  British  subjects, 
no  vessels  could  quit  England  for  the  United  States.  What  was 
doing  beyond  the  Atlantic  was  in  consequence  long  the  subject 
of  surmise  and  gnesses.  The  Prussian  ICing,  it  was  said,  ha4  _ 
been  soundly  beaten  by  Costino.  The  late  French  King  1 
lost  hia  head.  The  French  Republic  had  declared  war  ( 
England. 

At  last  all  doubts  were  put  at  rest,  for,  early  one  momtng 
in  April,  a  British  packet  was  discovered  coming  up  the  har- 
bor of  New  York.  In  a  few  minutes  a  qnarter  of  the  city  waa 
at  the  Battery.  Every  man  who  expected  a  newspaper  or  a 
letter  could  scarce  restrain  hia  impatience  till  the  mail-bags 
were  opened.  Then,  as  the  news  spread,  alarm  went  with  it. 
The  extreme  BcpublJcans,  indeed,  became  more  violent  and 
clamorous  than  before.  But  great  Dombers  of  their  leas  vio- 
lent brethren  deserted  them  and  came  over  to  the  side  of 
Government.  Wiiilo  there  was  no  near  prospect  of  the  conn- 
try  becoming  involved  in  strife,  many  men  of  sense  and  tem- 
per who  sincerely  sympathized  with  the  French,  had  rejoiced 
over  their  victories,  had  put  on  the  cockade,  had  gone  to  civic 
feasts,  bad  called  their  dean»t  fnend  citizen,  had  song  ^  Ira, 
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and  had  railed  at  the  Govemment  for  its  lnkewarmness  to- 
ward the  young  Republic.  The  moment,  however,  they  heard 
that  France  had  beheaded  her  king,  and  was  at  war  witii  Eng- 
land and  with  Spain,  affairs  began  to  wear  a  new  aspect.  To 
suffer  Frenchmen  to  buy  arms,  to  purchase  provisions,  to  fit 
out  privateers,  to  raise  troops,  to  enlist  sailors  for  her  frigates, 
would  now  be  construed  into  a  declaration  of  war  against  Eng- 
land and  Spain.  And  what  such  a  declaration  meant  was 
dreadful  to  think  of.  With  Spain  in  full  possession  of  the 
Mississippi,  with  the  Indians  on  the  war-path,  with  the  whole 
western  countiy  in  a  ferment,  with  a  British  garrison  at  De- 
troit, at  Niagara,  at  Oswego,  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Champlain, 
the  United  States  would  be  scarce  able  to  defend  herseK.  To 
help  France  would  be  out  of  her  power.  Millions  would  be 
added  to  the  public  debt  Trade,  which  for  four  years  past 
had  been  rapidly  growing,  would  be  destroyed.  Exports  would 
stop.  Prices  would  fall.  Business  would  be  ruined,  and  all 
for  what  ?  That  an  aUy  might  be  aided.  But  had  that  ally  a 
right  to  demand  such  a  sacrifice  ?  She  had  defiled  her  good 
cause  with  blood.  She  had  made  of  liberty  another  name  for 
license,  and  was  fast  reducing  aU  men  to  an  equality  by  cutting 
off  the  head  of  each  citizen  who  rose  above  the  mass. 

To  count  up  the  manifold  evils  of  a  war  was  easy.  But  to 
point  out  the  narrow  and  tortuous  path  by  which  they  were  to 
be  shunned  was  hard.  By  the  treaty  of  alliance,  the  United 
States  had,  in  the  most  express  and  solemn  terms,  guaranteed 
forever  the  French  possessions  in  America.  By  the  treaty  of 
conamerce  the  ports  of  the  country  were  opened  to  the  pri- 
vateers and  prizes  of  France,  a  shelter  which  her  enemies  were 
denied.  No  sooner,  therefore,  did  the  news  reach  Washing- 
ton, then  at  Mount  Vernon,  than  he  hastened  with  all  speed 
to  Philadelphia  and  summoned  his  cabinet  for  advice.  Six- 
teen questions  were  asked  them.*  Was  it  wise  to  assemble 
Congress?  Should  he  forbid  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  meddle  in  the  war  ?  Should  he  declare  neutrality  ?  Were 
the  treaties  made  with  France  when  a  Kingdom,  binding 
now  that  she  had  become  a  Eepublic?  Did  the  treaty  of 
alliance  apply  to  an  offensive  war  t    Was  France  engaged  in 

*  Apr!)  18^  1798, 
TOi.  n. — 1 
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an  offeneiye  war  ?     Should  a  minister  from  the  Eepnblic  1 
received  ? 

The  last  question  was  most  timely,  for  a  minister  had  i 
ready  landed  on  our  shore.  On  the  eighth  of  April,  while  t 
printers  at  Philadelphia,  were  putting  into  type  the  news  jaet  re- 
ceived from  England,  a  frigate  sailed  past  Sullivan's  Island  and 
dropped  anchor  in  Charleaton  harbor.  No  flag  was  needed  to 
make  known  her  nationality.  Her  lines,  her  eails,  the  liberty-cap 
that  bung  from  tlie  foremast  head,  the  bonnet  roi///e,  and  the  let- 
tere  R.  F.  that  adonied  the  quart«r-galleries,  ehowed  at  a  glance 
that  the  vessel  belonged  to  the  French  navy.  She  was  indeed 
L' Ambuscade,  a  frigate  of  thirty-six  guns,  Citizen  Bompard  com- 
manding, and  had  come  out  from  Rochcfort  with  Citizen  tie- 
net,  the  new  French  Minister  to  the  United  States,  on  board.* 

The  same  day  that  Genet's  arrival  at  Cbarleeton  was  an- 
nounced in  the  papers  at  Philadelphia,  Washington  pnt  forth 
his  proclamation  of  neutrality,!  He  called  on  all  good  citi- 
zens to  take  no  part  In  aiding  or  abetting  either  of  the  belliger- 
ent powers.  He  warned  them  tliat  if  they  did,  for  every  act 
done  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  they  should 
bo  prosecuted  to  the  full  extent  of  the  law.  When  the  proc- 
lamation reached  Charleston  it  had  already  been  violated  a 
dozen  times.  Scarcely  had  Genet  landed  amidst  the  shouts  of 
the  mob  and  been  welcomed  by  the  Governor,  when  he  began 
his  work.  He  had  not  as  yet  presented  bis  credentials;  ho 
had  not  been  recognized  by  the  President ;  he  had  not  evfflll 
received  a  formal  transfer  of  the  papers  and  books  of  the  a 
later  he  caine  to  sncceed.  Yet  this  man  had  the  effrontery  ta^ 
do  acts  which,  had  they  been  done  by  the  President,  woul$[9 
have  tlirown  tlie  whole  country  into  a  rage,  and  have  been  Ab^^ 
nounced  as  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  mun.  He  startfid  oat 
by  commanding  each  French  eonsnl  in  the  United  States  to  act 
as  a  court  of  admh^ty,  for  the  trial  and  condemnation  of  snch 
prizes,as  French  cmisers  might  bring  to  port.  He  then  went 
on  to  provide  cruisers  to  bring  in  prizes,  and  in  a  few  weeks 
his  courts  were  hard  at  work.  Two  swift-sailing  vessels  were 
instantly  booght,  armed,  equipped  as  privateers,  named  the 
Citizen  Genet  and  the  Sana  Culottes,  manned  with  American 


■  Amcriom  Diilj  AdTcrtiser,  April  28,  1798. 
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Bailors,  and  dispatclied  to  wage  war  on  home-bound  British 
merchantmen. 

With  so  much  speed  were  these  things  done  that,  on  May 
first,  twenty-three  days  after  Genet  entered  Charleston,  Jef- 
ferson received  from  the  British  Minister  a  long  memorial 
complaining  of  the  Frenchman's  acts.  Guns  and  ammunition, 
the  paper  set  forth,  were  being  purchased  and  sent  to  France. 
The  French  Consul  at  Charleston  had  condemned  as  prize  a 
British  vessel  taken  by  a  French  frigate.  Ships  had  been  fitted 
out  at  Charleston,  manned  by  American  citizens  and  commis- 
sioned to  cruise  against  nations  at  peace  with  the  United  States. 
A  vessel  owned  by  a  British  merchant  had  been  taken  by  L' Am- 
buscade within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  To  each 
of  these  complaints  Jefferson  returned  answer  as  best  he  could. 
The  citizens  of  the  United  States  had,  he  said,  a  right  to  make 
and  vend  arms.  If  the  English  seized  the  muskets  on  their 
way  to  France,  the  makers  had  no  one  to  blame  but  them- 
selves. They  had  been  duly  warned  not  to  do  such  things. 
The  decision  of  the  Consul  in  the  matter  of  the  prize  sent  to 
Charleston  was,  of  course,  null ;  but  the  Government  did  not 
view  it  with  indifference.  The  capture  of  The  Grange  was, 
indeed,  a  most  flagrant  insult  to  the  United  States. 

It  should  seem  that,  shortly  after  the  landing  of  Genet, 
L' Ambuscade  set  sail  for  Philadelphia.  On  the  way  she  fell 
in  with  numbers  of  British  merchantmen  richly  laden  with  the 
rum,  the  coffee,  the  cocoa,  and  the  hides  which  then  made  up 
the  cargoes  of  haK  the  vessels  trading  at  the  West  Indian 
ports.  A  few  had  outsailed  her  and  escaped.  Some  struck 
their  colors,  and  were  sent  in  charge  of  prize-masters  to  the 
nearest  harbor  on  the  Atlantic  shore.  Four  went  to  Chai'leston ; 
one  went  to  New  York ;  one  accompanied  the  frigate  as,  on 
the  morning  of  April  twenty-fifth,  1793,  with  the  English  flag 
flying  from  her  mast,  she  passed  between  the  capes  and  en- 
tered the  waters  of  Delaware  Bay.  Just  before  him,  and  hard 
by  the  spot  known  to  the  pilots  as  the  Buoy  of  the  Brown, 
Bompard  espied  a  British  merchantman,  The  Grange,  riding  at 
anchor,  and  waiting  till  wind  and  tide  served  to  carry  her  out 
to  sea.  The  Frenchman  came  within  two  miles  of  The  Grange, 
when  he  hauled  down  the  English  colors,  sailed  to  windward, 


and  ran  up  the  flag  of  France.  The  Grange  ran  np  the  Eng- 
lish jack,  and  a  moment  after  a  solid  shot  came  crashing  throngh 
her  rigging.  The  English  captain  then  struck,  and  his  vessel 
wH«  sent  up  to  Philadelphia  ae  a  prize.*  When  this  piece  of 
"Gallic  insolence"  became  known  to  Washington,  he  laid  it 
before  the  cabinet,  and  Jefferson  was  soon  bidden  to  8ay  that 
Tlie  Grange  must  be  restored  to  her  owners. 

And  now  two  other  prizes  appeared.  They  had  been  sent 
in  by  the  privateer  Citizen  Genet,  which  on  May  fifteenth 
sailed  tip  the  Delaware,  anchored  off  the  Market  street  wharf, 
and  saluted  with  fifteen  guns-f  The  next  day  Genet  himself 
arrived.  Prudence  had  led  him  to  come  on  from  Charleston 
by  land,  and  his  journey  had  been  one  long  ovation.  At  every 
town  and  hamlet  through  which  his  route  lay,  stanch  Kepub- 
lican  patriots  who  detested  the  use  of  Mr.  and  looked  upon 
every  mark  of  public  respect  for  Wasliington  as  a  remnant  of 
monarchy,  now  came  forth  by  hundreds  to  meet  the  French 
Minister  and  overwhelm  him  with  invitations  to  civic  feasts. 
They  conid  hardly  contain  their  anger  when  they  read  of  the 
ballB,  the  speech-making,  the  toaet-drinking,  and  the  bonfirea 
with  which  the  FederaUsts  celebrated  the  twenty-second  of 
February.  But  no  sooner  did  Genet  enter  their  town  than 
every  bell  began  to  ring,  every  throat  grew  hoarse  with  ehoiit>fl 
ing,  and  the  Minister,  Mcorted  to  the  best  inn  by  a  cheenngil 
multitude,  was  presented  with  an  address  and  regaled  with  8 
civic  feast.  Some  few  Republicans  at  Philadelphia,  who  were 
foolish  enough  to  he  consistent,  suggested  that  he  should  be 
met  without  the  city  and  receive  three  cheere.  Such  greet- 
ing, they  thought,  would  be  becoming  in  Republican  citizens. 
But  their  friends  heard  the  suggestion  with  jeers.  Men 
mounted  on  fast  horses  were  placed  along  the  road  by  which 
Genet  was  expected  to  come,  that  timely  notice  might  be  had 
of  his  approach.  Citizen  Bompard  undertook  to  notify  the 
city  of  tliis  pleasing  event  by  the  firing  of  three  guns  from 
L' Ambuscade,  ^     At  the  welcome  sound,  thousands  of  citdzene 

*  Amorioan  Dail;  AdFcriiscr,  April  27,  Usf  3,  ITBU.    Sec,  also,  the  Oepoaillon 
of  Gilhcrt  URcnlckcn,  pi1«l,  bofure  the  Msyor  o[  PbiUdvlphi*. 
t  American  Dull;  AUiL-rtlacr,  Uaf  IB,  1793. 
X  "  Lo)  citDjim*  EVaAfoU  &  Amiriauni  c^oi  ■•  dlipoHBt  t  aUer  ft  Oi^lifl 
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gathered  at  the  State-House,  marched  off  to  Gray's  Feny, 
and  brought  the  Mmister  in  tritunph  to  the  town.^  It  was 
now  the  sixteenth  of  May.  On  the  seventeenth  he  received 
addresses  from  the  German  RepnbKcans,  from  the  French  Ee- 
pnblicans,  and  from  the  Philadelphians  who  went  in  a  great 
body,  with  their  committee  at  their  head,  to  present  the  paper,  f 
On  Saturday,  the  eighteenth,  Washington  recognized  limn  as 
Minister  from  the  French  Bepnblic.  1^ 

When  he  thought  of  the  florid  language  and  the  bombas- 
tic sentiment  of  the  addresses  and  compliments  that  had  been 
showered  upon  him  at  every  town  on  the  road  from  Charles- 
ton, the  dignified  speech  of  Washington  seemed  cold  and  chill- 
ing. He  came  away,  indeed,  in  a  rage ;  but  nothing  that  he 
h^ird  so  much  offended  him  as  what  he  saw.  There  were,  he 
complained,  in  the  parlor  of  the  President,  ^^  certain  medallions 
of  Capet  and  his  family."  He  smothered  his  anger  for  the 
time,  however,  and  at  night  went  to  a  dinner  prepared  for  him 
at  Oeller's  Tavern.  After  the  jollity  had  gone  on  some  time, 
the  toast  of  the  United  States  was  given.  In  a  moment  Citi- 
zen Duponcean  was  on  his  feet  with  a  paper  in  his  hand.  It 
was,  in  the  language  of  the  day,  an  elegant  ode.  Pichon,  a 
young  Frenchman,  wrote  it.  Duponceau  read  it,  and,  that 
none  of  its  beauties  might  be  lost  on  the  company,  Freneau 
was  invited  to  translate  and  put  it  in  print.  The  company 
were  delighted.  They  cheered,  shouted,  and  voted  that  so 
fine  a  poet  and  so  true  a  Bepublican  should  be  reconunended 
to  the  attention  of  Citizen  Genet.  The  recommendation  had 
its  effect,  and  Pichon  came  a  few  months  later  to  be  secretary 
to  Genet's  successor ;  and  bore  a  prominent  part  in  a  famous 
outrage.  When  the  applause  was  over,  a  delegation  of  sailors 
from  L' Ambuscade  entered,  exchanged  the  "  fraternal  hug," 
and  sat  down  in  places  that  had  been  kept  for  them.  There- 
upon Citizen  Boumonville  sang  the  Marseillaise,  the  whole 

Feny  au  derant  du  Citoyen  Qenet,  Bont  avertir  que  quelques  heures  avant  son 
arrir^efl  il  sera  tir6  trois  coups  de  cannon  du  bord  do  la  fr6gato  L' Ambuscade, 
pour  que  les  dits  dtojens  puissent  6tre  inform^  de  son  approche  &  disposer  k 
partir  imm6diatement  pour  Gray's  Ferry  oii  ils  se  rassembleront."  General  Ad* 
Tertiser,  Hay  16, 1798.  *  General  Advertiser,  May  16,  1798. 

t  American  Dally  Advertiser,  May  20,  1798. 

%  Pennsylvaoift  Otsette,  May  22, 1798. 
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company  joining  in  the  choms.  And  now  Gtenet  sang  two 
Rtanzafl,  ^^  replete  with  tmlj  patriotic  and  repnbUcan  senti- 
mentii,"  from  the  French  opera  of  "  Eenand  d' Aft"  *  When 
the  laflt  toa8t  had  been  dmnk,  the  red  cap  of  liberty  was  placed 
upfm  the  head  of  Genet,  and  passed  thence  to  the  head  of  each 
of  the  half-tipsy  revellers,  who,  excited  with  wine  and  love  of 
France,  nttered  sach  nonsense  as  came  into  his  mind.f  Fonr 
day»  later  a  diplomatic  correspondence  began  which  is,  to 
fiay  the  least,  the  most  remarkable  in  the  annals  of  onr  country. 

Tlic  minister's  first  reqnest  was  for  money.  Two  i^illion 
three  hnndred  thousand  dollars  of  that  borrowed  from  France 
was  yet  unpaid.  It  was  indeed  true  that  some  time  must  elapse 
before  it  l>ecame  due.  But  France  was  sorely  pressed,  and,  if 
the  United  States  would  hasten  the  day  of  payment,  every 
dollar  of  the  amount  should  be  laid  out  in  the  States  in  buying 
provisions  to  be  shipped  to  St.  Domingo  or  to  France.  He 
n^jxt  sent  to  the  State  Department  a  paper,  written  in  the  style 
(ji  school  orations  and  prize  poems,  setting  forth  that  the  Be- 
public  liad,  out  of  good-will  to  America,  thrown  open  all  her 
ports  and  those  of  all  her  colonies,  and  now  bade  Americans 
conio  and  trade  therein  as  freely  as  the  French.  He  further 
stated  his  authority  to  propose  a  new  treaty,  "  a  true  family 
'j(mii)act"  on  a  "liberal  and  fraternal  basis." 

All  thc^so  notes  wore  duly  answered.  Jefferson  told  him 
that  no  tnjaty  could  be  made  without  the  sanction  of  the 
Honat(),  and  that  the  Senate  did  not  meet  till  late  in  the  au- 
tiinin.  Hamilton  plainly  informed  him  that  the  United  States 
hml  no  funds,  that  its  treasury  was  empty,  and  that,  were  the 
tnoncjy-boxos  full   to  overflowing,  his  request  could  not  be 

*  A  RUnui  and  cboruf  are  worth  quoting : 

**  Should  France  from  her  lofty  station, 

From  Uio  throne  of  fair  Freedom,  be  hurl'd, 
'TU  done  with  every  other  nation. 
And  Liberty*!  loet  to  the  world. 

Ohonu,  *'  IJberty !  Liberty !  be  thy  name  adored  forever ; 

Tyrants,  beware,  your  tottering  thrones  must  fall ; 
One  interest  links  the  free  together. 
And  Freedom's  sons  are  Frenchmen  all/' 

t  For  an  aooount  of  the  dinner,  see  American  Daily  AdTertiser,  May  S8, 17M; 
Ottitrtl  AdrerUstr^  Xij  Bl,  1791. 
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granted.  So  unusual  a  proceeding  at  such  a  time  would  justly 
be  construed  by  Great  Britain  as  a  wanton  violation  of  the 
neutrality  lately  proclaimed.  It  would  be  aiding  and  abetting 
France  in  her  struggle  with  a  power  at  peace  with  the  United 
States.  Then  Genet  went  into  a  passion.  He  would,  he  said, 
make  the  debt  serve  his  turn  withal,  and  to  any  man  who 
would  sell  him  provisions  or  supplies  he  would  assign  a  part 
as  payment  for  the  goods.  Against  such  conduct  Hamilton 
firmly  protested. 

Meantime  Genet  had  received  from  Temant,  late  Minister 
from  France,  a  copy  of  the  complaints  of  the  British  Minis- 
ter. On  the  twenty-seventh  of  May  he  sent  a  reply  to  Jeffer- 
son. About  the  purchase  of  arms  he  knew  nothing.  The 
Grange,  though  her  cargo  was  of  great  value,  he  had  caused 
to  be  given  up.  He  had,  he  owned,  commissioned  some  pri- 
vateers at  Charleston ;  but  a  French  house  bore  the  cost,  and 
he  had  been  careful  to  first  lay  the  question  of  his  right  to  do 
so  before  the  Governor  of  South  Carolina.  The  Governor  had 
approved,  and  the  vessels  had  put  to  sea.  Some  Americans 
went  along ;  but  they  were  men  who  knew  of  no  law  to  hin- 
der them.  The  treaty  was  all  on  his  side.  One  article  gave  to 
the  contracting  powers  the  right  to  bring  prizes  into  each 
other's  ports.  Did  not  this  also  include  the  right  to  condemn 
and  sell  them  ?  Another  article,  the  twenty-second,  forbade 
either  party  to  suffer  the  enemies  of  the  other  to  fit  out  pri- 
vateers in  its  waters.  Did  not  this  imply  the  right  of  either 
party  to  fit  out  privateers  in  the  ports  of  the  other  ?  Ameri- 
cans found  on  board  of  a  French  vessel  must  be  considered 
to  have  given  up,  for  the  time  being,  their  citizenship  in  the 
United  States  and  become  sons  of  France.* 

These  arguments,  shallow  as  they  were,  had  much  weight 
with  Jefferson,  who  was  at  all  times  more  French  than  Ameri- 
can, and  very  tender  of  the  feehngs  of  Genet.  They  did  not, 
most  happily,  move  Washington.  Scarcely  was  the  Citizen 
Genet  safely  anchored  off  the  Market  street  wharf  when  the 
President  called  a  meeting  of  his  cabinet.     The  debate  over, 

■  -in  ■  —  !■■■■■■  ■  »^^^^  ■    ■       I  ■  M   —       11  I  ^■^—^^^■^^^M  ■  I  ^^^^^    ■     ■     ■       I  —   ■  I  —      .^—^^^^ 

*  See,  for  this  correspondence,  A  Message  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  Ck)ngreB8  rehitive  to  France  and  Great  Britain,  delivered  December  6^ 
1793. 
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orders  were  dispatclied  to  the  proper  authorities  in  the  sea- 
oooBt  towns  to  seize  aJl  resaets  fitted  out  as  privateere,  the 
French  Minister  was  commanded  to  send  the  Citizen  Genet 
instantly  out  of  American  waters,  and  two  sailors  on  board  of 
her,  Gideon  Heniield  and  John  Singleterry,  were  arrested  as 
American  citizens  and  indicted.  When  Genet  heard  this  his 
excitable  nature  threw  him  into  a  fury,  and  before  he  had 
become  calm  he  complained  to  the  Secretary  of  State  in  the 
language  of  a  Jacobin  orator,  '•  The  crime,"  said  he,  "  laid 
to  their  charge,  the  crime  which  my  mind  cannot  conceive 
and  which  my  pen  almost  refuses  to  state,  is  the  serving  of 
France,  and  the  defending  with  her  children  the  common  and 
glorious  canee  of  liberty." 

While  he  waited  impatiently  for  a  reply,  the  Republican^ 

at  Philadelphia  for  the  second  time  gave  him  a  public  dinner. 

They  had  long  been  growing  angry  at  the  cold  treatment  he 

met  with  from  the  Government.     Indeed,  at  one  time  a  riot 

seemed  near.      Bands  of  half-dnmken  Republicans  paraded 

,  denounced  neutrality,  damned  Washington,  and 

■'Areatoied  to  make  the  Govemment  declare  war  on  England. 

Adams,  in  ahum,  had  mnskets  carried  into  his  honse  by  a 

E  way,  for  he  was  determined,  he  said,  to  defend  it  to  the 

This  show  of  violenee,  however,  passed  over,  and  a  plan 

I  set  on  foot  for  a  Bepablicaa  feasL     The  first  of  Jnne 

s  dioeeD  as  the  day,  and  Oeller's  Hotd,  as  the  tavern  now 

.  to  be  called,  annoonced  aa  the  places     Tfae  tickets 

B  pat  at  foar  dollars  each,  and  so  many  taken  that  three 

e  were  set  for  two  btmdred,  which  was  all  the  boose  eoold 

Fifteen  toasts  werepiepared.    New  Eoogs  were  wriUeu, 

I  a  liberty-cap  of  crimson  silk  was  laid  at  &t  head  of  Ifas 

'  a  wboe  Geoet  was  to  sit.    The  dinner  was  tfae  finest  that 

>  tity  ooqM  provide,  and,  as  the  gmata  deTOored  it,  ihey 

>  eateriauwd  with  toacta  and  songs  and  natioDal  eahrtea, 

t,  after  a  toast  had  been  proposed,  roee  and  sang  tfae  Mar> 

i  Hymn  in  Frandi,  and  added  two  additioinl  stano^ 

h  be  had  himself  oompoeed.    The  ebonting  and  cheering 

I  became  so  tiemendoaa  that  Citizen  Peter  St.  Daponeean 

^  Dp  and  sang  the  hymn  over  again  in  English.*    Then 
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the  republican  spirit  swelled  high,  and,  as  the  fourth  song  was 
being  sung,  the  whole  company  with  one  accord  arose,  joined 
hands  around  the  red  cap,  and  shouted  the  last  stanza  till  the 
ceiling  rang.* 

A  few  days  after  this  revel  L' Ambuscade  weighed  anchor 
and,  scouring  the  coast  as  she  went,  entered  the  port  of  New 
York  on  the  twelfth  of  June.  Instantly  the  same  excite- 
ment broke  out  at  that  city  as  had  followed  the  frigate's  ap- 
pearance at  Philadelphia.  The  peace  of  the  coSee-houses  was 
destroyed.  Debates  sprang  up,  and  from  angry  words  the  dift- 
putants  went  to  blows.  There  had  always  been  in  New  York 
a  strong  English  faction,  and  with  this  were  now  joined  the 
supporters  of  government  and  good  order.  Many  cool-headed 
men,  who  had  long  wished  success  to  France,  were  shocked 
and  disgusted  at  the  behavior  of  the  representative  of  the 
French  nation  and  the  representative  of  the  French  navy. 
When  they  recalled  with  what  impudence  Genet  had  gone  on 
commissioning  privateers  and  insulting  the  President,  when 
they  thought  of  the  cool  effrontery  with  which  Bompard  had 
boarded  American  ships  and  seized  British  merchantmen  near 
the  coast,  nay,  in  the  very  bays  of  the  United  States,  they  coxdd 
find  no  words  strong  enough  to  express  the  just  contempt  they 
felt  for  the  shallow  love  of  Frenchmen  which  inspired  their 
republican  townsmen.  The  mention  of  Genet's  name  was 
enough  to  bring  out  a  hearty  curse  or  a  wish  that  the  President 

would  send  him  and  his  consuls  home  to  France.    Some  of  the 

*  —  ^— ^^— ^— »^-^— ^       — 

*  •*  Rejoice,  ye  Patriot  Sons, 
With  festive  mirth  and  glee ; 
Let  all  join  hands  around 
The  Cap  of  Liberty, 
And  in  full  chorus  join  the  song, 
May  France  ne'er  want  a  Washington.*' 
A  stanza  from  another  song,  sung  on  the  same  occasion,  wiU  bear  quoting  as  a 
sample  of  "  the  republican  muse  " : 

''  Ood  save  the  Rights  of  Man, 
God  give  us  a  heart  to  scan 
Blessings  so  dear  t 
Let  them  be  spread  around 
Wherever  man  is  found, 
And  with  the  welcome  sound 
Ravish  his  ear.** 

AmCTJoan  Daify  Advertiser,  Jmie  6,  l^TML 
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more  extreme  of  the  English  party  were  heard  to  make  tbreata 
of  *'  kicking  up  a  duet "  with  the  first  sailor  or  officer  i 
L' Ambuscade  thej-  met  on  the  street.  The  Republicans  de- 
clared iu  return  that  they  would  muke  it  their  bueiness  to  pro- 
tect their  viaitora  from  every  a&'ont,  They  then  pot  up  in 
the  Tontiue  Coffee-Honse  a  crimson  eilk  liberty-cap,  inscribed 
it  "  Sacred  to  Liberty,"  *  declared  it  to  be  under  the  protection 
of  the  old  WhigB,t  and  defied  the  aristocrats  to  tjike  it  down.  J 
The  arietocrats  vowed  they  would  have  it.  The  vow  was  never 
carried  out,  but  it  seemed  so  probable  that  it  (vould  be  that 
the  Eepnblicana  watched  their  cap  closely  for  several  dayi 
Five  hundred  men,  it  was  believed,  were  often  before  I 
house." 

The  attention  of  the  citizens  was  so  taken  up  with  the  d 
turhauce  at  the  Tontine  that  they  gave  little  heed  to  anothej 
matter  which  greatly  excited  Genet.     The  cabinet  resolutioni 
of  the  fifth  of  June,  touching  the  seizure  of  privateers,  had 
been  sent  to  all  the  Governors  of  the  seaboard  States.   But  Clin- 
ton's copy  had  not  been  a  week  in  his  hands  when  word  was^ 
brought  him  that  it  waa  time  to  put  them  into  execution, 
sloop  once  known  as  the  Polly,  he  was  assnred,  was  und^ 
going  some  remarkable  repairs.     Her  name  had  been  changed* 
to  The  Eepublican,    Her  crew  had  been  greatly  increased. 
She  was  mounting  more  gima  than  waa  customary  for  vessels 
of  the  merchant  marine  to  carry.     In  short,  The  Republican  , 
was  a  privateer,  and  on  the  point  of  sailing,     Clinton  instantl/:^ 
ordered  out  a  detachment  of  mihtia,  sent  them  on  board,  and'* 
seized  her.  J     Such  conduct  amazed  and  nettled  many  of  his 
friends.     Indeed,  Hauterive,  the  French  Consul  at  New  York, 
addressed  to  him  an  angry  note,  protested  agauist  the  seizure, 
and  told  him  that  it  was  not  in  a  land  where  Frenchmen  had 


*  Lellerg  wriuen  dnring  s  Tour  through  the  Nortbern  ttad  Eastem  States  of 
America,  b;  John  Dr&yton,  1794,  p.  ]S. 

t  See  A  Kolioe  to  the  Peaceful  and  Indepeodenl  Whiga  of  the  Citj  ol  Stm 
Tork,  copied  in  Pemi!<j1vatila  Gazetto,  June  19,  1T9S. 

t  New  York  Journal,  June  IB,  17B8. 

"  ArDcriean  Dailj  Adveriiser,  June  20,  IV93. 

I  Ji'Borson  to  Guma,  Juno  17,  17B3,  in  A  Ussaago  ot  tbe  President  of  ( 
Cttitcd  .States  to  Coapiisa  i-eladre  lo  France  and  Great  Britaiu,  doiivvred  Deo 
bar  B,  1TB3.    Publiiliad  b;  order  of  the  House  of  RepreacDtatirea,  ItOi. 
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spilled  their  blood  that  they  were  to  be  thus  harassed.*  Qenet 
wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  his  note  was  more  insolent 
than  any  he  had  yet  penned,  f  The  Government  answered 
with  cold  civility,  and  went  on  with  the  work  of  stopping  the 
sale  of  prizes  and  the  departure  of  privateers. 

The  work  was  not  begun  a  moment  too  soon.  Every  port 
from  Boston  to  Savannah,  where  men  and  ammmiition  could 
be  had,  swarmed  with  privateers.  The  Boland  was  fitted  out 
at  Boston.  The  Carmagniole  sailed  from  the  Delaware.  The 
Cincinnatus  was  manned  at  Charleston,  and  the  Anti-George 
at  Savannah.  On  the  seventeenth  of  June  the  Vanqueur  de 
la  BaBtile  appeared  off  Wilmington.  The  indignation  of  the 
merchants  of  the  place  was  so  great  that  they  gathered  and 
made  public  all  the  facts  concerning  her.  ^  She  had  at  one 
time  been  a  Cape  May  pilot-boat,  and  w^ell  known  to  the  cap- 
tains who  came  in  and  went  out  of  the  bay  as  The  Hector. 
But  Gideon  Olmsted,  a  Connecticut  man,  bought  her,  took 
her  to  Charleston,  and  there,  under  the  very  eye  of  Governor 
Moultrie,  armed  and  equipped  her  as  a  privateer.  On  the 
seventh  of  June  she  was  cleared  under  an  American  register 
for  the  West  Indies.  But  Sullivan's  Island  was  scarcely  out 
of  sight  when  the  Vanqueur  was  chasing  British  merchantmen 
and  overhauling  American  brigs.  On  her  deck  were  four 
carriage-guns  and  a  motley  crew  of  Frenchmen,  Scotchmen, 
and  Americans.  When  Moultrie  heard  this  he  became  of  a 
sudden  all  activity,  sent  two  slow-sailing  vesseb,  armed  with  a 
rusty  gun  apiece,  to  hunt  the  Vanqueur  down,  and,  while  he 
secretly  rejoiced  in  her  escape,  publicly  lamented  that  she  was 
not  captured. 

The  labor  of  preserving  neutrality,  however,  was  nowhere 
so  difficult  as  at  the  seat  of  Government  itself.  The  whole 
state  of  Pennsylvania  was  strongly  Republican.  The  men  in 
authority,  from  the  Governor  down  to  the  captains  and  ser- 
geants of  the  militia  companies,  were  firm  supporters  of  Genet. 
The  very  courts  became  corrupt,  and  rendered  decisions  which 
the  "  Genetines,"  as  they  were  nicknamed,  received  with  wild 
delight.     The  ship  William,  of  Glasgow,  had  come  in  as  a 

*  See  last  note,  p.  106.  f  Ibid.    Genet  to  Jefferson,  June  14, 1798. 

t  American  Daily  Adyertlser,  June  28,  Julj  4,  1798. 
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prize  of  the  Citizen  Genet.  The  French  Conanl  condemned 
her.  The  English  ownere  libelled  her  in  the  courtB,  had  her 
placed  in  charge  of  the  Marshal,  and  brought  the  case  to  trial 
late  in  June.  To  the  astonishment  of  the  friends  of  justice, 
the  court  discharged  the  libel,  declaring  that  the  matter  was 
one  for  the  politicians  to  decide,  and  not  the  judges.  Soon 
after,  the  case  of  Gideon  Henfield  came  on.  Henfield  had 
been  arrested  and  indicted  as  an  American  citizen  serving  on 
a  French  privateer.  A  plainer  case  never  was  tried.  The 
judges  felt  compelled,  much  as  they  disliked  it,  to  give  a 
distinct  and  positive  charge.  But  the  jury  had  not  been  long 
from  tile  room  when  they  returned  and  declared  Henfield  to 
be  an  innocent  and  a  much-abused  man.  The  verdict  was 
received  with  shoute.  The  twelve  had  spoken  no  more  than 
the  common  sentiment  of  the  city. 

That  the  people  should  have  been  so  minded  is  far  from 
strange.  To  a  plain  man,  the  state  to  which  affairs  were  come 
must  have  been  most  puzzling.  The  Government,  he  was  told, 
had  determined  to  act  a  neutral  part  in  a  struggle  between  two 
great  powers.  The  one  was  associated  in  his  mind  with  tyran- 
ny, with  bloodshed,  with  Indian  massacres,  with  all  the  horrors 
of  the  prison^ahips,  and  all  the  miseries  of  eight  years  of  war. 
To  the  other  he  felt  himself  bound  by  the  strongest  ties  of  grati- 
tude. In  a  day  of  sore  discomfort,  when  all  others  stood  aloof, 
she  had  recognized  the  young  Kepoblic,  and  had  loaned  it  of 
her  treasures  and  her  men.  It  would  indeed  have  been  impos- 
sible  for  him  to  tell  the  precise  contingent  of  ships  and  men,  or 
to  state  the  exact  number  of  livres  France  had  sent  out  to  the 
States.  He  might  not  even  have  been  able  to  name  over  the 
list  of  Frenchmen  of  note  who,  as  privates  and  captains,  aids 
and  generals,  fought  in  tlie  army  of  the  Unitod  States.  Tet 
he  well  knew  that  hy  their  aid  great  things  had  been  brought 
to  pass.  It  was  nnaccoimtable  to  him,  therefore,  on  what  prin- 
ciple of  common  justice  or  honor  the  generons  friend  was 
now  placed  on  the  same  footing  and  treated  with  as  little  con- 
sideration as  the  ancient  foe.  Waa  this,  he  asked,  the  way  to 
requite  noble  acta  ?  AVTiat  had  become  of  the  spirit  of  '76  ? 
Why  was  the  Government  on  a  sudden  so  eager  to  protect  and 
BO  afraid  to  offend  a  power  which  at  that  very  moment  inso 
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lently  held  the  American  posts  upon  the  frontier,  and  forbade 
American  merchants  to  trade  at  its  ports  ?  He  could  not,  when 
he  recalled  these  things,  be  neutral.  He  coxdd  not  refrain 
from  wearing  the  white  cockade  and  wishing  well  to  every 
power  that  hurled  scorn  in  the  face  of  England.  He  coxdd 
not  condemn  any  fellow-citizen  who  fought  on  the  side  of  lib- 
erty. Equality,  and  the  Rights  of  Man. 

In  this  way  of  thinking  he  was  encouraged  by  the  example 
of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  the  commonwealth,  and  by 
the  efforts  of  two  scribblers  whose  writings  disgraced  a  good 
cause,  and  whose  names  can  not  be  mentioned  without  awaken- 
ing feelings  of  disgust.  Within  a  week  after  Genet  entered 
Philadelphia  a  few  shrewd  politicians,  who  saw  how  strong  the 
public  feeling  was  toward  France,  determined  to  use  it  for 
political  purposes.  They  accordingly  made  haste  to  form  ^ 
dub  after  the  manner  of  the  Jacobin  clubs  at  Paris,  drew  up  ^ 
constitution,  and  called  themselves  the  Democratic  Society. 
They  forbade  the  words  "sir"  and  "humble  servant"  to  be 
used  in  their  proceedings,  and  decreed  that  whoever  paid  down 
fifty  cents  and  signed  their  constitution  shoxdd  be  a  member. 
Pavid  Eittenhouse,  whose  integrity,  whose  learning,  whose 
wonderful  skill  in  the  mechanical  arts,  had  raised  him  to  great 
consideration  in  the  city,  was  made  president.  The  secretary 
was  Peter  S.  Du  Ponceau,  an  officer  of  the  Continental  army, 
and  the  best-known  Frenchman  in  the  city.  Among  the  mem- 
bers were  Jonathan  Sergeant,  Attorney-General,  and  Alexander 
J.  Dallas,  the  Secretary  of  State.  Dallas  was  a  native  of  Ja- 
maica, had  been  educated  at  Edinburgh,  had  come  over  to 
America  not  long  after  the  close  of  the  war,  and  for  some  time 
had  lived  by  his  wits  and  his  pen.  For  a  while  he  edited  a 
monthly  magazine,  but  this  proving  unprofitable,  he  joined  the 
Pennsylvania  bar,  began  to  take  a  lively  interest  in  politics^ 
and,  by  his  parts  and  adroitness,  built  up  a  large  practice  and 
raised  himself  to  the  post  of  Secretary  of  State. 

The  real  object  of  the  society,  of  which  Dallas  was  the  most 
busy  member,  was  to  control  the  politics  of  Pennsylvania  and 
re-elect  Governor  Mifflin.  The  avowed  object  was  quite  differ- 
ent ;  and  was  set  forth  in  a  circidar  which,  about  the  middle  of 
July,  found  its  way  to  the  nudl-bags  that  went  out  of  Philadel- 
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phia.  The  paper,  with  "a  copy  of  tlie  constitution,  was  usual 
addressed  to  some  prominent  character  of  a  county  or  town, 
and  began  by  urging  him  to  read  the  constitution  well,  consider 
it  carefully,  and  further  its  adoption.  Any  man  capable  of 
reflection  must,  the  circular  said,  see  that  the  present  crisis  was 
a  most  interesting  one  to  America.  The  monarchical  confed- 
eration in  Em-ope  was  transcendent  in  power  and  unparalleled 
in  iniquity.  It  threatened  the  very  life  of  freedom.  Already 
Poland  had  fallen  a  prey  to  it,  and  been  parted  out  among  its 
members.  And  now  the  combined  kings  turned  their  anna 
against  France.  If  France  fell,  then  America,  the  only  de- 
pository of  liberty,  would  not  long  be  suffered  to  enjoy  peace. 
But  foreign  dangei-s  were  not  the  only  ones  that  menaced  the 
Republic.  Seeds  of  luxury  had  taken  root  in  the  democratic 
soil  of  America,  and  the  jealous  eye  of  patriotism  could  not 
but  regard  freedom  and  equality  as  eclipsed  by  the  pride  of 
weaJth  and  the  arrogance  of  power.  These  pressing  evils  had 
led  the  aubsoriberB  to  form  a  Democratic  Society.  Every 
member  of  that  society  stood  pledged  to  cultivate  fraternal 
confidence,  to  estimate  men  and  measures  by  their  intrinsic 
Worth,  to  mark  every  iimovation,  to  aid  in  putting  up  a  stand- 
ard to  which,  in  times  of  danger  and  distress,  the  friends  of 
liberty  coidd  resort.* 

So  active  were  the  members  in  spreading  these  documents 
that,  ere  many  weeks  had  gone  by,  otiier  seed  than  the  seed  of 
luxury  began  to  take  root  and  flourish.  Indeed,  the  summer 
was  still  young  when  a  Democratic  Society  existed  in  a  dozen 
cities  and  towns  of  importance  in  the  fifteen  States.  They  de- 
nounced the  excise,  they  condemned  neutrality,  they  praised 
Genet,  they  used  language  toward  the  Government  for  which, 
in  any  other  country,  every  Democrat  among  them  would  have 
been  laid  by  the  heels  and  aoimdly  punished. 

But  the  virulence  of  these  societies  was  as  nothing  when 
compared  with  the  vinileuce  of  Philip  Frenoau  and  Benjamin 
Franklin  Bache.  The  Democratic  Societies  attacked  the  meas- 
nroa  of  Government,  Bache  and  Freneau  attacked  the  charac- 
ter of  Washington.     Whatever  might  be  the  opinions  of  Re- 

*  UaniiscrSiit  minutca  of  the  Soci«t;  prciierir«d  in  tbc  Ubru?  ot  the  Historical 
BMdet7  of  FeiuujlTaiii&. 
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publicans  on  nentralily,  on  the  treatment  of  Genet,  on  the 
seiznre  of  privateers,  on  the  right  of  American  citizens  to 
serve  on  French  men-of-war,  their  admiration  for  Washington 
was  unshaken.  To  the  great  majority  of  them  he  was  still  the 
Washington  of  Valley  Forge  and  Yorktown.  They  delighted 
to  keep  his  birthday.  They  toasted  him  at  their  civic  feasts. 
They  coupled  his  name  with  liberty,  and,  with  white  cockades 
on  their  coats  and  liberty-caps  on  their  heads,  sang  the  stirring 
words  "  God  save  Great  Washington "  tOl  the  tears  ran  down 
their  cheeks.  But  it  was  impossible  for  these  men  to  restrain 
the  intemperance  of  their  friends,  or  to  drown  the  roar  of  exe- 
cration that  went  up  from  a  smaU  minority  every  time  the 
President  put  his  hand  to  a  public  act.  He  was,  they  said,  fast 
debauching  the  country.  He  was  seeking  a  crown.  He  was 
passing  himself  off  as  an  honest  man.  Now  the  President  was 
vilified  in  a  French  poem  which  the  public  attributed  to 
Genet,  and  which  he  did  not  deny.  Now  the  attack  was  in 
prose,  and  the  French  Minister,  when  taxed,  admitted  it  to  be 
the  work  of  his  private  secretary.  For  a  while  Washington 
met  this  abuse  with  cold  disdain.  "The  publications,"  he 
wrote  on  one  occasion,  "  in  Freneau's  and  Bache's  papers  are 
outrages  on  common  decency."  But  "I  have  a  consolation 
within  that  no  earthly  effort  can  deprive  me  of,  and  that  is, 
that  neither  ambition  nor  interested  motives  have  influenced 
my  conduct.  The  arrows  of  malevolence,  therefore,  however 
barbed  and  well  pointed,  never  can  reach  the  most  vulnerable 
part  of  me,  though,  while  I  am  up  as  a  mark,  they  will  be  con- 
tinually aimed."  *  But,  as  time  went  on,  the  slanders  daily 
heaped  upon  him  by  the  National  Gazette  and  the  General 
Advertiser  irritated  him  to  such  a  degree  that  every  allusion 
to  them  provoked  a  testy  answer  or  a  show  of  rage.  One  of 
these  outbursts  took  place  at  a  cabinet-meeting  held  early  in 
August,  and  has  been  described  with  manifest  dehght  by  Jef- 
ferson. The  matter  discussed  was,  as  usual,  the  conduct  of 
Q^net,  and,  in  the  course  of  some  remarks,  Knox  spoke  of  the 
recent  libel  on  the  President.  In  a  moment  the  face  of  Wash- 
ington put  on  an  expression  which  it  was  seldom  given  his 

friends  to  see.     "  He  got,"  says  the  faithful  Jefferson^  "  into 

-  —     — * 

*  Washington  to  Henrj  Lee,  June  21, 1798. 
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one  of  those  paesioos  when  be  cannot  command  himseli,  ran 
on  mnch  on  the  personal  abuse  which  bad  been  bestowed  on 
him,  and  delied  any  man  on  earth  to  produce  one  single  act  ot 
his,  since  be  bad  been  in  tbe  Goveranient,  which  had  not  been 
done  on  tbe  purest  motives.  He  had  never  repented  but  once 
having  slipped  the  moment  of  resigning  hie  office,  and  that 
was  every  moment  since ;  and,  by  God  1  be  had  ratber  be  in  hia 
grave  than  in  his  present  situation.  He  had  ratber  be  on  bis 
farm  tlian  be  emperor  of  the  world ;  and  yet  tbey  were  charg- 
ing him  with  wanting  to  be  a  king."  * 

But,  even  while  he  complained,  tbe  reaction  bad  b^iin. 
Every  day  liia  administration  was  growing  stronger  and  more 
popular.  The  merchants  of  Philadelphia  had  already  held  a 
great  meeting,  had  discussed  nentrahty,  had  declared  it  to  be 
a  wise  and  salutary  meafiire,  and  had  adopted  a  strong  reaolu- 
tion  to  support  itf  They  now  gave  evidence  of  their  ein- 
oerity.  Tbe  toasts  and  tbe  songs  with  wbicb  the  fourth  of 
Jnly  had  been  celebrated  were  yet  fresh  in  tbeir  memories 
when  it  was  hinted  to  a  few  that  an  English  brig  called  the 
Little  Sarah,  a  prize  brought  in  by  L' Ambuscade,  was  arm- 
ing at  the  port,  and  almost  on  the  point  of  sailing.  A  meet- 
ing of  merchants  was  therefore  held  at  tbe  Coffee-House  on 
the  morning  of  Monday,  the  eighth  of  JiUy.  In  the  course 
of  the  debate  such  strong  proof  was  brought  forward  that  a 
breach  of  nentrahty  was  meditated,  that  a  committee  was  sent 
in  haste  to  warn  the  Governor,  That  same  evening  tbe  com- 
mittee reported.  They  had  wiuted  not  only  on  Governor 
MifBin,  hut  on  tbe  beads  of  departments  also,  and  liad  been 
aasurod  by  the  Secretary  of  State  that  the  brig  would  not  sail 
before  the  arrival  of  tbe  President,  who  was  then  at  Mount 
Vernon.  Thereupon  tbe  meeting  resolved  to  raise  six  tliou- 
sand  dollars,  place  it  in  the  bauds  of  tbe  Governor  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  city,  and  at  the  next  session  ask  the  Legislature  to 
pay  them  back-  J 

In  the  belief  that  tbe  vessel  would  not  depart  for  some  days 
the  Secretary  was  much  mistaken.  On  tbe  Saturday  before  tbe 
merchants  assembled,  tbe  Warden  cf  the  port  of  Philadelphia 

•  JelTenoD'i  Anal,  y  American  Dtilj  Adrertiwr,  Ma;  IB,  1793. 

t  Anericui  Duljr  AdTcrtiier,  ialj  10,  179S. 
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fiifonned  the  (governor  that  the  brig  Little  Sarah,  afterward 
ntoied  the  Petit  Democrat,  was  fast  becoming  a  privateer, 
Slie  had,  he  said,  once  been  a  merchantman  of  two  guns.  She 
How  mounted  fourteen  iron  guns  and  six  swivels,  and  bad  on 
board  a  crew,  all  told,  men  and  boys,  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty.  Mifflin  in  alarm  sent  Dallas,  his  secretary,  at  mid* 
night,  to  beg  Genet  to  keep  the  vessel  in  port,  for  it  went  hard 
with  him  to  think  of  having  to  use  force.  But  Genet  flew 
into  a  passion,  flatly  refused  to  detain  the  vessel  one  houx, 
complained  that  he  had  been  ill-treated  by  the  Government^ 
said  he  would  appeal  from  the  President  to  the  people,  and 
that  if  an  attempt  were  made  to  take  the  brig  by  force,  it 
should  be  resisted.*  Dallas  carried  back  the  message,  and 
Mifflin  ordered  out  one  hundred  and  twenty  militiamen. 
When  Jefferson  heard  what  had  been  said  to  Dallas  he  was 
much  excited,  and  went  the  next  day,  which  was  Sunday,  to 
persuade  Genet  to  detain  the  Petit  Democrat  till  Wednesday. 
Genet  would  give  no  promise,  but  said  that  the  brig  would 
probably  not  be  ready  for  sea  before  the  morning  of  that  day. 
Jefferson  supposed  this  to  be  the  language  of  diplomacy,  and 
that  what  the  Minister  really  meant  was  that  the  vessel  should 
not  sail.  He  made  himself  easy  therefore,  got  Mifflin  to  dis- 
miss the  soldiers,  and  the  Petit  Democrat,  unmolested,  dropped 
down  to  Chester  and  went  out  to  sea. 

Meantime  Washington  returned,  went  carefully  over  the 
paper  relating  to  the  affair,  and  addressed  to  Jefferson  a  note 
which  any  other  man  would  have  felt  to  be  a  severe  reprimand. 
"  What,"  wrote  he,  "  is  to  be  done  in  the  case  of  the  Little 
Sarah  ?  Is  the  Minister  of  the  French  Republic  to  set  the  acts 
of  this  Government  at  defiance  with  impunity,  and  then 
threaten  the  Executive  with  an  appeal  to  the  people  ? "  Had 
Jefferson  answered  this  question  in  the  plain  language  of 
truth,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  said  Yes.  Indeed,  the  very 
day  after  he  had  listened  to  the  insolent  speech  of  Genet,  and 
while  Knox  and  Hamilton  were  begging  him  to  let  the  troops 
throw  up  a  battery  on  Mud  Island  and  sink  the  privateer  as 
she  went  by,  he  sat  down  and  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Madison, 

*  New  York  Journal^  December  4, 1793.    See  statement  of  Jay  and  King  n 
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imploriDg  him  to  combat  the  bercBy  that  the  President  coold'l 
proclaim  neiitnJity.  For  eome  time  past  this  act  of  Wash- 
ington had  been  ably  defended  in  a  set  of  articles  which  came 
out  in  the  Federal  new8papere,  Tbey  bore  the  signahire  of 
PaciSoiu.  But  Jeffersoii  had  not  finished  reading  the  first 
number  before  ho  well  knew  that  Paciticus  was  none  other 
than  Hamilton.  To  refute  what  he  was  pleased  to  caii 
"  Jlamiltou'e  herceiea  "  ho  felt  himself  quite  unfit.  In  the  art 
of  pamphleteering  he  had  no  skill.  Nor  had  it  ever  been  hia 
habit  to  attack  others  when  men  could  he  found  to  do  it  for 
him.  When  ho  wisliod  to  denounce  the  Government,  he 
brought  Freueau  to  Philadelphia.  When  he  wished  to  de- 
nmmco  neutralitj",  he  drew  in  Madison,  and,  before  the  end  of 
August,  Ilelvidins  was  attacking  Paeificus. 

He  went  to  the  task,  he  «-n>te,  with  but  half  a  heart.  And 
well  might  this  Iw  so,  for  he  had,  not  many  weeks  before,  been 
eonooniod  in  a  shameful  attack  on  Pacificus,  and  had  suffered 
A  onishiug  defeat.  The  session  had  just  opened,  tlie  HooBe 
WHS  atill  busy  witli  the  speech  of  the  President,  and  that  [lart 
rotating  to  the  payment  of  the  debt  was  under  eoiisideratioD. 
Immediate  6t0[<6.  it  whs  felt,  shuuld  be  taken  for  reducing  the 
debt,  and  a  resolution  was  moved  calling  on  the  Secretary  to 
funtish  a  plan.  Madison,  who  now  saw  Ids  clumoe,  rose  and 
op|H>6eil  it.  Information,  said  he,  not  a  plan,  is  what  we  wtnt 
The  exact  state  of  our  finances  should  first  be  known.  Then 
we  shall  be  able  to  judge  if  we  are  in  a  condition  to  make 
K  reduction.     A  mvmbiT  replied  that  information  wonld  come 

_iB  time.     But  Madis^m  insistetl ;  and  the  question  at  once  he-  . 
e :  Sliall  the  Hoiu>c  call  for  books  and  paper^s  or  shall  it  o  ' 
r  a  plan  (    The  friend*  of  nainiltou  maintained  that,  by  t 

^iMiynage  of  the  Uw  creating  the  Treasury  Deportment,  and  by  J 
the  practke  ohAerred  on  fonner  oc«astot»,  the  House  ongfat, 
nay,  wis  in  doty  bound,  to  ask  the  Secreta^^-  to  frame  a  sche^ne. 
Thi«,  was  the  rvply,  deBtroys  all  n»poiisibili:y.  Thie  ia  takii^ 
it  fruin  many  rnvn  elected  by  the  people,  aitd  potting  h  on  one 
nun  not  elected  by  the  people  and  over  wbom  they  hare  ao 
euotroL  This  k  icivii^  the  Seentary  bwc«  pomr  thn  ia  be- 
ftowed  CPU  the  6eute.  When  «  »wbip  is  propond  by  tfaik 
te4y>  U  QOOMB  to  tha  Hoan  OBbaidnid  with  kf^^wiadid 
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argaments  in  its  behalf.  But  what  does  the  Secretary  ?  H« 
is  asked  to  prepare  a  plan,  and  he  writes  a  volume.  His  re- 
ports are  like  Adam  Smith's  "  Treatise  on  the  Wealth  of 
Nations."  Why  does  he  do  this  ?  To  give  us  information  t 
No  I  To  win  the  doubtful  to  his  side,  and  to  confuse  the 
cautious.  All  this  is  wrong.  We  do  not  come  here  to  be 
schooled,  lectured,  and  made  to  listen  to  long  essays  on  finance. 
The  House  ought  to  be  left  to  its  own  unbiased  judgment. 
Mr.  Secretary's  business  is  to  manage  the  revenue  after  it  has 
been  gathered,  not  before  it  has  been  ordered.  Giles,  in  one 
sentence,  set  forth  the  cause  of  the  opposition.  The  Secretary, 
he  held,  was  not  fit  to  make  plans ;  for,  said  he,  some  of  the 
measures  urged  by  that  gentleman  show  a  princely  ignorance 
of  the  country ;  the  wants  of  one  part  have  been  repeatedly 
sacrificed  to  the  interests  of  another.*  On  the  question  to 
strike  out  that  clause  of  the  resolution  calling  for  a  plan,  the 
Speaker  declared  the  nays  had  it,  thirty-one  rising  in  tiie  nega- 
tive and  twenty-five  in  the  affirmative. 

A  call  was  then  made,  f  a  plan  reported,  and  at  once  at- 
tacked. One  resolution,  moved  by  a  member  from  Virginia, 
bade  the  Secretary  lay  before  the  Congress  an  account  of  the 
moneys  borrowed  at  Antwerp  and  Amsterdam.  A  second, 
moved  by  Giles,  asked  the  President  to  send  down  a  statement  of 
the  loans  made  by  his  authority,  their  terms,  what  use  had  been 
made  of  them,  and  how  large  the  balance  was,  if  any  remained. 
A  third  summoned  the  chiefs  of  departments  to  make  a  return 
of  the  persons  employed,  and  their  pay.  The  House  was 
speedily  furnished  with  a  list  of  Treasury  book-keepers,  clerks, 
porters,  and  charwomen,  told  that  the  net  yield  of  the  foreign 
loan  was  eighteen  millions  six  hundred  and  seventy-eight  thou- 
sand florins,  that  the  loans  were  six  in  number,  and  that  three 
bore  five  per  cent  interest,  two  four  and  a  half,  and  one  four 
per  cent. 

But  the  party  of  Madison  was  not  content,  and  another  set 
of  five  resolutions  were  soon  moved.  It  is  now  certain  that 
Jefferson  suggested  them,  that  Madison  drew  them  up,  and 
that  Giles,  without  a  blush,  brought  them  in.  He  could  not, 
he  complained,  understand  the  Secretary's  report.     In  truth, 

*  Annals  of  the  Second  Congress.  f  November  21»  1792. 
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the  more  he  stadied  it,  the  less  he  knew  about  it,  Tb 
of  the  foreign  loans  were  indeed  stated,  but  of  the  precise  ~ 
authority  nnder  which  they  had  been  contracted  not  a  word 
waa  said.  Again,  the  payments  made  to  France  were  given. 
But  where  were  the  names  of  the  men  engaged  in  this  bnai- 
ness?  How  long  did  the  pablie  money  stay  in  their  hands  I 
So  long  that,  between  the  day  tlie  loans  were  made  and  the 
day  they  were  naed,  the  United  States  paid  heavy  interest  on 
both  loans  and  debt.  Calculations  seemed  to  show  that,  in 
the  ease  of  the  United  States  Bank,  the  rate  was  from  fifteen 
to  seventeen  per  cent.  Funds  had  been  drawn  from  Holland 
to  pnrobase  the  public  debt  at  home.  Yet  the  Sinking  Fund, 
created  for  that  very  purpose,  waa  overflowing  with  the  but- 
ploa  of  domestic  revenues.  It  would  be  interesting,  moreover, 
to  know  where  thia  foreign  money  was  deposited,  and  how 
much  of  it  remained  on  hand.  These  serious  omissions  ren- 
dered the  report  of  the  Secretary  most  obscure.  Giles  felt 
compelled,  therefore,  to  move  tlie  adoptioit  of  five  reaolutione, 
which  were  then  read."  One  called  for  copies  of  the  papers 
authorizing  the  foreign  loans  to  be  made ;  another  for  the 
names  of  the  person  to  whom  and  by  whom  the  French  debt 
had  been  paid ;  a  third  for  a  statement  of  the  balances  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Bank,  The  foartli  for  an  acconnt 
of  the  Sinking  Fund  ;  how  much  money  had  come  into  it,  and 
where  from ;  how  much  had  been  used  for  the  purchase  of  , 
the  debt,  and  where  the  rest  was  deposited.  The  fifth  for  thttJ 
unexpended  revenue  at  the  close  of  the  year  1793.  A  difr-I 
crepaney,  it  waa  chai^d,  existed  between  the  report  of  tbAil 
Secretary  and  the  hooks  of  the  Bank. 

Tliese  resolutions  Ijecame  tlie  subject  of  three  long  audi 
exhaustive  reports  by  Hiuiulton,  which  set  forth  his  condnofel 
so  clearly  and  so  full}'  that  the  little  knot  of  persecutors  weral 
for  the  moment  abashed.  But  they  soon  returned  to  th^'l 
attack  with  nine  resolutions  more  shameful  stilLf 

The  first  declared  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  could  not  be  rightly  carried  on  unless  laws  making  spe- 
cial appropriations  of  money  were  strictly  obeyed.  Another 
annoiuited  that  a  \'iolati<}n  of  a  law  making  an  appropriation 
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of  money  was  a  violation  of  that  clause  of  the  Oonstitntioti 
wMch  forbids  any  paymente  being  made  at  the  Tressary  not 
ordered  by  act  of  Congress.  The  third  accused  Hamilton  of 
having  broken  such  a  law.*  He  had  used  part  of  the  prin- 
dpal  borrowed  in  Holland  to  pay  the  interest  due  on  the  prin- 
dpaL  He  had  drawn  some  of  the  same  principal  into  the 
tJnited  States  without  instructions  from  the  President.  The 
fourth  complained  that  he  had  gone  wide  of  his  authority  in 
making  the  loans.  That  he  had  failed  to  give  Congress  due 
information  of  money  drawn  from  Europe  to  America  was  a 
fifth  charge.  That  he  had  brought  in  more  than  he  ought  to 
was  the  sixth.  That  he  did  not  consult  the  true  interest  of 
the  country  in  borrowing  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  from 
Ihe  Bank  at  five  per  cent  while  a  great  sum  was  still  on  deposit 
in  the  Bank,  was  the  seventh.  The  eighth  accused  him  of  in- 
decorum toward  the  House.  The  last  proposed  that  a  copy  of 
the  resolutions  should  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Whien  the  clerk  had  finished  reading,  Giles  moved  to  send 
them  to  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  House.  This  a  member 
named  Smith  opposed.  It  is  trifling,  so  his  argument  ran,  it  is 
trifling  with  the  House  to  lavish  time  in  abstract  propositions 
when  the  purpose  of  the  investigation  ought  to  be  to  reach 
facts.  Let  the  House  once  go  into  a  discussion  of  the  theory 
of  Government,  and  the  session  will  close  with  the  debate  still 
on.  The  question  is,  Has  the  Secretary  violated  a  law  ?  If 
fio^  let  it  be  shown.  Every  member  on  the  floor  is  amply  able 
to  decide  so  plain  a  matter.  He  can  read  the  law,  examine  the 
evidence,  and  pronounce  him  innocent  or  guilty  vrithout  the 
help  of  such  pretentious,  metaphysical  discussions  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  seeks  to  introduce.  The  second  resolu- 
tion, again,  is  as  objectionable  as  the  first.  A  violation  of  a 
law  appropriating  money  is  not  a  violation  of  the  Constitution. 
Suppose  an  act  passed  to  expend  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars. Is  this  unconstitutional?  No!  The  outlay  has  been 
duly  ordered  by  Congress.  Yet  may  not  that  law  be  violated 
in  a  dozen  essential  particulars :  the  money  given  to  the  wrong 
men,  spent  wastef ully,  or  paid  for  claims  ill-founded,  for  ser- 

*  That  of  August  4, 1790. 
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vices  half  rendered,  for  goods  of  an  inferior  grade  ?    AU 
is  contrary  to  law ;  but  is  it  contrary  to  the  seventh  paragraph 
of  the  ninth  section  of  the  tiist  article  of  the  Constitntion } 
By  no  means. 

The  House  agreed  with  the  speaker,  and  refused  to  send 
the  first,  second,  and  ninth  resolutions  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  The  others  were  referred.  But  nothing  was  done  till 
the  next  day,  when  the  third  resolntion  was  taken  np.  What,  it 
was  then  asked,  is  the  charge  ?  A  aom  of  interest-money  owed 
abroad,  wa8  to  be  paid  out  of  the  domestic  revenues  of  the  years 
1791  and  1792.*  The  French  debt  was  due,  and,  to  meet  it,  a 
large  sum  had  been  borrowed  in  Holland.  Suddenly  a  request 
came  from  France  to  discharge  purt  of  this  with  provisions 
for  the  Island  of  St.  Domingo.  What  did  the  Secretary  dot 
Instead  of  sending  bills  of  exchange  or  bags  of  dollars  to  Paris . 
to  satisfy  the  interest  due  there,  and  then  bringing  home  some 
of  the  coin  obtained  in  Europe  and  with  it  buying  St.  Domingo 
food,  he  committed  a  heinous  crime.  With  foreign  money  he 
paid  the  foreign  interest.  With  domestic  money  he  bought  pro- 
visions and  cancelled  part  of  the  French  debt.  It  is  a.  foolish 
and  a  mischievons  doctrine  that  tlie  very  dollai-s  raised  by  a 
tax  Tunst  be  used  for  no  other  purpose  than  that  for  which  the 
tax  was  imposed.  Suppose  a  fanner,  having  determined  that 
the  yield  of  one  field  should  be  spent  for  bread  and  the  yield 
of  another  for  drink,  sltonld  declare  that  he  would  die  of  hun- 
ger before  a  ]>enny  of  that  set  apart  for  drink  should  be  e»> 
pended  in  procuring  bread.    Would  he  not  be  a  fool  ? 

Was  the  money,  said  the  opposition,  appropriated  for  a  dis- 
tinct and  special  purpose?  It  was.  Did  the  Secretaiy  apply 
it  to  those  purposes  1  He  did  not.  The  law  of  August  fourth, 
1790,  authorized  a  loan  of  twelve  millions  of  dollars  for  the 
discharge  of  tlte  United  States  debts  in  France  and  Holland, 
The  law  of  August  twelfth,  1790,  provided  for  a  second  loan  of 
two  millions  to  bo  used  for  the  reduction  of  the  debt  at  home. 
The  language  is  precise,  distinct,  unconditional.  No  option  is 
given.  Did  ho  obey  it?  No.  At  the  outset  he  combined 
the  loans  and  directed  them  to  be  expended  in  a  wrong  way. 
Stem  necessity  may  force  a  general  or  an  admiral  to  depart 
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from  his  instrnctioiis.  Bat  rarely  a  financier.  And  when  it 
does,  will  he  not  hasten  to  tell  why?  Has  the  Secretary  done 
this?  In  place  of  facts,  has  he  not  given  ns  a  variety  of  inge- 
nions  motives,  and  been  at  infinite  pains  to  charm  ns  with  the 
mighty  public  convenience  likely  to  come  from  his  evading 
the  law?  Who  made  him  judge  of  our  national  interests? 
"Who  left  it  with  his  wisdom  to  determine  how  much  credit 
our  nation  shall  enjoy?  We  called  for  facts,  not  political 
essays.  We  care  nothing  for  his  motives,  nor  his  self-impor- 
tant plans.  We  want  an  account  of  his  stewardship.  It  is 
time  enough  to  apologize  when  he  is  blamed. 

Late  at  night  the  question  on  the  third  resolution  was 
called  and  disagreed  to.  The  others  were  then  taken  up  in 
rapid  succession  and  voted  down.  On  none  did  the  yeas  count 
more  than  fifteen  or  the  nays  less  than  thirty-three.* 

Madison  was  still  smarting  under  this  defeat  when  Jeffer- 
son besought  him  once  more  to  attack  their  common  foe. 
"  For  God's  sake,  my  dear  sir,"  were  his  words,  "  take  up  your 
pen.  Select  the  most  striking  heresies  and  cut  him  to  pieces 
in  the  face  of  the  public."  f 

Pacificus  had  met  the  arguments  of  a  host  of  "  Citizens  ^' 
and  "  Friends  to  Peace,"  "  Americans  "  and  "  No  Dissemblers," 
and  thefee  arguments,  when  stripped  of  all  vulgarity,  may  be 
summed  up  in  this  wise : 

The  proclamation  of  neutrality  is  both  unconstitutional  and 
unwise.  Unconstitutional  because  the  President  has  exceeded 
his  power.  The  Constitution  does  not,  indeed,  say  in  so  many 
words  that  he  shall  issue  no  such  proclamations.  Yet  that  is 
clearly  the  meaning  of  the  instrument.  Wherever  foreign  na- 
tions are  concerned  the  duty  of  the  Executive  is  clear.  He 
must  appeal  for  guidance  to  Congress.  He  cannot  declare 
war,  nor  make  peace,  nor  conclude  treaties,  nor  send  out  min- 
isters, nay,  not  so  much  as  appoint  a  consul  to  live  at  the 
meanest  port  in  the  smallest  kingdom,  without  the  consent  and 
approval  of  the  Senate.  How,  then,  can  he  declare  neutrality? 
If  lie  should,  of  his  own  will,  say  to  France,  The  United  States 
will  side  with  you  in  this  conflict,  send  you  troops,  loan  you 

*  Annalrt  of  Second  Congress,  March  1,  1793. 
f  Jeirerson  to  Madison,  July  7,  1793, 
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money,  man  and  equip  your  siiipe,  would  not  every  one  in  ttw 
country  at  once  cry  out  that  the  President  had  no  power  to 
say  such  things ;  that  he  was  really  declaring  war  with  Eng- 
land !  If,  then,  he  has  no  power  to  say  to  France,  We  will  side 
with  you,  what  light  has  he  to  say,  We  will  not  side  with  you ; 
we  will  be  neutral  ?  Ue  has  simply  no  right.  Such  inatten 
rest  with  Congress,  and  he  ought  plmnly  to  have  first  con- 
sulted Congress. 

The  proclamation  again  is  unwise,  nay,  unjust.  By  it 
Great  Britain  is  placed  upon  the  same  footing,  treated  with  tha 
same  respect,  and  given  the  same  privileges  as  France,  Now, 
what  are  our  relations  toward  these  two  nations 'i  Ten  years 
have  almost  gone  since  Sir  Guy  Carleton  and  his  troopers  s^led 
away ;  yet  no  treaty  has  to  this  day  been  made  with  Great 
Britain.  Her  troops  still  hold  our  frontier  forts ;  our  citizens 
are  still  unpaid  for  the  slaves  and  property  she  carried  o£E ;  our 
ships  are  still  shut  out  from  her  ports,  and  she  is  now  eagerly 
striving  to  drive  them  from  the  high  seaB,  How  is  it  with 
France  ?  We  are  bound  to  her  by  gratitude  and  treaties.  Did 
she  not  recognize  our  independence,  send  us  ships  and  troops 
and  anna  and  money !  Are  we  not  at  this  very  hour  milHona 
of  dollars  in  her  debt  'i  Are  not  her  porta  open  to  our  merchants  1 
Have  we  not  in  the  most  solemn  manner  entered  into  an  ofEen- 
sive  and  defunsive  alliance?  The  moment  for  putting  that 
treaty  to  the  teat  has  now  oome.  Shall  we  fail  J  How  con- 
temptible, how  unworthy  of  the  American  character  is  the 
plea  that  the  treaty  was  made  with  Louis,  who  has  now  ceased 
to  reign !  It  was  not  made  with  Louis,  It  was  made  with 
France,  our  ally,  our  helper,  our  firm  friend  in  the  hour  of 
need.  Such  sophistry  may  suit  the  pm-posea  of  the  Exi 
ecutivo,  but  it  will  never  deceive  the  American  people.  J 
They  never  will  consent  to  treat  the  British  as  they  do  th»  I 
French.  '  ^ 

By  such  argmnents  in  the  newspapers,  and  by  the  di»- 
putes  that  daily  and  nightly  went  on  in  the  taverns,  the 
people  became  greatly  exvited.  Indeed,  in  the  large  sea- 
ports the  watehmen  and  constables  could  with  difficulty  pre- 
serve the  peace,  for  there  the  streets  were  constantly  paraded 
by  bands  of  half-tipsy  seamen  from  the  French  and  Eng 
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hah  yeflsels  that  lay  at  the  wharyes.  Tbe  Engliflh  Oonsiil 
at  Philadelphia  at  one  time  published  an  urgent  appeal  to 
all  good  Englishmen  to  respect  the  authorit j  of  the  United 
States  and  seek  redress  for  insnlts  in  the  coorta.*  Genet^ 
at  a  later  period,  begged  the  patriotic  sailors  of  the  French 
ships  in  the  riyer  to  remember  that  Amencans  wetro  their 
good  friends.t  Bat  it  waa  of  no  nse.  Brawk  and  fig^til 
were  of  constant  occmrenee^  One  morning,  at  Philadelphia^ 
tiiree  British  tars  wearing  huge  white  eoekades  went  about 
the  streets  iBBulting  paaeers-by  and  seeking  to  raiw  a  riot  j 
but  the  hour,  most  happily,  was  so  early  that  few  were  astir, 
and  they  escaped  pm>ishment. :(  On  another  day,  at  New 
York,  a  British  officer  entered  the  cofiee-honse  and  abused  the 
French  so  roundly  that  the  company  rose  and  ^^  hustled  him 
into  the  street."  ^  Again,  one  Sunday  morning,  a  band  of  his 
Majesty's  sailors  fell  upon  some  French  sailcHU,  tore  oft  and 
trampled  on  their  cockades,  beat  them  with  tongji  and  pick- 
axes, and  would  have  killed  seyeral  had  not  the  gathering 
crowd  forced  the  Englishmen  to  flee  into  hading.  |  But,  in 
the  excited  state  of  the  public  mind,  tayem  quarrels  and 
street  frays  caused  Kttle  comment  Party  spirit  ran  high,  and 
was  soon  carried  to  the  verge  of  riot  by  the  arrival  of  a  Brit* 
ish  ship-of-war. 

Toward  the  close  of  July  a  pilot  who  came  up  from  the 
lower  bay  brought  word  that  a  frigate,  probably  La  Concord, 
lay  at  anchor  jiifit  ofE  Sandy  Hook.  The  French  party  were 
in  ecstasies  at  the  news.  Bompard  instantly  sent  oS.  a  Ueuten* 
ant  and  a  dozen  sailors  to  welcome  her.  The  officer,  when  he 
beheld  the  craft,  had  many  misgivings  as  to  her  nationality ; 
but  as  he  drew  nearer  she  ran  up  the  French  flag,  and  he 
clambered  over  her  side  to  find,  to  his  hcMTor,  that  he  had 
boarded  the  British  frigate  Boston,  Captain  Courtn^  in  com- 
mand.^ The  rage  of  the  Bepublicans  when  they  heard  of  this 
was  terrible.  They  cursed  the  pilot  who  brought  the  news. 
They  called  Courtney  a  blackguard,  denounced  his  ruse  as  a 

vile  English  trick,  and  declared  that  Citizen  Bompard  would 

»     — ■  ■  •  —       ■  ■        * 

♦  American  Daily  Advertiser,  May  81,  1Y«8.  »  Jhid.,  August  1,  1798. 

f  Ibid.,  August  6,  1793.  |  Ibid.,  August  22, 1798. 

t  Ibid.,  June  19,  1798.  ^  Ibid,  Augint  6, 1796. 
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oall  biu)  to  R  a|M«edy  n^omiig.  The  British  captain,  hov^ 
uvur,  tliil  uot  wuJt  for  the  calL  On  the  momingof  the  twenfy* 
uhith  uf  July  tho  master  of  the  United  States  revenne  cutte> 
liruuiflil  IX  oim\\i}Ugk>  oud  spread  it  on  the  books  of  the  Ton* 
iiitu  (VilToo-iloiiMt.  Subject  Conrtiiey,  so  the  challenge  ran, 
tit  lliw  ItiMtoa,  would  hii  happy  to  see  Citizen  Bompard  of 
l.'Aiiiliiiiiiutile  «  few  leagues  from  the  Hook,  and  would  wait 
lull  Ji*yi,*  It  waa  promptly  accepted.  From  that  moment 
ttiu  uxtiituuuuit  in  the  city  became  intense.  Business  was  at  a 
uUudBtill.f  Nutliiiig  was  thought  of  or  talked  of  bnt  the  com- 
luy  liiitllt>.  Hoinu  declared  it  to  be  brutal  and  a  wanton  waste 
uC  tifu.  Otliftm  initde  ha^te  to  secure  places  on  the  iunnmer- 
ulilu  Miliii(cvoHW}k  whose  captains  informed  the  public  that- 
lliey  w<)ul(l,  on  tlie  day  of  the  engagement,  take  down  i 
fuw  jiiiBiiungoni  to  the  Kook  to  see  the  fight.  :f  Almost  anj, 
luAii,  111  tbti  oxoitement  of  the  moment,  was  ready  to  lay  | 
Wiiifui'  nil  Uia  roeult,  and  great  suni%  it  was  beliercd,  v 
iiwU'l.* 

Mtwiitltno  all  was  bustle  on  L'Ambuscade.  The  deckH  ' 
Wuid  oliiitrud,  the  rigging  was  mended,  |  the  saib  were  oxani* 
iutnl,  uitd  II  pilot  sought  At  laRt  one  was  found.  He  was,  ha 
Kltit),  imt  himself  engaged  for  the  thirtieth ;  bnt,  nnhappily, 
iUu  >iiily  liuat  he  commanded  in  the  harbor  waa  hired  for  that 
tU)'  tiy  A  flailing  party  of  merchants.  He  was  told  that  it 
*mU\  Iw  a  crying  sliame  if  L'Ambuscade  were  suffered  to  go 
iltiwii  (III)  bay  without  a  pilot,  and  urged  to  ask  the  merchants 
tri  (((vb  II|i  hln  boat.  To  this  he  firmly  demurred.  The  gen- 
lliMtioll  Wnrii  IiIh  employers.  They  gave  him  his  bread;  he 
iKiiild  liiil.  ii(r<MnI  tliom.  He  gave  way,  however,  went,  and 
lii'itiiulil  ipiu'li  won!  that  the  merchants  flatly  refuBcd.  Then 
lit)  li'liiil  In  lilm  iin  Albany  sloop  that  lay  at  oueof  the  wharrea; 
Itiil  bIi»  liHil  ii<»  ballant,  and  could  not  be  made  ready  in  tune,* 
l/Aiitl)iiM<itil»,  tliiTvfore,  beat  down  the  harbor  without  a  pilo^ 
wiiltuit  for  iJiK  tide,  and,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  thirty-fin^  J 
wont  DUi  III  Mm.  0  I 

•  r»>lll<rUknl*  'l*u'tt«,  J»l7  31.  119S.  I  Ibiil.,  Angiiit  1,  119S. 
t  AiiMrlDtti  luilf  AJrcrllHr,  August  1,  1793.  '  Ibid.,  August  0,  ITSR. 
1  1|it.r  4  IU<L,  August  3,  KM. 

•  im.,  AHgMl  I,  B,  ITH. 
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The  action  took  place  off  Long  Branch,  then  a  petty  fifih- 
ing  hamlet  on  the  Jersey  coast,  on  the  morning  of  Angost 
first  By  those  on  land  the  cannonading  was  plainly  heard 
and  the  smoke  of  the  battle  clearly  seen,  bnt  the  frigates  were 
cut  off  from  view  by  the  horizon.''^  To  those  who  were  on 
the  water  we  are  indebted  for  a  number  of  accounts,  all  of 
which  closely  agree.  The  east  was  scarcely  gray  when  L' Am- 
buscade drew  near  the  Boston,  and  Bompard,  with  a  red  lib- 
erty-cap on  his  head,  three  times  called  on  Courtney  by  name. 
The  only  answer  was  a  broadade.  The  French  sailors  re- 
turned a  cheer,  and  their  frigate  bore  down  upon  the  Boston* 
For  a  while  the  Englishman  tried  to  beat  to  windward,  but  at 
half -past  five  gave  up  the  attempt  and  came  to  close  quarters. 
During  two  hours  the  firing  was  incessant.  Then,  Courtney 
having  been  killed  and  the  maintop-mast  shot  away,  the  Boston 
crowded  on  all  sail  and  fled.  For  five  hours  L' Ambuscade 
followed  in  her  wake,  when,  Bompard  thinking  that  enough 
had  been  done  for  the  honor  of  his  flag,  turned  back  and  made 
for  New  York.  But,  while  he  was  still  hot  in  the  pursuit,  a 
French  fleet  of  fifteen  ships  of  the  line  passed  round  the  Hook 
and  went  up  the  bay.  As  they  drew  near  the  city,  saluting 
and  furling  their  sails,  the  greatest  joy  prevailed.  The  French 
faction,  put  into  excellent  humor  by  the  accounts  that  had 
been  brought  back  of  the  fight  and  by  the  bets  they  had  won, 
went  by  thousands  to  the  river  to  welcome  the  vessels.  The 
admiral  was  instantly  brought  ashore,  and,  surrounded  by  an 
immense  multitude  of  shouting  men,  went  at  once  to  the  Gov- 
ernment-House. The  reception  was  scarcely  over  when  the 
well-known  masts  of  L' Ambuscade  were  seen  off  Governor's 
Island.  As  the  cry  of  "  L' Ambuscade ! "  "  L' Ambuscade  1 '* 
passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  the  streets  filled  with  people. 
The  crowd,  deserting  the  Bowling  Green,  rushed  across  the 
city,  and,  long  before  the  frigate  sailed  into  the  East  river,  ten 
thousand  men,  says  an  eye-witness,  stood  upon  the  piers,  shout- 
ing and  cheering  and  waving  their  hats.  The  wounded  were 
speedily  taken  on  shore.  The  rude  establishment  which  then 
served  as  an  hospital  was  opened  to  them,  and  the  women  of 
the  city  sent  in  such  stores  of  linen  and  lint  that,  had  every 

mm-m — — — I    ■  I  — — —— — ^ 

*  Amerioan  Dt41y  Ady^rtlier,  Augoft  8, 1708. 
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Bailor  on  the  frigate  received  a  wound,  there  wonld  have  been 
enough  for  all.* 

In  the  same  newspaper  that  descrihed  the  return  of  L' Am- 
buscade the  French  Consul  at  Now  York  appealed  to  the  pub- 
lic to  aid  another  class  of  sufferers,  quite  as  deserving  of  help 
as  the  wounded  sailors.  Tlie  Rambler  lay  at  anchor  in  the 
etream,  and,  stowed  away  in  hor  cabin,  were  Bixty-ttiree  men, 
women,  and  children.  They  had  escaped  Touesaint  L'OnTOi^  i* 
ture's  maseacre  at  Cape  Francois,  and  liad  come  to  seek  sheltA 
in  America.  Their  plight  was  truly  pitiable.  Not  one  conldE^ 
muster  enough  English  to  ask  for  a  glass  of  water  or  a  piece  of 
bread.  Scarce  a  dozen  among  them  had  a  change  of  linen  or  an 
extra  coat.     A  few,  indeed,  had  some  little 


money. 
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was  so  dear  and  rents  so  high  that  the  only  home  they  could 
find  was  the  cabin  of  the  ship  that  brought  them  out.  When 
this  was  known,  politics  were  forgotten  and  men  of  each  party 
became  active  in  the  work  of  relief.  Many  were  zealous  in 
behalf  of  the  sufferere  because  they  were  Frenchmen,  Otliers, 
who  cared  nothing  for  the  nationality  of  the  strangers,  sent  in 
stores  of  food  and  clothing,  because  they  remembered  the  terri- 
ble days  when  they  had  themselves  been  driven  into  exile  and 
forced  to  seek  food  and  shelter  at  the  farm  houses  along  the 
Hudson.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  called  a  meeting,  drew 
up  a  circnlar,  and  named  committees  to  carry  it  through  the 
seven  wards  of  the  city.     This  paper  reminded  all  who  read  it 

•  The  viotorj  nu  duly  celebr&ted  In  the  balladi  of  the  day.     Two  M 
from  ODa  of  them  may  b^  worth  dttng; 

"Ab  the  Frenobmiu  shot  past,  Boston  gave  him  ablut, 
GluB  bottles,  casf-knives,  and  old  natU, 
A  More  of  round  shot,  and  the  devil  knovB  irhat, 

To  cripple  hie  maet«  and  bis  wiU, 
Madam  Boston  suppoied,  at  the  belt  of  her  plaj, 
To  prerenlhln]  from  chasing — if  she  ran  ■•raj. 
"So,  aquBring  the  jards — on  all  Captain  Bomparda 
A  volley  o(  curses  they  shed  ; 
H«vin(cgot  these  dischargod,  they  bore  away  lai^ 

While  the  Prenohmaa  pursued  as  they  fled ; 
Bnt  vain  vas  his  haste,  and  vain  iraa  fail  speed, 

He  ended  the  fray  in  a  cha^e ; 
'She  Gaul  had  the  beat  of  the  fight,  'tis  agrew^ 
Th«  flwWa— Ibe  bw  of  (1»  nwc" 
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that  to  alleyiate  the  distress  and  save  from  the  depths  of 
wretchedness  and  despair  such  fellow-beings  as  were  doomed 
to  drink  deep  from  the  cup  of  misery  was  a  duty  incumbent  on 
all ;  that  there  never  was,  perhaps,  an  event  so  likely  to  awaken 
sympathy  as  the  disaster  at  Cape  Franjois,  and  that  with  the 
causes  which  led  to  that  painful  event  charity  had  nothing  to 
do.  The  citizens  were  then  ajsked  to  put  down  their  names^ 
and  such  donations  as  they  wished  to  make.*  In  recommend- 
ing the  circular,  one  of  the  newspapers  expressed  the  hope  that 
the  hucksters  and  haberdashers  of  New  York  would  not  do  as 
had  been  done  elsewhere  and  impose  on  the  strangers  with 
high  prices.f 

One  of  these  places  was  Baltimore,  where  thirteen  ship-loads 
had  come  in  and  been  cared  for  by  the  people.  ^  Another  was 
Philadelphia.  As  many  as  seven  hundred  and  fifty  of  the 
refugees  had  landed  in  that  city.  Some  were  taken  back  to 
old  France.  Some  were  sent  to  the  West  India  islands.  For 
some,  employment  was  found ;  for  others,  farms,  and  to  these 
were  given  free  transportation,  ploughs,  tools,  and  five  months' 
provisions.  To  carry  on  this  good  work,  fourteen  thousand  six 
hundred  dollars  were  subscribed  by  the  citizens.  The  sum  was 
justly  thought  a  great  one.  It  was  equivalent  to  thirty-four 
cents  from  every  human  being  in  the  city.  Were  such  a  sub* 
ocription  now  to  be  raised,  it  would  amount  to  three  hundred 
and  six  thousand  dollars.^ 

But  the  men  who  gave  so  freely  of  their  money  and  their 
goods  little  thought  that,  in  four  weeks'  time,  their  own 
city  would  present  a  scene  of  desolation  and  of  misery  more 
appalling  than  any  on  which  the  sufferers  at  Oape  Francois 
had  looked.  Already  there  were  among  them  the  germs 
of  that  terrible  disease  which  has  repeatedly,  within  the 
memory  of  this  generation,  laid  waste  the  cities  of  the  southern 
States.    Long  afterward,  when  the  danger  had  passed  away,  it 

*  American  Daily  Advertiser,  August  7,  1793b 

t  Ibid.,  August  6,  1793.  J  Ibid.,  July  14,  1793. 

^  The  committee  proposed  to  spend  |4,000  in  carrying  two  hundred  of  the 
sufferers  back  to  France ;  $3,000  in  sending  one  hundred  and  fifty  back  to  St 
Domingo ;  $300  in  giving  employment  to  one  hundred  mechaniea  for  one  month ; 
$4,400  in  helping  two  hundred  to  settle  on  westam  land ;  $900  on  widows  whose 
husbands  perished  in  the  massaore ;  and  lue  $7,500  for  oonttxzgendea. 
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wafl  the  cuBtom  to  declare  that  the  yellow  fever  h 
with  the  refugees  from  St,  Domingo.  But  nothing  could  rid 
the  people  of  the  belief  that  it  came  from  a  heap  of  putrid 
coffee  and  some  piles  of  stinking  hidGs  that  had  long  cumbered 
one  of  the  wharves  near  Mulberry  street.  However  this  may 
be,  it  is  certain  tliat  the  malady  Jirst  broke  out  at  KenBington, 
and  spread  tlience  through  the  whole  city  with  a  rapidity  that 
defied  the  medical  skill  of  the  day.  Nor  is  it  strange  that  it 
did,  for  the  ti'eatment  to  which  tlie  best  doctors  subjected  their 
patients  was  such  as  a  quack  would  now  blnsh  to  practice  on  his 
dupe.  The  moment  a  sick  man  detected  tlie  symptoms  of  the 
disorder,  a  quick  pulse,  a  hot  akin,  a  rough  tongue,  an  inflamed 
eye,  a  dull  pain  in  the  head  and  kiins,  he  would  send  in  haste 
for  tlie  nearost  physician.  Tlie  moment  the  doctor  came  he 
would  begin  to  let  blood,  and  the  snlierer  might  count  himself 
happy  if,  when  the  sun  went  down,  he  had  not  liecn  bled  five 
times.  Indeed,  one  case  is  recorded  of  a  man  from  whoi 
eerenty-two  ounces  of  blood  were  taken  in  as  many  hours. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  fourth  day,  if  the  bleeding,  tho-' 
etarving,  and  the  purging  had  not  killed  the  patient,  he  would 
begin  to  show  symptoms  more  alarming  still.  The  whites  of 
his  eyes  would  turn  yellow.  Ilia  nose  would  run  blood.  Ilia 
Btomaeh  would  throw  off  a  black  vomit  His  body  would  put 
on  a  yellowish-purple  color,  and  about  the  eighth  day  he  would 
die.  During  the  lirst  week  in  August  as  many  as  nine  died  of 
the  fever  each  day.  For  the  second  the  daily  death-rate  was 
seven.  Yet  it  awakened  little  comment,  for  tlie  summer  had 
everywhere  been  sickly,  and  almost  as  many  died  in  the  same 
space  of  time  in  the  neighboring  villages  of  the  bloody  flux. 
But,  when  the  third  week  came,  there  was  scarce  a  family  in 
the  city  that  did  not  know  of  some  one  lying  sick  of  tlie  fever. 
The  streets  were  black  with  funerals.  The  bells  tolled  incea- 
Bantly.  On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-second  of  August  the 
Mayor,  in  groat  alarm,  ordered  the  foot-ways  and  carriage-ways 
to  be  cleaned.  It  was  full  time.  Along  the  best  thoroughfares 
the  mod  and  filth  were  deep,  and,  when  the  weather  was  wet, 
were  oaat  in  clods  upon  the  footways  by  every  passing  horse- 
nuQ  and  by  every  lumbering  dray.  On  the  vacant  lots  and  bits 
of  commcoi,  nay,  under  tho  Tory  windows  of  some  of  the  most 
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frequented  inns,  the  carcasses  of  horses  and  hogs  lay  rotting  in 
the  summer  snn. 

While  the  Mayor  was  caring  for  the  streets,  the  College  of 
Physicians  was  doing  what  it  could  to  check  the  malady  and 
cahn  the  fears  of  the  people.  Thousands  of  them,  throwing  a 
few  clothes  into  their  portmanteaus  and  turning  the  keys  in 
their  doors,  had  fled  to  distant  towns  and  villages.  Those  who 
stayed  were  now  bidden  to  keep  out  of  the  sun,  to  be  sober, 
not  to  get  tired,  to  put  a  mark  upon  infected  houses,  to  bury 
the  dead  quietly,  and,  above  all,  to  stop  the  endless  ringing  of 
bells.  The  doctors  had,  they  said,  little  faith  in  bonfires  as 
purifiers  of  the  air,  and  much  in  the  burning  of  gunpowder. 
'No  sooner  was  this  advice  read  in  the  newspapers  than  the  citi- 
zens made  haste  to  take  it.  The  fires,  which  till  then  had 
been  kept  burning  on  the  comer  of  every  street  and  on  the 
hearths  of  every  house,  were  put  out.  The  bells  ceased  ring- 
ing. Hearses  were  no  longer  seen,  and  the  dead,  let  down  at 
midnight  from  the  casements  of  their  houses,  were  quietly  car- 
ried to  their  graves  in  carriages,  on  shafts,  or  in  wheeled  chairs. 
Every  one  who  conld  buy  or  borrow  a  gun  loaded  and  fired  it 
from  morning  till  night.  But  the  rattle  of  musketry  produced 
the  same  depressing  effects  on  the  sick  as  the  bell-ringing  had 
done,  and  the  doctors  ordered  it  stopped.  Then  the  people 
began  to  bum  nitre  instead.  Indeed,  no  remedy  which  an  old 
wife  could  suggest,  or  an  apothecary's  apprentice  concoct,  but 
had  its  trial.  One  day  tobacco  was  thought  a  good  prevent- 
ive, and  the  dealers  in  snuff  found  it  impossible  to  supply  the 
demand.  On  another  garhc  was  recommended,  and  in  a  few 
hours  every  particle  in  the  city  was  bought  up.  Some  chewed 
it.  Some  put  it  in  their  shoes.  Some  went  about  with  huge 
bunches  protniding  from  the  pockets  of  their  coats.  Some 
tried  mud-baths.  Then  it  was  discovered  that  camphor  was  a 
disinfectant,  and  in  a  little  while  every  one  had  a  great  bag  of 
it  stnmg  round  his  neck.  But  no  medicine  was  so  much  a 
favorite  as  the  vinegar  of  the  four  thieves. 

It  is  said  that  while  the  plague  raged  at  Marseilles  four 
young  men  compounded  a  mixture  which,  sprinkled  on  their 
clothes,  made  them  impervious  to  the  disease;  that  they 
went  about  among  the  sick  and,  while  nursing,  plundered 
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diem  of  both  goods  and  money ;  that  one  of  the  robbers  waa 
afterward  taken,  confeBsed,  and,  as  the  price  of  libertj-, 
dosed  tlie  secret  of  the  wonderful  compound*    From  that 
it  was  known  as  '■  Vinaigre  dea  qaatre  voleure." 

When  the  fever  broke  out  at  Philadelphia  the  story 
brought  to  mind,  the  recipe  hmited  up,  and  each  draggist 
in  the  city  began  to  make  thievea'  vinegar  and  to  a£6ure  the 
public  that  the  real  medicine  could  be  had  nowhere  but  in  hia 
shop.  If  the  purcliaaei"  of  tlie  vinegar  were  a  nervous 
and  tonnonted  mth  hourly  fear  of  being  stricken  with  th(i' 
fever,  the  epectat'le  he  presented  as  he  saUicd  forth  to  buy  waa 
most  pitiable.  As  be  shut  his  houBe-door  he  was  careful  to 
have  a  piece  of  tarred  rope  in  either  hand,  a  sponge  wet  with 
camphor  at  his  nose,  and  in  his  pocket  a  handkerchief  well 
soaked  with  the  last  preventive  of  which  he  had  heard.  As 
he  hastened  along  the  street  he  shunned  the  foot^walk,  kept  in 
the  midtlle  of  the  horse-way,  fled  down  the  nearest  alley  at  the 
aight  of  a  carriage,  and  thought  nothing  of  going  six  blocks  to 
avoid  jMiflBing  a  house  whence  a  dead  body  had  been  taken  the 
week  before.  If  he  were  bo  unhappy  as  to  moft  a  friend  on  the 
way,  neither  shook  hands,  but,  exchanging  a  few  words  at  a  dis- 
tance, each  sought,  bowing  and  scraping,  to  get  to  the  wind- 
ward of  the  other  as  he  passed.  When  at  last  the  shop  wu 
reached,  nothing  could  induce  him  to  enter  while  another  stood, 
at  the  counter,  or  was  seen  approaching  on  the  street.  No  ooe 
being  in  sight,  he  would  rush  in,  throw  down  his  money,  wait 
not  for  change,  seize  the  package  and,  with  the  cold  perspira- 
tion starting  from  evei^  pore,  hurry  home.  There  ho  would 
sprinkle  the  floor  and  his  gaxraenl*  with  the  vinegar  and  re- 
strict himself  to  a  prescribed  diet.  His  daily  food  was  made 
up  chiefly  of  water-gruel  or  oat-meal  tea,  clear  whey,  barley- 
water,  balm-tea,  or  a  vile  decoction  tliat  passed  under  the  name 
of  apple-tea.  If  his  head  pained  him,  or  his  tongue  felt  roogb, 
he  instantly  washed  out  hia  mouth  with  warm  water  mingled 
with  honey  and  vinegar,  or  with  a  preparation  of  dried  figa 
and  larley-water.f 

•  See ndraggiafa idrprtiMmetit In  Americmi  Daily  Aiirerliaci',  Aiii;iiai  29,  1798 
f  S«c  American  Daily  Advcrtisor,  September  IS,  1T03.     Sec,  also.  Dr.  BusbS 
(tTMCtiptioBa  in  AmericMi  D^j  Advoniier,  Beptember  U^  ITU. 
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Such  luxuries  and  preventives,  however,  were  far  beyond 
&e  reach  of  laborers  and  mechanics.  Deprived  of  their  scanty 
wages  by  the  stoppage  of  every  kind  of  business,  they  fell  a 
prey  to  that  peculiar  desperation  which  poverty  and  terror  can 
alone  produce.  "Without  nurses,  without  money,  without 
medicine,  they  sought  to  forget  their  ills  in  riotous  living,  and 
were  swept  away  by  hundreds.  Often  as  many  as  five  dead 
bodies  lay  festering  in  a  single  house,  which  no  one  could  be 
induced  to  drag  to  the  nearest  ditch  and  bury.  Shut  out  from 
the  almshouse,  the  sick  were  hurried  to  the  circus,  where  the 
public  had  been  amused  with  feats  of  horsemanship  and  the 
jests  of  the  clown.  But  the  circus  stood  near  a  thickly  settled 
spot.  The  people  rose,  denounced  this  conduct  of  the  doctorB, 
and  made  threats  of  burning  the  place  unless  the  infected  men 
were  taken  away.  In  this  strait  ten  citizens  volunteered  as 
nurses ;  the  Bank  of  North  America  advanced  fifteen  hundred 
dollars,  and  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor  began  to  seek  for  a  build- 
ing fit  to  be  made  a  pest-house.  None  could  be  found  so  well 
suited  as  the  house  of  a  Mr.  "William  Hamilton  at  Bush  Hill.* 
Unhappily,  Mr.  Hamilton  was  not  in  town.  His  whereabouts 
could  not  be  learned,  and,  as  his  tenant  firmly  refused  to  quit  the 
out-buildings,  the  Guardians  seized  upon  the  drawing-rooms  and 
bedrooms  of  the  house  itseK.  The  Governor  and  the  Mayor 
approved  their  action,  and  a  letter,  addressed  to  William  Hanir 
ilton  setting  forth  what  they  had  done,  was  published  in  the 
newspapers  early  in  September. 

Thereupon  Stephen  Girard,  whose  name  has  come  down 
to  our  time  associated  with  many  noble  charities,  offered  to 
take  upon  himself  the  duty  of  superintending  the  hospital  at 
Bush  HilLf    He  was  assisted  by  Peter  Helm.    But  the  only 

*  A  cut  of  Bush  Hill,  on  the  Schuylkill,  maj  be  seen  in  the  Columbian  Maga- 
zine for  February,  1789, 

f  Of  the  conduct  of  Girard  a  witness  has  left  this  account :  "  Souvent  mdme 
f  ai  vu  les  maladcs,  rebut^s  par  le  mauTais  go<it  des  m6dicamens,  les  rejeter  et  en 
oouTrir  leur  bienf aiteur.  Que  faisait  alors  le  vertueux  Girard  ?  .  .  .  il  essuyait 
le  moribond,  Tcxhortait  au  courage,  il  revenait  k  la  charge,  et  k  force  de  persua. 
sioD  et  de  patience  il  parvenait  k  faire  ayaler  le  remade  ....  avant  de  le 
quitter  pour  passer  k  un  autre,  et  lui  prodiguer  les  mdmes  soins,  il  lui  toucfaait  lea 
pieds,  l6  front,  afin  de  connattre  le  d6gr6  de  chaleur  et  fiaire,  suivant  les  drocoh 
stances,  augmenter  ou  diminuer  lea  nombres  des  couverturea.'*    Redierciies  «l  01^ 
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nnrses  that  could  be  liad  were  prostitutes  freeh  from  the  tip. 
pling-houses  and  back  alleys  of  the  city,  and  they  soon  tnmed  ■ 
the  hoHBe  into  a  brothel.  L.ewd  women  rioted  on  the  dain-  m 
ties  sent  to  the  sick.  The  patients  died  by  ecores.  Their  M 
medicine  was  wrely  administored,  their  food  was  scanty  and 
ill-prepared,  their  persons  were  never  washed,  their  filth  was 
snffercd  to  stand  for  days  in  the  very  rooms  where  they  lay. 
Such  waa  the  popular  horror  of  this  pkce  that,  rather  than  go 
to  it,  the  afflicted  hid  the  first  symptoms  of  their  malady  as  long 
as  they  could,  and,  when  unable  longer  to  do  so,  locked  them- 
selves in  their  rooms,  or  rushed  out  of  the  city  and  perished 
under  haystacks  or  in  ditches.  Nor  did  those  who  quitted  the 
city  in  perfect  health  fare  uiuch  better.  For,  once  ont,  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  go  on.  At  every  seaport  along  the  whole 
coast  a  quarantine  was  laid  on  packets  and  sloops  from  Phila- 
delphia. Sorae  towns  forbade  tlie  stages  to  pass  tlirongh  them. 
The  inhabitants  of  one  burned  a  wagon,  loaded  \vith  fnnii' 
ture,  on  the  highway.  Those  of  another  fired  on  a  sta^^-coach. 
Others  put  up  rude  huts  on  the  outskirts,  where  each  stranger 
was  carefully  examined  before  he  was  suffered  to  go  on.  At 
every  ferry  stood  an  armed  jruard  to  keep  back  suspected  per- 
sons. If  a  hungry  fugitive  begged  for  food  at  a  farmer's  door 
he  was  ^ven  a  crust  on  the  end  of  a  pitchfork  and  bidden  to 
hurry  away.  Postmasters  would  handle  no  letters  till  they  had 
been  seized  with  a  tongs  and  steeped  in  vinegar.  Innkeepers 
would  admit  no  traveller  till  he  had  shown  beyond  a  doubt 
that  he  did  not  come  from  the  infected  city.  Rut  the  saddeat 
of  all  sights  were  the  little  children  that,  hungry,  orphaned, 
and  homeless,  wandered  through  the  streets.  No  one  would  J 
feed  them.  None  would  go  near  them.  One,  half  dead  from  J 
starvation,  was  found  in  a  deserted  blaclfsmitb-ehop.  Then  ' 
the  authorities,  moved  to  pity,  rented  a  house,  and  thirteen 
were  soon  being  cared  for.  Still  the  number  wont  on  grow- 
ing, and  the  Ix)ganian  Library  was  procured  for  a  temporary 
shelter.     There  sixty  were  placed.     Forty  more  were  given  to 

■en-niiimti  niir  lea  Gbhsob  et  let  ESpta  dc  la  Ma1adi<-  EpidAmique  qui  s  r^gnd  fc 
Ffailiulctpliit-',  deptiU  le  moU  d'Aodt  jiuqiie  vcn  le  milieu  da  moii  de  DSpcmbrt 
do  I'anD^G  1T9S.  Ptr  Jeu  Dereiti,  p.  37.  The  nurioet  of  Peter  Helm  werl 
equiJlj  great 
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wet  nurses.    In  all,  one  hundred  and  ninety  orphaned  children 
were  fed  and  clothed.* 

At  New  York  the  terror  was  as  great  as  at  Philadelphia. 
The  Governor  in  one  proclamation  commanded  ships  from  that 
city  to  come  no  nearer  than  Bedloe's  Island-f  In  another  he 
named  Friday,  the  twentieth  of  September,  as  a  day  of  fasting, 
humiliation,  and  prayer,  and  every  one  kept  it.  ^  On  the  thir- 
teenth of  the  month  the  merchants  held  a  meeting  at  the  Ton- 
tine Ooffee-House,  discussed  the  dangers  which  threatened  them, 
and  ended  by  begging  the  proprietors  of  the  southern  stages 
to  cease  running  their  coaches.*  But  to  ask  them  to  stop  their 
trips  at  a  time  when  business  was  most  brisk  was,  the  coach- 
owners  thought,  out  of  all  reason.  The  request,  therefore, 
went  unheeded.  The  health  committee  followed  the  example 
of  Trenton  |{  and  Baltimore,  and  posted  handbills  forbidding 
communication  with  Philadelphia  to  go  on.-^  The  owners  of 
the  shallops  and  pirogues  that  plied  between  the  city  and 
Paulus  Hook  were  urged  at  the  same  time  to  land  all  travellers 
at  the  public  wharf  between  sunrise  and  sunset.  ^  The  citi- 
zens were  cautioned  not  to  take  strangers  into  their  houses,  not 
to  buy  bedding  at  vendue,  and  to  spare  no  pains  to  hinder  the 
wicked  attempt  to  smuggle  in  goods  bought  from  the  merchants 
at  Philadelphia.  When  the  news  of  these  proceedings  reached 
Philadelphia,  the  people  were  greatly  incensed,   and  loudly 

*  My  authorities  for  the  description  of  the  state  of  Philadelphia  during  the 
plague  arc :  A  Short  Account  of  the  Malignant  Fever  lately  Prevalent  in  Phila* 
delphia ;  with  a  Statement  of  the  Proceedings  that  took  Place  on  the  Subject  in 
Different  parts  of  the  United  States.  Mathew  Carey,  1794.  An  Account  of 
the  Bilious  Remitting  Yellow  Fever  as  it  Appeared  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia  in 
the  Year  1793.  Benjamin  Rush,  1794.  A  Narrative  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Black  People  during  the  late  Awful  Calamity  in  Philadelphia  in  the  Year  1798, 
and  a  Refutation  of  some  Charges.  By  A.  J.  and  R.  A.,  1794.  Rccherches  et 
observations  Bur  les  causes  et  les  effets  de  la  maladic  epid^mique,  etc.  Jean 
Deveze.  Rush  Manuscripts.  Dillwyn  Manuscripts.  Mention,  too,  should  be 
made  of  a  little  pamphlet  entitled  An  Account  of  the  Terrible  Effects  of  the 
Pestilential  Infection  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  with  an  Elegy  on  the  Deaths  of 
the  People.  Also,  A  Song  of  Praise  and  Thanksgiving,  composed  for  those 
who  have  recovered  after  having  been  smitten  with  that  dreadful  contagion.  By 
the  Honorable  Samuel  Steams,  J.  U.  D.,  Providence,  1798. 

t  New  York  Journal,  September  14,  1798.  |  Ibid.,  September  26,  1798. 

X  Ibid.,  September  18  and  21,  1798.  ^  Ibid.,  September  18,  1798. 

^  Ibid.,  September  U,  1798.  0  ^^^t  September  28,  1798. 
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accosed  their  brethren  at  New  York  of  inliumanity  and  cold- 
neas  of  heart.  The  hand  of  every  man  did  indeed  seem  to  be 
against  them.  On  the  great  roads  where,  but  a  few  weeks  before, 
the  traveller  was  never  out  of  sight  of  the  dust-clouds  of  pass- 
ing wains,  the  grass  sprang  up  and  flourished.  It  was  only  by 
the  most  demons  routes  that  a  coach  could  come  in  or  go  out  of 
the  city.  It  was  only  in  consideration  of  immense  sums  that 
a  post-rider  could  be  found  hardy  enough  to  sit  before  a  small 
bag  of  letters  full  of  prayers  for  help.  Whole  streets  were 
deserted.  The  play-house  was  shut.  The  circus  was  dosed. 
The  newspapers  were  no  longer  printed  in  the  city.  No  pur- 
cliases  were  made  at  the  shops.  No  businesa  was  done  at  the 
bank.  No  ships  quitted  the  wliarves.  Not  a  morning  came  but 
some  familiar  face  was  missed  by  tlie  little  band  of  frightened  ■ 
men  that  gathered  at  O'Eller's  Coffee-IIouse,  or  stood  about  the  ] 
door  of  the  Gi-een  Tree  inn,  The  bnrying-ground  was  de- 
clared by  one  who  saw  it  to  look  like  a  newly  ploughed  field.* 
Through  the  hot  weeks  of  September  the  daily  death-rate  in- 
creased with  appalling  rapidity.  On  the  eighth  of  October 
it  was  one  hundred.  On  the  eleventh  it  stood  at  one  hun- 
dred and  nineteen.  Then  the  weather  grew  a  little  cooler, 
and  the  death-list  began  to  shorten,  till,  by  the  dose  of  No 
vember,  the  fever  had  so  much  abated  that  the  citizens  felt 
it  safe  to  return,  Then  sliops  and  honsca  were  opened,  and 
the  streets  wore  thoir  old  looks.  But  it  was  long  before  one  i 
of  the  absentcOB  could  ask  after  an  old  friend  or  a  boon  I 
compauion  without  hearing  the  details  of  a  shocking  death.  \ 
Four  thousand  and  forty-four  human  beings  are  known  to 
have  perished  of  the  fever  in  four  months.  Indeed,  it 
is  said  that  to  the  end  of  the  year  no  exclamation  was  so 
often  heard  in  the  coffee-houses  as  tlie  cry,  "^Vlmtl  yon 
here?"  I 

When  deaths  of  ydlow  fever  no  longer  occnrred,  evtiy  old  ' 
niau  whose  wits  were  clouded  by  Uie  superstitions  of  the  time 
began  to  hunt  up  causes  and  recall  omens  and  agns  of  the  plague. 
One  remembered  how,a year  before,  two  strangers  had  come  into 
the  city,  had  stood  up  in  a  religious  meeting,  and  had  told  their 
hearera  that,  upon  the  comerB  of  many  streets  aTid  over  the 

*  CkMT,  p.  91.    Sm,  tlao,  imwja  lUniueilpU,  10  ao.,  i,  ITM. 
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doors  of  many  houses,  they  plainly  saw  the  word  Death.* 
Another  told  how  a  farmer  of  Chester  had  gone  into  his  bam 
one  morning,  had  noticed  a  terrible  stench,  had  called  a  neigh- 
bor, and,  when  the  two  went  in,  had' heard  the  words,  "  Go  and 
warn  the  Philadelphians  of  the  dreadful  calamity  that  awaits 
them."  This  they  did,  and  were  well  laughed  at.t  Another 
had  observed  that  the  pigeons  were  very  plentiful  in  the  spring 
of  1793,  and  every  one  knew  this  to  be  a  sure  sign  of  a  sickly 
summer,  j:  A  third  had  dreamed  a  dream.  It  took  place,  it 
was  true,  twenty  years  before.  But  that  was  of  small  conse- 
quence. An  object  clad  in  bright  raiment  had  placed  the 
dreamer  on  the  roof  of  the  State-House,  and  had  shown  him 
the  endless  procession  of  black  horses  dragging  black  carts  full 
of  dead,  and  the  huge  black  tun  whence  the  plague  rose  in  a 
black  cloud  toward  heaven.*  A  voice  had  been  heard  crying 
in  the  streets  and  warning  the  people  to  prepare  for  that 
doom  written  in  the  twenty-seventh  chapter  of  the  book  of  the 
prophet  Ezekiel.  Two  angels  had  talked  with  the  city  watch.  I 
There  were  others,  however,  who  declared  that  the  true  cause  of 
the  fever  was  the  theatre.^  At  last  the  people  of  Philadelphia 
had  persuaded  the  Legislature  to  license  a  play-house.  But  not 
content  with  a  small  one,  they  were  determined  to  have  the 

*  See  a  pamphlet  called  The  Foretokens  of  the  Pestilence  and  Sickness  which 
befell  the  Philadelphians  as  it  was  warned  to  a  Previous  Inhabitant  of  this  State 
many  Years  Ago,  and  re-warned  again  some  Time  Past.  Also,  Signs  and  Tokens 
of  its  Awful  Approach.  Yet  another  instance  of  this  kind  is  mentioned  in  the 
Dillwyn  Manuscripts.  f  n)id. 

}  A  Short  Account  of  the  Malignant  Ferer  lately  Preyalent  in  Philadelphia, 
etc.    Mathew  Carey,  p.  47. 

*  The  Foretokens  of  the  Pestilence,  etc. 
I  National  Gazette,  October  28,  1798. 

^  See  Thoughts  on  the  Erection  of  the  Theatre  in  1798. 

"  As  we  love  tragedy  or  farce 

More  than  the  sacred  Laws  of  God, 
We  may  have  one  for  to  rehearse 
In  ears  of  nations  far  abroad. 
Our  children  may  have  yet  to  tell 

Of  those  our  deeds  on  future  days, 
How  that  their  guilty  fathers  fell, 
For  lusting  after  BALLS  and  PLAYS.** 
A  Leisure  Hour;  or,  a  Series  of  Poetical  Letters,  mostly  written  daring  te 
preralenpe  of  the  j^Uqw  t^^,   Bj  %  oitisen  of  Pl)ili^pbi«  (Jol^n  Pudon)^ 
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largest  and  the  fineet  id  the  land.  Subecriptions  were  o 
a  site  chosen,  and  the  building  pushed  forward  witl 
rapidity  that  the  cJirpenters  had  been  induced  to  work  on  the 
Sabbath  daj.  What  wonder  was  it  that  a  divine  visitation  had 
followed !  Was  it  not  Philadelphia  where  fathers  had  wilHngly 
paid  down  three  hundred  dollars  for  the  right  of  free  access 
with  wife  and  children  to  the  plays !  Was  it  not  Philadel- 
phia where,  during  the  late  summer,  men  were  so  e 
the  rope-dancing  and  the  shows  that  one  eonld  ( 
along  the  streets  because  of  the  crowds  going  and  retumingtf? 
Was  it  not  in  Philadelphia  that  an  infidel  bad  been  Buffered  tt 
stand  Sunday  after  Sunday  in  a  dance-room  and  deny  the  di- 
vine birth  of  Jesus?*  Men  who  supposed  such  sine  could 
long  go  unpunished  knew  Httle  of  the  ways  of  the  Lord, 
was  for  this  that  thousands  of  scoffers  and  Sabbathbreakei 
had  been  stricken  witli  the  plague. 

Among  much  else  that  perished  in  tliat  terrible  autnnui 
was  the  National  Gazette.      The  pubhcation  had  been   sus- 
pended while  the  fever  raged,  and  when  it  had  passed,  Jeffer- 
son was  about  to  resign,  and  the  Gazette  ceased  to  be  printed. 
When  Washington  learned  that  his  table  was  no  longer  to  be 
burdened  with  the  three  copies  Freneau  had  sent  birn  d 
ho  was  greatly  pleased.      Yet  this  was  but  one  of  i 
of  events  over  which  lie  had  much  cause  to  rejoice.     Dui 
the  whole  summer  not  a  week  had  slipped  by  but  the  e 
brought  a  dozen   addresses   from   shipping   towns,  thanki 
him  for  the  proclamation  and  promising  that  neutrality  si 
be  strictly  kept     The  merchants  at  Philadelphia  led  c 
the  good  work  on  the  seventeenth  of  May.     Those  at  ] 
ton  followed  on  tlie  twenty-second  of  July.     On  the  eij 
of  Angust,  the  very  day  after  Genet  was  welcomed  at  ] 
York  with  bell-ringing,  mth  cannonading,  and  with  cheoi 
the  shippers  and  traders  of  that  city  assembled  in  front  ( 
Trinity  Church  and  declared  for  neutrality  in  language  ever 
Federalist  delighted  to  read.     And  now  addresses  came  iaa 
hard  npon  each  other  from  Beverly,  from  Salem,  from  Ilart-'a 
ford,  from  Newark,    from  Princeton,   from   Baltimore,  fromW 

"  A  Short  Account  of  the  Tclloi.  Fsver  in  Fhlladclphla  (or  Ibe  Rtfl. 
Obibtlu.      B;  3.  H.  C.  E«Unath,  mlnliter  of  the  Lntherui  Cocgre^tioB. 
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Alexandria,  from  Bichmond,  from  imimnerable  towns  where, 
bnt  a  few  months  before,  the  people  had  lined  the  roads  to 
stare  and  shout  as  the  French  Minister  hastened  by.  The  Fed- 
eralists were  triumphant.  The  Republicans  were  dismayed. 
And  well  they  might  be.  At  the  very  moment  the  Kepub- 
licans  were  laboring  with  unwonted  zeal  to  bring  over  the 
people  to  the  cause  of  France,  every  Frenchman  in  the  fif- 
teen States  seemed  bent  upon  preventing  them.  The  Minister, 
the  consuls,  nay,  the  sailors  on  the  frigates  that  rode  at  anchor 
in  the  havens,  could  not  let  a  week  pass  by  without  offering 
some  affront  to  the  President,  to  the  Government,  or  to  citi- 
zens of  note. 

Early  in  August  the  French  war-ship  La  Concord  sailed  round 
Cape  Cod  and  made  for  the^  harbor  of  Boston.  For  a  few 
days  she  lay  in  water  then  put  down  on  the  maps  as  Light- 
House  Channel.  But,  early  on  the  morning  of  August  seventh 
she  weighed  anchor  and  moved  up  the  bay.  When  off  Castle 
Island  a  Federal  salute  of  fifteen  guns  gave  notice  to  the  citi- 
zens that  she  would  soon  be  off  the  city.  Instantly  the  hill,  the 
wharves,  the  house-tops  that  commanded  a  view  of  the  water, 
were  crowded  with  men  waving  their  hats  and  canes,  and 
testifying  their  delight  in  shouts  and  huzzas ;  for  the  ship  was, 
says  an  eye-witness,  the  first  to  enter  the  harbor  "  from  their 
friends  the  Gallican  Eepublicans."  *  Yet  La  Concord  had  not 
been  two  weeks  in  port  when  a  huge  white  placard  appeared 
one  morning  nailed  to  the  mainmast.  The  townsfoUc  were 
for  a  while  at  a  loss  to  know  what  this  meant.  But  they  soon 
learned  that  on  the  card  were  the  names  of  eleven  of  the  first 
characters  of  the  town,  that  they  were  denounced  as  aristocrats, 
as  men  unfriendly  to  the  French  Kevolution,  and  averse  to 
having  American  citizens  serve  on  French  privateers.f  It  had 
been  long  since  so  indecent  an  act  had  been  committed  in  the 
city.  The  people  were  much  incensed.  The  eleven  demanded 
the  names  of  their  accusers. :(:  The  French  Society  made  haste 
to  disavow  the  conduct  of  their  countrymen,  and  the  captain 
of  the  frigate  declared  upon  his  honor  that  it  had  been  done 
without  his  knowledge,  and  while  he  was  on  shore.*    In  Oc- 

*  American  Daily  Advertiser,  August  18,  1793.  J  Jhid, 

t  Ibid.,  August  19,  1798.  « Ibid. 
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tober,  however,  he  became  engaged  in  an  act  more  ontrageons 
BtilL 

An  Engliah  craft,  taken  within  the  waters  of  the  Unite 
States,  was  sent  into  the  port  of  Boston  by  a  French  privateeTrfT 
The  owBcre  claimed  the  capture  wae  illegal,  Ubelled  the  vessel, 
and  a  Uuited  States  Marshal  was  ordered  to  serve  the  writ 
He  clinihed  up  t]ie  side  of  the  schooner,  found  but  one  man  on 
hoard,  made  known  his  business,  and,  on  a  hail  being  given,  the 
prize-master  and  the  Ueutenant  of  La  Concord  started  for  the 
efaip.  It  was  then  nine  at  night.  The  lientenant  denied  the  Mar- 
ehai's  right  to  serve  a  writ  of  replevin  after  dark,  and  went 
back  to  the  frigate.  In  an  hour  or  two  twelve  anned  marines 
came  from  La  Concord,  boarded  the  schooner,  weighed  anchor, 
and  soon  had  her  lying  between  the  guns  of  the  frigate  and 
a  French  privateer.  At  midnight  Antoine  Charbouet  I>a- 
plaine,  the  French  Vice^'onmih  came  to  the  ship  and  told 
the  Marshal  the  prize-maEter  should  hold  her,  which  he  did 
for  the  space  of  three  days.  Then  La  Concord  sailed  away ; 
the  Marshal  got  assistance  and  drew  the  schooner  to  the  wharf.* 
For  this  offence  Washington  revoked  the  exequatur  of  Dnr 
plaine.t  Citizen  Dannery,  the  Consul,  protested.  J  Oenet, 
homing  with  anger,  made  haste  to  address  to  Mr.  Jefferson  an 
insolent  note.  He  did  not,  he  wro(«,  recognize  the  validity  of 
the  proclamation.  He  had,  thank  God,  forgotten  what  sneh 
hired  jurisprudents  as  Grotius  and  Puffendorf  and  Vattel  had 
iaid  upon  the  subject  in  their  worm-eaten  writings.  But  ha 
well  knew  the  President  had  ovenrtepped  his  authority.  Tha 
Constitution  gave  the  Executive  the  right  of  recognizing  fopj 
eign  ministers,  hut  not  the  power  of  dismissing  theni.  Gem 
therefore,  had  the  impudence  to  demand  that  the  conduct  a 
Duplaine  should  be  looked  into  by  the  sovereign  State  of 
Maesachnsetta.* 

Thia  singular  note  waa  scarcely  in  the  hands  of  the  Secre- 
tary when  an.  act  was  done  at  Philadelphia  which  placed  the 

*  Bironi  ftotenumt  of  Hie  Deputy  Hu-Bhal,  September  10,  17es.    Sec,  bIm,  tha 
dnoumenlB  acoomponjiDg  the  PresidenrB  Ui.'bbbk«  of  Dt'ceoibcr  S,  IT9S. 

t  pToclsmatkm  of  the  PreBldcnt,  dated  October  10,  lliS. 

t  Soe  hia  letter  to  Ciiixcn  Aduiu,  GoTernor  of  Uu&acbuBetta.    Ne<r  Yaifc| 
Jounul,  N'uvomher  S7, 1195. 

"  New  York  Joarnal,  October  SO,  ITSS. 
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French  in  a  still  worse  light  The  fever  had  bo  much  abated 
that  the  citizens  had  ceased  to  fear  death  and  had  begun  to 
think  of  politics,  and  while  they  were  in  this  frame  of  mind 
the  ship  Bebecca,  Benjamin  Wyate  master,  sailed  up  the 
Delaware  and  began  to  break  bulk  at  one  of  the  wharves. 
She  came  from  Cape  Frangois,  and  had  on  board  as  a  paasien- 
ger  a  man  whom  the  refugees  declared  had  done  atrodouB 
deeds  at  St.  Domingo.  Some  members  of  the  French  Society, 
therefore,  determined  to  have  revenge.  They  met,  accordingly, 
one  morning  in  November,  boarded  the  Bebecea,  lured  their 
victim  on  deck,  cut  him  off  from  the  cabin,  and  fell  upon  him 
with  sticks,  swords,  and  fists.  Having  soundly  beaten,  they 
threw  him  into  the  water,  and,  when  in  the  water,  pelted  him 
with  stones ;  indeed,  he  would  have  been  killed  had  not  some 
by-standers  interfered  and  carried  him  oflE  to  the  City  Hall  for 
protection.  There  a  great  crowd  gathered  and  demanded  that 
the  wretched  man  should  be  given  up ;  but  the  authoritieB 
stood  firm,  and  a  day  or  two  later  the  Mayor  in  a  proclama- 
tion called  on  all  good  citizens  who  saw  tile  riot  to  give  the 
offenders'  names.* 

The  same  day  that  this  disturbance  happened  at  Fhiladel* 
phia  a  circular  letter  came  out  at  New  York.  The  refugeefl 
from  St.  Domingo  were  told  that  they  had  been  formed  into  a 
corps  of  volunteers,  and  aU  of  them  who  wished  to  serve  the 
Bepublic  were  urged  to  leave  their  names  at  once  with  the 
French  Consul  at  New  York,  an  act  which  was  clearly  a  vio- 
lation of  neutrality,  f 

Thus  every  mail  that  went  out  from  Boston,  from  Phila> 
delphia,  from  New  York,  was  heavy  with  letters  and  news- 
papers containing  accounts  of  the  many  ways  in  which  the 
French  defied  the  Government  and  set  its  laws  at  naught 
And  now,  that  nothing  might  be  left  undone  to  ruin  the 
French  cause  in  the  States,  Genet  began  a  most  ill-timed  and 
intemperate  attack  upon  Washington.  His  threat  to  appeal 
from  the  President  to  the  people  had  appeared  in  print.  This 
speech  was  repeated  by  Dallas  to  Hamilton  and  Knox.  By 
them  it  was  carried  to  John  Jay  and  Eufus  King,  and,  the 

*  New  York  Journal,  November  18, 1798.    The  riot  took  place  on  the  eighth 
t  Ibid.,  November  9,  1798. 
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story  getting  out,  these  gentlei 


tiemen  were  aekcd  when  they  P 
turned  to  New  York  if  it  were  true.  Their  answer  was  alwa; 
Yes.  Thus  eonhrmed,  the  friends  of  Government  spread  it 
far  and  wide  tlirough  the  press.  The  Republican  newspapers 
denied  the  story,  and  called  loudly  for  the  names  of  the  black- 
hearted Anglicans  and  aristocrats  who  started  it.  At  this 
juncture  Jay  and  King  came  forward,  and  nnder  their  own 
names  assumed  all  rwiponsibihty  for  the  story,  explained  that 
it  had  been  told  to  them  while  at  Philadelphia,  and  that  they 
believed  every  word  of  it  to  be  true.*  The  card  came  out  in 
The  Diary,  was  copied  by  every  paper  in  the  country,  and 
brought  forth  inntunerablo  replies.  Some,  convinced  by  the 
respectable  names  at  the  foot  of  the  note  that  Genet  had  made 
the  threat,  sought  to  soften  and  explain  the  insulting  passage. 
Citizen  Genot,  they  said,  was  a  foreigner.  English  was  not 
his  native  tongue,  and  it  was  sheer  folly  to  insist  that  he 
should  speak,  like  a  school-master,  by  the  dictionary  and  the 
grammar.  How  would  some  of  these  eaj'pei-a  who  were  bo 
troubled  mth  Anglomany  like  to  be  put  down  in  France,  and, 
after  a  four  months'  residence,  be  denounced  for  not  nsing  the 
language  with  all  the  exactness  of  a  Parisian  ?  AVould  every 
word  they  uttered  be  just  the  one  for  the  (ilice,  and  express 
tlieir  meaning  to  a  nicety  i  No  I  In  truth,  they  would  be 
iDcky  men  if  they  did  not  bimgle  worse  than  the  French  Min- 
ister had  done.  Es[)e(!ially  would  this  bo  so  when  they  were 
angry.  Citizen  Genet  had  been  angry.  He  came  of  a  high- 
spirited  race.  He  had  been  irritated  beyond  endurance,  and, 
in  a  moment  of  excitement,  let  fall  the  innocent  remark  of 
which  ao  much  was  being  made.  A  great  deal  depended  again 
OD  iho  way  in  wliich  he  said  it,  A  tone,  a  gesture,  an  accent, 
could  often  change  the  whole  meaniug  of  a  sentence.  By  the 
people  he  might  mean  Congress,  or  he  might  mean  that  the 
people  would  interpret  the  French  treaty  as  he  did.t  But 
there  were  not  wanting  men  to  declare  that  the  whole  story 

*  Hew  Yoik  Journal,  Augiiit  14,  1793. 

f  Sees  piece  bj  A  GdzeD,  Vew  York  Jounut,  August  H,  17S3.  Bee,  tt»o,fa| - 
■uppart  of  Geoet,  pleeet  b;  A  Mechanic.  N'ew  York  Jaunml,  Auguat  10,  I79l(i 
One  of  the  People,  lUd.,  Augiut  SI,  1T»S ;  And  A  flMtercr,  Ibid.,  August  18,  1^ 
and  September  9,  179S. 
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was  only  one  of  the  many  libels  on  Citizen  G^net  that  the 
friends  to  England  were  constantly  putting  forth.  Ever  since 
he  landed  in  the  country  the  papers  had,  they  said,  teemed 
with  abuse  of  him;  and  now,  not  content  with  anonymous 
scurrility,  the  oflEicers  of  the  Government  have  come  forward, 
and,  by  ambiguous  and  dark  innuendoes,  seek  to  ruin  his  public 
character  and  cut  him  off  from  the  common  civilities  of  lif a 
Had  half  as  much  been  said  about  the  English  Minister,  the 
printer  would  have  been  laid  by  the  heels  for  libel,  and  the 
Federal  judges  would  have  been  as  unanimous  against  hiTif>  as 
they  were  against  poor  Henfield.  K  Citizen  Genet  had  really 
insulted  the  President,  why  did  not  the  Executive  resent  itt 
If  the  people  were  to  do  this,  why  was  not  the  Minister's  of- 
fence clearly  stated  ?  Were  they  to  pronounce  judgment  on 
the  loose,  Jesuitical  testimony  before  them  ?  Mr.  Jay  and  Mr. 
King  would  do  well  to  have  some  one  in  daily  attendance  at 
the  coffee-house  to  explain  their  card.* 

But  Genet  was  his  own  worst  enemy.  Smarting  under 
the  indignation  of  the  people  at  his  behavior  to  the  President, 
he  wrote  to  Washington  early  in  August.  The  letter  was  dic- 
tatorial. Some  persons,  wrote  he,  have  declared  that  I  have 
insulted  you ;  that  I  have  threatened  to  appeal  to  the  people. 
As  if  you  would  suffer  any  one  to  insult  you  with  impunity,  or 
as  if  the  slightest  hint  of  an  appeal,  which  a  magistrate  worthy 
of  his  high  place  should  always  desire,  was  to  you  the  greatest 

*  American  Daily  Advertiser,  Augiist  21,  1798.  **  Anti-Gallican  Federalist** 
Many  years  later,  when  a  new  generation  had  grown  up,  (}enet  published  his  ver- 
sion of  the  affair  in  the  Albany  Argus :  **  The  Republicans  had  a  meeting  in  the 
Park  to  make  arrangements  for  my  reception.  The  Federalists  and  all  the  Eng- 
lish interest  opposed  it.  King  ascended  the  hustings  and  said  that  he  arrived 
from  Philadelphia  with  John  Jay,  and  would  prove  that  I  was  at  variance  with 
the  President  and  had  threatened  to  appeal  to  the  people.  He  was  laughed  at  by 
the  multitude,  and  in  the  evening  he  put  in  the  paper  a  certificate,  signed  by  him 
and  John  Jay,  aflSrming  the  existence  of  the  threatened  appeal.  On  my  arrival,  the 
committee  who  had  come  to  address  me  mentioned  with  ridicule  that  certificate 
to  me.  I  read  it,  took  the  pen,  and  sent  to  all  the  papers  a  military  denial  of  the 
lie.  The  certificate  men  did  not  like  the  mode  of  settling  the  matter  which  that 
step  seemed  to  require,  and  published  that  they  had  got  their  information  from 
Colonel  Hamilton.  Hamilton,  hearing  of  it,  published  that  be  had  got  it  from 
General  Knox ;  Knox  said  he  had  it  from  Qovernor  Mifflin ;  Mifflin  said  he  had  h 
from  Mr.  Dallas ;  and  Dallas  settled  the  point  as  I  have  mentioned.*'  Albtnj 
Argus,  August  3,  1828. 
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offence  I  could  be  guilty  of,  I  daxe,  therefore,  he  went  on  to 
demand,  venture  to  expect  from  yon  an  explicit  denial,  a  state- 
m«nt  "  That  I  have  never  mtimat«d  to  yon  an  intention  of 
appealing  to  tlie  people."  *  Three  days  later  he  received  a 
cold  reply  from  Jefferson.  It  was  not  the  custom,  the  Secre- 
tary reminded  him,  for  diplomatic  characters  reaiding  at  Phila- 
delphia to  have  direct  correspondence  with  the  Preeident,  The 
Secretaiy  of  State  was  the  channel  through  which  such  not«e 
should  pasa.  The  letter  ended  with  the  statement  that  the 
President  did  not  think  it  within  the  line  of  propriety  or  duty 
to  bear  evidence  against  a  declaration  which,  whether  made  to 
him  or  others,  was,  perhaps,  immaterial.  The  correspondence 
ttoon  found  its  way  into  the  newspapcrBif  and  was  read  with 
disgust  iu  every  town  and  hamlet  in  the  country. 

L»   Philadelphia  Genet'a  most  ardent   followers  desert 
him,  and  the  cause  of  France  was  ruined.  J    Throughout  Via 
^nia  this  feeling   became  so  strong  that  Madison  took  f 
alarm,  eonght  to  indnoe  the  people  to  discriniinate  betwoE 
the  French  Minister  and  the  French  Government,  and  sent ' 
to  his  friends  in  many  places  a  Bet  of  resolutions  to  be  used 
At  county  meetings.*     In  a  letter  from  South  Carolina,  Moul- 
trie plaiidy  told  him  that  his  behavior  had  deeply  offended 
the  friends  to  Fnmce.    He  Iiad  iosulted  a  character  the  whole 
country  held  in  high  respect  1     To  this  plain  language  the 
Minister  sent  back  a  flat  denial  and  a  compliment.     He  de- 
Bpisod  King  and  Jay ;  he  was  sorry  to  see  General  Washing- 
ton in  the  hands  of  b.id  men  whose  schemes  would  darken 
that  groat  man's  glory  ;  ho  was  sure  the  brave  General  Monl.  j 
trie  would  never  regret  having  been  the  first  American  : 
nscognlto  the  envoy  of  the  French  Repahlic. 

But  vaminge  and  oxpoetulations  were  alike  uselees.    Genet 

•NmToi*  Ji»rMl,AapMtU,17*S.    Tba  kOW  ben  dale  Aapirt  ISttt 

f  ibtd.,  AugMi  H  ins. 

t  "B\t  canAnethtM  bean  that  of  •  madman.  B«i«  dNndaoedfa^UfTolailw 
trm  !d  Hillidplphla.  llul^lnwin  dwlam  (tat  be  baa  niari  ibe  EcfmUicaB  im- 
tcnat  ta  tbal  ptaoa."     UaJlmn  lo  Monnw.  Sppl«mb«r  IS,  1T9S. 

■  Mailigwa  to  JftTtmiA,  Sriunnbn  1,  Iltt.  In  tb«  sum  IMur  be  dadtiMt 
*nNM  MatiMWU  (tufpHa*  and  ih«palr  at  Um Modnct  of  GcsM)  an  iMVVffiQf 
tuafctoril  far  <^  K«B«>1  wi  baUtaal  tvowmIm  tM  ib*  FntUnt.* 

I  Haw  Twk  JowMl,  OoWbtr  tt,  tTH. 
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WBS  bent  upon  raining  himself,  and  lie  now  began  to  act  more 
foolishly  than  ever.  In  a  note  to  Eandolph,  who  filled  tha 
place  of  Attorney-General,  a  demand  was  made  that  the 
Government  should  prosecute  Jay  and  King  for  libeL*  He 
was  civilly  assured  that  the  Attorney-General  would  do 
nothing  of  the  kind,  and  that,  if  he  felt  himself  to  be  an 
ill  used  man,  he  must  seek  his  remedy  in  the  State  courts. 
Then  he  went  into  a  passion,  denounced  Sandolph,  declared 
he  would  appeal  to  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and, 
if  they  refused  to  right  him,  would  cover  himself  "with 
the  mantle  of  mourning  and  say,  America  is  no  longer 
free.'^t  But  his  days  were  numbered.  A  request  for  hifl 
recall  had  already  gone  over  to  France,  and  when  Febra- 
ary,  1794,  came,  a  new  minister  appeared.  Genet,  how- 
ever, never  went  back  to  Paris.  His  friends  the  GirondistB 
had  fallen  from  power;  he  had,  moreover,  married  the 
daughter  of  Governor  Clinton.  He  continued,  therefore,  to 
live  in  his  adopted  country,  fell  from  public  notice,  nor  wa« 
his  name  often  mentioned  till  his  death  in  1836  brought  back 
for  a  few  days  the  recollection  of  the  stormy  times  of  1Y93. 

Meanwhile  new  evidence  of  his  misconduct  began  to  come 
out  fast.  During  the  whole  summer  hints,  rumors,  and  scrape 
of  information  had  been  brought  to  JeflEerson,  which  coor 
vinced  him  that  the  agents  of  Genet  were  busy  in  the  South 
and  West.  Two  great  armies,  he  was  assured,  were  being 
raised,  armed,  and  drilled.  One  was  to  set  out  from  Ken- 
tucky, float  down  the  Mississippi,  and  lay  siege  to  New  Or- 
leans. Another,  made  up  of  the  settlers  in  the  back  country 
of  the  Carolinas,  was  to  march  across  Georgia  and  attack  the 
Floridas;  indeed,  in  South  Carolina  it  was  openly  asserted 
that  Ave  thousand  men  had  been  enlisted  to  serve  in  the  cause 
of  France.  So  likely  did  this  seem  that  the  Assembly,  early 
in  December,  took  up  the  matter  and  named  a  committee  to 
investigate  the  whole  affair.  X  The  evidence  was  plentiful, 
and  before  a  week  was  out  seven  citizens  of  note  were  dragged 
before  it  at  Columbia.  They  were  charged  with  enrolUng 
citizens  of  the  State  and  exciting  them  to  take  arms  in  the 

Ml  ■  m    0 

*  New  York  Journal,  NoYomber  27,  1798.        f  Ibid«9  December  28, 17Mr 
{  Ibid.,  December  26, 1798. . 


eervice  of  France.*  Nothing  came  of  the  inquiiy,  however, 
and  one  of  the  accused  eoon  brought  Buit  against  the  commit- 
tee, and  laid  his  damagefi  at  sixty  thousand  doilarB.f 

It  was  impoBsible  in  Kentucky  to  persuade  Uie  authorities 
to  go  tlirough  even  the  form  of  a  prosecution.  One  day,  in 
the  early  autujnn,  the  Spanish  commissioners  notified  Joffer- 
Hon  that  plans  were  on  foot  in  Kentucky  for  an  expedition 
agtunst  the  Spanish  towns  along  the  AUssissippi.  Jefferson, 
in  turn,  sent  word  to  Governor  Shelby.  But  the  Governor 
Bmiled  at  the  warning,  declared  that  it  was  all  a  mistake,  and 
thought  no  more  of  the  matter  till  a  month  later  he  received 
information  of  a  precise  kind.  On  the  morning  of  Octo- 
ber second,  the  Secretary  wrote,  four  Fi-enchmen  had  set  out 
by  stages  for  Pitteburg.  Their  names  were  Charles  Del- 
pean.  La  Cliaise,  Mathurin,  and  Gignonx,  They  were  going 
to  Kentucky,  and  took  with  them,  in  their  portmanteaus,  money 
and  commisaioofl  from  the  Minister  of  Franco.  He  then  de- 
scribed them,  and  suggested  that  they  should  be  bound  over 
to  keep  the  peace.  Some  weeks  later  Shelby  replied.  It  was 
true,  he  said,  that  a  commission  bad  been  sent  to  General 
Geoi^e  Hogers  Clark  to  raise  and  equip  an  army.  It  was  true 
that  La  Chaise  and  Delpeau  had  arrived,  that  they  daily  de- 
clared that  money  would  soon  be  at  hand,  and  that  when  it 
came  an  armed  force  would  be  put  upon  the  waters  of  tho 
Mississippi  to  clear  it  of  Spaniards  and  restrictions  alilce. 
Tliia,  unhappily,  he  was  powerless  to  prevent.  Every  citizen 
had  a  right  to  leave  the  State,  and,  if  he  were  eo  minded,  to 
take  guns  and  powder  with  liim.  J 

Jeflerson  denied  this ;  nor  is  it  likely  that  Shelby  was  de- 
ceived by  HO  foolish  a  reason.  It  wna,  most  probably,  the  beat 
excuse  for  doing  nothing  that  he  could  frame,  and,  poor  as  it 
was,  it  undoubtL'dly  expressed  the  sentiment  of  the  community 
over  which  he  ruled.  That  hundreds  of  Kentacki.'ms  did  not 
send  in  their  names  to  General  Clark,  take  down  their  gnn^ 

*  The  tmiu  w«T«  mtA«  on  8iitiird«f,  Deociober  T,  1TB3.  IblJ.,  Januarj  II, 
17M. 

f  The  suit  Wks  brought  by  Stephen  DraTlon.    Ibid.,  Uircfa  E,  1194. 

J  Sop  A  UpBi«ige  from  the  Prpsiilciit  of  iho  Dnlit-d  Sl«io3  transmitting  cerUln 
Dneumenu  relntlve  to  BoatHe  Threats  ngalort  the  Territoriea  o(  Spoto  tu  llw 
Ndghborhood  of  the  Doited  Sutes,  ITH. 
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leave  the  State,  and  lay  siege  to  every  Spanish  town  along  the 
river  from  New  Madrid  to  New  Orleans,  is  due  to  a  lack  of 
what,  in  the  language  of  the  West,  was  then  known  as  "  chinf 
The  conduct  of  the  horde  of  petty  Spanish  officials  had 
become  more  overbearing  and  exasperating  than  ever.  If  the 
captain  of  a  packet  or  a  snow  attempted,  it  was  said,  to  take  a 
cargo  of  hams  or  tobacco  from  some  town  on  the  Ohio  to  some 
port  on  the  coast,  he  was  treated  as  if  he  had  fallen  among  the 
subjects  of  the  Day  of  Algiers.  If  the  Indians  did  not  attack 
him,  he  generally  passed  quietly  down  the  river  till  he  reached 
New  Madrid,  There  he  was  sure  to  be  brought  to,  his  vessel 
boarded  and  searched,  and  a  pass  ordered.*  This  imposing 
document,  covered  with  seals  and  scrawling  signatures,  cost 
one  dollar  and  a  half,  and  enabled  the  holder  to  go  on  to  New 
Orleans.  At  New  Orleans  nothing  would  do  but  the  whole 
cargo  must  be  landed  on  the  levee.  When  done,  a  duty  of  fif- 
teen per  cent  was  exacted  on  its  full  value,  the  goods  forbidden 
to  be  sold,  and  if  the  captain  wished  to  take  them  away  he  must 
pay  another  duty  of  six  per  cent  for  leave  to  renship  them.  In 
a  word,  twenty-one  per  cent  was  taken  by  the  Spanianis  from 
the  value  of  every  piece  of  American  property  they  suffered 
to  go  out  of  the  Mississippi  river.  Calling  it  twenty  per  cent, 
and  supposing  the  dollar  and  a  half  paid  for  the  pass  to  repre- 
sent a  like  tax  on  the  captain,  it  followed  that  the  valuation 
placed  by  the  Spaniards  on  each  man  of  Kentucky  was  seven 
dollars  and  a  half.  This,  in  truth,  was  a  most  libeiul  appraise- 
ment of  men  who  were  content  to  bear  such  treatment.f  And 
now  the  Democratic  Society  at  Lexington  took  up  the  matter, 
held  a  meeting,  and  passed  resolutions  of  a  most  intemperate 
kind.  The  members  of  the  Society  were  resolved  to  demand, 
that  was  the  word  used,  of  the  Federal  Government  to  take 
such  steps  as  would  instantly  give  to  the  people  of  Kentucky 
the  use  of  the  Mississippi  river.  They  would  urge  on  their 
fellow-citizens  firmness  without  regard  to  local  interest  or  for- 
eign tyranny,  and  finally  they  were  determined  to  attempt 
the  navigation  of  the  river,  to  resent  Spanish  interference,  and 
to  demand  of  Congress  to  tell  them  plainly  whether  it  would 

*  A  description  of  one  of  these  passes  may  be  seen  in  American  Daily  Advir 
tiser,  August  24,  1798.  \  Ibid. 
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abandon  or  protect  the  West.*  So  likely  did  it  eeeni  that  the 
worst  of  these  threats  would  be  carried  out,  that  a  part  of  the 
carah^  legion  were  sent  into  Kentucky  and  pnt  under  the  or- 
ders of  Governor  Shelby, 

The  remainder  of  the  army  wintered  at  Greenville,  now  *^ 
flouriahing  village,  near  the  western  bonndary  of  Oliio,  botj 
then  a  fortified  camp.  It  stfiod  on  a  beautifid  plain,  ovei^ 
looking  the  watere  of  one  of  the  tribiitariefi  of  the  Stillwater 
branch  of  the  Big  Xiarai  river.  The  country  round  about 
waa  a  desert.  Ab  far  as  the  eye  could  see,  not  a  house  wae 
t«  be  descried.  To  the  northward  no  eottloment  was  to  be 
met  with  till  Detroit  was  reached ;  to  the  southward  the  near^ 
est  settlement  was  Cincinnati ;  to  the  northeastward  an  unin 
habited  country  stretched  across  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  and  fai 
into  central  New  York,  The  sites  of  Springfield,  of  Dayton, 
and  of  Xenia  were  gently  sloping  plains,  rank  with  thickets  and 
grass  and  fringed  with  sycamores.  To  the  westward  lay  the 
great  plain  of  what  is  now  Indiana,  Only  the  territory  along  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio  was  rapidly  being  cleared.  Each  year  brought 
hundreds  of  settlers,  whom  neither  Indian  wars  nor  massacres 
could  keep  out.  Each  year  saw  new  towns  spring  up  on  the  river. 

Yet  a  journey  down  the  river  was  quite  sb  hazardous  as  on 
the  day  when  the  first  white  man  entered  the  vaUcy.  If  the 
traveller  were  a  settler  coming  from  the  East  with  his  family 
and  bis  goods,  he  would  repair  to  Pittsburg,  lay  in  a  stock  of 
powder  and  ball,  purchase  provisions  for  a  month,  and  eecnre 
two  rude  structures  which  passed  by  the  name  of  boats.  In 
the  long  keel-boat  ho  would  place  his  wife,  his  children,  and 
BBch  strangers  as  had  been  waiting  at  Fort  Pitt  for  a  chance 
to  travel  in  company.  In  the  flat-boat,  or  the  ark,  would  be 
the  cattle  and  the  stores.  The  keel-boat  was  hastily  and  clum- 
sily made.  The  hold  was  shallow,  the  cabin  was  low,  Ovef 
the  stem  projected  a  huge  oar  which,  mounted  on  a  swivel, 
was  called  a  sweep,  and  performed  all  the  duties  of  a  rod- 
der.+     The  ark  J  was  of  rough  plank  intended  to  be  used 

•  New  York  Journal,  December  21,  1793. 

f  Autobiograpby  o(  Major  Samuel  FormBia.  tUslorlcal  Mugaaoe,  Decembtri 
ISeS,  p.  326. 

t  Hurii.  JoDTSol  of  a  Tour  into  the  Tcrritor;  Northwest  of  tba  Atleghu^ 
HoontAiDs,  made  In  the  Spring  of  leos,  pp,  SO,  81. 
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for  building  at  some  settlement  where  saw-mills  were  soaroe. 
The  shape  was  rectangular.  The  width  was  fifteen  feet,  the 
length  was  forty.  In  these  craft,  if  the  water  were  high  and 
svnft,  if  thej  did  not  become  entangled  in  the  branches  of 
overhanging  trees,*  if  the  current  did  not  drive  them  on  an 
island  f  or  dash  them  against  the  bank  in  a  bend,  if  the  saw- 
yers and  planters  were  skilfully  avoided,  and  if  no  fog  com- 
pelled the  boatmen  to  Ue  to  and  make  fast  to  a  tree,:^  it 
was  possible  to  drift  from  Pittsburg  to  Wheeling  in  twelve 
hours.^  Wheeling  was  a  place  of  fifty  log  and  frame  houses, 
boasted  of  a  stockade,  and,  in  troubled  times,  of  a  garrison  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  troops.  |  Below  it,  near  the  Muskin- 
gum, was  Marietta.  In  the  official  language  of  the  time  it 
was  described  as  being  in  the  territory  of  the  United  States 
northwest  of  the  river  Ohio.  But  the  phrase  was  too  long 
for  the  boatmen  and  settlers,  and,  as  they  expressed  it.  Ma- 
rietta was  on  the  Indian  side  of  the  Ohio.  Two  hxmdred 
wooden  houses  of  boat-planks  or  of  logs  made  up  the  town. 
The  inhabitants  were  lazy  and  given  to  drink,  cultivated  little 
land,  and  lived  chiefly  on  venison,  wild  turkeys,  and  bread 
made  of  Indian  com.^  Food,  therefore,  was  scarce  and  dear ; 
nor  was  it  always  that  the  owner  of  a  few  bushels  of  "  red 
potatoes  "  or  a  half-dozen  barrels  of  flour  could  be  induced  to 
part  with  one  even  for  money.  Many  a  flat-boat  man  who 
stopped  at  the  place  to  buy  food  went  disappointed  away.^ 
Still  farther  down  the  river,  and  just  opposite  the  littie  Kar 
nawha,  lay  Belle  Pr6.  Fifteen  miles  beyond  was  another  dus- 
ter of  cabins  ;  but  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kanawha 
the  country  was  a  forest  of  "sugar-trees''  and  sycamores. 
All  day  long  flocks  of  wild  turkeys  littered  the  trees  over^ 
head,  ^  and  at  times  a  bear  or  an  elk  might  be  seen  swimming 
the  river.  ^  At  night  the  woods  on  every  hand  resounded 
with  the  bark  of  wolves.    Then  was  it  that  the  lonely  emi- 

♦  Autobiography  of  Major  Forman.  f  Jhid. 

X  Journal  of  a  Journey  through  the  United  States,  1796-'96.    Thomas  Chap* 

man,  Historical  Magazine,  June,  1869,  p.  867. 

^  Autobiography  of  Major  Foiman.  |  0hapman*8  JonmaL 

A  Ibid.  I  lUd. 

%  Ibid.    Also,  Forman's  Autobiography. 

$  Autobiography  of  Major  Forman. 
Toi-  n. — 10 
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grants  were  tormented  by  all  manner  of  fears.  To  go  t 
the  darkness  was  to  expose  tho  boat  to  beiiig  caught  upon  %  | 
planter  or  sfranded  upon  an  island.  To  tie  fast  to  the  bank  j 
was,  in  all  likeliiiood,  to  become  a  mark  for  Indian  bullets  be-  J 
fore  day.  If  the  dread  of  beiug  wrecked  overcame  the  dread  J 
of  being  shot,  the  fires  were  pnt  out,  the  sides  of  fie  cAbia  1 
protected  with  blankets  and  beds,  and  while  some  tried  to  sleep  I 
within,  others  stood  upon  the  deck,  axe  in  hand,  ready  to  cot  I 
the  ropes  at  the  first  soond  of  the  approaching  foe. 

Close  to  the  month  of  the  Great  Kanawha,  but  on  the  In-  i 
dian  side  of  the  Ohio,  stood  a  hamlet  long  an  object  of  inte 
est  to  passers  on  the  river.     There  the  houses  did  not  presentl 
the  eti'aggling  appoaranee  of   a  western  town,  but  were   8iv7 
ranged  with  all  the  regularity  of  a  European  city.     Gallipolia 
was  the  name  of  the  place,  and  a  stranger  who  landed  there 
without  a  knowledge  of  French  found  it  hard  to  make  himself 
understood. 

The  fotmding  of  G-aJlipolis  goes  bact  to  one  of  the  earliest 
and  most  shameful  piecea  of  land- jobbery  that  has  ever  ( 
graced  our  country.    Wltilo  the  New  England  Ohio  Company; 
was  urging  Congrees  to  sell  it  lands  upon  the  Ohio,  the  offi 
of  purchase  was  extended  to  take  in  another  company,  since  ' 
famous  as  the  Scioto,     Who  composed  the  Scioto  Land  Com^ 
pany  can  now,  perhaps,  never  be  fully  known  ;  but  it  is  cer- 
tain tliat  Manasseh  Cutler's  statement  that  "many  of  the  prio-  ■ 
cipal  characters  of  America "  *  were  concerned  in  it  is  tme^a 
and  it  is  highly  probable  that  among  them  were  Duer,  Le^4 
Cragie,  and  St.  Clair.      Bo  this  aa  it  may,  the  c-ompanj  no 
sooner  got  its  lands  than  an  agent  was  sent  over  the  sea  to 
procure  emigrants.     The  agent  was  Joel  Barlow,  now  remem- 
bered as  the  author  of  some  of   the  most  detestable  verset 
in  the  English  tongue.     Barlow  repaired  to  Paris,  and  there, 
just  after  the  opening  of  the  French  Eevolotion,  he  began  to 
sell  title-deeds  to  estates  in  the  West  at  five  shillings  the  acre. 
The  acconnta  which  he  gave  of  the  country  were  worthy  of 
the  pages  in  which  Sir  John  Mandeville  dcecribca  the  tree 
that  grew  matton,  and  the  man  who  found  in  the  shadow  of  a  J 
single  foot  a  refuge  from  the  fierce  rays  of  the  Bxm.     Eveiy  J 

•  Catleei  JoBmal,  Jul;  S7, 11S7. 
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purchaser  was  assured  that  he  wonld  soon  find  himself  in  the 
most  salubrious  of  climates  and  on  the  most  fertile  of  soils,  in 
a  land  where  there  were  no  grinding  taxes  to  pay,  no  military 
enrolments  to  fear,  no  soldiers  to  live  on  them  at  free  quarters. 
In  the  forests  were  neither  wolves  nor  foxes,  bears  nor  tigers. 
Past  their  land  flowed  a  river  well  called  Ohio,  "  The  Beauti- 
ful." In  its  waters  were  enormous  fish.  Along  its  banks  grew 
majestic  trees,  out  of  whose  sides  ran  sugar,  and  bushes  whose 
berries  yielded  wax.  Nay,  he  even  had  the  face  to  say  that 
in  a  land  where  every  winter  the  thermometer  goes  far  below 
zero  such  a  thing  as  frost  was  hardly  known !  * 

With  this  picture  before  them,  numbers  of  Frenchmen 
made  haste  to  sell  what  little  stores  of  worldly  goods  they  had 
and  buy  lands  in  America.  Before  the  close  of  1791  five  hun- 
dred emigrants  from  Havre,  from  Bordeaux,  from  Nantes,  and 
from  Eochelle  were  on  the  sea.  Some  could  build  coaches, 
some  could  make  perukes,  some  could  carve,  others  could  gild 
with  such  exquisite  cunning  that  their  work  had  been  thought 
not  unworthy  of  the  King. 

As  the  first  ship-load  were  about  to  set  sail  from  France» 
Barlow  sent  them  some  word  of  encouragement.  They  were 
under  the  charge  of  a  man  named  Boulogne,  and  to  him  the 
note  was  addressed.  He  was  bidden  to  inform  the  gentlemen 
proprietors  of  lands  on  the  Scioto,  soon  to  go  out  on  the  first 
ship,  that  each  was  to  receive  a  house-lot  and  a  right  to  the 
commons  in  the  city  they  were  about  to  found.  This  was  to 
encourage  them  to  go  on  in  their  generous  and  glorious  enters 
prise,  and  to  reward  them  then  for  the  patience  and  good  be- 
havior they  had  exhibited  since  leaving  Paris.  The  lots  were 
to  join  each  other,  and  be  laid  out  in  two  squares  in  the  heart 
of  the  city.  For  one.  Barlow  suggested  the  name  Premier 
Coup,  and  for  the  other,  ]fctrenne.  He  then  gave  them  some 
good  advice,  and  closed  his  note  by  saying  that  he  considered 
thera  as  the  fathers  and  founders  of  a  nation.  Their  names 
would  be  carved  on  the  trees  along  the  banks  of  tlie  Ohio,  cut 

—  ---       —  ---  -  —  --  -  ■ 

*  See  Volney*s  account  of  Gallipolia.  View  of  the  Climate  and  Soil  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  pp.  865->366.  Also,  Nouveau  Prospectus  de  la  Ck>m* 
pagnie  du  Scioto,  avec  plusieurs  extracts  de  lettres,  dcritea  du  Sdoto  m6me  «b 
iate  du  12  Octobre,  1790. 
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apon  the  stones  that  ahould  form  tlte  walk  of  their  future 
city,  written  on  the  hearts  of  their  posterity,  and  not  one  ior- 
gotten."  The  einigranta,  calling  down  blessings  on  Barlow,  J 
set  sail.  The  voyage  was  rough  and  tedious,  and,  long  before 
the  ships  entered  the  Potomac  and  tonched  the  dock  at  Alex- 
andria, the  gentlemen  proprietors  were  the  moat  unhappy  of 
men.f  HomQ-sickness,  sea-sickneBs,  bad  food,  bad  water,  and 
the  petty  jealonsies  which  spring  up  in  every  band  of  men, 
had  done  their  work. 

Meanwhile  an  agent  was  dispatched  by  Duer  to  meet  them.  J 
Ho  was  strictly  enjoined  to  make  himself  known  to  the  French 
Superintendent  Boulogne,  and  to  no  other.  He  was  to  have 
no  knowledge  of  Mr.  Barlow  or  his  agency  in  Europe.  He 
was  to  see  to  it  that  the  people  gave  out  that  they  were  going 
to  the  Mnekingnm,  The  purpose  of  the  company  socmB  to 
have  been  to  march  the  eettlers  over  the  mountains  to  Red 
Stone  Old  Fort,  and  send  them  thence  by  water  to  their  lands 
on  the  Scioto  river.  It  was  March  when  they  landed;  but  the 
summer  was  well  advanced  when  they  sot  off  for  the  Ohio. 
Some  delay  was  caused  by  the  badness  of  the  roads,  and  some 
by  the  scarcity  of  provisions.  One  letter  from  Lumrill's  Ferry, 
on  the  Youghiogheny,  assured  Duer  that  Indian  com  was  one 
dollar  and  tliirty-three  cents  a  hushel,  that  flour  stood  at  eight 
dollars  a  barrel,  and  that  very  little  was  to  be  liad  at  these 
prices  even  for  cash  in  Imnd."  Auothor,  fromWellsburg,  atthe 
mouth  of  Buffalo  Creek,  urged  him  on  no  account  to  let  the 
Frenchmen  come  over  the  mountains  till  the  harvest  was  past.  | 
At  the  same  time  came  news  from  Alexandria  of  the  most  diwj 
heartening  kind.  There  all  was  confusion.  Boulogne,  wh( 
has  been  pronounced  by  those  who  knew  him  to  have  been  i 
rascal  and  a  knave,  was  busy  persuading  the  people  not  to 

•  Daec  UiDuacripU,  No.  197.     New  York  Historicul  Society. 

f  On  Holiday,  U^y  S,  1T90,  the  ahip  Fairiot.  Iram  Havre  de  Grace,  in  Beventp 
four  d«yi,  reaolied  Alexandria  with  two  hundred  passengere.  "  We  *re  Informed 
lh»7  are  on  their  way  to  the  weetem  oonntrr,  and  that  a  miicb  lai^r  number  iiui]> 
bourly  be  cipeclwl  In  the  Potomac."  Tirginla  Gsiette  and  Aleiandria  AdrertUer, 
Hay  6,  17V0.  On  Uaj  tath  the  ahip  Liberty,  from  Havre,  in  sixty  days,  a 
with  one  bimdiwl  anil  twcoly. 

t  Duer  HuiuBcripta,  No.  SOO. 

•  nrid.,  So.  SM.  I  md,  Ifo.  SOi. 
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go.  Some  had  lost  clothiog,  some  had  lost  baggage,  and  now 
begged  the  Scioto  Company  to  pay  them  for  their  losses.  All 
agreed  that  the  land  to  which  they  were  come  bore  no  likeness 
to  that  land  of  promise  for  which  they  had  set  ont.  They 
longed  to  be  again  in  the  diogy  shops,  and  to  see  again  the  fa- 
miliar streets  and  the  familiar  faces  they  had  left  behind  them. 
They  mnrmnred  against  Barlow,  against  Duer,  against  the 
agent  sent  to  lead  them  into  the  wilderness.  They  tiUed  every 
mail  with  letters  of  complaint.*  A  few  took  refuge  with  the 
French  Minister  and  were  sent  home.  When  the  time  came 
to  march,  a  faction,  led  on  by  two  noisy  brawlers,  refused  to 
leave  Alexandria.  The  rest  did  not  want  to  go  without  them, 
and  demanded  that,  if  their  refractory  countrymen  failed  to 
overtake  them  at  Winchester,  those  who  wished  should  be  sent 
back  at  the  cost  of  the  company.f 

Ignorant  of  the  language,  knowing  nothing  of  the  ways  of 
the  people  or  the  directions  of  the  roads,  they  travelled  without 
concert,  and,  after  innumerable  trials,  reached  the  spot  de- 
scribed in  their  deeds.  But  they  reached  it  to  learn  that  those 
of  whom  they  bought  did  not  own  a  foot  of  land,  that  they 
had  sold  their  goods  and  quit  their  homes  in  France  to  come 
to  a  country  they  knew  not  how  to  cultivate,  and  at  a  time 
when  a  foe  they  knew  not  how  to  fight  was  carrying  ruin  to 
every  white  man's  door.  Thus  left  without  food,  without 
money,  without  land,  and  in  hourly  danger  of  an  Indian  attack, 
their  plight  wajs  indeed  unenviable.  But  that  buoyant  temper 
for  which  the  Celtic  race  is  justly  famed  kept  them  up,  and 
they  soon  had  a  clearing  made,  two  solid  blocks  of  log  cabins 
put  up,  and  here  and  there  a  kitchen-garden  laid  out.     The 

*  Quelques  Fran9ais  venus  en  Am^rique,  ont  fait  k  la  oompagnie  des  reprochef 
assez  &  tous  denu^s  de  fondement.  En  voici  Porigine.  La  oompagnie  ne  pen- 
Bant  pas  que  T^migration  seroit  aussi  considerable  k  aossi  rapide,  n'avoit  fait 
aucune  disposition  pour  receyoir  les  ^migrans,  rien  ne  s^est  trouY6  prdt  a  leur  ar- 
riv6e,  &  ils  n*ont  m6me  tu,  pendant  les  premiers  jours  qu'ils  ont  6t6  k  Alexan- 
drie,  personne  pour  leur  repondre."  NouYeau  Prospectus  de  la  Oompagnie  dn 
Scioto,  p.  16. 

t  Duer  Manuscripts,  No.  207.  J.  Guion  to  W.  Duer.  This  Guion  afterward 
lommitted  suicide.    Maryland  Gazette,  Maj  12,  1791. 

For  an  account  of  an  affraj  between  the  farmers  and  the  Frenchmen  neaf 
Winchester,  see  Virginia  Gazette  and  Alexandria  AdvertiBer,  October  %  1790.' 
ilio^  Tirgixda  Oentinel,  September,  1790.    MaiyUmd  Gaiette,  October  28, 1790. 
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labor  wMch  this  cost  them  was  immense.  The  land  was  covered 
with  a  growth  of  those  huge  sjcamorea  for  which  the  valley  of 
the  Ohio  is  still  renowned.  To  fell  one  of  these  is,  even  now, 
no  slight  matter  for  a  skilled  backwoodsman  armed  with  that 
most  splendid  of  all  cutting  toole,  the  American  axe.  But 
the  gilders  and  carvers,  the  coach-makers  and  peruke-maki 
with  the  rude  implements  at  their  command,  the  great  treol^ 
were  a  hundred-fold  more  formidable.  When  the  first  was  to 
be  cut  down,  a  dozen  settlers  tied  ropes  to  its  branches,  and, 
while  they  tugged  and  strained,  as  many  more,  with  axes  and 
hatchetfi,  knives  and  chisek,  chopped  at  its  root£.  Nor  were 
their  troubles  at  an  end  when  it  fell  The  huge  branches  cum- 
bered the  ground  more  than  ever.  The  tnmk  was  too  big  to 
cut  up,  and  too  green  to  bum.  They  determined,  therefore,  to 
bury  it,  and  while  some  lopped  off  the  branches,  otliers  dug  a 
deep  trench,  into  which,  by  dint  of  patient  labor,  it  was  rolled 
and  covered  up.* 

At  tlie  end  of  a  year  their  condition  became  more 
ate  than  ever.     Food  gave  out,  and  they  were  forced  to  beg 
or  buy  it  from  the  emigrants  that  went  by  on  the  river. 

In  the  spring  of  1702  the  Indians  carried  off  one  of  their 
number.  The  settlement  was  instantly  filled  with  alarm. 
A  meeting  was  called,  and  the  cjueetion,  "  Shall  we  go  or  stay  ? " 
again  debated.  Nothing  was  spared  that  conld  excit«  them. 
They  were  reminded  that  they  were  on  the  lands  of  the  Ohio 
Company  and  might  any  day  be  driven  from  their  homes ;  that 
the  Indians,  long  so  friendly,  had  become  hostile ;  and  were 
likely  any  night  to  drive  off  the  few  head  of  cattlo  and  take 
the  scalp  of  every  inhabitant  in  the  town ;  that  even  friends  at 
home  had  forgotten  them,  for  no  letters  liad  ever  reached  them 
since  they  came  into  the  valley.  This,  it  was  said,  was  easily 
explained.  Their  friends  still  remembered  them,  and  letters 
etill  came.  But  Mr.  Duer  kept  thom  back.  The  speaker  had 
talked  with  a  man  who  had  himself  sat  by  and  seen  Duer  open 
letter  after  letter  and  then  throw  it  away.  He  had  begged  to 
bo  allowed  to  take  tliem  to  GalUpolis,  but  Duer  wonld  not  let 
them  come.+     Exeiteil  by  such  tales,  and  alarme<l  by  the  profr 

•  AmericiD  Honeor,  vol.  i,  p.  86. 

f  B.  J.  D.  Jjk  Tun  te  W.  Daer,  CiiidiiiMti,  Htrdi  IV,  !79a.    Doer  Fkpa%l 
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pect  of  an  Indian  massacre,  some  plunged  into  the  forest  and 
pushed  on  to  Detroit.  Some  went  to  Kaskaskia.  A  few  re- 
mained. A  traveller  who  saw  the  place  later  describes  Gal- 
lipolis  as  "  a  Small,  miserable-looking  Village  of  upwards  of 
100  httle  wreached  Log  Cabbins."  The  inhabitants,  he  de- 
clares, were  "poor,  starved,  sickly  looking  Frenchmen,"  with 
"  Starvation  and  Sickness  strongly  pictured  in  their  faces."  * 
Every  spring  and  autumn  they  were  tormented  with  fever  and 
ague,  for  they  drank  no  water  save  what  they  drew  from  the 
Ohio,  and  were  too  indolent  to  drain  the  stagnant  pools  that 
surrounded  them  on  every  sidcf  In  1795,  such  was  their 
misery  that  Congress  gave  them  twenty-four  thousand  acres  of 
land  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Sandy  river.  Three 
years  later  twelve  hundred  more  were  added,  and  named  "  The 
French  Grant." 

Between  Gallipolis  and  Cincinnati  the  boatmen  passed 
Limestone,  Newport,  and  Columbia,  but  the  most  thriving  of 
the  three  did  not  number  seventy  log  and  frame  houses.  Be- 
low Cincinnati  the  country  that  lay  on  each  side  of  the  river 
was  unbroken  to  the  falls  of  the  Ohio.  J  At  every  bend  and 
turn  Indians  lay  in  wait  for  the  unwary  traveller.  But  no 
spot  was  so  dreaded  as  the  moilth  of  the  Scioto  river.  There 
the  Indians  had  a  cave,  long  unknown  to  the  white  men,  and 

Tol.  ii,  Manuscript  No.  256.  "  Discontent  and  discouragement  are  gaining  ^t 
on  the  settlers.  The  coldness  and  delaj  of  Government  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Western  Country  makes  them  fearful  that  the  war  will  continue  a 
long  time,  and  the  loss  of  a  number  (of  )  cattle  and  horses,  and  one  man,  taken 
about  three  weeks  ago,  renders  them  mistrustful  of  the  partiality  they  before  be* 
lieved  the  Indians  entertained  toward  them ;  one  other  thing  that  inquiets  them 
is  their  being  on  lands  of  the  Ohio  Company."  Letter  to  W.  Duer,  Marietta, 
April  6,  1792.  Duer  Papers,  vol.  ii.  Manuscript  No.  261.  The  story  of  the  with- 
held letters  is  mentioned  in  this  letter  also. 

*  Journal  of  a  Journey  through  the  United  States,  1796-'9d.  Thomas  Chapman, 
Historical  Magazine,  June,  1869,  p.  860. 

f  Ibid.  Volney,  who  saw  Gallipolis  in  1796,  says :  "  I  was  struck  with  its  wild 
appearance,  and  the  sallow  complexions,  thin  visages,  sickly  looks,  and  uneasy  air 
of  all  its  inhabitants."  View  of  the  Climate  and  Soil  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  p.  369. 

X  "The  Country,  a  dense  wilderness  to  the  Falls  of  Ohio,  except  a  small  Vine- 
yard, attempted  to  be  made  by  a  French  Gent",  a  few  miles  above  the  Falls." 
Autobiography  of  Major  Samuel  S.  Forman.  Historical  Magazine,  DeoembeTi 
1869,  p.  827. 
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thence  they  sallJed  forth  at  the  approach  of  every  keel-boat 
and  axk.*  At  the  falls  stood  Louisville.  The  streete  were 
regular.  The  houses,  of  hoat-planks  and  logs,  were  few  and 
small.  But  for  energy,  for  activity,  for  jollity,  the  place  had 
no  rival  on  the  Ohio.  Travellers  from  the  more  decorous 
towns  of  the  Eaet  were  shocked  at  the  balls,  the  drinking,  the 
fighting,  and  the  ntter  disregard  paid  to  the  Sabbath  day.f 
But  all  agreed  that  the  inhabitants  were  most  whole-souled  and 
hospitable.  The  favorite  drink  was  egguog.  The  favorite 
pastime  waa  bilhards,  and  every  morning  numbers  of  young 
wmneu,  escorted  by  the  young  men,  gathered  about  the  one 
billiard-table  in  the  town4  If  a  stranger  of  note  put  up  at  the 
only  tavern  and  gave  out  that  he  was  eome  to  stay  some  time, 
he  was  sure  to  be  called  on,  as  the  phrase  was,  to  sign  for 
balL*  When  the  night  came  the  garrison  at  Fort  JefEersoi 
would  furnish  the  music,  |  and  the  managers  would  ehooee  the 
dances.  The  first  was  usually  a  minuet,  and,  till  his  number 
was  called,  no  man  knew  with  whom  he  was  to  dance.  This 
over,  each  was  at  liberty  to  choose  his  own  partner  for  the  fin* 
"volunteer."*- 

The  falls  of  the  Ohio  seem,  from  such  evidence  as  can  bc(, 
collected,  to  have  been  lees  an  obstacle  to  navigation  then  thi 
at  present.  Huch  of  this  is  dae  to  the  rude  kind  of  boats  thett' 
in  use.  Much,  also,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  great  change^ 
which  civilization  has  produced  in  the  physical  features  of  th^ 

*  "  Th«  mouth  of  Ihc  Srioto  river  was  b  verj  duigeraus  pUce  to  paag  . 
The  cause  nhj  the  Sdoto  was  such  a  ilreadud  spot,  the  Indiana  had  a  aecrel  a 
to  hide,  which  was  never  dlsoovorcd  undl  after  the  war."   Autobiography  of  Uajokl 
Samuel  S.  FortDan,  Higtorical  UtigazmB,  December,  1869,  p.  820. 

I "  One  Sunday  morniag,  whea  no  alt  came  in  to  breakfast,  the;  obaerred  my  H 
Btor«  was  not  opened,  and  axkcd  the  reaaon  h^^.  I  answered,  Because  It  wai 
Sabbath  day.  Ob)  tbey  replied,  Sunday  had  not  yet  comeovtr  the  Uountalna. 
Tbs,  1  kiuwcred,  it  had,  that  1  brought  it  with  me.  W>;ll,  fmd  they,  you  are  lb* 
pti  person  who  has  kept  his  Store  ibut  in  this  Tillage  on  ibe  Sabbath  day," 
n>id.,  p.  8£B. 

%  "  Directly  oppoette  to  my  Store  aeiosi  the  ttroct  *m  a  DilUard  Table ;  b  tl 
momingB,  Hime  limc^  two  or  three  yuuug  [.adies  at  a  time  bonored  t 
call  to  take  a  fame,  that  being  a  fashionable  amiisajncnt  for  them — no  gambling 
only  the  inllant  bad  the  pleasure  to  fix>l  the  Land  Lc-rd's  bill.  It  that  was  but  t 
trifle  conaidcTine  the  honor."    Ibid.,  p.  838. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  827.  I  Ibid.,  p.  m.  *  lUd,  p.  tU. 
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ooimtry.  MiBionfi  of  acres  of  land  now  under  high  cnltiyation 
were  then  swamps  and  forest.  Water,  now  collected  by  in- 
numerable drains  and  ditches  and  hm'ried,  in  a  few  houis, 
through  brooks  and  streams  to  the  Ohio,  would  then  have  lain 
long  in  the  marshes  and  woods,  and  gone  by  slow  degrees  to 
the  creeks  and  streams.  Fed  gradually,  instead  of  suddenly, 
the  river  was  less  subject  to  low  water,  and  boats  seem,  even  in 
the  dry  months  of  the  year,  to  have  been  able  to  go  down  the 
falls  with  ease.  The  landlord  of  the  Lotdsville  tavern  was  for 
many  years  the  pilot*  Below  the  falls  was  "the  low  country." 
Few  emigrants  had  as  yet  gone  into  it,  and  a  boat  that  passed 
Louisville  seldom  stopped  short  of  New  Madrid  or  H^atchez. 
When  the  Mississippi  was  reached,  all  fear  of  the  IndianB 
ceased.  But  the  dangers  of  navigation  increased.  If  a  head 
wind  blew,  the  water  became  so  rough  that  the  clumsy  boats 
grew  unmanageable.f  Sometimes  the  bayous  would  suck  them 
in,  and  hours  be  spent  in  getting  them  out.  Planters  and 
sawyers  were  more  numerous  than  in  the  Ohio,  and  at  timeSi 
when  a  boat  made  fast  to  the  bank,  the  earth  would  cave  in 
and  destroy  it.  J 

Of  the  Mississippi  above  the  Ohio  no  accurate  geographical 
knowledge  had  been  gained.  Exploration  had  been  carried  as 
far  as  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony ;  but  the  source  was  still  un- 
known. On  the  best  maps  then  made  the  course  of  the  river 
above  the  forty-fifth  parallel  is  put  down  as  "  the  Mississippi 
by  conjecture."  One  geographer  ascribes  three  sources,  and 
calls  them  Marshy  Lake,  White  Bear  Lake,  and  Red  Lake.** 
Another  is  content  with  two.  [  A  third,  opposite  the  forty- 
fifth  parallel,  declares :  "  Thus  far  the  Mississippi  has  been  as- 

*  Autobiography  of  Major  Samuel  S.  Forman.  Historical  Magazine,  Deoem- 
ber,  1869,  p.  328. 

t  Ibid,  p.  880. 

X  ^  The  country  on  either  side  appeared  lower,  in  many  places,  than  the  rirer, 
A  in  some  places  a  low  place  called  bayous  would  suck  boats  in  a  few  Rods  k  giro 
immence  trouble  &  expence  to  get  them  bacic,  if  ever;  these  bayoes  k  the  Saw- 
yers &  planters  have  destroyed  many  boats  as  I  understand,  &  also,  after  boat! 
have  laid  to,  the  banlcs  have  caved  in  upon  them."    Ibid.,  p.  881. 

*  See  Fadcns's  Map,  1793.  The  streams  running  from  Marshy  Lake  and 
White  Bear  Lake  are  there  marked  "  the  Mississippi  by  conjecture.*' 

I  *' An  Accurate  Map  of  the  United  States  of  America  aocoiding  to  the  Tmly 
of  Peace  of  1788.'*    Smith,  Beid,  and  Waylaod. 
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eended,"  and  traces  the  river  to  White  Bear  I^ke.*  By  tha 
treaty  of  peace  it  was  decreed  that  part  of  the  northern  bound- 
ary of  the  United  States  should  be  a  line  running  due  west 
from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the  Misuiaaippi.  Over  that 
splendid  country  east  of  the  great  river,  and  now  embodied 
in  the  States  of  Michigan.  Wisconsin,  and  the  northern  parts 
of  Indiana  and  of  Illinois,  Indians,  Jesnits,  and  buffalo  roamed 
at  will.t 

Between  GallipoHs  and  the  Great  Lakes  there  were  no  town&  1 
At  ChiUicothe  was  an  Indian  village.     CoUuubuB  had  yet  to>  I 
be  founded.     Along  the  lake  neither  Toledo,  nor  Sanduel^, T 
nor  Cleveland,  nor  Erie  existed.    Forty  years  before,  a  band  of  I 
Frenchmen  had  stopped  at  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Erie, 
had  made  a  clearing,  put  up  a  rude  fort  of  chestnut  logs,  and 
called  it  Fort  Le  Presque  Isle.     It  was  the  firet  of  that  famous 
chain  of  forts  which  the  French  drew  from  their  eettlementa 
on  tlie  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Ohio.    But  in  1700  the  British  took 
it ;  in  1763  the  Indians  destroyed  it,  and  the  place  once  more 
became  a  wild,  J  and  was  still  one  when,  in  1792,  Pennaylv*- 
nia  bought  the  site  and  all  that  country  which  lies  between 
Lake  Erie,  New  York  west  line,  and  tJie  forty-second  paralkl 
of  northern  latitude.    South  of  "  The  Triangle,"  as  this  piece 

*  A  correcL  U:vp  of  the  Uolted  Stated  of  North  America,  inclu  ding  the  Britlih 
knd  Spnnish  Terrilorios,  csrcfuUf  laid  Jowii  agreeable  to  tlie  Treat;  of  1TS4,  by 
T,  Bowcn,  Geog*.     Banks's  Sjswm  o[  HnlTereal  Oeogrtphy. 

f  When  the  ol^hleenth  ccutnr;  iras  far  advuDCiid  buff&loea  were  atill  plentiful 
on  the  Iiabe  GrJo  shore.  "  BiiBalu,"  aays  a  FreucL  explorer,  "are  found  oa  the 
Bouth,  hul  not  OD  the  north  sboro."  DwnunoDta  relating  to  the  Colooial  tUetOTj 
of  the  Stale  of  Saw  York.  ¥ol.  ii,  p.  888.  So  plentiful  were  they  thai  what  Is 
now  Oak  Orchard  Greek,  in  Orleans  County,  New  York,  was  called  Rlrlire  anx 
Boiub.  Ibid.,  p.  88fl.  Weslwnrd,  in  what  la  now  Ohio  and  Indiana,  great  herds 
were  14  be  seen  wandering  so  Inte  as  IT.*)'),  and  from  their  hair  the  Indivu  n 
garters,  belts,  and  sL^he-i.  Ibid.,  pp.  BSD,  891,  aUo  vol.  x,  p.  !30.  But  tli9  J 
■peedlly  disappeared.  The  last  known  to  hare  been  killed  in  Ohlow 
linll,  who,  In  1T9S,  driven  from  a  herd,  wandered  too  near  the  little  town  cf  ^ 
□oUtpolis.  From  Kentucky  they  had  already  disappeared.  Along  the  Ohio,  it 
the  junction  with  the  Uiasi^Bippi.  a  traieller  declares,  "  In  the  woods  the  marks  of 
BuiAiloea  was  like  ■  oow-rard."  Biography  of  Uajor  Samuel  Forman.  Hlatodoal 
Mugazinc,  Dcocinber,  lS(i9,  p.  3211,  From  Green  rirer  to  tbe  Mississippi,  tnothet 
declares,  the  shores  of  the  Ohio  are  lined  with  baSUo.  (Charleston,  S.  C.)  CHy 
Gazette  and  Daily  Advertiser,  January  7,  I7B7. 

i  Deposition  of  Stephen  Coffla  to  Colonel  Johiuton  at  Hew  Torit,  Jannai;  10^ 
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was  called,  lay  the  "  donation  lands,"  the  "  Struck  District,'* 
and  the  certificate  lands,  into  which  the  Pennsylvania  Popnla- 
tion  Company*  was  vainly  striving  to  induce  settlers  to  go. 

The  origin  of  these  names  is  worthy  of  note.  In  the  clos- 
ing days  of  the  war  for  Independence,  when  all  the  evils  of 
paper  money  were  rife,  Pennsylvania  prepared  a  scale  of  de- 
preciation for  every  month  between  the  years  1777  and  1781, 
and  decreed  that  according  to  this  scale  the  troops  of  her  line 
should  be  paid.  As  money  to  pay  what  was  due  could  not 
then  be  had,  certificates  were  used,  and  to  them  the  name 
"  depreciation  certificates ''  was  given.  By  another  act,  passed 
late  in  December,  1780,  it  was  ordered  that  Certificates  of 
Depreciation  should  be  received  at  the  Land  OflSce  in  pay- 
ment of  the  purchase  money  of  unlocated  lands,  and  that  they 
should  there  be  taken  as  the  equivalent  of  coin.f  To  redeem 
this  promise  a  vast  stretch  of  country  was,  in  1783,  set  apart 
in  the  west.  It  began  at  that  point  where  the  Ohio  breaks 
through  the  western  boundary  of  the  State,  ran  up  the  Ohio 
to  the  Alleghany,  up  the  Alleghany  to  Mogulbughtiton  Creek, 
and  thence  along  a  due  west  course  to  the  western  boundary- 
line,  t    Within  this  area  were  the  "  certificate  lands." 

But  the  faith  of  Pennsylvania  had  also  been  pledged  to 
give  to  her  citizens  serving  in  the  Federal  army  "  certain  dona- 
tions and  quantities  of  land."  *  To  make  good  this  pledge  a 
second  area  was  set  apart.  It  lay  just  north  of  the  "  certificate 
lands,"  and  stretched  away  to  the  northern  limit  of  the  State. 
On  the  west  it  touched  Ohio.  On  the  east  the  boundaiy  was 
the  Alleghany  river,  from  Mogulbughtiton  to  Cagnawaga 
Creek,  and  a  meridian  to  the  south  boundary  of  New  York. 
These  were  the  "  donation  lands."  That  they  might  be  impar- 
tially distributed,  the  good  lands  and  the  bad  lands  alike,  a  lot- 
tery was  arranged,  wheels  made  ready,  and  each  claimant  suf- 
fered to  draw  a  number  of  tickets  according  to  his  rank.    No 

*  For  an  account  of  the  objects  of  this  company,  see  American  Daily  Advertisery 
Hay  20, 1792. 

f  An  Act  to  settle  and  adjust  the  accounts  of  the  troops  of  this  State  in  the 
gervice  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes  therein  mentioned.  Passed 
December  18,  1780.    Journals  of  the  Assembly,  pp.  66,  66. 

X  Passed  March  12,  1788.    Recorded  in  Law-Book  No.  II,  p.  4A. 

•  Passed  March  7, 178a 
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officer  conld  receive  more  than  two  thousand  acres.  No  pri- 
vate could  get  less  than  two  hundred. 

This  done,  William  Irvine,  a  revolutionary  general,  ex- 
plored the  lands  and  declared  that  in  one  district  they  were 
onfit  for  farming.  The  lota  in  this  region  were  instantly  with- 
drawn from  the  lottery,  and  in  time  it  came  to  be  known  as 
the  "  Struck  District."  While  engaged  in  this  work,  Irvine 
discovered  that  Pennsylvania  owned  bnt  a  few  miles  of  eoaat 
Qpon  the  lake.  The  purchase  of  "  The  Triangle  "  was  therefore 
made. 

In  New  York  there  were,  when  the  census  was  taken  in 
1790,  in  all  the  region  which  lay  between  Lake  Erie  and  Pre- 
emption Line,  bat  one  thousand  aud  eighty-one  jjeople  and 
thirty  towns.  The  largest  was  Canandaigua,  where  were  gath- 
ered eighteen  houses  and  one  hundred  and  six  souls.*  Nor 
was  the  country  to  the  eastward  much  more  thickly  settled. 
Numbers  of  pioneers,  as  they  came  out  from  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey,  had  taken  boat  up  the  Susquehanna  and  Tioga 
rivers  to  where  Elmira  now  stands,  had  gone  thence  by  land 
to  the  head  of  Seneca  Lake,  and  down  the  lake  and  river  to 
the  shores  of  Cayuga,  or  to  the  rich  valley  through  which  now 
winds  the  Erie  Canal.  Others  had  come  in  from  Connecticut, 
passing  Albany  and  Fort  Schuyler  on  their  way.  Whether 
they  went  out  from  Albany  by  the  river  or  the  road,  the  joui^ 
ney  was  equally  toilsome.  On  the  Mohawk  the  shoals  were 
numerous,  the  current  was  rapid,  the  boatmen  thieves,  and  the 
expense  of  transportation  enormous.  It  was  with  difficulty 
that  a  bateau  of  two  tons  burden  conld  be  taken  from  Sche- 
nectady to  Seneca  Falls,  and  for  each  ton  it  carried  more 
money  was  paid  than  is  now  exacted  for  transporting  one  hun- 
dred tons  twice  that  distance.t  By  land  the  roads  were  nar- 
row, the  bridges  small  and  ruinous,  and  the  settlements  far 

*  A  BiBtory  of  the  Furcbgje  uid  3«tllemeDt  nf  Western  Ken  York,  and  of 
the  Rise,  Progteu,  uid  Preieot  State  of  the  PrcBbfteri&n  Church  in  th«t  SecUon. 
J.  H.  Hotcbkin,  1S4S,  p.  ta. 

t  "  At  Ibkt  period  (t  191 )  Ibej  oould  onlr  tranaporC  from  one  uid  a  half  to  two 
toni  In  a  flat-boat,  at  aa  eipeoiB  of  from  aevetitv-STC  to  one  hundred  dollan  a 
Urn  from  Sobenectad;  to  this  plare  "  (Seneca  Falls),  Hialorj  of  the  Rise,  ProgreM, 
and  ciiiting  Oonditlon  of  the  Wssteni  Canala  In  the  State  of  New  York,  MO, 
18M.    BlUuli  WUion,  Appeniliz,  p.  08. 
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apart.  Log  huts  had  been  put  up  at  Bath,  at  Naples,  at  Ge- 
neva,^ at  Aurora,  at  Seneca  Falls,  at  Pahnyra,  at  Bidunond, 
and  at  Fort  Stanwix.  Some  nide  salt  works  were  to  be  seen 
on  the  shore  of  Onondaga  Lake,  and  a  few  bnshels  were  made 
each  day  in  a  log  hut  m  the  township  of  Brutus.t  But  a 
traveller  who  went  through  the  lake  region  in  1792  declared 
that  from  Onondaga  Hollow  to  Cayuga  Lake  the  whole  coun- 
try was  in  forest,  and  that,  in  what  is  now  the  township  of 
Marcellus,  he  saw  but  one  house  and  two  newly  put  up  huts.  J 
Bears  were  plentiful  in  the  woods.  The  streams  and  lakes 
abounded  with  salmon.*  Five  years  later  the  road  from  Utica 
to  the  Genesee  river  was  little  better  than  an  Lidian  trail.  | 
It  was  by  blazed  trails  that  immigrants  long  continued  to 
find  their  way  from  place  to  place.  They  travelled  usually  in 
bands,  for  the  steepness  of  the  hills  and  the  dangers  of  the 
swamps  and  rivers  were  far  too  formidable  to  be  encountered 
alone.'^    To  the  west  of  Seneca  Lake  lay  the  millions  of  acreB 

*  "  Geneva  U  a  amall,  unhealthy  Tillage  containing  about  fifteen  homes,  all  log 
except  three,  and  about  twenty  families."  Journal  of  Travels,  principally  by  Water, 
from  Albany  to  the  Seneca  Lake  in  1791.  Elkanah  Watson.  See  his  History,  etc., 
of  the  Western  Canals  of  New  York,  p.  60.  The  character  of  Geneva  seems  to  have 
been  bad.  Watson  complains  (1791)  of  being  "  troubled  most  of  the  night  by  gam^ 
biers  and  fleas — ^two  curses  of  society."  n>id.,  p.  60.  Another  traveller  who  saw 
the  place  in  1791  says :  "From  thence  we  continued  our  Journey  to  Geneva,  wher« 
there  was  a  log  tavern  kept  by  a  man  named  Jennings,  and  where  also  resided  in 
log  houses  one  or  two  Indian  traders  and  a  few  drunken  white  loafers."  O'Reilly's 
Mementos  of  Western  Settlement.  See  the  communication,  Thomas  Morris,  His- 
torical Magazine,  June,  1869,  p.  876. 

f  Journal  of  Travels,  principally  by  Water,  from  Albany  to  the  Ssneca  Lake  In 
1791.  Elkanah  Watson.  See  History,  etc.,  of  the  Western  Canals  of  New  York, 
pp.  42  and  47. 

X  A  History  of  the  Purchase  and  Settlement  of  Western  New  York,  eta  J. 
H.  Hotchkin,  p.  17. 

^  Watson's  Journal  of  Travels,  etc.,  pp.  84,  89,  44,  66. 

I  Ibid.,  p.  19.  "  There  was  at  that  time  (1791),  and  for  several  years  thereafter, 
only  one  Indian  path  leading  to  Niagara  (from  Canandaigua),  and  not  a  habitation 
of  any  kind  from  the  Genesee  river  to  the  fort  at  that  place."  Narrative  of  Events 
in  the  History  and  Settlement  of  Western  New  York,  in  the  Personal  Recollections 
of  Thomas  Morris.    Historical  Magazine,  June,  1869,  p.  876. 

^  But  there  were  other  obstacles  far  more  disheartening  to  the  emigrant. 
Major  Forman,  who  went  out  in  1793  to  keep  the  store  for  the  Holland  Land 
Company,  went  up  the  Mohawk  from  Schenectady  to  Utica  in  *'  bateaux."  *'I  sent 
oo  board  of  one  boat  a  keg  of  five  gallons  of  Spirits,  t  told  the  captaisi  H  wm 


Bobert  Morria  had  sold  to  tlie  Holland  Land  Compauj.  To^ 
the  east  of  tlie  lake  was  the  "  Military  Tract."  There  eeven-  * 
teen  hundred  thousand  aerea  had  been  6et  apart  by  New  York 
to  pay  tiie  bounties  due  the  men  who  in  her  name  bore  arms 
in  iiiG  lute  war.  The  tract  was  long  since  cut  up  into  counties 
but  ita  limit*  may  still  be  easily  discoTered.  1 

The  most  careless  observer  cannot  take  down  the  map  of  ' 
the  great  State,  and  turn  to  the  stretch  of  country  between  the 
Chenango,  the  Tiogst,  the  Mohawk,  and  the  Genesee,  without 
being  struck  by  tlie  singular  names  of  the  towns.  A  few  have 
been  called  after  their  founders.  Some  have  received  appella- 
tions whicli  are  but  slight  corruptioos  of  melodious  Indian 
tenna.  But  the  majority  have  been  called  after  men  and  cities 
once  famous  in  Greece  and  Rome.  Cicero  and  Tully,  Scipio 
and  Solon,  Homer,  Virgil,  Cato  and  Pompey,  Romulus  and 
ManliuH,  Syracuse  and  Sparta,  Rome,  Utica,  Ithaca,  Attica, 
and  Maratlion.  Such  are  a  few  of  the  towns  which,  witih 
scarce  an  exception,  lie  within  the  limits  of  the  military  tract. 

To  infer  from  tliis  that  the  dead  languages  were  more  gen- 
emUy  understood,  or  the  literature  of  them  more  justly  appro*  . 
ciuted,  than  at  present,  would  be  idle,  yet  it  should  seem  that  I 
many  uses  were  made  of  them  whicli  a  wiser  giueration  hu  J 
Been  fit  to  put  away.     If  a  writer  had  anytiiing  to  say  on  poli-  ] 
tics  OP  medinine,  physicg  or  morale,  he  felt  hiinnelf  bound  to  \ 
ninsack  tlie  writings  of  a  dozen  classic  authors  for  quotations 
for  his  essay.     It  is  almost  imiJossible,  therefore,  to  turn  over 
the  yellow  pages  of  a  pamphlet  or  glance  down  the  lines  of 
ft  newspaper  essay  on  the  most  trivial  of  subjecta  without -_ 
meeting  a  great  display  of  ancient  lore.     Even  in  the  populata 
speech  there  still  lingered  many  short  Lath)  phrases  whichl 
have  since  given  way  to  better  English  ones.     At  the  same  ■ 

for  their  uM,  proriJeil  ihey  dIJ  not  pilfer  mj  liquors  &  mke  goml  care  at  sll  Iha 
goods,  ft  vapDciall}'  tfaat  tbcc  woulil  let  me  know  how  tLoy  lapped  liquori  & 
le«ni  no  niarlu.  .  .  .  W«ll.  [lien.  Bo»b,  we  will  lell  jou— we  kioult  a  hoop  ana 
lido,  hunmer  •  cddckuirc  hvVKcvu  two  tttree  4  draw  whnt  we  wiim,  k  tbeB 
drive  the  hoop  buk—wunn times  we  linocit  tlie  bung  out  A  then  pnl  isod  In  the 
Uugshokd  (o  fill  it  up  after  we  take  wlmt  will  do,  A  put  the  tin  over  the  boof 
■gain."  "Tlie  fir«t  IThi.  of  Spirits  ever  brought  on  Ibal  »eltlcnioM  wis  i«- 
taiW  ihro'  a  goose-quill."  AiiIobinj;rapiij  of  Uajor  Saiauel  S.  Fonnan.  Hii 
lorloal  Magaiiue,  Dooembur,  166S,  pp.  336,  >I8. 
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time  new  forms  of  expression,  now  to  be  heard  from  the  lips 
of  the  most  fastidious,  were  just  coming  in.  lake  every  other 
new  thing  the  world  has  yet  seen,  they  were  bitterly  assailed 
with  scoJBfa  and  jeers.  You  could  not,  one  grumbler  com- 
plained, go  into  the  cofiee-house  of  an  evening  without  hearing 
some  person  of  fashion  declare  that  he  had  been  very  much 
"bored"  of  late,  or  that  the  weather  was  "infinitely"  hotter 
than  last  week.  Tradesmen  now  advertised  to  furnish  you  with 
hose,  garterings,  "and  everything  in  that  line."  Gentlemen 
might  any  day  be  heard  using  such  language  as  "  made  up  my 
mind,"  or  "  hurt  my  feelings,"*or  asserting  that  somebody  "  has 
committed  himself,"  and  cannot  go  back.  What  had  once 
been  a  "  pleasure  "  had  now  become  an  "  honor."  Events  once 
thought  disastrous  were  now  said  to  be  "  unpleasant."  *  Where 
did  such  phrases  come  from?  What  writer  of  repute  had 
sanctioned  them?  If  you  were  to  take  your  seat  near  one  of 
the  spruce  young  fellows  with  silk  waistcoats  and  bamboo 
canes  your  ears  were  sure  to  be  shocked  by  such  pronuncia- 
tions as  "  virchue,"  "  natchure,"  "  f ortchune,"  "  quietchude,*' 
"  distchurbed."  f  In  truth,  of  the  host  of  forgotten  plays  and 
novels,  written  by  Americans  toward  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, it  would  be  easy  to  name  many  in  which,  with  the  Irish- 
man and  the  Frenchman,  there  figures  a  prig  with  a  silly  and 
affected  manner  of  speech. 

While  one  part  of  the  community  was  expending  its  ingenu- 
ity in  adding  new  words  and  phrases  to  our  tongue,  the  ingenu- 
ity of  another  part  was  rapidly  adding  to  that  splendid  series 
of  inventions  and  discoveries  which  no  American  should  con- 
template without  feelings  of  peculiar  pride.  The  United  States 
patent  system  had  begun.  The  glory  of  it  belongs  to  Jefferson. 
He  inspired  it,  and  long  took  so  deepan  interest  in  its  workings 
that  he  may  well  be  called  the  founder  of  the  American  Patent- 
Office.  The  growth  of  it  is  marvellous.  To  one  who  wanders 
through  the  corridors  of  that  magnificent  building  and  beholds 
the  army  of  clerks  and  draughtsmen,  and  the  hundreds  of 

*  Federal  Gazette.     New  York  Packet,  August  15,  1789. 

f  See  To  the  Right  Honorable  Company  of  Critics,  Pedants,  and  Coxcombs.  Th« 
Petition  of  much  mortified  and  very  disconsolate  Prononoiatioii.  Columbian  llMft* 
lixM,  June,  17S9. 
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thonB&ndB  of  models  there  displayed,  it  seems  scarcely  to  ba  ^ 
believed  that  when  1800  came,  one  man  did  all  the  clerical 
labor,  and  a  dozen   pigeon-holes  held  aU  the  records  of  the 
office.     For  each  of  the  patents  which  then  existed  a  thooBand 
have  since  been  issued;*  nor  does  it  seem  too  much  to  say  ' 
that  before  1900  shall  have  been  reached  this  ratio  will  hara  1 
been  increased  twofold.      The  law  of  April  tenth,  1790,  estab*  ] 
Ushed  the  office,  made  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  1 
of  War,  and  the  Attomey-Gieneral  a  board  of  conimiesionere,  1 
and  bade  them  examine  the  claims  of  inventors  and  grant 
patents  to  the  deserving.     So  rigorously  did  the  board  con- 
strue the  law  that,  in  \79i),  but  three  were  issued.     In  1791 
the  number  rose  to  thirty-three.     The  next  year  it  fell  to 
eleven.     In  1793,  when  Jefferson  went  out  of  office,  twenty 
were  sealed.      The  moment  a  claim  came  into  the   Depart- 
ment of  Stat«,  Jefferson  would  summon  Knox  and  Randolph. 
The  three  would  meet,  go  over  the  application  most  critically, 
and  scrutinize  each  jwint  of  the  specification  with  the  ntmost 
care.     If  they  threw  out  the  claim,  the  decision  was  final.    , 
The  inventor  bad  no  appeal     If  they  determined  that  a  pat*  ■ 
ent  should  issue,  the  paper  was  signed  by  the  President  and  | 
Attorney-General,  and  the  inventor  paid  down  a  small  fee;    • 
For  receiving  and  filing  the  petition,  fifty  cents;   for  filing 
specifications,  ten  cents  the  hundred  words ;   for  making  out 
the  patent,  two  dollars;  for  affixing  the  great  seal,  one  dollar; 
for  indorsing  the  day  of  delivery,  twenty  cents.     It  was  a  long 
document  for  which  the  patentee  was  charged  four  dollars  and 
a  half.    Bnt  the  men  whose  clnnisy  machines  and  crude  de- 
vices had  been  thrown  out  raised  a  great  clamor.     The  power 
of  the  board  was  too  great.     It  was  outrageous  that  their  de- 
cision should  be  final.     There  ought  to  be  an  appeal.     Jeffer- 
Bon  combated  this,  but  the  cry  was  heard.     The  law  of  1790 
was  revised  in  1793,  and  revised  for  the  worse.     The  duty  of 
granting  patents  was  lodged  with  the  Secretary  of  State  alone. 
He  was  forbidden  to  reject  any  application  not  likely  to  be 
hurtful  to  the  interests  of  the  people,  and  the  cost  of  patentfl 
was  greatly  increased.    For  forty-three  years  this  law  continued 

*In  1800  the  whole  ODinbeT  at  pBt«Dt>  iuued  wu  268.    On  NoTenibcr  >l^  J 
1S84,  tOS,e89. 
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in  force.  Then  the  evils  which  grew  up  nnder  it  became  so 
rank  that  Congress  was  again  forced  to  interfere.  Five  months 
later,  December  fifteenth,  1836,  the  Post-OflSce  bnilding  was 
bnmed  to  the  ground.  With  it  went  the  seven  thousand 
models  of  the  Patent-Office,  by  far  the  noblest  collection  the 
world  could  then  show.  When  the  next  fire  occurred,  forty- 
one  years  after,  the  Patent-Office  had  obtained  a  building  of 
its  own,  and  the  seven  thousand  models  of  1836  had  become 
two  hundred  thousand  in  1877.  It  is  deeply  to  be  lamented 
that,  of  the  many  thousands  destroyed  in  1836,  so  few  have 
ever  been  replaced.  Not  even  a  complete  list  of  them  can 
now  be  had.  Yet,  most  happily,  it  is  not  impossible  to  form, 
from  the  fragments  of  information  gathered  elsewhere,  some 
conception  of  the  ingenuity  of  our  countrymen.  One  had 
invented  a  grain-cutter,  a  dock-cleaner,  and  a  threshing-ma- 
chine.* No  precise  account  of  his  work  has  come  down^  to 
us.  But  we  are  told  that  with  his  reaper  one  man  could  cut  five 
acres  of  wheat  a  day,  and  that  his  thresher  could  easily  beat 
out  as  much  grain  in  twelve  hours  as  forty  men.  Another  had 
devised  and  put  up  a  water-mill  for  roping  and  spinning 
combed  wool  and  flax.t  A  third  had  invented  a  candle-ma- 
chine, had  made  candles  from  the  lees  of  the  right  whale, 
and  had  seen  his  work  displayed,  and  warmly  praised  in  a  long 
memoir  by  the  President  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  New 
York.  J  A  fourth  had  discovered  a  way  of  turning  iron  into 
steel.**  A  fifth  had  encased  himself  in  a  strange  apparatus, 
had  surprised  the  fishermen  of  New  London  by  going  down  in 
four  fathoms  of  water,  had  walked  upon  the  bottom,  and  had 
come  up  after  being  three  minutes  in  the  sea.  |  A  sixth  took 
out  a  patent  for  a  machine  which  has  made  his  name  famous 
ever  since.  The  inventor  was  Whitney,  and  the  machine  he 
called  a  cotton-gin.     The  word  is  a  contraction  of  engine,  and 

*  The  inventor  was  Leonard  Harbah,  a  Baltimore  mecbanic.  His  three  models 
were  shown  Congress  in  1789.    Freeman's  Journal,  July  22, 1789. 

f  Federal  Gazette,  May  11,  1790. 

X  The  patentee  was  Benjamin  Folger,  of  Hudson,  N.  T.     See  Independent  Ga- 
letteer,  December  15,  1792;  also  August  20,  1791. 

*  American  Daily  Advertiser,  May  25,  1793.    Henry  Voight  is  referred  to. 

I  American  Daily  Advertiser,  December  19, 1793.    The  inventtfr  wai  **  Hft 
Torrey,  of  Lebanon." 
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wafl  at  that  time  given  to  any  piece  of  handy  mechanisni. 
was  himself  tho  son  of  a  thrifty  Massachusetts  farmer,  and  was 
born,  on  a  bleak  Decemher  morning  in  1 765,  at  "Westboroiigh, 
Worcester  County.  His  parents  gave  him  the  name  of  ElL 
But  nature  bestowed  upon  him  the  ability  to  handle  tools,  and 
that  strange  power  of  mind  which  has  well  been  called  in- 
ventive genius.  While  he  was  yet  a  child  both  these  gifts  b&- 
gan  to  display  themselves.  Before  he  was  ten  he  could  use 
every  tool  in  the  farm  workshop  with  a  dexterity  that  would 
have  deUghted  an  old  mechanic  Before  he  was  twelve  he 
made  a  violin,  and  act[uired  fame  as  a  mender  of  fiddles  in  all 
the  towns  of  the  neighborhood.  At  sixteen  he  became  a  nail- 
maker,  and  was  soon  known  as  the  best  in  Worcester  Coimty. 
When  this  businese  failed  him  lie  began  to  make  long  pins  for 
women's  bonnets,  and  walking-sticks  for  the  men.  At  twenty 
four  he  entered  Tale  College,  was  graduated  three  years  later 
became  a  te-acher,  and  soon  found  himself  in  the  family  of  Gen*  J 
eral  Nathanael  Greene,  at  Mulberry  Grove,  ne:ir  Savan: 
was  there  that  the  idea  of  a  gin  was  first  suggested  to  him,1 
The  story  has  been  often  told.  How  he  chanced  one  day  tsM 
hear  Mrs.  Greene  complaining  of  the  clumsiness  of  her  tar 
hour,  how  he  quickly  made  her  a  better,  how  she  remembered  ' 
his  ingenuity,  and  how,  when  some  planters  in  turn  complained 
to  her  of  the  diflicfdty  of  separating  cotton  from  its  seed,  she 
ui^d  them  to  take  their  troubles  to  her  friend.  At  that  time 
Whitney  had  never  beheld  the  growing  plant,  and  had  no  con- 
ception what  its  seed  was  like.  But  he  was  soon  at  work  npon 
his  task,  and  was  met  at  the  outset  by  two  troublesome  obsta- 
cles :  he  had  neither  money  nor  tools.  An  old  college  friend 
supplied  the  money.  The  tools  Whitney  made.  As  his  crude 
ideas  began  to  aesume  shape,  news  of  what  he  was  doing  got 
ftbroad.  In  a  moment  every  planter  who  owned  an  acre  of 
cotton-plants,  or  whose  plantation  was  ill  fitted  to  raising  indi- 
go and  rice,  mounted  his  horse  and  set  off  to  see  the  machine. 
The  account  these  men  gave  of  the  strange  jumble  of  wheels 
and  wires,  and  the  wonderful  tilings  it  would  surely  do,  made  aU 
classes  eager  to  behold  it.  Some  who  saw  it  longed  to  have  it^ 
and  one  dark  night  a  band  of  wretches  broke  open  a  building 
■ad  carried  oS  the  half -oompleted  gin.  Thenceforth  the  stoij  (^ 
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the  life  of  Whitney  is  the  story  of  the  life  of  every  great  inventor 
retold.  Half  mad  with  rage  and  despair,  he  fled  from  the  State 
for  whose  prosperity  he  was  to  do  so  much,  went  back  to  Con- 
necticut, and  there  completed  his  work.  But  he  had  not  been 
three  days  out  of  sight  of  the  houses  of  Savannah  when  a  let* 
ter  was  posting  after  him  with  word  that  two  other  claimants 
of  the  invention  had  appeared.  A  few  weeks  later  a  gin 
which  bore  a  close  likeness  to  that  of  Whitney  came  out  On 
the  fourteenth  of  March,  1794,  he  received  his  patent.  In  1801 
South  Carolina  bought  it.  In  1802  North  Carolina,  and  soon 
after  Tennessee  did  the  same.  But,  long  before  the  purchase- 
money  had  all  been  paid.  South  Carolina  and  Tennessee  basely 
repudiated  the  act.    Georgia  gave  him  endless  suits. 

To  choose  a  date  which  may,  with  justice,  be  regarded  as 
that  of  the  rise  of  the  cotton  industry  of  our  country  is  indeed 
impossible.  Yet  it  is  not  too  much  to  assert  that  from  the 
day  when  the  gin  of  Whitney  appeared  the  prosperity  of  that 
great  branch  of  labor  was  assured.  From  such  imperfect  in- 
formation as  can  now  be  had,  it  seems  that,  while  the  conn 
try  was  still  under  British  rule,  sacks  and  barrels  of  cotton 
had  been  sent  over  the  sea.  But  of  all  this  not  one  pound 
grew  upon  our  soil.  Every  fibre  of  it  came  from  the  Span- 
ish Main.  The  earliest  plantation  of  sea-cotton  and  upland- 
cotton  for  exportation  was,  it  is  quite  likely,  in  1789.  The 
next  year  some  bundles,  then  known  as  packets,  went  over 
to  England  and  sold  for  twenty-two  pence  the  pound.  In 
the  United  States  the  price  was  fourteen  and  a  half  cents 
the  pound  in  1790.  But  it  rose  steadily  year  by  year,  till, 
when  the  century  clooed,  a  pound  brought  forty-four  cents.* 

Meanwhile  the  spinners  had  not  been  idle.  After  bearing 
up  for  three  years  against  such  failure  as  would  have  dis- 
heartened most  men,  the  Beverly  Company  cried  out  to  Mas- 
sachusetts for  help.  They  had,  the  owners  declared,  spent 
four  thousand  pounds.  Yet  their  machinery  was  not  worth 
two  thousand.  They  could  stand  the  drain  no  longer.  Unless 
they  had  help,  and  that  speedily,  they  were  ruined  men.     The 

^-■-  »■-!  ■■  ■■■  »■——-■■■■  ■■  ■■■II        ■     .^M^ M^M  ■■■»■—■■■■  »■  ^  I  !■■■  I  ^ 

*  The  price  of  cotton  in  the  United  States  in  1790  was  143^  cents;  1791,  26 
cents ;  1792,  29  cents ;  1793,  83  cents ;  1794,  83  cents ;  1796,  86>^  cents ;  179^ 
i4  cents. 
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Gunerul  Court  Iioiird  tlmir  jimyor  and  gave  them  a.  tliouBand 
poundH  iit«rllnp.     In   Kliodc  Island,  as  early  bb  1788,  a  mill  ' 
IkmI  lnHMi  put  ii|iut  I'rovidonce  fortheraaDufacture  of  "Home*  J 
iil»iiii  (Jlol.li."     Till!  imrjwflo  of  the  owner  was  to  make  jeana 
of  linon  waq)  ti]tua  by  hand.     But,  hearing  of  the  wonderfnl 
tnachlno  of   lliigfi  Orr,  thoy  eeiit  to    Bridgewater,  procured 
drawlngii  i>t  the  Htat^'s  model,  and  soon  rnade  a  eet  of  theii 
own.     'I'ho  fiwt  built  woa  a  carder.     Then  came  a  EpinniBg- 
tt%nw  with  »4p;ht  heads  of  four  spindlea  ea«h,  operated  by  a 
Imild-turituit  (•rank.     But  to  turn  the  crank  was  a  labor  which 
no  man  would  willingly  perform.     It  was  worse  than  the  J 
tn^icl-riiill  1 

ThH  j'lniiy,  tliorofore,  was  soon  carried  to  Pawtncket,  put 
iij)  111  an  old  mill,  and  the  crank  made  fast  to  the  shaft  of  a 
nido  wat<!rwhvel.  But  the  machine  that  was  too  laborious  to 
work  by  hainl  wujt  too  imperfect  to  be  worked  by  water,  and 
WW,  (ift'ir  a  few  trials,  sold  to  Moses  Brown, 

'J'lai  iiicntinn  of  that  name  calls  up  the  recollection  of  an*  I 
ritliur  who  1h  justly  honored  as  the  founder  of  the  &Tst  cotton  fae-  j 
tory  hi  Aiiiorica.     Samuel  Slater  was  an  Englishman,  a  nativa  1 
lit  Darbyaliire,  and  while  yet  a  lad  was  bound  apprentice  to  [ 
JpiliHllall  Htrutt,atill  remembered  as  the  inventor  of  the  Derby  J 
rilibuil  Btotilring-fraine.     In  the  factories  of  Stmtt  young  Sla-  ] 
lor  jfwiw  up,  learned  to  weave  and  spin,  and  before  he  was  4 
Iwiinly  nould  make  with  his  own  hands  every  part  of  an  Ark- 
wH^lit  muiihllie.     When  lie  waa  twenty-one  he  saw  in  a  news- 
[Mpttr  that  in  Ajuerica  one  State  had  given  a  hundred  pounds 
for  a  nhiniHy  carding-niachiue.     In  another  a  great  premium 
WHM  olTiirtid  to  the  man  Incky  erough  to  devise  a  machine  for  1 
Mpiiinlti^  cott<)D  thread.     The  prize  was  a  tempting  one.     He  J 
duluriiilntid  to  have  it,  and,  on  the  thirteenth  of  September,  ' 
17HU,  Hiiilud  down  the  Thames  for  America.     Sbrty-six  days  1 
Inter  hii  iutido'l  at  New  York,  went  at  once  to  the  factory  of  ' 
lhn  inaiiuraiitnrin^  company,  and  came  away  in  disgust.     In- 
diti>d,  lid  wail  alrtiut  to  leave  the  city  for  Philadelphia  when  he 
lnuiPil   Unit  Aliny  and  Brown,  of  Pawtucket,  had  begun  the 
liiiiiiiirnoluru   of   cotton   cloth.     To  Pawtucket,  therefore,  he 
Wi'iil,  mid,  in  ilauiiary,  1790,  rode  out  with  Brown  to  view 
Llw  mill.    No  sootier  did  be  behold  the  strange  collection  of 
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billies  and  jennies  that  littered  the  room  than  he  pronounced 
them  worthless,  and  urged  Brown  to  throw  them  aside.  His 
advice  was  taken,  and  for  eleven  months  Slater  worked  nnceas- 
ingly  in  making  new.  Difficulties  met  him  at  every  turn. 
Mechanics  were  scarce.  Their  skill  was  of  a  low  order.  He 
was  forced  to  mark  out  the  pattern  of  every  piece  of  the  ma- 
chines himself.  In  December  his  work  was  over,  and  on  the 
twentieth  of  that  month  three  carders  and  seventy-two  spindles 
of  the  Arkwright  pattern  were  set  in  motion  by  the  water- 
wheel  of  an  old  fuller's  mill  at  Pawtucket.  There  were,  in 
1790,  many  places  in  the  country  where  mixed  goods  of  linen 
and  cotton  were  made.  In  New  England,  in  New  York,  in 
Pennsylvania,  cotton  weft  was  woven  into  velvets  and  fustians 
and  jeans  with  linen  warp.  But  not  one  yard  of  cotton  cloth 
had  yet  been  made.  Ninety  years  later,  when  the  tenth  cen- 
sus was  taken,  there  were  in  our  country  two  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-three  cotton  looms, 
giving  employment  to  almost  as  many  human  beings  as,  when 
the  first  census  was  taken,  made  up  the  population  of  New 
Jersey.*  In  1793  the  cotton  yield  was  five  millions  of  pounds. 
Of  this,  one  tenth  went  abroad.t 

That  so  little  was  exported  is  to  be  ascribed  in  part  to  the 
labor  of  cleaning  it,  to  the  lack  of  a  treaty  with  England,  and 
to  the  brisk  trade  which  every  merchant  then  carried  on  with 
the  islands  and  ports  of  France.  A  decree  had  gone  out  from 
the  National  Convention  giving  to  neutral  vessels  the  rights 
of  French  ships.  The  news  was  received  with  joy.  The  next 
month  hundreds  of  vessels  scarce  fit  to  go  out  of  sight  of  land 
were  heavy  with  produce,  and  on  their  way  to  the  Windward 
Isles.  The  planters  of  St.  Lude,  of  Martinique,  of  Guade- 
loupe, of  Montserrat,  of  Antigua,  and  St.  Kitts,  were  amazed 
at  the  numbers  of  ships  that  came  to  them  from  ports  on  the 
American  coast.  Traders  from  Boston  and  Philadelphia  vied 
with  each  other  m  their  eagerness  to  exchange  quintals  of  fish 

*  In  1790  the  population  of  New  Jersey  was  184,189.  In  1880  the  number  of 
persons  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  cloth,  agents,  clerks,  mechanics, 
women  and  operatives  included,  was  181,628. 

f  A  number  of  bags  of  cotton  were  offered  for  sale  at  Philadelphia  in  1794^ 
6ee  American  Daily  A4Tertlfler,  Jn^y  8, 1794,  and  October  11, 1794. 
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uid  barrela  of  floor  for  Backs  of  coffee  and  bundles  of  hides. 
Some  went  home  laden  with  rum.  Some  had  their  holds 
packed  full  with  sugar,  while  numbers  brought  back  to  Phila- 
delphia or  New  York  families  of  unhappy  refugees  from 
Cape  Franjois. 

Of  this  gallant  navy  of  merchantmen,  however,  many  line  I 
echoonere  and  briga,  before  the  autumn  went  out,  rode  at  ' 
anchor  in  the  harbore,  or  beat  themselvea  to  pieces  at  the 
wharves  of  the  British  "West  Indian  ports.  England  had 
refused  to  look  upon  the  trade  as  neutral.  Nothing,  she  de- 
clared, but  hunger  and  the  miseries  of  war  had  opened  the 
ports  of  France  to  the  merchant*  of  the  United  States.  It 
was  clearly  a  war  measure,  and  every  neutral  who  set  out  for 
the  harbor  of  a  French  town  with  a  cargo  of  breadstufis  or  a 
shipload  of  flsh  did  so  at  his  own  risk  and  peril.  Her  cruisers 
were  bidden  to  seize  French  property  found  upon  the  decks  of 
neutral  ships,  to  bring  into  English  havens  all  vessels  laden 
with  food,  and  to  board  and  search  all  American  merchantmen 
for  sailors  EngHsh-born.  So  strictly  were  these  commands 
obeyed  that,  when  the  year  1794  opened,  hundreds  of  Ameri- 
can vessels,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  of  American 
goods,  were  in  English  hands.*  The  Consul  at  St.  Euetatia 
Bent  a  list  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  condemned  by  British 
cctirts.f  From  Bermuda  came  the  names  of  eleven  more.  J 
The  governor  of  every  petty  island  which  England  then  owned 
in  the  West  Indian  Sea  was  by  law  an  admiralty  judge.  Borne 
were  grossly  ignorant  of  their  duty.  Some  to  ignorance 
united  dishonesty  and  an  itching  palm.  But  of  them  all  the 
most  ahamelesH  and  infamous  sat  at  Bermuda.  It  was  a  dark 
day  for  any  ciptain  ivho,  driven  by  stress  of  wtatlier  or  luck  of 
water,  entered  llm  harbor  of  St.  George.  Scarcely  would  the 
anchor  toucb  the  bottom  when  a  crew  would  put  oS  from 
shore,  clamber  up  the  sides  of  the  ship,  and  begin  their  infa- 
mous work.  The  baggage  would  be  carried  on  deck,  trunks 
and  cases  broken  open,  beds  cut  up,  bundles  torn  apart,  and  a 
general  search  made  for  money,  papers,  trinkets,  and  gems. 

"  Sm  New  Tork  Journal.  Unrch  lb,  ITS-I ;  Uarch  22,  ITH. 

^  Kew  Tork  Journal,  Mirch  39,  1 791. 

t  AfieriMs  Dtllf  AdTartiser,  luoMtf  i,  17M. 
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The  passengers  would  next  be  summoned,  their  persons 
searched  without  regard  to  sex,  and  every  shred  of  clothing 
taken  from  them  save  the  little  they  had  upon  their  backs.  In 
this  plight  they  would  be  hastily  put  on  shore,  and  left  to  the 
mercy  of  the  conmiissaiy  of  war.  The  crew  would  then  be 
abused,  insulted,  and  pressed  into  the  service  of  some  privateer, 
the  ship  hauled  to  the  wharf,  her  sails  unbent,  and  her  cargo  run 
out.*  To  seek  help  of  the  judge  was  a  waste  of  time.  He  con- 
demned every  vessel  brought  into  court,  and,  when  condemned, 
put  as  many  obstacles  as  he  could  in  the  way  of  an  appeal.t 

At  Martinique  the  treatment  of  American  seamen  was 
horrible.  In  February  a  fleet  and  an  army  suddenly  appeared 
off  the  harbor  of  St.  Pieire.  The  fleet  bombarded  the  town. 
The  troops  landed  and  took  it  The  marines  then  boarded 
every  American  ship  at  the  port.  Their  sails  were  unbent. 
Their  colors  were  torn  down.  The  seamen  were  dragged, 
without  so  much  as  a  change  of  clothes,  to  the  deck  of  a  man« 
of -war,  hastily  examined,  and  sent  to  the  dingy  hold  of  a  prison- 
ship  near  by.  There  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  them  were  shut 
up  for  three  days.  When  they  at  last  came  out  they  were  a 
sight  to  behold.  Their  tongues  were  swollen  from  thirst. 
Their  bodies  were  weak  from  hunger.  Meanwhile,  the  brigs 
and  schooners  they  had  once  manned  had  become  worthless 
wrecks.  Some  had  been  moored  so  close  that  they  had  chafed 
through  and  sunk.  Some  had  broken  from  their  moorings  and 
gone  out  to  sea.   Others  had  stranded  on  the  shore  and  bilged.  % 

At  St.  Kitts  matters  were  quite  as  bad.  At  one  time  as 
many  as  thirty-five  sail  were  libelled  at  Basseterre.  If  the  cap- 
tains applied  to  the  judge  to  know  for  what  reason  they  were 
detained,  he  put  them  off  with  a  surly  answer,  or  bade  them 
ask  the  owners  of  the  privateer  that  took  them.  If  they 
went  to  the  owners,  they  were  sent  back  to  the  judge.  If, 
weary  of  such  treatment,  they  hinted  that  a  bitter  reckoning 
would  be  demanded  by  the  United  States,  their  hearers  laughed 
in  their  faces.     "What,"  said  the  Englishmen,  "what  can 

*  American  Daily  Advertiser,  January  4,  1794. 
f  See  the  case  of  the  ship  Two  Friends. 

t  See  a  statement  signed  by  forty  captains  in  General  AdvertiBer,  ICay  Sfl^ 
17M. 
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America  do  with  Great  Britain,  who  is  determined  to  have  no 
neutrals  in  this  contest  i  Six  or  seven  frigates  can  block  your 
whole  coast."  *  Indeed,  it  soon  became  iraposaible  to  take  up 
the  morning  newspaper  without  finding  at  leaat  a  column  of 
letters  from  captains  whose  ships  werti  detained  by  the  Britisli 
at  porta  in  the  Caribbean  Sea.  The  merchants  of  Philadelphia 
said  no  more  than  the  simple  truth  when  they  told  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  tliat  it  had  become  the  practice  of  English  priva- 
teers to  send  into  the  nearest  haven  every  American  ship  they 
met  \vith  bonnd  from  a  French  West  Indian  port.  Proofe  of 
Buch  depredations  had  long  been  collecting  in  the  Secretary's 
office.  Jefferson  had  begun  to  gather  them  early  in  1793. 
"Wlion  Randolph  succeeded  him,  they  made  a  huge  volume, 
and  were  by  him  reduced  to  order.  It  was  then  found  tliat 
they  contained  charges  against  the  English,  the  French,  the 
Spaniards,  and  the  Dutch. 

British  privateers  had  plundered  American  ships,  had 
driven  them  from  their  coiuse,  liad  forced  them,  on  groundless 
suspicion,  into  foreign  porta.  There  they  had  been  kept  for 
months  on  frivolous  pretests  which  nothing  but  tlie  ingenuity 
of  a  lawyer  could  concoct.  The  cargoes  had  been  suffered  to 
mould  and  rot.  The  ships  had  beaten  themselves  to  pieces  on 
the  docks.  The  crews  had  been  shamefully  maltreated.  Brit^ 
ish  war-sliips  had  hailed  American  merchantmen  on  the  high 
seas,  British  marines  had  dragged  American  citizens  from  the 
decks  of  their  own  brigs,  and  bad  left  the  captains  to  find  their 
ways  to  port  as  best  they  could,  with  a  damaged  cargo  and  a 
crippled  crew.  British  regulations  had  driven  American  com 
and  provisions  from  the  ports  of  France,  and  sent  thorn  to  the 
ports  of  England.  British  admiralty  judges  in  the  West  In- 
dies bad  become  notorious  for  the  rigor  of  their  Bhamefn]  , 
deeds.  ^ 

The  French  were  equally  culpable.     Their  privateers  har*™ 
assed  American  traders  no  less  than  the  British,     Two  French 


•  Letter  from  >n  Anierican  capuin  &t  Basseterre  to  his  friend  st  Baltimore. 
American  Daily  AdrerliMr,  Mari:li  20,  179*.  See,  tlso,  a  Iclter  froia»gpnll'"raan 
Hi  Kt.  Eitta,  GlC.,  and  ■  li-tler  troio  a  captain  carried  Inw  Mnntseiml  by  tbc  firit- 
iflli  to  hln  owner  in  ConnecilcKit  American  Dall;  AdierilBer,  Uarch  IS,  1194. 
See,  alw,  the  acr^unt  ot  tbe  ahlp  f^  L»dj. 
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war  ships  had,  m  the  light  of  day,  committed  enormities  cm 
Ainerican  vessels.  Their  acts  of  admiralty  were  as  oppressive 
as  any  done  at  Bermuda  or  St.  Kitts.  They  had  laid  an  em- 
bargo  on  American  vessels  in  French  ports.  Debts  they  hi^ 
solemnly  bound  themselves  to  pay  in  coin  had  been  basely  paid 
in  assignats. 

All  these  facts  had  been  communicated  by  Kandolph  to 
Washington,  and  had  by  Washington  been  laid  before  Con.'- 
gress.  But  they  were  already  well  known  to  both  Houses. 
Not  a  member  from  the  shore  towns  bnt  could  call  over  a 
list  of  names  of  speculators  whose  ships  had  gone  out  heavy 
with  produce,  and  had  not  yet  come  back,  and  who,  ruined  and 
broken  men,  spent  half  their  time  at  the  inns,  questioning  tray* 
ellers  and  waiting  for  letters,  and  half  on  the  docks  and  the 
shore,  in  the  vain  hope  of  catching  a  glimpse  of  their  returo^ 
ing  vessels.  Others  had  read  in  the  Advertiser  and  the  GasseV 
teer  the  long  columns  of  letters  from  Antigua,  from  Bermuda, 
from  St.  Christopher,  from  Basseterre,  and  the  stirring  language 
in  which  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain  had  been  denounced  in 
every  sea  town  in  the  land.  The  merchants  of  Philadelphia 
had  drawn  up  a  vigorous  complaint.*  The  Democratic  So- 
ciety had  cried  out  for  war.  The  traders  of  Charleston  had, 
at  a  great  meeting  in  the  Exchange,  passed  strong  resolutions, 
and  sent  a  committee  through  the  town  to  gather  signatures.f 
From  Boston,  from  Portsmouth,  from  New  York,  J  came 
papers  of  a  like  kind. 

But  the  men  who  protested  least  and  suffered  most  were 
the  seamen  and  those  who,  in  the  ports  of  New  £ngland| 
made  their  living  from  the  sea.  Their  lot  was  indeed  a  hard 
one.  Alarmed  by  the  letters  which  came  in  every  packet 
from  L'Orient  and  St.  Batts,  owners  no  longer  sent  out  their 
brigs  and  snows  loaded  with  flour  and  quintals  of  fish.  The 
captains  moped  in  their  cabins.  The  crews  spent  their  time 
in  idleness  on  shore.  Cod  and  herring  were  no  longer  taken 
on  the  Grand  Banks.  The  salmon  and  the  alewif e  were  im- 
molested  in  the  Merrimac.    Nets  and  fishing-boats  blackened 

*  American  Dailj  Advertiser,  January  16,  17M. 

t  Ibid.,  March  21,  1794. 

X  Boston  Gazette,  March  24^  1791. 
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the  beach  of  that  beautif  ol  baren  at  whose  entrance  Btande  tha 
reef  of  Nonnan'e  Woe.  Whalers  could  not  diBpose  of  their  oil. 
Farmers  who  had  come  down  to  the  coast  to  Bell  their  grain, 
that  they  might  mend  their  bams  or  purchase  a  east-iron-moold- 
board  plough,  went  back  disconeolatc  to  their  homes.  The 
town  of  Salem  presented  a  most  doleful  sight.  Gloom,  it  was 
said,  and  anxiety,  sat  on  every  face.  The  niercUants  ceased  to 
buy  and  sell  The  sailors  strolled  lazily  through  the  town- 
The  laborers  were  starving  in  idleness.*  At  Gloucester  two 
hundred  seamen,  whose  ships  lay  anchored  in  the  bay,  formed 
a  [(rocession,  marched  through  the  streets,  went  out  to  the  old 
fort,  pnt  up  a  flag,  and  declared  they  would  defend  it  against 
British  insolence  to  the  laatf  From  Portsmouth  came  an 
asBurance  to  Congress  that  the  people  of  that  town  were  ready 
for  war.  ^  At  Marblehead  three  thousand  men  had  begun  to 
driU. 

Such  manifestations  soon  produced  an  effect,  and  Congress, 
in  great  alann,  began  to  put  the  country  in  a  state  of  defence. 
On  the  fourth  of  March  a  bill  was  reported  and  quickly  passed 
providing  for  the  fortification  of  harbora.  One  week  later  tha 
navy  was  begun. 

The  cause  of  the  framing  of  the  navy  bill  was  the  depre- 
dations committed  on  our  commerce  by  the  xebecs  and  cruis- 
^rs  of  Alters.  The  time  had  never  been  when  it  was  quite 
iiafo  for  a  merchantman  flying  the  American  flag  to  enter 
the  Jlediterraneao  Sea.  The  one  nation  of  whom  the  pirates 
had  a  real  fear  was  England.  Her  Sag  and  her  passes  were 
respected,  and  it  was  nnder  English  Mediterranean  passes, 
forged  or  purchased,  that  most  of  the  American  ships  sailed. 
The  pass  was  written  on  a  sheet  of  parchment  ornamented 
round  the  margin  with  figures  and  cnrvee.  Not  an  Algerina 
captain  could  read  one  word  of  English,  though  he  might,  per- 
haps, know  the  language  when  he  heard  it  spoken.  It  was  hia 
cnstom,  therefore,  to  board  each  vessel,  demand  by  signs  the 
parchment,  take  from  the  folds  of  his  garment  a  curiously 
notched  stick,  and  apply  it  to  the  border  of  the  pass.     If  the 

•  BosKin  Ouette,  Mireh  29,  I7»4. 

f  Ibid.,  Uftrcb  3B,  t7M. 

)  Amerieui  Dtilj  AdTertiier,  JTuiui?  10,  ITH. 
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notcheB  fitted  the  carves  of  the  border,  the  pass  vras,  in  his 
eyes,  good,  the  ship  was  declared  an  English  one,  and  suffered 
to  sail  on  in  peace.*  Such  practices,  however,  conld  not  be 
conntenanced  by  government,  and,  as  no  treaty  had  ever  been 
made  with  Algiers,  it  seemed  best  to  make  the  attempt.  John 
Paul  Jones,  of  naval  fame,  was  chosen  to  be  consul,  and  bidden 
to  hasten  to  Algiers  and  conclude  a  treaty  on  the  best  terms 
he  could.    But  he  died  before  his  mission  began. 

Barclay,  who  made  the  treaty  with  Morocco,  was  chosen 
next.  But  he  too  died,  and  the  work  passed  to  David 
Humphreys,  minister  to  the  Portuguese.  For  some  time  Por- 
tugal had  been  at  war  with  the  Algerines,  had  closed  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  kept  the  pirates  within  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea.  Now,  before  Humphreys  could  reach  Algiers, 
peace  was  made  through  the  influence  of  Great  Britain.  The 
Portuguese  squadron  left  the  Straits,  eight  Algerine  cruisers 
sailed  into  the  Atlantic,  and  began  to  prey  on  American  ships. 

A  message  from  the  President  gave  these  facts  to  Congress, 
and  the  question  at  once  arose,  Should  a  naval  force  be  sent 
against  the  pirates,  should  a  treaty  be  bought,  or  was  it  for  the 
welfare  of  the  country  to  do  both  ?  Congress  voted  to  do  both, 
and  bade  a  committee  report  on  the  naval  force  needed,  and 
the  means  to  be  provided  for  its  support.  Never  before  in  the 
history  of  Congress  had  a  committee  of  ways  and  means  been 
named. 

The  ships  were  to  be  used  against  the  Algerines,  and  the 
keels  of  three  of  them  were  actually  laid.  But  the  bill  ordered 
that,  should  peace  be  made  with  iiie  Dey,  the  building  should 
instantly  stop.    This,  a  few  months  later,  was  done. 

Six  frigates,  two  hundred  cannon,  two  hundred  and  fifty 
tons  of  balls,  and  three  hundred  and  forty  thousand  dollars' 
worth  of  muskets,  small  arms,  and  stores,  was  thought  arma- 
ment enough.  Forts  and  redoubts  were  to  be  thrown  up  at 
Portland,  at  Portsmouth,  at  Gloucester,  at  Salem,  at  Boston, 
at  Newport  and  New  London,  at  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 

*  A  Short  Account  of  Algiers  .  .  .  with  a  Concise  View  of  the  Origin  of  the 
Rapture  between  Algiers  and  the  United  States.  Philadelphia,  1794.  Mathew 
Carey.  See,  also,  some  lines  on  the  passports  in  Humphrey's  '*  Happiness  ol 
^erica." 
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ai  Wilmington,  at  Baltimore,  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  at 
Alexandria,  on  the  flats  at  Norfolk,  at  Ocracoke  Inlet,  at  Cape 
Fear  river,  at  Geor^town,  at  Charleston,  at  St.  Mary's,  and 
Savannah.  To  build  theae,  one  hundred  and  tbirtj-six  thoa- 
eand  dollars,  a  snm  not  now  snfflcient  to  pay  the  salary  of  the 
Ijeutenant-General  of  the  Army  for  ten  years,  was  set  aside. 
Bnt  it  was  plenty.  As  the  welcome  newa  spread,  men  of  every 
walk  in  life  came  forward  to  labor  on  the  forts  without  pay. 
School-masters  dismissed  their  scholars,  judges  adjourned  their 
coiirte,  fine  gentlemen  forgot  their  shuffleboard  and  biUlet  play- 
ing, and,  seizing  a  pi<^  or  a  spade,  went  forth  joyfully  to  throw 
np  earthworks  about  their  towns.  At  Baltimore  the  engineer 
who  came  to  mark  out  the  fort  was  gi-eeted  with  tremendous 
cheering.  One  bright  April  morning  the  Fell's  Point  com- 
pany of  artillery,  a  hundred  strong,  marched  down  to  Whet- 
stone Point  to  break  ground.  Some  bore  sponges,  some  worms, 
some  ladlee  for  scaling  the  cannon,  and  some  spades  and  picks. 
Early  the  following  morning  the  Independent  Company,  with 
a  great  crowd  of  volunteers,  set  out  to  finish  what  the  Fell'6 
Point  men  had  begun.* 

At  New  York  the  enthusiasm  was  greater  stilL  fiaroQ: 
Steuben,  at  his  own  cost,  had  examined  every  part  of  that 
splendid  harbor,  and  had  chosen  as  the  best  sites  for  works 
the  two  commanding  hills  from  which  the  guns  of  Fort  Kich- 
mond  and  Fort  Hamilton  look  down  upon  the  ships  that  go  in 
and  out  by  the  Narrows, f  But  it  was  decided  that  Governor's 
Island,  which  lay  nearer  the  two  cities  of  Brooklyn  and  New 
York,  should  first  be  defended.  And  tliere,  from  April  until 
late  in  June,  might  have  been  seen,  toiUng  without  hire,  men  of 
every  rank  in  Ufe.  The  Democratic  Society  went  down  on 
the  twenty-fifth  of  April.  J  The  Tammany  Society  on  the 
Friday  following."  The  tallow-chandlers  set  out  from  the  Ex- 
change, the  patriotic  grocers  from  the  Old  CofEee-House.  The 
coopers  met  at  Whitehall  dock.  The  patriotic  RepubHcao 
bakers  gatliered  at  the  foot  of  the  flagstaff,  long  known  by  tha 


•  American  Diilj  Adrertber,  M»j 
f  Ibid.,  Harcb  21,  1784. 
i  New  York  JoutmI.  April  is,  I7S4. 

*  AmeiiQaD  DiHj  AdT«itiMT,  Hif  I,  ITH. 
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nickname  of  ^^  The  Chnrn."  The  students  of  Oolnmbia  College 
imurched  from  the  college  to  the  Battery  and  took  boats  for  the 
island.  The  patriotic  sawyers,^  the  patriotic  sailmakers^f  the 
Bchool-masters, :(  and  the  lawyers,^  then  followed  hard  upon 
each  other. 

Meanwhile  a  French  officer  had  been  dispatched  to  exam- 
ine the  Connecticut  coast  and  report  a  plan  of  defence.  At 
New  London  the  townsfolk  and  the  ship-captains  toiled  for 
two  days  on  Fort  TrumbulL  |  At  Boston  everything  had  been 
made  ready  for  a  civic  feast  to  be  held  in  honor  of  the  retaking 
of  Toulon.  Two  hundred  citizens  had  assembled,  had  decided 
to  have  a  ^^  cold  collation/'  had  put  the  tickets  at  one  dollai 
each,  and  left  subscription  papers  at  Cohnan's  and  the  Green 
Dragon  Tavern.^  But  so  likely  did  it  seem  that  the  coxmtiy 
would  soon  be  again  at  war  that  the  feast  was  most  wisely  put 
off.  ^  Five  days  later,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  em- 
bargo was  laid.  The  proclamation  of  Washington  came  out 
on  the  twenty-sixth.  But  the  riders  who  carried  the  news 
spared  neither  themselves  nor  their  steeds,  and,  seventy  hours 
later,  it  was  known  at  Boston.  ^  There  the  cry  had  long  been, 
"  Lay  an  embargo.  Let  it  be  general,  and  cover  every  ship  in 
our  ports  save  those  of  our  good  allies,  the  French.  Then  shall 
we  lie  on  our  oars  and  the  A^rines  of  Africa  and  the  Algerines 
of  the  Indies  be  disappointed  of  getting  our  ships.  Then  shall 
we  cease  to  feed  those  who  insult  us.  Then  shall  we  fairly 
meet  the  question,  Are  our  sailors  to  be  maltreated,  our  ships 
plundered,  and  our  flag  defied  with  impunity  ? "  ^  It  was  at 
first  laid  for  thirty  days,  but,  before  the  thirty  days  were  come 
and  gone,  the  Congress  extended  the  time  for  thirty  more. 
Everywhere  the  people  insisted  on  a  strict  observance  of  it. 
At  New  York  two  English  ships  attempted  to  slip  out  of  the 
harbor.  But  the  Custom-House  officer  quickly  gathered  a 
force  of  merchants  and  clerks,  manned  a  revenue  cntter,  over- 
took the  Englishmen  on  the  East  river,  and  soon  had  them 
*■ 

*  New  Tork  Journal,  June  8,  1794.  f  Ibid.,  June  18, 1794^ 

X  New  Tork  Daily  Gazette,  May  9,  1794.  •  Ibid.,  May  9, 1794. 

I  American  Daily  Advertiser,  June  21, 1794. 
^  Ibid.,  March  28, 1794. 

0  Boston  Gazette,  Mardi  24,  1794. 

1  American  Daily  Advertiier,  April  8, 1794.  ti^^  Mw^  82, 1791 
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safely  anchored  ofE  the  Battery  guns.*  A  like  attempt 
Charleston  met  with  a  like  resnlt-t  At  Philadelphia  a  report 
was  current  that  an  EngliaU  veasel  was  abont  to  slip  away  to 
England  under  pretence  of  going  to  New  York.  A  number 
of  citizens  met,  talked  the  matter  over,  and,  finding  they  could 
not  prevtiut  her  Bailing  for  that  port,  boarded  her,  tmshipped 
the  rudder,  and  took  the  foremast  out.  J 

This  was  early  in  May,  On  the  twenty-fifth  of  the  month 
the  omliargo  was  lifted  amidst  the  hearty  curses  of  the  people- 
Last  night,  said  one  writer,  there  departed  this  life  General 
Embargo.  The  fimeral  will  be  conducted  with  naval  hooor^j 
A  vast  fleet  of  merchantmen  will  sail  from  the  ports  of  Amei 
ica  and  rendezvous  in  the  British  "West  India  Islands.*  Ai* 
other  pointed  out,  and  his  remarks  had  great  weight  with  old 
housewives  and  sailors,  that  the  day  the  embargo  waa  lifted  p 
great  storm  arose  and  raged  furiously  for  two  days.  The  Bon, 
he  said,  as  if  ashamed  of  the  conduct  of  the  Government,  had 
not  shown  his  face  since.  The  oldest  man  did  not  remember 
eo  terrible  a  storm  at  such  a  season  of  the  year.  |  The  same 
paper  noticed  that  two  ships  had  left  New  York  to  feed  the 
British  robbers  in  the  West  Indies.  Our  ehain  friends,  the 
British,  cried  a  third,  were  in  danger  of  starvation.  The 
humane  bowels  of  our  Federal  legislature  yearned  over  their 
distress,  and  to  help  them  the  embargo  is  taken  ofi.  Thus  is 
American  property  to  be  sacrificed  to  feed  the  half-famislied 
enemies  of  mankind.  Fellow-citizens,  will  you  feed  those 
wretches  on  whose  starvation  the  happiness  of  milliouB  de- 
pends? *  The  question  had  already  been  decided  at  Philadel- 
phia. On  the  twenty-third  of  May  the  mates  and  captains  of 
the  brigs,  snows,  and  sloops  in  the  river  held  a  meeting  at 
the  Harp  and  Crown  tavern  of  Barnabas  McShane.  After 
heating  each  other  witli  complaints  against  Congress,  they 
finally  resolved  not  to  go  to  sea  for  ten  days  to  come,  made  a 
solemn  pledge  that,  if  one  of  their  number  was  discharged  in 
consequence,  none  of  the  others  would  fill  his  berth,  and  ended 
by  urging  the  pilots  to  take  no  ship  down  the  river  for  the 

*  American  Dflilj  Adiertiacr,  ApDi  1,  1704.  "  NswTork  Joumftl,  JudcII,  I7»l  | 
t  Ibid,,  Mav  9,  179*.  I  New  Twk  Journal,  U»j  SI,  17»t  \ 

t  Stw  fork  DkilT  Gueue,  Uk;  9,  ITH.        *  BmUo  Gtwtu,  Juiw  8,  I7H. 
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same  space  of  time.*    They  had  been  moved  to  do  these  things 
by  the  like  action  of  the  captains  of  Baltimore.! 

Still  more  formidable  was  the  conduct  of  the  Democratic 
Societies  in  every  part  of  the  land.    Since  the  day  when  the 
Society  at  Philadelphia  put  forth  its  circular,  similar  organiza- 
tions had  started  up  in  eveiy  great  city  and  every  large  village 
and  town  in  the  fifteen  States.    In  many  places  where  the  ham- 
lets were  small  and  settlements  sparse  they  existed  as  societies 
for  the  counties.    Their  model  was  the  Jacobin  Club  at  Paris. 
Their  business  was,  in  the  language  of  the  times,  to  defend 
liberty  and  protect  the  rights  of  man.     They  rejoiced  over 
French  victories.     They  voted  addresses  and  gave  dinners  to 
French  sympathizers.     They  scrutinized  every  act  of  their 
servants,  the  judges,  the  governors,  the  members  of  Congress, 
and  denounced  every  law  that  was  not  to  their  liking.    While 
Genet  was  abusing  Washington  and  defying  the  laws,  the  in- 
dignation of  the  people  had  kept  the  clubs  within  bounds. 
But  Genet  was  no  sooner  recalled  than  they  began  a  career 
that  grew  more  foolish  and  more  shameful  with  each  succeed- 
ing day.    Their  democracy  was  French  democracy,  and  French 
democracy  was  mob  tyranny  joined  to  everything  that  was  im- 
moral, indecent,  profane.    The  most  trivial  reminder  of  kings 
and  queens  threw  them  into  a  fury.     In  the  days  when  the 
French  Alliance  and  the  virtues  of  Louis  were  upon  every 
tongue,  a  Philadelphia  inn-keeper  hung  up  as  a  sign  before  his 
tavern-door  a  portrait  of  the  Queen  of  France.     The  Repub- 
licans now  forced  him  to  send  for  a  painter,  have  a  streak  of 
red  put  round  her  neck,  and  her  clothes  bedaubed  with  what 
passed  for  blood.  J    Another  day  a  card  was  sent  to  the  vestry 
of  Christ  Church.     On  the  eastern  front  of  that  building  was 
a  bas-relief  medallion  of  George  11  surmounted  by  a  crown. 

This,  it  was  decreed,  must  be  removed,  for  many  young  and 

■-  -  _^ 

*  American  Daily  Advertiser,  May  26,  1794. 
f  At  one  of  the  theatres  a  new  version  of  Yankee  Doodle  was  sung: 

**  Huzza  I  for  Pilot  Washington, 
The  Federal  ship  and  cargo, 
May  she  by  pirates  ne'er  be  robb*dy 
Kor  stopped  by  an  embargo.*' 

Colimibian  Gazetteer,  June  6, 17M. 
X  See  Peter  Porcuphie*s  A  Bone  to  Gnaw  for  the  Democrats. 
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virtnona  Republicans  were  forced  to  sUiy  away  from  worship- 
lest  they  should  behold  that  mark  of  infamy,*  The  vestry  ' 
not  complying,  the  image  was  pulled  down  and  flung  into  the 
street.  The  society  at  Chai-leston  was  quite  ob  foolish.  The 
members  began  by  begging  to  be  adopted  into  the  Jacobin  Club 
at  Paris,  This  was  granted.t  They  next  persuaded  the  Legis- 
lature of  South  Caroiiua  to  suffer  them  to  pull  down  tlie  etatae 
of  Lord  Chatham.  The  figure  waa  of  marble,  and  had  stood 
for  many  years  at  the  corner  of  Broad  and  Meeting  streets. 
But  the  man  whose  glory  it  commemorated  was  an  English- 
man and  an  Earl,  and  it  was  therefore  removed.  Ab  the  work- 
men were  taking  it  from  the  pedestal  it  fell,  and  the  head 
rolled  from  the  sliouldera.  :f  In  the  political  pamphlets  of  that 
day  the  Kepubhcans  were  accused  of  spitefully  and  wilfully 
chopping  the  head  imm  the  body,*  But  the  charge  wa^ 
undoubtedly,  unjust.  A  few  weeks  later  the  City  Council 
were  led  to  declare  that  the  words  "Hia  Honor"  and  "Es- 
quire "  should  no  longer  be  permitted  to  appear  upon  their 
journals.  |  Early  one  morning  in  April  the  Republicans  of  the 
same  city,  in  a  great  rage,  put  efligies  of  Fisher  Ames,  Will- 
iam Smith,  Benedict  Arnold,  William  Pitt,  and  the  devil 
upon  a  car,  dragged  them  about  the  streets  till  sunset,  and 
then  gave  them  to  tlie  flames,^  Ames  and  Smith  had  bit- 
terly opposed  some  resolutions  of  Madison  in  Congress,  and 
Smith  had  spoken  strongly  against  D&yton's  resolution  to  se- 

*  "  It  ia  the  wish  of  mas;  respeoiabto  dtisE^ne  timt  7011  cause  the  image  aod 
orowTi  at  George  II  lo  be  removed  as  readily  as  posclblc.  It  has  nothing  u>  do 
•rilb  the  worship  of  Ihe  most  high  God.  nor  with  the  GoTcmaieut  under  which 
we  eiial.  It  has  the  tendency  to  cause  the  Church  to  be  disliked  while  bearing 
the  marks  of  Infamy.  It  bas  a  ICDdenoy,  lo  the  knowledge  of  many,  I«  keep  young 
and  TirtuauB  mea  from  attending  public  worship.  Ii  is  therefore  a  pubUo  nuts- 
aDC«."    General  Adrcrtiaer,  July  IG,  IT94. 

j  tiucllc  Natiooale,  So.  976,  October,  1793.  See,  also,  the  accoimt  of  the 
adoption  as  translated  from  the  QazGtt«  in  Tha  Jacobin  Looking-Glasg,  p. 
63. 

t  American  Daily  AdTertiser,  Htrch  21,  IfM.  The  Btstue  wu  taken  down 
Uareh  13. 

■  See  some  remarks  in  Peier  Porcupine's  pamphlet,  A  Bone  to  Gnaw  for  Iht 
Democrats.     Second  edition.     February,  1700. 

I  American  Daily  Adrerliser,  May  IS,  1TM. 

*  Kew  York  Daily  Oswtte,  April  21,  17M. 
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qnester  British  debts.    He  represented  South  Carolma  in  the 
House.* 

Elsewhere  the  behavior  of  the  Democratic  Societies  was 
much  the  eame.  Ono  club  in  Virginia  f  declared  the  Constitu 
tion  wanted  mending.  If  this  was  not  done,  Washington  might 
fae  agsdn  chosen  President,  and  so  become  the  greatest  despot 
on  earth.  The  Pittsburg  Society  saw  with  pain  the  lack  of  a 
Bepublican  spirit  in  Congress.  This  was  due  to  the  pernicious 
influence  of  stockholders.  It  almost  made  the  society  long  for 
i  rievolution  and  a  guillotine.  Then  they  could  inflict  punish- 
ment on  the  miscreants  who  disgraced  the  Government.  X  The 
Society  of  Pennsylvania  resolved  that  appointing  John  Jay 
Minister  to  England  was  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  meaning 
of  the  Constitution,  and  that  to  intrust  such  a  negotiation  to 
9uch  a  man  was  a  sacrifice  of  the  peace  and  interests  of  the 
United  States.*  The  language  of  the  Wythe  county  Demo- 
crats was  higher  and  more  menacing  stilL  They  met  at  Wythe 
Oourt-House  on  the  fourth  of  July,  sang  songs,  drank  toasts, 
passed  resolutions,  and  drew  up  an  address.  A  session  of  Con- 
gress having  just  ended,  it  was,  they  declared,  a  fit  time  to  look 
back  on  the  actions  of  the  law-makers.  They  had  watched  each 
motion  of  those  in  power.  They  could  not  truthfully  exclaim, 
"  Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant."  They  had  seen 
the  nation  insulted,  their  rights  violated,  commerce  destroyed. 
And  what  had  the  servants  of  the  people  done  in  return! 
Under  the  corrupting  infiuence  of  the  paper  system,  they  had 
uiiif  ormly  crouched  to  Britain,  and  acted  coldly  toward  France. 
"  Blush,  Americans,  at  the  conduct  of  your  Government.  Shall 
we  Americans,  who  have  kindled  the  spark  of  liberty,  stand 
iiooi  and  see  it  extinguished,  when  burning  a  bright  flame  in 
Prance,  which  hath  caught  it  from  us?  If  a  despot  prevails, 
we  must  have  a  despot  like  the  rest  of  nations."  And  what  was 
despotism?  Was  it  not  the  union  of  executive,  legislative,  and 
judicial  authority  in  the  hands  of  one  man?    And  had  not  this 

*  For  his  address  to  his  constituents  explaining  his  conduct,  see  American  Dail^ 
Advertiser,  June  24,  1794. 

f  Democratic  Society  of  Wythe  County,  Virginia. 
X  Oazette  of  the  United  States,  May  6,  1794. 
^  American  Daily  Advertiser,  May  12,  1794. 
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onion  been  effected  i  The  Chief  Justice  liad  been  made  an  ex- 
ecutive officer.  He  had  been  sent  to  make  a  treaty.  Treaties 
were  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  of  that  law  he  was  the 
Chief  Judge.  "What  hope  was  there  for  tie  liberties  of  a  free 
people  ?  It  was  lamentable  to  see  a  man  wlio  had  so  long  held 
the  confidence  of  the  public  put  it  to  so  great  a  test.  Among 
the  toasts  drunk  on  this  day  two  are  worlhy  of  notice.  The 
fifth  was,  "  George  Wasliington — may  he  be  actuated  by  Kepub- 
lican  principlee  and  remember  the  spirit  of  the  Constitation,  or 
cease  to  preside  over  the  United  States."  The  eighth  responded 
to  was,  "  The  Guillotine — may  it  have  an  attractive  virtue  to 
draw  despots  to  it."  "When  the  whole  list  had  been  gone  through 
with,  and  the  company  liad  become  quite  jolly,  a  subscription 
paper  was  passed  about  among  them.  Money  was  wanted  to  buy 
copies  of  "  The  Rights  of  Man,"  to  be  freely  scattered  among 
the  towns  and  hamlets  of  the  county  ofWytha  In  afewmin- 
ntea  twenty  dollars  and  seventy-tive  cents  were  gathered.* 

The  strictnres  which  the  Society  passed  upon  Congress  were,  ] 
unhappily,  but  too  well  grounded.  The  strongest  supportera 
of  Government  could  not  but  feel  that  the  temper  of  the  House 
had  been  bad.  Many  of  its  acta  had  been  i-aah.  One  had 
brought  the  country  to  the  verge  of  war.  The  Houses  assem- 
bled on  Monday,  the  second  of  December,  1793.  But  the  old 
year  went  and  the  new  came  before  anything  of  importance 
was  done.  On  the  sixth  of  January,  however,  a  bill  was  reached, 
and  a  discnssion  provoked,  which  throws  much  light  on  the 
condition  of  laborers  and  mechanics.  The  matter  under  de- 
bate was  the  pay  of  the  soldiers.  Each  private  at  that  time 
received  every  four  weeks,  as  compensation  for  the  hnngerand 
privations  he  suffered  at  the  frontier  posts,  a  sum  not  so  great 
as  is  now  paid  to  the  most  unskilled  laborer  for  three  days 
of  toil.  His  biro  was  three  dollars  a  month.  Such  wages  a 
member  thought  were  too  small,  and  he  would  gladly  see  them 
nused  to  five.  lie  could  not,  ho  said,  hire  a  workman  who 
was  to  sleep  in  peace  in  his  bed,  and  eat  his  dinner  in  comfort 
at  a  table,  for  the  pay  that  was  given  to  a  soldier  for  enduring 

*  Amerimii  Ditll;  Adiertiser,  Augnat  S,  1794.    Sm,  dxo,  A  Littio  Fltin  Eng- 
llsti  addretKd  to  the  PMpl«  of  tbe  United  StUca  on  Ibe  Treat;.    Feter  Forcik 
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the  hardships  and  dangers  of  his  calling.*  This  was  qidckly 
denied.  One  told  him  that  in  the  States  north  of  Pennsylvania 
the  wages  which  a  common  laborer  took  home  with  him  each 
week  were  not  superior  to  those  of  a  soldier.f  Another  declared 
that  in  Vermont  good  men  were  hired  for  eighteen  pounds  a 
year,  which  was  equal  to  four  dollars  per  month,  and  out  of  this 
found  their  clothes.  X    The  bill  was  soon  laid  upon  the  table. 

The  next  taken  up  was  one  to  alter  the  flag.  It  came  down 
from  the  Senate  and  gave  great  offence  in  the  House.  Not  a 
member  rose  to  speak  but  expressed  his  indignation  at  being 
kept  from  weighty  matters  to  discuss  so  trivial  a  question. 
What  difference  did  it  make  whether  the  flag  had  fifteen 
stripes  or  thirteen  stripes  ?  If  the  men  of  Kentucky  and  Ver- 
mont would  be  any  the  happier  for  having  a  stripe  given  them 
on  the  flag,  then  do  so.  But  at  that  rate  the  flag  would  soon 
have  twenty  stripes  and  twenty  stars,  and  would  go  on  altering 
for  a  hundred  years  to  come.  The  Senate  must  have  wanted 
something  to  do  when  it  framed  such  a  frivolous  bilL  It  was 
not,  a  member  from  Maryland  declared,  so  trifling  a  matter  after 
all.  The  change  would  cost  him  five  hundred  dollars,  and  every 
other  man  in  the  Union  who  owned  one  ship  sixty  dollars. 

The  matter  the  House  was  so  anxious  to  take  up  proved 
one  they  were  loath  to  leave.  On  the  nineteenth  of  Decem- 
ber the  Speaker  had  laid  before  the  House  a  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  a  report  on  the  privileges  and  restric- 
tions on  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  in  foreign  parts. 
On  the  third  of  January  the  House  had  gone  into  a  Committee 
of  the  Whole  to  consider  it,  and  had  listened  to  a  speech  and 
some  strong  resolutions  by  Madison.  He  proposed  to  raise  the 
tonnage  duty  on  the  ships  of  nations  having  no  commercial 
treaty  with  the  United  States,  to  cut  down  the  rates  for  such 
as  had,  and  to  lay  special  duties  on  a  long  list  of  goods  made 
by  European  nations  of  the  former  class.  That  if  any  people 
refused  to  consider  as  vessels  of  the  United  States  vessels  not 
built  within  the  United  States,  then  a  like  restriction  should  be 

laid  by  America  on  the  ships  of  that  people  built  in  foreign 

^ — '^ — ^ — ^ —  . 

*  See  Speech  of  T.  Scott,  of  Pennsylyania.    Annals  of  Congress, 
f  Speech  of  J.  Wadsworth,  of  Connecticut.    n>id. 
X  ^;>eech  of  J.  Smith,  of  Vermont. 
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partH.  That  where  artides  made  or  ^rowo  in  the  United  States 
were  Hhnt  out  from  any  eonntry  beoaose  they  did  not  come  in 
iihipa  belonging  lo  the  United  States,  or  where  anch  goods  were 
refoaed  a  landing  becanse  thev  diil  conie  in  veaeels  of  the  United 
States,  the  restrictions  should  be  made  reciprocal  Finally, 
that  where  unlawfal  regulations  bid  been  imposed,  and  loeeee 
caused  to  American  citizens  thereby,  such  losses  shoald  be  made 
good  by  greater  duties  on  the  ehipe,  products,  and  manofactorea 
of  the  offending  nation.*  Ten  days  later  the  debate  began, 
and  waa  marked  on  the  one  Hide  by  an  intense  aversion  toward 
France,  and  on  the  other  by  bitter  hatred  of  England. 

This  qnestioii,  it  was  aiti<l  by  thu  nieu  who,  in  the  language 
of  Madison,  wore  Anglomaniacs,  is  a  pnrely  commercial  one. 
To  mingle  in  the  discueuion  of  it,  cttosiderations  of  a  political 
nature  would  be  both  irregular  and  ill-timed.  Everything 
which  hac)  any  bearing  on  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain  in  stir- 
ring up  thf3  ludian  war,  in  letting  the  Algerinea  iooeenpon  va, 
or  in  holding  our  poets  on  the  frontier,  must  be  excluded. 
When  this  is  done  it  becomes  clear  that  the  purpose  of  the  re^ 
port  is  to  give  a  false  impression  of  the  comparative  state  of 
our  commerce  with  foreign  nations.  This  is  most  striking  in 
the  case  of  France  and  Ureal  Britain.  Our  ears  hare  long 
been  filled  with  panegyrics  on  the  geucruus  commereial  policy 
of  France.  We  arc  coustuntly  listening  to  harangues  on  the 
unfriendly,  the  ilhbtral,  tlio  persecuting  policy  of  Engl 
Ad  examination  of  tlie  commercial  laws  of  these  two 
ought,  therefore,  to  show  many  discriminations  by  France  in 
favor,  and  many  discriminations  by  England  to  our  harm, 
this  the  cosol  Far  from  it.  The  re\*etBC,  in  truth,  is  the 
Neither  with  ref^ard  to  imports,  nor  exports,  nor  shippioj^ 
there  in  France  or  in  the  French  Indies  more  than  one 
discrimination  in  our  favor.  In  Britain  and  the  Britifih 
there  are  many.  Of  the  long  list  of  articles  sent  out  to  Fnni 
flour,  grain,  tobacco,  indigo,  pork,  fish-oil,  she  givee  preferettct' 
to  fish-oi]  alone.  Of  the  list  of  staples  sent  over  to  England, 
six  of  the  most  valnable  pay  a  lower  duty  when  they  come 
from  America  tban  when  tliey  come  from  elsewhere.  If 
England  baa  done  as  wrong,  let  some  member  come  forward 

*  iaaii  ot  OoDgMH,  Juturr  S,  ITM. 
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aoid  kj  his  finger  on  each  particular  act,  and  we  dre  ready  to 
ittent  it.  But  it  is  time  this  indefinite  declamation  stopped. 
We  must  do  nothing  in  a  spirit  of  revenge.  If  we  pass  these 
resolntions,  England  will  surely  strike  back.  And  who,  then, 
will  be  the  greater  sufferer?  Let  us  look  at  this.  Of  the 
whole  trade  of  Great  Britain,  that  with  the  United  States  forms 
one  sixth.  Of  the  whole  trade  of  the  United  States,  that  with 
Great  Britain  forms  one  half.  Who,  then,  will  suffer  the  more  ? 
Will  ii  be  England,  by  the  loss  of  one  sixth  of  her  commerce  ? 
Or  will  it  be  America,  by  the  loss  of  one  half  of  hers  ?  Will  it 
be  England,  whose  riches  are  great,  whose  sources  of  internal 
revenue  are  never  dry,  and  whose  people  are  used  to  bear 
heavy  taxes  i  Or  will  it  be  America,  whose  sources  of  internal 
revenue  are  yet  to  be  opened  up,  and  whose  people  even  now 
ciy  out  against  taxes  which,  compared  with  those  the  English 
suffer  witiiout  a  murmur,  are  trifling  ?  Where  do  we  get  three 
fourths  of  our  import  revenue  i  *  Where,  to  be  sure,  but  from 
our  English  conmierce  ?  Shall  we  break  with  England  and  de- 
stroy our  revenue  i  Our  intercourse  with  Britain  is  not,  it  is 
true,  as  favorable  to  us  as  we  could  wish.  But  where  do  we 
get  better  terms?  Do  not  our  commercial  relations  show,  if 
they  show  anything,  that  foreign  nations  treat  us  as  they  like  2 
To  this  it  was  answered,  the  question  ought  to  be  discussed 
(m  a  political  basis.  Gentlemen  come  here  with  calculations 
three  hours  long.  Let  the  merchants  calculate  in  tiieir  count- 
ing-houses if  they  wish  to ;  but  the  business  of  a  legislature  is 
of  another  kind.  We  have  many  wrongs  to  lay  our  fingers 
on,  and  it  is  high  time  they  were  redressed.  The  English  have 
violated  our  treaty.  They  have  taken  away  our  negroes.  They 
hold  our  frontier  posts.  They  have  set  the  savages  upon  our 
backs  and  they  have  turned  the  Algerines  loose  upon  our  com- 
tnerce.  Shall  we  sit  still  and  bear  this  i  Gentlemen  say.  How 
can  we  help  it?  They  will  retaliate.  How  retaliate  ?  Will  they 
refuse  to  sell  us  their  manufactures?  Have  gentlemen  for- 
gotten that,  even  in  old  times,  a  non-importation  agreement 
made  them  repeal  their  stamp-act  ?  Did  we  then  perish  with 
cold?    Did  we  not  find  among  ourselves  wherewith  to  make 

*  Imports  from  Great  Britain  and  her  dominions,  115,286,428 ;  from  Franoe 
and  ber  dominions,  $2,068,848, 
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clothes  ?    Then  we  gained  our  point.    Are  we  less  likely  to  do 
BO  now,  when  we  are  muoh   more   powerful  with  the  eame 
weapon  ?     Many  of  her  manufactarers  are  already  starving  in 
idleness.     By  ceasing  to  buy  English  goods  we  shall  greatly 
increase  this  distress.     Then  will  the  tiovemment  be  brought    ■ 
to  its  senses,  and  we  shall  soon  have  a  conunercial  treaty  o%fl 
onr  own  terms.     "Whence  this  change  in  American  senti-" 
ment?     Has  America  leas  ability  than  she  had  theni     Is  she 
less  ready  for  a  national  trial  than  slie  then  was  i     Tills  can- 
not be  pretended.    There  has  been,  it  is  true,  one  great  change 
in  her  political  situation :  America  has  now  a  funded  debt." 
May  not  this  have  much  to  do  with  our  loss  of  spirit)  our  n&p 
tional  debility  ?     The  good  of  the  few  who  receive  the  public 
money  is  more  considered  than  that  of  the  many  who  furnish 
the  public  money.     We  are  told  we  ought  not  to  pass  these 
resolutions  while  England  is  engaged  in  her  war.     Why  not  t 
What  time  should  be  chosen  by  a  wise  nation,  comparatively 
weak,  to  demand  recompense  from  an  unjust  nation,  comparar 
tively  strong?     Would  it  not  be  when  the  strong  nation  is  so 
engaged  that  she  cannot  put  forth  all  her  strength  ?     The  old 
adage,  no  friendship  in  trade,  ie  a  wise  one.     Never  was  there 
a  better  time  to  use  it.     The  West  Indies  are  dependent  on 
08.     Unless  we  send  tlieni  lumber  and  take  their  nun  thoy^ 
cannot  flourish.     At  this  moment  the  Gcvemor  of  Jamaica  il'l 
proclaiming  their  distress.     Now  is  the  time  to  dictate  thv] 
regulations  of  our  trade. 

On  the  same  side  waa  Madison.     Bnt  his  argument  ^ 
made  in  one  of  those  temperate,  o^ol,  and  carefully  prepare^fl 
speeches  for  which  he  is  bo  justly  famed.     No  debate  so  e 
haustive  had  yet  taken  place  in  the  House.     The  whole  sab*  | 
ject  of  commercial  relations  of  the  United  States  wat 
review.   Statistics  of  imports,  of  exports,  of  tonnage,  f 
domestic ;  the  carrying  trade,  the  duties  laid  hy  England  t 
France ;  the  benefit  of  free  trade  and  of  protection ;  the  channel 
of  trade ;  the  effect  of  war  on  freight  and  insurance ;  the  tax  (m,1 
American  a^culture  by  British  wars,  were  o;ich  fully  discusBetL  J 

In  tlie  midst  of  the  discussion  a  message  came  down  fro 
the  Senate.*    The  concurrence  of  the  House  was  asked  i 

*  Juutr;  16,  ITH. 
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proposed  constitutional  amendment  to  be  offered  to  the  State& 
The  amendment  in  time  became  the  eleventh,  and  declares,  in 
substance,  that  a  citizen  cannot  sue  a  State.  The  Supreme 
Court  had  decided  that  he  could.  Alexander  Chisholm,  an  ex- 
ecutor and  a  citizen  of  South  Carolina,  had  begun  a  suit  against 
the  State  of  Georgia.  The  case  came  on  in  the  August  term, 
1792,  with  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States  as  coun- 
sel for  the  plaintiS.  Georgia  did  not  appear,  and  Eandolph 
thereupon  moved  that,  unless  the  State  of  Georgia  did,  on 
the  fourth  day  of  the  next  term,  cause  an  appearance  to  be  en- 
tered, or  show  cause  why  not,  judgment  be  entered  against  her, 
and  a  writ  of  inquiry  of  damages  awarded.  But,  lest  anything 
should  be  done  hastily,  the  Court  put  off  consideration  of  the 
motion  till  Tuesday,  the  fifth  of  February,  1Y93. 

Meantime  the  Legislature  of  the  defendant  State  took  ac- 
tion.* That  body  saw  three  reasons  why  the  summons  should 
not  be  obeyed.  If  heeded,  numberless  suits  would  at  once  be- 
gin for  paper  issued  from  the  Treasury  to  supply  the  needs  of 
United  States  troops ;  the  citizen  would  be  vexed  by  perpetual 
taxes  in  addition  to  those  the  funding  system  had  so  unjustly 
imposed ;  but,  what  was  worse  than  aU,  the  retained  sovereignty 
of  the  State  would  be  destroyed.  It  was  resolved,  therefore, 
that  the  second  section  of  the  third  article  of  the  Constitution 
gave  the  Supreme  Court  no  power  to  force  the  State  to  answer 
any  process  that  might  be  sued  out ;  and  that  the  State  would 
not  be  bound  by  any  judgment. 

When  the  day  for  considering  the  motion  came,  four  ques- 
tions were  raised :  Can  the  State  of  Georgia  be  made  a  party 
defendant  in  any  case  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  at  the  suit  of  a  private  citizen,  even  though  he  is  and 
his  testator  was  a  citizen  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina  ?  If 
BO,  does  an  action  of  assumpsit  he  against  her  ?  Is  the  service  of 
the  summons  on  the  Governor  and  Attorney-General  of  Georgia 
a  competent  service  ?  By  what  process  ought  the  appearance 
of  the  State  to  be  enforced  ? 

To  the  first  question  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the 
Constitution,  Eandolph  held,  answered  Yes.  We  read,  said  he, 
in  that  instrument  that,  in  cases  in  which  a  State  shall  be  a 

«  December  14, 1792. 
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party,  original  jurisdiction  is  given  the  Snpreme  Court.  Does 
this  mean  that  the  State  must  be  a  pkintiS  i  Can  not  a  defend- 
ant be  a  party  aa  well  aa  a  plaintiff  i  In  the  order  in  which  the 
controverdios  ;u-e  mentioned  the  State  is  iirat ;  and  from  thia  it 
may  be  arguod  that  the  controvennes  must  be  those  in  which  a 
State  is  first  named,  or  plaintiff.  But  the  ordor  of  the  words  is 
of  no  consequotice,  No  one  denies  that  the  citizens  of  a  State 
may  sue  foreign  subjects,  and  foreign  subjects  citizew  of  a  State. 
Yet  the  words  of  the  Constitution  are,  "  between  a  Slate,  op 
the  citizens  thereof,  and  foreign  states,  citizens,  or  subjects." 
iiuT  ia  die  Bpirit  less  clear  than  the  letter.  States  ai'e  forbid- 
den to  pass  bills  of  attainder,  to  niakti  t^x-poat-faato  Ia^a,  to  coin 
money,  to  make  treaties,  to  gi'ant  letters  of  marqne,  to  put  out 
billfl  of  credit,  to  impair  the  obligation  of  contract*,  to  lay  im- 
posts, to  do  a  great  many  acts  likely  to  injure  individuals  or 
oppress  sister-States,  But  suppose  a  State  does  any  of  these 
things^  Is  there  no  remedy?  Has  not  common  law  set  up 
the  principle  that  the  infraction  of  a  prohibitory  law,  even 
when  an  express  penalty  is  omitted,  is  still  punishable  J  How 
can  an  infraction  of  tliese  prohibitions  be  punished  except  b 
suit,  by  making  a  State  a  defendant ) 

That  au  action  of  assumpsit  could  lie  against  Georgia  waa   ' 
not  to  be  doubted.     Could  not  a  State  assume  i    Could  not  a 
State  make  a  promise  ?     Was  it  not  on  this  groimd  that  the 
treaties  were  based,  naj,  that  the  Constitution  tranemitted  tha 
obligations  of  the  old  Government  to  the  new?    Service  of  tl 
summons  on  the  Governor  again  was  a  competent  service.    Tlu'l 
defence  could  not  rest  on  the  Judiciary.     Tlie  business  of  Ult  I 
Legislature  waa  merely  to  provide  funds  for  damages.     Tlfkl 
Executive  was,  therefore,  the  only  representative  of  the  Sta^T 
whose  duty  it  was  to  defend  her.     As  to  what  should  be  doqi^  t 
to  compel  her  to  appear,  the  Court  alone  could  decide- 
After  deliberating  for  two  weeks,  the  decision  of  the  Cott«|* 
was  handed  down.    Judge  Iredell  discnssed  the  question  :   Will 
an  action  of  assimipsit  lie  agaiDst  a  Stat«  i    His  opinion  was 
that  it  could  not.     To  Judge  Wilson's  mind  the  whole  matter 
turned  upon  this :  Do  the  people  of  tlie  United  States  form  a 
nation  \    The  term  sovereign,  he  dechired,  is  not  known  to  thi 
Constitation  of  the  United  States.    Even  its  correlative,  subject^ 
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occurred  bat  once,  and  lihen  the  word,  foreign,  was  before  it 
We  were  all  citizens,  not  snbjects,  of  the  United  States.  First 
were  the  people,  then  the  State,  and  everything  else  was  sub* 
ordinate  to  the  State.  By  a  State  he  meant  a  collection  of  free 
persons  nnited  together  to  enjoy  peaceably  what  was  their  own, 
and  to  do  justice  to  others.  The  State  had  nndoubtedly  its 
rights.  But  had  it  no  obligations  ?  A  State,  like  a  merchant, 
makes  a  contract.  A  dishonest  State,  like  a  dishonest  merdiant, 
refuses  to  discharge  it.  The  one  is  amenable  to  a  court  of  jus- 
tice. Shall  the  other  be  suffered  to  cry  out,  ^^  I  am  a  sovereign,'' 
and  go  free  ?  Surely  not.  The  people  of  the  United  States 
intended  to  and  did  form  themselves  into  a  nation  for  national 
purposes.  They  established  a  national  Government,  with 
powers  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial,  and  spread  their 
powers  over  the  entire  land.  No  man,  no  body  of  men,  can 
claim  entire  exemption  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  national 
Government.  The  State  of  Georgia  was,  therefore^  amenable 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  action  lay. 

With  this  opinion  Judge  Blair  and  Judge  Oushing  agreed. 
The  Chief  Justice,  John  Jay,  was  of  the  same  mind.  Sever* 
eignty  was  the  right  to  govern.  In  Europe  that  right  gener- 
ally belonged  to  a  prince.  In  America  it  belonged  to  the  peo* 
pie.  There  are  subjects.  Here  are  none.  All  are  citizens 
equal  in  civil  right,  and  in  this  respect  no  one  inferior  to  an- 
other. Philadelphia  contained  forty  thousand  such  free  citi- 
zens, any  one  of  whom  might  sue  the  rest  collectively.  Dela« 
ware  was  inhabited  by  fifty  thousand  such  free  citizens.  Was 
it  just  that  any  one  of  these  should  be  forbidden  to  sue  the 
rest  ?  What  gave  this  exemption  ?  Was  it  the  difference  be- 
tween forty  thousand  and  fifty  thousand  ?  In  a  land  of  equal 
liberty  shall  forty  thousand  in  one  place  be  made  to  do  justice, 
and  fifty  thousand  in  another  suffered  to  do  injustice  f  No  I 
One  State  was  undoubtedly  suable  by  a  citizen  of  another.* 

The  order  of  the  Court  was  that,  unless  Georgia  appeared,  or 

showed  cause  by  the  first  day  of  the  next  term,  judgment  by 

— — — —  ■■■         .  ■      ■■  —  —  ---  — ■■-     -     -■■      _    ■-  --^ 

*  See  A  CftBe  decided  in  the  Supremo  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  Febrnary, 
1793,  in  which  is  discussed  the  Question,  **  Whether  a  State  be  Liable  to  be  s«ed 
by  a  Prirate  Cltisen  of  another  State."    Publiahed  bj  Ordtr  of  tha  State  of  Mm» 

aaehuaetts. 
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default  should  be  entered.  Alarmed  at  tiie  consequences  of 
this  decision,  both  the  House  and  Senate  hurried  through  the 
proposed  amendment  without  debate.  It  appeared  in  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  second  of  January,  and  passed  the  House  on  the 
fourth  of  March.  This  done,  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  re- 
sumed the  consideration  of  Madison's  resolutions.  The  first  of 
the  seven  had  passed  by  a  majority  of  five.*  But  on  the  others 
no  vote  was  ever  reached.  A  measure  so  paeitie  could  do 
nothing  toward  curing  the  evil  the  couduct  of  England  had 
produced.  Each  day  war  eeemod  more  imminent  than  on  the 
last,  and  Congress  began  to  prepare  for  it.  The  very  day  after 
the  embargo  was  laid  it  was  proposed  to  make  a  requisition  on 
the  States  for  eiglity  thousand  mihtia,  to  add  twentj'  five  thou- 
sand troops  to  the  regular  force,  and  to  sequester  every  British 
debt-t  The  mover  was  Juuathan  Daj^ton,  of  New  Jersey.  J 
The  plan  waB  to  seize  all  money  due  from  citizens  of  the  United 
States  to  subjects  of  King  George,  pay  it  into  the  Treasury, 
and  hold  it  as  a  pledge  for  the  indemnification  of  such  mer- 
chants and  captains  as  had  been  robbed  of  ships  and  cargoes 
by  British  privateers.  It  is  pleasing  to  recall  that,  seventi 
eight  years  later,  a  very  similar  claim  was  settk^d  in  a  very  di 
ferent  way.  Had  a  congressman  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  Wi 
been  foolish  enough  to  demand  the  sequestration  of  EngliA 
debts  till  the  damage  doue  our  mercliants  by  the  Alabama  and 
the  Florida,  the  Sumter  and  the  Slienaiidoah,  was  paid  to  the 
last  cent,  he  would  liave  been  denounced  and  laughed  at  over 
the  whole  land.    In  1791,  bad  a  congressman  risen  in  his  plaM 


f  The  call  for  the  mililia  pMsed,  but  Dot  the  proposed  ailditjun  to  the  regular 

X  UadJBor'B  gcvea  reaolutiona  &rc  too  long  to  cite.  Ttiosr  of  Mr.  D.ijlon 
not.  "  Rcaolved,  That  ppovision  ought  to  be  mtAe,  hj  Irw,  tor  tho  sciiLiegtrBtloQ  1 
of  &11  the  dcbla  due  Irom  diiienB  of  the  Unlud  States  lo  auhjecta  of  the  King  cf  j 
Orekt  Britaio. 

"RetolTed.  Thit  provision  ought,  la  tike  manner,  to  be  mido  for  eecaring  I 
the  pajTment  of  >U  lueh  debt)  into  the  Treasury  of  ibe  United  States,  there  ti 
bo  held  t«  *  pledge  for  Ihn  indpintiiflcation  of  Buch  of  the  ciiiicns  of  the  s»b 
StateB  M  flhall  hare  iulTfred  from  thi^  eliip!>-of-irar,  priviii}erK,  or  from  any  pel 
ton  or  deacrJptJoii  of  peraoDB,  Beting  under  the  camiula^Iun  or  aulhorilT  of  tbi 
British  lung,  in  contriTentiun  of  the  Lnw  of  ^j&iIquib,  and  in  riolatioa  of  the  rigbli 
«f  netUtaUtf ."    Intmdueed  lUreti  37,  ITH. 
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and  even  suggested  submitting  the  matters  in  dispute  to  the 
arbitration  of  the  crowned  heads  of  £urope,  he  would  have 
been  denounced  in  the  House  as  an  aristocrat  and  a  monarchist^ 
and  execrated  by  every  Democratic  Society  from  Maine  to  the 
backwoods  of  Kentucky.  When  the  debate  had  gone  on  for 
some  days  the  discussion  was  postponed ;  the  resolutions  aban- 
doned and  a  new  set  brought  in.  The  Republicans  now  pro- 
posed that  all  intercourse  with  Great  Britain  should  cease  till 
she  gave  up  the  western  posts  and  paid  for  the  damage  her 
privateers  had  done  in  the  Windward  Isles.* 

Washington,  when  he  heard  this,  was  greatly  alarmed.  The 
House,  he  thought,  was  bent  on  war.  He  was  bent  on  peace, 
and  to  procure  it  determined  to  send  an  envoy  extraordinary 
to  London.  ISTo  man  seemed  quite  so  fitted  for  the  place  ss 
Hiimilton.  But  no  sooner  had  he  mentioned  this  to  Eandolph 
than  letters  denouncing  Hamilton  began  to  come  infromeveiy 
quarter.  One  member  of  the  Virgmia  delegation  protested  in 
violent  language.    Monroe  offered  to  give  his  reasons  at  a 

*  Mr.  Clarke's  resolution  was :  *'  Resolved,  That,  until  the  goyemment  of  Great 
Britain  shall  cause  restitution  to  be  made  for  all  losses  and  damages  sustained 
by  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  from  armed  vessels,  or  from  any  person  or 
persons  acting  under  commission  or  authority  of  the  British  king,  contrary  to  the 
Laws  of  Nations,  and  in  violation  of  the  rights  of  neutrality ;  and,  also,  until  all 
the  posts  now  held  and  detained  by  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  within  the  territo- 
ries of  the  United  States,  shall  be  surrendered  and  given  up,  all  commercial  inteiv 
course  between  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  the  subjects  of  the  King  of 
Great  Britain,  so  far  as  the  same  respects  articles  of  the  growth  or  manufacture 
of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  shall  be  prohibited :  Provided,  Such  prohibition  shall 
not  extend  to  vessels  or  their  cargoes  arriving  in  any  of  the  ports  of  the  United 

States  before  the day  of next."    Introduced  April  Y,  1794.    The 

resoIutioD,  greatly  changed,  passed  the  House,  but  was  lost  In  the  Senate  by  the 
casting  vote  of  the  Vice-President.    As  amended  it  read : 

"  Whereas,  the  injuries  which  have  been  suffered,  and  may  be  suffered,  by  the 
United  States,  from  violations  committed  by  Great  Britain  on  their  neutral  rights 
and  commercial  interests,  as  well  as  from  her  failure  to  execute  the  seventh  arti- 
cle of  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  render  it  expedient,  for  the  interest  of  the  United 
States,  that  the  commercial  intercourses  between  the  two  countries  should  not 
continue  to  be  carried  on  in  the  extent  at  present  allowed. 

"  Resolved,  That,  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  November  next,  all  commerw 
dal  intercourse  between  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  the  subjects  of  the 
King  of  Great  Britain,  or  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  any  other  nation,  so  far  aa 
to  the  same  respects  articles  of  the  growth  or  manufacture  of  Great  Britain  or 
Ireland,  shall  be  prohibited.**  Annals  of  Congress,  April  21,  1794  Faafei 
April  26.    Yeas,  58 ;  nays,  84. 
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prirate  interview.  Washingtou  with  great  slirewdnesfl  asked 
for  them  in  writing.  Bat  Monroe  had  none  to  give.  Tha 
protests,  however,  were  BucceBsful,  and,  just  aa  the  dreaded 
reeolutlons  passed  in  the  committee,  Washington  sent  to  the 
Senate  the  name  of  John  Jay.  On  the  nineteenth  of  April  his 
nomination  was  confirmed.  On  tlie  twelfth  of  May  he  sailed 
ont  of  the  harlxtr  of  New  York  in  the  ship  Ohio,*  On  the 
eiglith  of  June  he  landed  at  Fahnouth.f  On  June  ninth  the 
Senate  sent  down  word  to  the  Hotise  that  its  work  was  done, 
and  it  was  about  to  adjourn. 

But  Congreaa  meanwhile  had  not  been  idle.  Monroe  had 
been  confirmed  as  Minister  to  France,  and  John  Qninoy 
Adams  as  Minister  at  the  Hague.  The  non-intercouree  bill 
had  passed  in  the  House,  and  been  thrown  out  in  the  Senate  hj 
the  casting  vote  of  Adams.  Taxes  were  laid  on  salt  and  coal, 
on  sugar  and  snufi,  on  boots  and  shoes,  on  spirits,  coffee,  car- 
riages, and  cheese.  The  snnfF-grinders  and  the  sugar-makers 
cried  ont  that  they  were  ruined  men,  and  covered  the  Speak- 
er's table  with  petitions.  One  carriage-owner  declared  the 
tax  was  direct  and  unconstitutional,  and  took  the  question  to  the 
Supreme  Court ;  but  his  view  was  not  sostained.  The  new  im- 
post duties,  the  bill  ordered,  should  remain  till  1797.  The 
internal  duties  were  to  be  in  force  for  two  years,  and  be  col- 
lected by  the  same  men  who  gathered  the  tax  on  doniestio 
spirits.  Of  all  the  taxes  the  Government  had  yet  laid,  the 
excise  was  the  most  despised  at  the  stilb.  In  New  England 
and  at  the  docks  at  New  York  the  tax  was  indeed  regularly 
paid ;  but  it  was  paid  with  hearty  imprecations  on  the  collector 
and  the  Government.  In  western  Pennsylvania  the  whisky 
Btillera  had  long  declared  they  would  never  enter  a  still  nw 
pay  one  cent  of  the  tax.     They  were  now  put  to  the  test 

•  Ameiicu  Dmilr  AdTeitiwr,  Utj  It,  1794.  f  OiH^  August  1ft,  ITH. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  BBiriSH  TREATY   OF   IIH, 

Wiult  a  bank-bill  was  at  Philadelphia  or  a  Bhilling-pieoe 
at  Lancaster,  that  was  whiskey  in  the  towns  and  viUagee  that 
lay  along  the  banks  of  the  Monongahela  river.  It  was  the 
money,  the  circulating  mediom  of  the  country.  A  gallon  of 
good  rye  whiskey,  at  every  store  at  Pittsburg,  and  at  every 
farm-house  in  the  four  counties  of  Washington,  Westmore- 
land, Alleghany,  and  Fayette,  was  the  equivalent  of  a  shilling- 
piece.  A  tax  of  seven  cents  a  gallon  was,  therefore,  a  crush- 
ing one.*  The  people  held  it  to  be  iniquitous,  and  every  man 
who  paid  it  a  public  enemy.  If  a  collector  came  among  them 
he  was  attacked,  his  books  and  papers  taken,  his  commission 
torn  up,  and  a  solemn  promise  exacted  that  he  would  publish 
his  resignation  in  the  Pittsburg  Gazette.  K  a  farmer  gave 
information  as  to  where  the  stills  could  be  found,  his  bams 
were  burned.  If  a  distiUer  entered  his  still  as  the  law  re- 
quired, he  was  sure  to  be  visited  by  a  masked  mob.  Some- 
times his  grist-mill  was  made  useless,  sometimes  his  stills 
destroyed,  or  a  piece  of  his  saw-mill  carried  away,  and  a  com- 
mand laid  upon  him  to  publish  what  had  been  done  to  him  in 
the  Gazette.  One  unhappy  man,  who  had  rashly  rented  his 
house  to  a  collector,  was  visited  at  the  dead  of  night  by  a  mob 

♦  Spirits  of  the  first  proof,  if  distilled  from  materials  of  the  growth  or  prod- 
uce of  the  United  States,  were  taxed  seven  cents  a  gallon ;  of  the  second  proof, 
eight  cents;  third  proof,  nine  cents;  fourth  proof,  eleven  cents;  fifth  proof, 
thirteen  cents;  sixth  proof,  eighteen  cents.  Stills  of  less  capacity  than  four 
hundred  gallons  were  to  pay  yearly  fifty -four  cents  for  each  gallon  capacity ;  or, 
if  the  proprietor  preferred,  seven  cents  for  every  gallon  distilled,  or  at  the  rate 
of  ten  cents  per  gallon  on  the  capacity  for  each  month  the  stiU  was  nm.  ActI 
of  Second  Congress,  Ohapter  XXXH    Haj  8,  1192. 
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of  blackened  and  disguised  men.    He  was  seized,  carried 
the  woods,  ehom  of  bis  hair,  tarred,  feathered,  and  bornid  to 

tree. 

To  the  masJcers  who  took  part  in  such  acts  the  name 
Tom  the  Tinker  waa  applied.  The  term  was  not  one  of  re- 
proach. A  certain  John  Holcroft  first  made  use  of  it,  and  the 
great  body  of  malcontents  instantly  assumed  it  as  their  party 
name.  It  appeared  everywhere.  No  posters  were  put  up  on 
the  trees,  no  handbills  were  scattered  in  the  highways,  no 
placards  were  displayed  in  conspicuous  spots,  but  the  words 
Tom  the  Tinker  were  at  the  foot  of  tliem.  Under  that  name 
individuals  were  threatened  and  the  pubhc  admonished. 

But  the  hatred  these  men  felt  for  the  excise  law  was  much 
increased  when  they  beard  that  the  State  courts  bad  no  juris* 
diction  over  excise  suite ;  that  every  man  who  did  not  enter 
his  still,  who  did  not  pay  his  tax,  who  did  not  euHer  the  in- 
spector to  pry  iuto  his  cellar  or  bis  bam,  could  be  forced  to  quit 
his  bay-field  or  hie  grain-field,  go  over  the  mountains  to  Phila- 
delphia, and  stand  trial  in  a  Federal  Court  for  offences  he  had 
committed  in  a  district  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  awajr. 
This  complaint  was  felt  to  be  so  just  and  reasonable  that  Con- 
gress, early  in  1794,  attempted  to  remove  it.  On  the  seven! 
of  February  a  House  committee  was  named  to  consider  wl 
further  legislative  provisions  were  needed  to  insure  the  coll* 
tion  of  the  duty.  On  the  fourth  of  April  a  bill  was  presented.' 
On  the  twenty-fourth  of  May  it  passed.  Six  days  later  it  waa 
amended  and  passed  by  the  Senate.  The  following  day  each 
branch  chose  managers  for  a  conference.  On  the  third  ot 
June  au  a^;reement  was  made  by  message,  and,  two  days  lateF| 
the  Preaident  signed  the  bill.  The  ninth  section  of  the  act 
gave  the  State  courta  jurisdiction  over  eases  which  arose  mon 
than  fifty  miles  from  the  nearest  Federal  Coiut. 

The  matter  was  still  under  debate  in  Congress,  when  a 
process  went  out  from  the  Disti-ict  Court  at  Philadelphia 
against  seventy-five  distillers  who  had  disobeyed  the  law. 
Fifty  were  in  the  five  counties  of  Fayette  and  Bedford,  Alte> 
ghany,  Washington,  and  Westmoreland.  Each  writ  is  dated  the 
thirteenth  of  May,  and  each  is  entered  in  the  di>ckot  as  issued 
on  the  thirty-first.     But  the  officiala  were  ao  tardy,  that  it  wai 
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July  when  the  Marshal  rode  West  to  serve  them.  He  arrived 
in  the  hurry  of  harvest,  when  liquor  circulated  most  freely  and 
drunkenness  was  most  prevalent.  Yet  he  served  his  writs  with- 
out harm  till  but  one  was  left.  It  was  drawn  against  a  distiller 
named  Miller,  whose  house  was  fourteen  miles  from  Pittsburg 
on  the  road  to  Washington.  On  the  morning  of  July  fifteenth 
the  Marshal  set  out  from  Pittsburg  to  serve  it.  He  found  Miller 
in  a  harvest-field  surrounded  by  a  body  of  reapers.  AU  went 
well  till  he  was  about  to  return,  when  one  of  them  gave  the 
alarm.  While  some  threw  down  their  scythes  and  followed 
him,  others  ran  back  to  the  house  of  the  brigade  inspector  near 
by.  There  the  Mingo  Creek  regiment  had  gathered  to  make 
a  select  corps  of  militia  as  its  quota  of  the  eighty  thousand 
minute-men  required  by  Congress.  AU  had  drunk  deeply,  and 
as  the  messengers  came  up  shouting,  "  The  Federal  Sheriff  is 
taking  away  men  to  Philadelphia,"  they  flew  to  arms.  Though 
It  was  then  night,  many  set  off  at  once,  and,  gathering  strength 
as  they  went,  drew  up  the  next  morning,  thirty-seven  strong, 
before  the  house  of  the  Revenue  Inspector  Neville,  near  Pitts- 
burg. At  the  head  of  them  was  that  John  Holcrof  t  who  had 
whitened  half  the  trees  in  the  four  counties  with  the  effu- 
sions of  Tom  the  Tinker.  The  inspector  demanded  what  they 
wished.  They  answered  evasively.  He  fired  upon  them. 
They  returned  the  shot,  and  were  instantly  opened  on  by  a 
band  of  negroes  posted  in  a  neighboring  house.  At  this  the 
mob  scattered,  leaving  six  wounded  and  one  dead. 

Made  more  furious  than  ever  by  the  loss  of  their  compan- 
ions, the  malcontents  spent  the  day  in  spreading  the  news  and 
exciting  the  people.  At  nightfall,  five  hundred  armed  men  were 
gathered  at  Couche's  Fort,  a  few  miles  from  the  inspector's  house. 
Among  them  was  a  minister  named  Clark,  whose  age  and  good 
deeds  made  him  respected  by  the  most  reckless  in  the  commu- 
nity. He  besought  the  crowd  that  stood  about  him  to  be  or- 
derly and  go  back  to  their  homes.  But  they  would  not  hear 
him,  put  a  revolutionary  soldier  in  command,  and  marched  to 
the  house  of  Inspector  Neville.  He  was  gone,  and  in  his  stead 
were  a  major  and  eleven  soldiers  from  Fort  Pitt.  When  the 
rioters  had  come  near  the  house  they  halted  and  sent  forward 
%  truce.    The  flag-bearer  demanded  the  papers  of  the  inspe^^te^ 
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He  was  told  the  inspector  was  gone.     He  then  asked  tliat  six 
men  might  be  allowed  to  aearch  for  the  papers.     This 
fnsed.    He  thereupon  warned  the  women  to  qnit  the  bnildii 
A  few  minutefl  later  the  tiring  began.     When  it  had  gone 
for  some  time  a  shout  was  heard  from  the  house.     The  officev 
who  commanded  the  mob  Htepped  from  behind  a  tree  to  bid 
his  men  cease  firing.     The  next  instant  he  fell  forward  on  his 
face,  dead.     Wliile  Bome  bore  his  body  to  a  place  of  shelter, 
others  prepared  to  storm  the  btulding  and  set  fire  to  the  baro. 
From  the  barn  the  flames  spread  to  the  ont-buildings,  fi-om  the 
out-buiIding8  to  the  house,  and  the  troops,  half  smothered  by 
emoke,  marched  out  and  surrendered.     The  Marshal  had  al- 
ready been  taken.     But  so  carelessly  were  the  prisoners  guarded 
that  all  escaped  before  the  day  was  ended.     The  troops  wi 
back  to  the  fort.     The  Marshal  fled  down  the  Ohio, 

Their  work  done,  the  rioters  departed  in  great  glee.  BaV, 
before  separating,  they  agreed  to  meet  at  Mingo  Creek  on  the 
twenty-third  of  July.  When  the  day  came  a  crowd  of  distil- 
lers  and  farmers  gathered  in  the  meeting-house.  The  fiuestion 
before  them  was,  Should  the  actors  in  the  kte  riot  be  supported 
or  left  to  themselves  i*  Approve  the  riot  they  dared  not. 
Disapprove  it  they  would  not.  They  ended,  therefore,  by 
issuing  a  call  for  a  great  meeting  of  delegates  from  the  western 
counties  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  neighlioring  counties  of  Vir- 
ginia. Parkinson's  Ferrj'  was  thought  tlie  most  convenient  place, 
and  thither  they  were  bidden  to  come  on  the  fourteentli  of 
August.    The  state  of  the  weatem  country  was  to  be  discuBsed. 

The  leader  of  the  meeting  at  Mingo  Creek  was  T)n\id  Brad- 
ford, the  most  noisy  and  bitter  of  the  malcontents.  To  him  the 
discussion  seemed  tame  and  Bpiritlese.  He  would  do  s'unething 
to  rouse  the  whole  commimity  to  action.  He  would  tind  out 
who  were  the  friends  of  Government,  excite  the  people  agwut 
them,  and  unite  every  man  in  the  four  counties  in  acta  of 
violence  which  would  fores  him,  in  self-defence,  to  support 
the  insurrection  to  the  last.  With  this  in  view  he  quickly 
planned  and  executed  a  robbery  of  the  mail.  On  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  July,  as  the  post-rider  from  Pitteburg  drew  near 
to  Greensburg,  two  armed  men  stopped  him,  seized  his  port- 
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manteaiiB,  and  rode  ofi  with  them  to  Canonsburg.  There  a 
colonel  and  a  storekeeper,  the  chief  characters  of  the  place, 
were  invited  to  the  tavern  and  the  mail  opened  and  read.  The 
letters  from  Washington  had  not  a  word  abont  the  attack  on 
the  Marshal  and  Inspector.  Bnt  in  the  Pittsburg  bundle  were 
several  that  gave  great  oflEence.  Such  as  were  judged  harmless 
were  put  back  in  the  bag  and  three  men  from  Washington 
hired  to  carry  them  to  Pittsburg.  As  the  robbers  sat  in  the 
tavern  discussing  the  affair,  their  talk  naturally  turned  to  the 
fight  at  the  house  of  NeviUe.  What,  it  was  asked  by  some 
one,  would  be  done  to  those  who  took  pai*t  in  it  ?  "  They  will 
be  hung,"  said  Bradford,  and  he  then  suggested  a  way  to  pro- 
tect them.*  Let  something  be  done  to  involve  the  whole 
western  country  in  the  matter.  Then,  the  number  of  offenders 
being  large,  Government  could  not  take  severe  measures.  His 
plan  seemed  a  good  one.  It  was  to  call  out  the  militia.  The 
custom  had  long  prevailed  in  the  western  counties  for  the 
troops  to  assemble  at  the  summons  of  their  officers,  without 
ever  questioning  the  authority,  or  demanding  to  know  the  rea- 
son of  the  call.f  This  the  little  band  at  the  tavern  weU  knew, 
and,  urged  by  Bradford,  made  use  of  it.  Copies  of  a  circular 
letter  were  quickly  prepared  and  addressed  to  the  officers  of 
the  militia.  It  was  drawn  up  in  the  same  manner  as  a  proper 
order  would  have  been,  and  bade  them  meet  at  Braddock's 
Field  on  the  first  day  of  August  with  as  many  volunteers  as 
could  be  raised.  "  Here,  sir,"  it  said,  "  is  an  expedition  pro- 
posed in  which  you  will  have  an  opportunity  of  displaying 
your  military  talents,  and  of  rendering  service  to  your  coun- 
try. Four  days'  provisions  will  be  wanted ;  let  the  men  be 
thus  supplied."  X  But  the  runners  had  scarcely  set  off  with 
the  letters  when  Bradford  began  to  dread  the  result.  In  great 
alarm  he  countermanded  the  call.  Then,  in  the  true  spirit  of 
a  demagogue,  hearing  that  his  countermand  was  denounced  by 
the  people,  he  denied  that  he  wrote  it. 

*  See  Rev.  James  Carnaban's  Paper  on  the  Insurrection.  Proceedings  New 
Jersey  Historical  Society,  vi,  p.  125. 

f  See  Judge  Alexander  Addison's  Charge  to  the  Grand  Jury,  December,  1794. 
Memoirs  Historical  Sodety  of  Pennsylvania,  vol.  vi,  p.  174. 

X  Brackenridge  Incidents,  toI.  i,  p.  40.  Findley's  History  of  the  IiiBurrection 
in  the  Four  Western  Counties  of  Peoni^lTaiuai  p.  9& 
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Meanwhile  every  borBeman  that  came  into  Pittsburg  brought 
sn  aJarming  report.  One  told  of  the  robbery  of  the  mail. 
Another  declared  that,  in  consequence  of  the  letters  found  in 
the  bags,  expreeseu  were  hastening  through  the  four  counties, 
exciting  men,  and  bidding  them  arm  and  hurry  to  Braddock's 
I  Field.  A  third  asserted  that  from  the  Field  the  army  would 
march  upon  Sodora,  auch  was  the  name  they  bestowed  upon 
Pittsburg,  destroy  it,  and  put  all  the  soldiers  to  flight.  Alarmed 
by  these  stories,  a  meeting  of  townsmen  was  held  at  the  Court- 
House  on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  the  thirty-first  of  July. 
But  scarce  were  the  people  assembled  when  four  strangers 
rode  into  town. 

They  came  from  Waflhington  county  with  messages  to  the 
men  at  Pittsburg,  and,  having  announced  this,  were  at  once 
attended  by  a  committee.  The  eoraiuittee  soon  reported  to 
the  meeting.  It  was  the  wish  of  the  people  of  Washington 
that  four  men  obnoxious  to  the  "  Whiskey  Boys "  should  be 
banished  from  the  town,  and  that  the  inhabitants  should  march 
to  Braddock's  Field  the  next  morning.  If  this  were  not  done, 
every  house  in  Pittabnrg  would  surely  be  laid  in  ashes.  The 
four  strangers  further  stated  that  they  must  have  their  answer 
immediately ;  that  they  knew  the  terms  were  hard  ;  that  they 
had  no  power  to  moderate  them  in  the  slightest ;  and  that  it 
was  with  great  difficulty  that  those  who  sent  them  had  been 
induced  to  offer  any  terms  whatever.*  The  meeting  in  terror 
yielded  everything.  A  resolution  to  go  to  the  Field  passed 
without  a  murmur,  and  a  committee  of  twenty-one  was  sent  to 
ask  tlie  proscribed  four  to  quit  the  town.  Two  readily  agreed. 
Two  for  a  while  stood  out,  but  at  last  gave  way  and  said  they 
would  leave  early  on  the  morrow. 

As  each  man  went  back  to  his  home  from  the  Oourt-Hotu 
lie  felt  that  he  was  doing  so  for  the  last  time.     Before  anothi 
sun  set  luB  house  might  be  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  his  famit^^ 
eeeking  food  and  shelter  among  the  fanners  on  the  banks  of 
the  Alleghany.     The  people  were  in  despair.     Through  the 
whole  night  not  a  soul  slept.     Lights  gleamed  in  the  windows 
of  every  house.     The  women  were  in  tears.     The  men  were 

^  9ce  letter  at  John  Wilkina  lo  William  Irvine,  in  Memain  of  tho  Uutoilo*f 
Bodetj  of  PeuifjlTuiU,  Td.  t!,  pp.  1B&-18T. 
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busy  hiding  papers,  bnrying  money,  and  pntting  every  piece 
of  properly  they  could  in  a  secure  place.*  At  sunrise  the 
printer  was  still  running  off  handbills  to  be  distributed  among 
the  mob  on  Braddock's  Field.t  At  nine  o'clock  the  banished 
men  rode  off  and  went  over  the  river.  At  ten  the  people  be- 
gan to  march  for  the  Field.  X  That  night  the  army,  so  it  was 
called,  lay  upon  its  arms.  When  Saturday  morning  dawned, 
messengers  were  sent  to  Pittsburg.  Stores  and  taverns  were 
ordered  to  be  shut;  liquor  forbidden  to  be  sold;  craft  com- 
manded to  be  in  readiness  to  carry  the  army  over  the  Mon- 
ongahela;  and  the  women  assured  that  it  was  coming  in  peace* 
One  who  stood  by  the  roadside  as  the  insurgents  marched 
by,  declares  that  the  line  stretched  away  for  two  miles  and  a 
half,  and  numbered  not  far  from  six  thousand  souls.^  It 
was  high  noon  when  the  front  rank  entered  the  town.  But 
the  sun  had  gone  down  behind  the  Ohio  hills  before  the  last 
boat-load  went  over  the  Monongahela  river.  I 

In  the  midland  counties  the  news  of  the  riot  and  the  meet- 
ing was  hailed  with  unconcealed  delight.  In  the  far  East  it 
awakened  serious  alarm.  A  stranger  in  Philadelphia  at  that 
time,  had  he  listened  to  the  talk  in  the  taverns,  or  attended  a 
meeting  of  the  Democratic  Society,  or  read  the  articles  in  the 
Bepublican  newspapers,  would  have  supposed  the  whole  city 
was  ripe  for  rebellion.  But  the  moment  rebellion  broke  out, 
the  moment  the  disaffected  heard  that  sixteen  thousand  ^^  Whis- 
key Boys  "  had  armed  themselves,  defied  the  Government,  and 
driven  its  friends  and  officers  across  the  mountains,  they  ceased 

*  "  I  believe  most  of  the  Women  in  town  were  in  tears ;  the  people  appeared 
(by  the  lights)  to  be  all  stirring,  and  I  believe  the  most  of  them  hiding  property. 
I  also  begun  to  hide  or  bury  property."    John  Wilkins  to  William  Irvine. 

f  For  a  reprint  of  the  handbill,  see  American  Daily  Advertiser,  August,  1794. 
"  Mr.  Scull  printed  all  night,  in  order  to  have  a  sufficient  number  to  distribute 
among  the  people  on  Braddock's  Fields,  hoping  this,  together  with  our  compliance 
to  their  orders,  would  moderate  the  rage  of  the  people  for  that  time  and  save  the 
town.  .  .  ."    John  Wilkins  to  William  Irvine,  August  19,  1794. 

X  ^  We  entered  the  field,  and  marched  about  one  mile  through  a  crowd  of  peo- 
ple, scarce  a  face  known  to  me — a  constant  fire  of  small  arms  was  kept  up,  equal 
to  almost  any  battle,  some  loading  and  firing  for  their  diversion,  others  blazing 
sway  at  the  trees.*'    Ibid. 

^  John  Wilkins  to  William  Irvine.  Memoirs  Historical  Society  of  Pennsyl. 
TAnia,  voL  vi^  p.  186.  |  Ibid. 
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for  the  time  to  complain,  called  for  vigorous  measures,  joined 
the  militia,  or  subscribed  liberally  toward  the  support  of  the 
familieB  of  men  who  went  out  to  the  rendezvous  at  Carlisle. 
No  body  of  men  had  been  so  forward  in  condemning  the  ex- 
cise act  as  the  Democratic  Society.  Yet  it  now  declared  that, 
while  it  atill  thought  the  law  oppressive,  hostile  to  liberty,  and 
"  a  nursery  of  vice  and  sycophancy,"  it  highly  disapproved  of 
the  conduct  of  its  western  brethren.*  When  such  language 
was  used  by  such  men,  every  reasonable  person  ought  to  have 
known  that  the  community  was  strong  upon  the  side  of  Got- 
emment.  This,  however,  Governor  Mifflin  would  not  belie\ 
When  he  was  urged  to  net  with  vigor,  call  out  the  troops,  1 
his  place  at  their  head,  and  pat  down  the  rebellion  with  a  strong^ 
hand,  be  hesitated.  He  feared  a  resort  to  force  would  only 
make  matters  worse.  He  did  not  believe  the  mihtia  would 
"  pay  a  passive  obedience  to  the  mandates  of  the  GovernmenL"  , 
Indeed,  he  was  not  sure  that  he  had  any  authority  to  summoi 
them.  The  Federal  Courts  might  not  be  able  to  keep  orda 
But  it  did  not  follow  that  tlie  State  Courts  were  powerless  to  ' 
punish  the  rioters.  It  would  be  better  to  send  a  scolding  letter 
to  the  State  officers  in  the  West,  bidding  them  do  all  they  could 
to  restore  peace.     This  he  did. 

No  such  fears  were  felt  by  Washington,     He  was  reeolv) 
that  the  insurrection  should  be  suppreetsed.     If  tlie  State  C 
emment  would  not  do  it,  then  the  Federal  Government  mm 
He  first  secured  a  certiticate  from  a  judge  of  the  Supi 
Court,  setting  fortli  that  in  the  counties  of  Wasliington  i 
Alleghany  the  laws  of  the  United  States  were  set  at  nau^ 
and  that  the  courts  were  unable  to  enforce  them.     He  C 
pubhshed  a  proclamation  commanding  the  malcontents  to  i 
sist,  made  a  requiaition  for  twelve  tlionsand  nine  hundred  a 
fifty  militia,  and  fixed  the  first  of  September  as  the  day  f 
moving  them. 

Governor  UifBin  now  grew  hold.  In  one  proclamation  i 
summoned  the  Legislature.  In  another  ho  declart'd  he  would 
obey  the  requisition  for  troops.  At  the  same  time  he  named  ti 
Chief  Justice  and  William  Irvine,  a  militia  general,  commis- 
eionere  to  treat  with  the  "  Whiskey  Boys."     Washington  added 

■  Ameilcac  DaUj  Advertiier,  August  9,  1T94. 
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three  more,  and  the  five  were  soon  on  their  way  to  Pitts- 
burg.  They  were  still  higgling  with  the  leaders  of  the  rebels 
when  the  military  began  so  assemble.  New  Jersey  and  Vir- 
ginia,  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  were  to  furnish  the  soldiers. 
In  the  towns  separated  by  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  scenes 
of  rebellion  the  regiments  mustered  and  the  drafts  were  made 
in  peace  and  quiet,  fiut  in  the  counties  which  lay  near  the 
eastern  slopes  of  the  mountains  every  muster  was  a  scene  of 
disorder.  Half  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountain  villages  were 
as  ignorant  of  what  went  on  a  hundred  miles  away  as  of  what 
went  on  in  Siberia.  They  seldom  saw  an  Eastern  newspaper, 
and  when  they  did,  could  with  difliculty  read  it.  Of  such  men 
the  runners  of  the  Whiskey  Boys  made  easy  dupes.  No  story 
that  the  ingenuity  of  man  could  invent  was  too  absurd  to  be 
believed  by  them.  A  great  meeting  was  held  one  day  at 
Frederick,  in  Maryland.  More  than  half  the  citizens  of  the 
place  came,  and  among  them  were  some  emissaries  from  the 
West.  As  the  discussion  went  on,  these  men  rose  up  one 
after  another,  and  excited  the  people  with  most  shameful 
lies.  One  asserted  that  the  Government  was  taxing  not  only 
whiskey,  but  wheat  and  rye,  and  that  he  had  himseU  paid  a 
tax  of  f  ourpence  per  bushel  at  Baltimore.  Another  said  that 
this  was  not  the  worst ;  that  flesh  and  blood  were  no  better,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  odious  law,  than  sticks  and  stones,  and  that  at 
Pittsburg  every  boy  at  birth  was  taxed  fifteen  shillings  and 
every  girl  ten.*  At  this  the  crowd  seemed  so  shocked  that  a 
third  ventured  to  damn  Congress,  and  cry  out, «  God  save  King 
George."  He  was  tarred  and  feathered  and  marched  to  the 
county  linct 

Westward  from  Frederick  lay  Martinsburg  and  Hagerstown. 
When  the  drafts  began  at  Hagerstown  a  crowd  gathered,  beat 
the  officers,  drove  them  from  the  field,  and  at  the  dead  of 
night  put  up  a  liberty-pole.  In  the  morning  the  magistrate 
cut  it  down.  Then  the  mob  became  furious,  sent  runners 
through  the  county,  collected  a  great  force,  and  put  up  a  second 
pole.    All  who  refused  to  join  their  ranks  were  souncUy  beaten, 

*  Letter  from  a  respectable  correspondent  of  the  printers  of  this  paper,  dated 
Frederick,  September  6, 1794.    American  Daily  Advertiser,  September  15, 17M. 
f  Ibid. 
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ami  ihreatfi  were  made  of  marcliiiig  to  Frederidk  to  eeise  the 
ttj'bcual.  The  merchants  in  terror  doeed  their  fihops  and  le- 
fiitA:ii  io  bell  the  rioters  flint  and  powder.*  At  Middletownf 
uiid  Martinjsburg  1^  like  disturbances  broke  out  At  Cariisle  an 
ui-jiii.ll  baud  rode  into  town  one  evening,  bnmed  aD  effigy  of 
ihc  i'hiiii  Justice  of  the  State,  and  erected  a  liberty-pole  on 
tLc  liitic  piiich  of  grass  which  passed  by  the  name  of  the  pab- 
lic  tjiiafe.  <  >n  the  j>ole  were  the  words  "^  LEBEETY  and  NO 
ILXi  1>A^:  <>  WHISKEY :^*  Some  friends  of  order  cot  it 
il'ywii.  1  hei'eijjion  the  mob  again  assembled,  got  a  still  hrget 
iJuL.  iji.y:nl>i^l  it  **  Liberty  and  Equality,''  and  planted  it  doee 
hj  iL»:  'i'y'ir  of  a  man  who  had  been  lodged  in  jail  for  diaor- 
liti."  i  i.»-  vhile  western  country  began,  in  the  language  of 
iLiii  tiiii'r.  Vj  lifLstlu  with  anarchy-poles.  From  some  floated 
wi  fiii^r.  buaiiiig  the  number  of  the  rebellious  conntiea.  On 
wili'.ie  v^cic  ihc  uurdb  ** Liberty  or  Death,''  or  ** Liberty  and 
Ivjiialji}.*'  *jf  *•  So  Excitse." 

jMciUjv\ljlc  the  ruiidb  were  choked  with  soldiers.  Fnmi 
'Jj'i:i'/ij.  ti'tui  Liiiiil»ertbville,  from  Philadelphia,  from  Balti- 
iijiyiv.  ti'ijiu  Aic\uii»iriii,  fruiii  t»c*oresof  towns  of  lesser  note,  they 
.'ji.gaji  Uj  ii.iiT)  \^l^u\a^ll,  iiiul  soon  thirteen  thousand  men  were 
j.'iith».i*i-«l  ut  ISiMliuiii  and  ( 'uail>i*rl;ind.  The  troops  of  Yiiginia 
A'liu  li.-«l  l;y  iliut  niiiiirl  Morgan  who  charged  the  barriers  at 
c^ii'  l'«-«:  aij<l  v\«/ii  tiii:  b.ittlf  o(  the  Cowpens.  At  the  head  of 
I  In:  M.ti}liiJi<l  «jiiota  vMio  the  Riltimore  member  of  Congreaa. 
( iM-^i  rijiii  iiu\\»:ll  eoiiiiiiuiuliHl  the  Jersey  Blues.  Grovenw^ 
Miilli'i  |i:.i  il]«:  inMipb  of  reuusylvania.  But  chief  of  them  aD 
vui.^  (iu\riiji/i  l^e,  <*f  Virginia.  The  left  wing  gathered  at 
i'\t\\  i  'liiulii  ilaijil  uikI  went  thence  bv  tlie  Braddock  road  over 
ilii-  ijiMiini.iJij.j  'i'he  right  Nnug  to<jk  the  northern  or  Pennsyl- 
\aniii  iu.ul  'I  |je  uiiy  lj4v  through  Pottsgrove,  through  Read- 
mit- iluoii^li  Laii«:aoter,  Wright's  Ferry,  and  Yorktown,  and 
\'\\  lo  ( \irliMli:.  'I  here  u  halt  of  seven  days  was  made,  and  there 
Wu.Uin^tun  uvi.iiouk  the  troops.  Theoce  an  unbroken  march 
vf  ^\\  da\  ^  luuMf;lil  iliu  army  to  Be<lford. 

Kn  V  vv  uuui  in  llu:  uiiny,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  was 

*    V  .I..I     »  l»»ii.)  Ail>«;itioor,  Htfptember  10,  17W.      See,  also,  for  August  21^ 
.  .  t  t  Ibid.,  September  22,  1794. 

;  \fM.  di.^W«MM  l^  MH.  *  Ibid.,  s4>tomber  80,  17»< 
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in  the  beet  of  spirits.    The  fears  of  Mifflin  bad  not  been  real' 
ized.     The  Legislature  had  commanded  him  to  accept  volun- 
teers ;  he  had  gone  throngh  the  southern  counties,  and,  by  the 
fire  of  his  eloquence,  had  fiUed  the  ranks.    Much  help  had 
been  derived  from  the  bounty,  and  from  the  promise  of  the 
people  of  Philadelphia  that  the  families  of  men  who  went  out 
from  that  city  should  be  well  cared  for  till  their  return.     Hun- 
dreds of  youths,  too  young  to  have  taken  part  in  the  Revolu- 
tion, but  who  could  remember  no  time  when  they  had  not 
heard  stories  of  camps  and  battles,  made  haste  to  enlist,  and 
learn  the  first  lessons  of  war.     Some  wrote  back  that  they 
missed  the  comforts  of  a  home,  that  sugar  and  chocolate  and 
brandy  were  not  to  be  had,*  and  that  their  duties  were  often 
so  hard  that  they  lay  down  at  night  on  a  bed  of  straw  f  and 
slept  as  soundly  as  in  the  valanced  bed  in  the  little  room  under 
the  gable.    Others  gave  glowing  accounts  of  the  new  land  into 
which  they  were  come.     Never  before  in  their  lives  had  they 
been  so  far  from  home.    They  had  grown  up  in  a  country  where 
nothing  higher  than  a  low  hill  was  to  be  seen.     And  now,  as 
they  beheld  that  wild  region  set  off  with  all  the  splendors  of 
an  Indian  smnmer,  they  forgot  the  weight  of  their  muskets 
and  clumsy  canteens.     The  beauty  of  the  little  town  of  Bed- 
ford, shut  in  on  three  sides  by  hills,  white  in  the  day  with 
the  tents,  and  red  during  the  night  with  the  fires  of  six  thou- 
sand troops,  filled  them  with  amazement.  ^    But  it  was  not  till 
they  reached  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains 
that  their  surprise  was  the  greatest.     To  walk  all  day  without 
passing  a  pleasant  vale  or  a  rich  farm,  to  clamber  up  steep 
roads  bordered  with  precipices  and  shut  in  by  great  masses  of 
rock,  was  an  experience  wholly  new  to  them.**    Though  the 
rain  poured  down  in  torrents,  though  the  mud  lay  ankle- 
deep,  though  the  tents  and  the  baggage-wagons  could  not 
keep  pace  with  them,  though  they  were  forced,  drenched  and 
hungry,  to  sleep  at  night  where  best  they  could,  though  the 
officers  grumbled  and  the  men  complained,  they  pushed  man- 
fully on.     Hannibal,  it  was  proudly  Said,  never  made  such  a 

*  American  Daily  Advertiser,  October  26,  1794. 

t  Extract  of  a  letter  from  Bedford.    American  Daily  Advertiser,  October  26^ 
M94t.  X  IWd.,  November  1,  17W.  ♦  Ibid.,  November  6,  1794. 
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mareh.*     As  tliey  passed  down  the  western  slope  and  looked 
over  the  rich  conntiea  in  which  they  were  to  restore  ] 
they  wondered  that  in  each  a  land  men  could  ever  be  1 
eafie.f 

The  pnrpose  of  the  army  was  to  overawe,  not  to  fight, 
and  so  leisurely  did  it  move  that  six  weeks  were  consumed 
on  the  way.  Mifflin  led  his  portion  of  the  Pennsylvania 
quota  out  of  Philadelphia  on  September  nineteenth ;  and 
rode  into  Bedford  on  October  eighteenth*;  hut  it  was  the 
eiglith  of  November  when  the  two  wings  reached  Parkinson's 
Ferry.  There  the  troops  had  long  been  expected.  On  the 
morning  of  the  fourteenth  of  August  the  Parkinson's  Ferry 
meeting  took  place.  Upward  of  two  hnndred  delegates  were 
preaent.  They  came  from  Virginia,  from  that  part  of  Bedford 
county  which  lies  to  the  west  of  the  Alleghaniea,  and  from 
eveiy  township  in  the  four  counties  of  Washington,  Weat- 
moreiand,  Alleghany,  and  Fayette.  No  building  in  the  town 
could  hold  80  many  men.  They  met  therefore  in  the  open 
air,  in  the  shade  of  some  trees  that  covered  a  neighboring « 
hill.  Around  them  stood  a  great  crowd  of  farmers  and  a  '" 
owners,  armed  and  anxious.  Beside  them  rose  a  tall  liberty-p 
inscribed  "  Liberty  and  no  Excise  I  No  Asylum  for  Cowaid*  ' 
and  Traitors,"  Of  the  men  to  whom  the  multitude  looked  up 
as  leaders,  a  few  came  in  after-years  to  fame  and  place.  Cliief 
among  these  waB  Albert  Gallatin.  Like  Hamilton,  like  Dallu^  j 
like  Duponcean,  like  Duane,  Gallatin  was  by  birth  a  foreigoeita 
His  native  land  was  Switzerland.  There  he  was  educated,  f 
thence,  when  a  lad  of  nineteen,  he  went  to  seek  his  fortune  i)K 
America. 

The  meeting  was  opened  by  fiery  speeches  and  a  strong  b 
of  resolutions.  GJallatin  opposed  one  of  them,  and.  while  t' 
debate  was  still  going  on,  word  was  passed  aliout  that  the  c 
misaioners  sent  by  the  President  had  arrived.  A  commiti 
of  (liree  from  each  county  was  infit;uitly  chosen  to  meet  thoE 
Sixty  others  were  then  named  and  jxiwer  given  them  to  caQa 

•  Aniericiin  Dailv  Adverilner,  November  B,  171H. 

f  For  an  itiUrreslIni;  nocniint  of  tho  niBreii,  see  letten  of  A.  J.  Dallu>  to  b 
Wile,     lite  of  A.  J.  Uallax  b^  0.  H.  Dalliu,  py.  SS-IS. 

t  DibL,  Scptembw  iO,  17M.  •  lUd.,  HovvBibw  1,  1T»4. 
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new  meetmg.  The  conference  was  held  at  Pittsburg.  The 
demands  of  the  commissioners  were  reasonable,  and  after  some 
show  of  opposition  the  twelve  gave  way.  For  this  they  were 
strongly  blamed.  They  had,  it  was  said,  been  bought  They 
had  sold  the  liberty  of  their  countrymen  for  Federal  gold.  Tom 
the  Tinker,  in  a  letter  to  the  Pittsburg  Qazette^  plainly  ao> 
cused  them  of  taking  bribes. 

Meanwhile  the  committee  of  sixty  had  been  smnmoned  to 
meet  at  Eed  Stone  Old  Fort  on  the  twenly-eighth  of  August 
Fifty-seven  came.  Gallatin  again  spoke  for  law  and  order,  but 
Bradford  was  eager  for  rebellion.  For  a  while  it  seemed  likely 
that  his  counsel  would  prevail,  as  the  temper  of  the  men  who 
stood  about  the  committee  was  bad.  Even  as  Gallatin  spoke 
some  aimed  their  rifles  at  his  head.  Some  by  other  signs 
gave  the  committee  to  understand  which  way  they  were  to 
vote.  When,  therefore,  the  resolution  to  accept  the  offers  of 
the  commissioners  was  about  to  be  put,  it  was  clear  to  all  that 
no  one  would  dare  to  vote  yes.  But  Gallatin  was  ready  with 
an  expedient  On  each  piece  of  paper  he  wrote  the  words  yea 
and  nay.  The  ballots  were  then  distributed,  each  voter  destroyed 
whichever  word  he  chose,  dropped  the  other  in  the  box,  and 
no  one  knew  how  he  voted.  The  count  showed  that  thirty-four 
of  the  bits  of  paper  contained  the  word  yea,  and  twenty-three 
nay.  A  new  committee  of  conference  was  then  appointed  and 
the  fifty-seven  adjourned. 

One  of  the  demands  of  the  commissioners  was  that  every 
man  of  the  committee  of  sixty  should  plainly  declare  his  readi- 
ness to  obey  the  laws.  Another  was  that  the  people  should 
be  urged  to  do  likewise,  and  to  promise  not  to  harm  the  excise 
oflScers  in  any  way.  "With  these  went  the  assurance  that,  if 
the  people  would  give  such  a  promise  before  the  fourteenth  of 
September,  all  would  be  welL  The  new  committee  of  confer- 
ence now  came  to  ask  that  the  time  might  be  extended  till  the 
tenth  of  October.  The  commissioners  refused.  They  could 
not,  they  said,  do  so.  The  question  of  obeying  the  excise  law 
was  therefore  instantly  put  to  the  people.  On  the  eleventh 
of  September  the  vote  was  taken  in  every  township.  Three 
days  later  the  judges  of  election  met,  counted  the  vote,  put 
down  their  opinion  of  the  result  in  writings  and  sent  it  to  the 
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commiBeioAere  at  Union  Town.  No  report  came  from  A11& 
ghany.  From  Westmoreland  came  word  that  no  excise  officer 
could  with  safety  enter  it.  From  Washington  and  Fayette 
nothing  which  could  be  considered  an  expression  of  opinion 
was  received,  and  the  commissioners,  much  disheartened,  turned 
their  steps  homeward. 

By  this  time  tlie  malcontents  began  to  grow  frightened  an4' 
the  friends  of  order  to  pluck  up  their  courage.  A  committee 
from  the  towns  in  Fayette  assured  Governor  Miflin  that,  if  no 
outbreaks  should  happen  elsewhere,  peace  might  be  quickly  re- 
stored among  them.  Three  days  later  the.people  of  Pittsbuig 
Bfisembled,  denounced  the  expulsion  of  their  fellows,  and  bade 
them  return.  In  October  the  Parkinson  Ferry  delegates  once 
more  met  and  sent  two  of  tlieir  number  over  the  mountains 
meet  the  approacliing  troops.  One  was  named  David  Rediol 
The  other  was  William  Findley,  the  Antifederalist,  the  bittev 
hater  of  the  Government,  and  afterward  the  author  of  a  pleas- 
ing history  of  the  insurrection  in  which  he  bore  a  part.  They 
met  the  army  at  Carlisle,  were  received  by  Washington,  pre- 
Bented  a  copy  of  some  resolutions,  explained  the  state  of  the 
Western  country,  and,  it  is  likely,  urged  him  to  turn  back  the 
tpoope.  But  such  assumnces  of  peace  as  they  could  give  were 
thought  insufficient.  The  troops  marelied  on.  Rediek  anil, 
Findley  rode  back  in  haste  to  Pittsburg  for  more  explicit  com* 
mauds.  Again  tlie  Parkinson  Ferry  Convention  was  called, 
again  resolutions  more  favorable  than  ever  were  passed,  and 
again  Findley  went  back  to  the  army.  But  Washington  had 
then  gone  to  Philadelphia  to  be  present  at  the  opening  of 
Congress.  A  few  days  after  the  militia  marched  info  Parkin- 
son's Ferry  a  general  seizure  of  suspected  men  was  madok 
Some  were  dismissed  for  want  of  evidence.  Some  were  bound 
over  to  appear  for  trial.  Two  were  afterward  found  guilty  of 
treason.     These  the  President  pardoned." 

'Tlie  authoritiea  for  tbe  Inddeata  of  the  W^iake;  tnaurreollon  arc:  BiiUxj  1 
of  the  lusurrectiOD  Id  tbe  four  WeBl«rn  CuuntJea  of  Penna.vliinin,  1794.  WOk  4 
Urn  Flndle;.  InddeDLa  of  the  In-'urrectiuD.  H.  U,  Brucki'nriijf^.  Report  of 
tbe  SecretBr;  uf  tbe  Trea«urj  to  the  President  of  tbe  Uuited  StutcB  relalire  to 
the  inetocalion  of  tUc  Excbe  Law  in  certain  Counties  of  FcnnajlTaoia.  Galbtin'a 
Uemoir  on  the  Inaurrccllou.  The  losurrectioa  of  the  Year  IIM  iii  Uie  Wcatern 
Countlea  of  PenoBflvanla.    TowDMod  Ward.    Mva.  I 
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It  is  little  to  the  credit  of  the  men  of  that  day  that 
eighteen  of  the  prisoners  were  sent  to  Philadelphia  and 
marched  about  the  streets  with  the  word  "Insurgents"  on 
their  hats.  Accounts,  too,  have  come  down  to  us  of  shameful 
acts  of  cruelty  done  to  the  captives  of  "  the  dreadful  night " ; 
how  they  were  pulled  from  their  beds  by  the  soldiers,  cursed, 
beaten  with  scabbards,  and  dragged  shoeless  and  half  naked 
to  damp  cellars  and  barns ;  how  they  were  driven  like  cattle 
through  creeks  when  the  water  was  waist  high,  and  tied  back 
to  back  at  night  like  criminals  or  slaves.  That  many  were  so 
treated  there  is,  unhappily,  but  too  much  reason  to  believe. 

The  insurrection  now  being  over,  twenty-five  hundred 
troops  under  Morgan  spent  the  winter  in  the  district  as  a  guard. 
The  rest  came  back  to  towns  and  villages  whence  they  had  gone 
out  to  receive  the  welcome  due  to  heroes.  Bells  were  rung. 
Cannon  were  discharged.  Dinners  were  given  in  their  honor, 
and  long  lists  of  toasts  were  drunk.  Yet  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  any  one  of  the  striplings,  who,  deck^  in  his  uniform, 
marched  proudly  down  the  viDage  street,  knew  that  he  had 
borne  a  part  in  a  really  great  event.  The  afihir  has  been 
named  an  insurrection.  It  does  not  deserve  to  be  called  a 
riot.  Its  importance  was  of  a  very  different  kind.  For  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Federal  Government  its  au- 
thority had  been  defied  and  its  officers  forcibly  withstood. 
The  question  had  then  been  raised.  What  would  the  people 
do  ?  Would  the  citizens  of  one  State  invade  the  soil  of  an- 
other State  and,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  reduce  rebellious 
citizens  to  obedience  to  Federal  law?  Or  would  they  de- 
clare each  State  a  sovereign  and  leave  the  general  Govern- 
ment to  arrange  such  troubles  as  best  it  could  ?  The  response 
to  the  President's  call  for  troops  had  forever  put  such  ques- 
tions at  rest. 

Greatly  pleased  with  the  conduct  of  the  people,  Washington 
had  hastened  back  to  Philadelphia  to  give  an  account  of  the 

Mr.  Ward  adds  to  his  paper  Wilkins's  Account  of  the  Gathering  at  Braddock*B 
Field,  and  Gallatin's  Memoir.  See,  also,  the  American  Daily  Adyertiser,  the 
Pennsylvania  Gazette.  Proceedings  of  the  New  Jersey  Historial  Society,  yoI.  tL 
Life  of  A.  J.  Dallas.  History  of  the  Western  Insurrection.  H.  M.  Brackenridge. 
Proceedings  of  the  Executivo  of  th9  United  States  respeotini;  th^  losor^t^ 
1794. 
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afEftir  to  Con^reas.     MoodAj,  the  third  of  NoTember,  was  the 
day  whereon  the  Houses  eboald  hare  met.     But  sach  were  the 
delays  of  travel,  and  the  tardhweE  of  the  member^  that  it  ma 
not  till  the  arriral  of  A&ron  Butt,  on  the  morning  of  the 
eighteenth,  that  the  Senate  eonld  muster  a  qnornm.     The  next 
day  the  President  came  down  to  the  House  and  delirered  hig 
addreeB.      He  D&rratfld  the  rise  of  the  Whisker  luEnrreetioOi 
told  of  Uie  steps  he  had  taken  to  enppresB  it,  praised  the  oo» 
dact  of  the  militia,  and  gently  reproached  "  certain  srifHscatad 
Bodetiefl"  for  their  behavior.      His   reproaches   for   a  while 
passed  imnoticed,  and  the  Qonee  had  almost  finifihed  the  dimft 
of  the  reply  when  a  motion  to  condemn  the  societies  w»» 
brought  in.     No  sooner  was  it  before  the  Honsie  than  William 
Giles,  of  Vii^nia,  stood  np  to  speak.     He  did  not,  he  said, 
hope  to  make  proselytes.     Bnt  when  be  saw,  or  thought  be 
eaw,  tlie  House  of  Representativee  assume  the  office  of  censor, 
he  conld  not  nit  silent.     What  were  these  eelf-created  societiei 
the  representatives  were  asked  to  condemn  f     How  many  men 
in  the  fifteen  States  conld  say  they  were  not  members  of  a 
self-created  society  ?     Under  that  term  came  every  political, 
and  every  philosophical,  and  every  religious  society  in  the  land. 
The  Baptists  and  the  Methodists,  the  Presbyterians  and  the  , 
people  called  the  Friends,  mnat  then  bear  a  share  of  the  blame.  | 
It  was  clear  that  the  President  meant  the  Democratic  Societies.  I 
Bnt  it  would  be  much  wiser  to  let  the  Democrats  alone.     Did! 
the  House  enppoBe  that  a  vote  of  censure  wotdd,  like  the  wand  1 
of  a  magician,  lay  a  spell  npon  these  people?     Censure  would] 
breed  recrimination,  and  every  one  of  them  would  rise  to  aal 
importance  greater  than  before. 

The  whole  question,  said  anotlier,  tnniB  npon  a  matter  ofl 
fact,  which  ought  to  be  proved.  Have  the  Democratic  So^l 
cieties  been  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  Western  insurreo*! 
tion  i  This  is  a  matter  which  depends  on  direct  evidence.  I 
But  how  do  gentlemen  handle  it  ?  They  go  off  into  abstract  I 
propositions,  a  thing  never  heard  of  where  a  fact  was  to  be  I 
proved.  "  I  say  where  direct  proof  is  wanted  -we  see  gentle*  1 
men  standing  on  the  floor  for  half  an  hour  tt^igcther,  without  I 
attempting  to  advance  a  single  fact  in  support  of  their  i 
tions."     Yet  this  ia  the  only  kind  of  evidence  that  theae  bo  1 
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cieties  are  hostile  to  the  Federal  Govemment  liy  said  a  third, 
the  President  had  not  believed  them  to  be  harmful,  he  never 
would  have  said  so.  It  was  his  duty,  exclaimed  a  fourth,  to 
speak  as  he  has,  and  the  present  amendment  will  bring  forth 
good.  It  will  plunge  them  into  contempt.  It  will  make  them 
detested  and  abhorred.  They  are  "  illicit  combinations."  Their 
conduct  is  as  far  from  fair  and  honorable  as  Christ  fromBeliaL 
They  are  men  prowling  in  the  dark.  The  member  from  Mary- 
land gave  an  account  of  the  Baltimore  Society.  The  men  who 
formed  it  were  removed  from  any  censure  that  could  be  cast 
by  the  mover  of  this  amendment  under  debate.  They  were  a 
band  of  patriots.  Not  the  fair-weather  patriots  of  the  present 
day,  but  the  patriots  of  'Y5.  They  were  men  who,  in  the 
darkest  hour  of  the  war,  when  the  army  seemed  no  better  than 
a  forlorn  hope,  had  left  home  and  friends  and  gone  forth  to 
rally  around  the  standard  of  American  Liberty.  They  were 
men  who  had  driven  from  American  soil  the  lawless  disturb- 
ers of  the  world.  And  how  had  they  acted  in  the  late  crisis  ? 
Did  they  not  denounce  the  insurrection  in  the  most  pointed 
manner  ?  Did  they  not  refuse  to  correspond  with  any  society 
that  aided  it  ?  Nay,  more,  did  they  not  leave  their  counters 
and  their  desks  and  go  out  and  help  to  crush  it  ?  Are  these 
the  men  to  have  congressional  odium  cast  upon  them  ?  No  1 
they  deserve  rather  every  mark  of  approbation  the  Federal 
Govemment  can  bestow.*  It  has  been  stated,  as  one  of  the 
worst  traits  of  the  Democratic  Societies,  that  they  began  busi- 
ness after  dinner,  bolted  their  doors,  and  voted  in  the  dark. 
This,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  very  shocking.  But,  sir  (and  here  the 
speaker  pointed  to  the  ceiling,  alluding  to  the  Senate,  whose 
room  was  over  that  of  the  Representatives),  is  there  no  other 
place  where  men  bolt  their  doors  and  vote  in  the  dark  ?  Is 
there  not  a  branch  of  our  Legislature  which  at  this  very  mo- 
ment is  doing  business  in  that  way  ?  Does  it  become  us,  then, 
to  point  at  others?  Why  not  let  these  societies  speak  out? 
The  people  do  not  look  on  them  with  a  great  deal  of  rever- 
ence, yet  they  like  to  hear  them.  What  reason  is  there  for 
aU  this  alarm  among  the  stockholders  ?  Why,  if  a  man  favors 
Democratic  Societies,  must  "the  President  be  drawn  across  hia 

*  Annals  of  CongreBS,  Noyember,  1794. 
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Haae  "  J     If  this  bnanees  of  denunciation  once  begins,  who 
tell  where  it  will  end  ? 

Tiiat  it  might  end  speedily,  the  firet  amendment  was  with- 
dra,wn  and  a  new  one,  almost  in  the  language  of  the  Preei- 
dent's  addresB,  introduced.  It  was  now  moved  to  strike  out  the 
words  "  self -created  societies"  and  put  in  '"the  Democratic 
Societies  of  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Pittsbnrg."  "When 
the  vote  was  taken,  forty-aeven  stood  up  in  the  afiirraative. 
The  nays  were  forty-five.  The  Committee  of  the  Whole  then 
rose,  reported  the  amendment  to  the  House,  and  the  lionse 
■  it  oat.  Next  day  the  words  "  self -created  societies'* 
1  restored  to  the  answer,  some  more  amendments  mad^ 
the  entire  clause  voted  down.  In  the  address,  when 
presented,  the  words  did  not  appear.  The  seif-created  so- 
cieties, nevertheless,  began  to  defend  themselves.  That  at 
Baltimore  put  forth  an  address  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  That  at  Philadelphia  spoke  to  the  Patriotic  Societies 
throughout  the  land.  But  it  was  to  no  purpose.  Their  power 
was  gone.  The  downfall  of  Kobcepierre,  tlie  ruin  of  the  Ja- 
cobin Club  of  Paris,  tho  pubUshed  dispatch  of  Monroe,  tho 
attacks  of  the  Federal  journals,  and  the  pamphlets  of  Porcn 
pine,  were  more  than  they  could  bear. 

The  true  name  of  Peter  Porcupine  was  WiUiam  Cobbett, 
and  he  was,  of  all  the  pamphleteers  at  that  time  in  America, 
the  most  able,  the  most  sarcastic,  the  most  entertaining  and 
successful.  His  native  country  was  England,  where  he  first  saw 
the  light  of  day  in  a  farm-house  in  the  towa  of  Famham,  Sur- 
rey. As  he  grew  up,  his  business  was  to  drive  robins  from  the 
tnmip-seeds  and  rooks  from  the  peas.  Then  he  went  to  clip 
box-edgings  and  weed  beds  of  flowers  in  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester's garden,  and  at  last  set  oft  to  Kew  Gardens,  where  a 
good-natured  Scotchman  gave  him  lodging  and  found  him 
work.  From  Kew  he  went  back  to  Famham,  and  from  Fam. 
bam  wandered  up  to  London.  There  he  toiled  as  a  copying 
clerk  in  a  lawyer's  office,  till,  one  bright  morning,  be  took  the 
king's  shilhng  and  joined  the  fifty-fourth  regiment  of  foot.  For 
eight  years  he  was  a  soldier.  But  in  1792  he  camo  over  to 
Philadelphia  and  began  to  teach  Frenchmen  to  speak  English, 
for  he  had  iiimself  spent  eix  months  in  France.     Wliile  en- 
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gaged  in  this  work,  Joseph  Priestley  landed  at  New  Tork< 
On  the  fourteenth  of  January,  1791,  an  angiy  Birmingham 
mob  had  fired  the  Doctor's  house  and  burned  it,  with  all  the 
books  and  apparatus  it  contained.  Smarting  undor  his  wrongs, 
Priestley  collected  what  property  remained  to  him,  and  sought 
refuge  in  the  United  States.  Had  he  come  a  few  years  earlier 
or  a  few  years  later,  a  dozen  lines  in  the  Daily  Advertiser 
would,  undoubtedly,  have  been  thought  all  his  arrival  de- 
served. But  he  landed  in  1794,  when  the  insolence,  the  injus- 
tice, the  high-handed  outrages  of  British  ofScials  had  driven  the 
Republicans  into  all  manner  of  foolish  acts.  That  he  was  the 
greatest  of  all  chemists  then  living ;  that  he  had  won  the  Copley 
medal ;  had  discovered  oxygen  gas,  carbonicK)xide  gas,  nitrous- 
oxide  gas,  sulphurous-oxide  gas,  and  had  proved  that  the  red 
color  of  arterial  blood  is  due  to  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  was 
to  the  Bepublicans  of  small  moment.  That  he  had  answered 
Burke's  "  Eeflections,"  and  been  maltreated  by  an  English 
mob,  was,  however,  of  the  greatest  moment.  It  gave  a  new 
opportunity  to  express  the  fierce  hatred  they  felt  toward  Eng- 
land, and  they  gladly  seized  it  They  hail^  him  as  a  martyr, 
and  overwhelmed  him  with  attention.  The  Democratic  Soci- 
ety addressed  him.*  The  Tammany  Society  addressed  him.t 
The  Associated  Teachers  and  the  Republican  natives  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  got  up  demonstrations  in  his  behalf.  As 
Cobbett  read  these  addresses  his  indignation  swelled  high. 
He  took  up  his  pen  and  produced  a  pamphlet  which  he  called 
"  Observations  on  the  Emigration  of  Doctor  Joseph  Priestley. 
By  Peter  Porcupine."  The  manuscript  was  carried  to  Mathew 
Carey,  the  chief  bookseller  at  Philadelphia.  But  Carey  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Thomas  Bradford  saw  it  next, 
and  agreed  to  print  it  for  half  the  profits.  They  amounted  to 
forty  cents,  of  which  Cobbett  received  twenty.  Though  he 
made  Uttle  in  money,  he  made  much  in  reputation.  The  vigor 
of  his  style,  the  felicity  of  his  nicknames,  the  fearlessness  of 
his  strictures,  marked  him  out  as  the  chief  of  pamphleteers. 
So  able  a  writer  was  not  to  be  despised,  and  it  is  likely  the 
Federalists  gave  him  much  encouragement  to  go  on.  Half  a 
dozen  pamphlets  now  followed  hard  upon  each  other,  and 

*  American  Daily  Advertiser,  Jane  10, 1794.         f  Ibid.,  June  18,  lIH^ 


called  forth  as  manj  replies ;  for  each  waa  a  fierce  attack  on 
the  follies  and  incoiiBistencies  of  the  DemocratB.* 

Glad  as  the  Republicans  were  to  see  Priestley,  there  were 
other  diatingttiflbed  strangers  whose  arrival  they  beheld  with 
dread.     Since  the  April  day  when  Washington  stood  fortli  to 
take  the  oath  of  office  thouBanda  of  foreigners  had  come  over 
the  sea  from  Ireland,  from  St.  DomingOj  and  from  TVanee. 
Some  were  from  the  humbler  walks  of  life,  and  held  those  ex- 
treme notions  of  Democracy  which  were  the  horror  of  evexy 
Federalist  in  the  lajid.     Some  had  titles  and  ribbons,  were 
familiar  with  coarta  and  palaces,  and  bad  been  the  associates 
of  princes  and  kings.   These  were  the  dread  of  the  Republicans. 
Conld  the  Republic,  it  was  a.'iked,  be  safe  wliile  connts  and  mai^ 
quiaes,  harona  and  lords,  walked  the  streets  of  every  great  city, 
exercised  the  rights  of  American  citizens,  and  upheld  aristoc- 
racy by  their  presence  and  their  votes?     As  the  law  stood,  the 
proscribed  and  bnnted  aristocrats  of  Europe  bad  but  to  find 
homes  in  America,  live  here  two  years,  go  into  any  court  «f 
reeord,  show  a  good  character,  swear  to  support  the  Conslitu- 
tion,  and  become  citizens  of  the  United  States.     Did  any  tme 
American  wiah  to  see  a  duke  contesting  an  election  with  a  bat- 
tered soldier  of  the  war,  or  go  before  a  justice  he  was  forced  to 
call  "  My  Lord  "  i    It  was  indeed  impossible  to  prevent  sncli  J 
creatures  coming  to  our  shores.     But  they  never  should  be  J 
naturalized  till  they  had  renounced  their  titles  and  become  ai 
others  were.     Towai-d  the  close  of  December  the  whole  subject  i 
came  up  before  the  Uonee.     The  bill  under  discussion  was  oa©  I 
to  amend  the  natiuralization  act  of  1 790.     Some  talk  was  heU  ( 
about "  good  moral  cliaracter,"  about  the  difficulty  of  poor  metf  j 
getting  two  witnesses,  and  about  the  baneful  effect  emigrants  J 
from  the  disordered  and  comipt  states  of  Europe  would  snrel/  I 
have  on  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  the  American  character.  \ 
But  nothing  of  interest  occurred  till  the  first  of  January,  1795.  1 
On  that  day  a  resolution  was  offered,  that  if  an  alien  applied  ] 


•  The  KtiJpml  tipw  of  the  condnot  of  th*  OcmoenU  Is  well  set  forth  Id  • 
puniihlet  cnlM,  Manliiiii :  with  Kotea  «nd  Refercnees,  \^9^,     Mnnliii!i  appearet   ] 
orlgioallj  ia  ibo  Columtiian  Ccntinel,  Stptember  8-17,  llw*.    Tbc  Freneb  Ren^ 
lotion  iru  reWoned  in  a  p&mphlet;  The  RerolntioD  in  Fruice,  eonRid«T«<I  tn  r^ 
ipeol  U>  lu  ProgieN  Mtd  Kllect*.    Sj  An  Anericu,  11M. 
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cieties  are  hostile  to  the  Federal  Govemment.  K,  said  a  third, 
the  President  had  not  believed  them  to  be  harmful,  he  never 
would  have  said  so.  It  was  his  duty,  exclaimed  a  fourth,  to 
speak  as  he  has,  and  the  present  amendment  will  bring  forth 
good.  It  will  plunge  them  into  contempt  It  will  make  them 
detested  and  abhorred.  They  are  "  illicit  combinations."  Their 
conduct  is  as  far  from  fair  and  honorable  as  Christ  from  BeliaL 
They  are  men  prowling  in  the  dark.  The  member  from  Mary- 
land gave  an  account  of  the  Baltimore  Society.  The  men  who 
formed  it  were  removed  from  any  censure  that  could  be  cast 
by  the  mover  of  this  amendment  under  debate.  They  were  a 
band  of  patriots.  Not  the  fair-weather  patriots  of  the  present 
day,  but  the  patriots  of  'Y5.  They  were  men  who,  in  the 
darkest  hour  of  the  war,  when  the  army  seemed  no  better  than 
a  forlorn  hope,  had  left  home  and  friends  and  gone  forth  to 
rally  around  the  standard  of  American  Liberty.  They  were 
men  who  had  driven  from  American  soil  the  lawless  disturb- 
ers of  the  world.  And  how  had  they  acted  in  the  late  crisis  ? 
Did  they  not  denounce  the  insurrection  in  the  most  pointed 
manner  ?  Did  they  not  refuse  to  correspond  with  any  society 
that  aided  it  ?  Nay,  more,  did  they  not  leave  tlieir  counters 
and  their  desks  and  go  out  and  help  to  crush  it  ?  Are  these 
the  men  to  have  congressional  odium  cast  upon  them  ?  No  1 
they  deserve  rather  every  mark  of  approbation  the  Federal 
Govemment  can  bestow.*  It  has  been  stated,  as  one  of  the 
worst  traits  of  the  Democratic  Societies,  that  they  began  busi- 
ness after  dinner,  bolted  their  doors,  and  voted  in  the  dark. 
This,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  very  shocking.  But,  sir  (and  here  the 
speaker  pointed  to  the  ceiling,  alluding  to  the  Senate,  whose 
room  was  over  that  of  the  Representatives),  is  there  no  other 
place  where  men  bolt  their  doors  and  vote  in  the  dark  ?  Is 
there  not  a  branch  of  our  Legislature  which  at  this  very  mo- 
ment is  doing  business  in  that  way  ?  Does  it  become  us,  then, 
to  point  at  others?  Why  not  let  these  societies  speak  out? 
The  people  do  not  look  on  them  with  a  great  deal  of  rever- 
ence, yet  they  like  to  hear  them.  "What  reason  is  there  for 
all  this  alarm  among  the  stockholders  ?  Why,  if  a  man  favors 
Democratic  Societies,  must  "the  President  be  drawn  across  his 
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faee  "  J    If  this  baaine^B  of  denimciatioii  once  begins,  who  c 
tell  wliere  it  will  end ! 

That  it  might  end  speedily,  the  first  amendment  was  with-  I 
drawn  and  a  new  one,  almost  in  the  language  of  the  Preai-  ' 
dent's  address,  introdnced.    It  was  now  moved  to  strike  out  the 
words   "  self -created   eocietiea"  and   put  iu  "the  Democratic 
Societies  of  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Pittabm^."     Whei 
the  vote  was  taken,  forty-seven  stood  up  in  the  affirmative. 
The  nays  wore  forty-five.     The  Committee  of  the  Whole  then  1 
rose,  reported  the  amendment  to  the  House,  and  the  House  | 
threw  it  out.     Next  day  the  words  "  self -created  societies"  | 
were  restored  to  the  answer,  some  more  amendments  mad^  I 
and   the  entire  clause  voted   dowu.      In  the   nddrcss,  when  j 
presented,  the  words  did  not  appear.     The  self-created  so-  j 
cieties,  nevertheless,  began  to  defend   themselves.     That  at  | 
Baltimore  put  forth  an  address  to  the  people  of  the  United  J 
States,     That  at  Philadelphia  spoke  to  the  Patriotic  Societies  | 
throughout  the  land.     But  it  was  to  no  purpose.    Their  power  ( 
was  gone.     The  downfall  of  Robespierre,  the  ruin  of  the  Jar  1 
cobin  Club  of  Paris,  the  published  dispatch  of  Monroe,  tho  J 
attacks  of  the  Federal  journals,  and  the  pamphlets  of  Porcn 
pine,  were  more  than  they  could  bear. 

The  true  name  of  Peter  Porcupine  was  "WilUam  Cobbett, 
and  he  was,  of  all  the  pamphleteers  at  that  time  in  America, 
the  most  able,  the  most  sarcastic,  the  most  entertaining  and 
successful.    His  native  country  was  England,  where  he  first  saw 
the  light  of  day  in  a  farm-house  in  the  town  of  Famham,  Sur- 
rey.   As  he  grew  up,  his  business  was  to  drive  robins  from  the 
turnip-seeds  and  rooks  from  the  peas.    Then  he  went  to  clip  i 
box-edgings  and  weed  beds  of  flowers  in  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester's garden,  and  at  last  set  ofE  to  Kew  Gardens,  where  a  j 
good-natured   Scotehman   ga^'e   him  lodging  and   found  him  I 
work.     From  Kew  he  went  back  to  Famham,  and  from  Fam.  ] 
ham  wandered  up  to  London.     Tliere  he  toiled  as  a  copying  I 
clork  in  a  lawyer's  office,  till,  one  bright  morning,  he  took  the  I 
king's  shilling  and  joined  the  fifty-fourth  regiment  of  foot   For  ' 
eight  yeani  he  was  a  soldier.     But  in  17D2  he  eomo  over  to 
Philadelphia  and  began  to  teach  Frenchmen  to  speak  English, 
tar  he  had  himBelf  spent  ax  months  in  France.     While  en- 
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gaged  in  this  work,  Joseph  Priestley  landed  at  New  York. 
On  the  fonrteenth  of  January,  1791,  an  angry  Birmingham 
mob  had  fired  the  Doctor's  honse  and  burned  it,  with  all  the 
books  and  apparatus  it  contained.  Smarting  undor  his  wrongs, 
Priestley  collected  what  property  remained  to  him,  and  sought 
refuge  in  the  United  States.  Ilad  he  come  a  few  years  earlier 
or  a  few  years  later,  a  dozen  lines  in  the  Daily  Advertiser 
would,  undoubtedly,  have  been  thought  all  his  arrival  de- 
served. But  he  landed  in  1794,  when  the  insolence,  the  injus- 
tice, the  high-handed  outrages  of  British  ofScials  had  driven  the 
Republicans  into  all  manner  of  foolish  acts.  That  he  was  the 
greatest  of  all  chemists  then  living ;  that  he  had  won  the  Copley 
medal ;  had  discovered  oxygen  gas,  carbonic-oxide  gas,  nitrous- 
oxide  gas,  sulphurous-oxide  gas,  and  had  proved  that  the  red 
color  of  arterial  blood  is  due  to  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  was 
to  the  Bepublicans  of  small  moment.  That  he  had  answered 
Burke's  "  Eeflections,"  and  been  maltreated  by  an  English 
mob,  was,  however,  of  the  greatest  moment.  It  gave  a  new 
opportunity  to  express  the  fierce  hatred  they  felt  toward  Eng- 
land, and  they  gladly  seized  it.  They  hailed  him  as  a  martyr, 
and  overwhelmed  him  with  attention.  The  Democratic  Soci- 
ety addressed  him.*  The  Tammany  Society  addressed  him.t 
The  Associated  Teachers  and  the  Republican  natives  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  got  up  demonstrations  in  his  behalf.  As 
Cobbett  read  these  addresses  his  indignation  swelled  high. 
He  took  up  his  pen  and  produced  a  pamphlet  which  he  called 
"  Observations  on  the  Emigration  of  Doctor  Joseph  Priestley. 
By  Peter  Porcupine."  The  manuscript  was  carried  to  Mathew 
Carey,  the  chief  bookseller  at  Philadelphia.  But  Carey  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Thomas  Bradford  saw  it  next, 
and  agreed  to  print  it  for  half  the  profits.  They  amounted  to 
forty  cents,  of  which  Cobbett  received  twenty.  Though  he 
made  Uttle  in  money,  he  made  much  in  reputation.  The  vigor 
of  his  style,  the  felicity  of  his  nicknames,  the  fearlessness  of 
his  strictures,  marked  him  out  as  the  chief  of  pamphleteers. 
So  able  a  writer  was  not  to  be  despised,  and  it  is  likely  the 
Federalists  gave  him  much  encouragement  to  go  on.  Half  a 
dozen  pamphlets  now  followed  hard  upon  each  other,  and 
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called  forth  as  many  replies ;  for  each  was  a  fierce  attack 
the  follies  and  inconBietencies  of  the  Democrats.* 

Glad  as  the  RepublicanB  were  to  eee  Priestley,  there  were 
other  diBtinguiabed  etrangere  whose  arrival  they  beheld  with' 
dread.  Since  the  April  day  when  Washington  stood  forth  to 
take  the  oath  of  office  thousands  of  foreigners  had  come  orer 
the  sea  from  Ireland,  from  St.  Domingo,  and  from  France. 
Some  were  from  the  hmnbler  walks  of  life,  and  held  those  ex- 
treme notions  of  Democracy  which  were  the  horror  of  every' 
Federalist  in  the  land.  Some  had  titles  and  ribbons,  were: 
familiar  with  courts  and  palaces,  and  had  been  the  associates 
of  princes  and  kings.  These  were  the  dread  of  the  ivepubUcaiuk 
Oonld  the  Republic,  it  was  asked,  be  safe  while  connts  and  map- 
quises,  twroiis  and  lords,  walked  the  streets  of  every  great  city, 
exercised  the  rights  of  American  citizens,  and  npheld  aristoc- 
racy by  their  presence  and  their  votes?  As  the  law  stood,  the 
proscribed  and  hunted  aristocrats  of  Eui-ope  had  but  to  find 
homes  in  America,  live  here  two  years,  go  into  any  court  of 
record,  show  a  good  character,  swear  to  support  the  Constita- 
tion,  and  become  citizens  of  the  United  States,  Did  any  true 
American  wish  to  see  a  dnke  contesting  an  election  with  a  bat 
tered  soldier  of  the  war,  or  go  before  a  justice  he  was  forced  to 
call  "  My  Lord  "  ?  It  was  indeed  impossible  to  prevent  such 
creatures  coming  to  our  shores.  But  they  never  should  be 
naturalized  till  they  had  renounced  their  titles  and  become  as 
others  were.  Toward  the  close  of  December  the  whole  subject 
came  up  before  the  Ilonse.  The  bill  under  discussion  was  one 
to  amend  the  naturalization  act  of  1790.  Some  talk  was  heM 
about  "  good  moral  character,"  about  the  difficulty  of  poor  mett 
getting  two  witnesses,  and  about  the  baneful  effect  emigranta'' 
from  the  disordered  and  corrupt  states  of  Europe  would  surely 
have  on  the  pnrity  and  simpUeity  of  the  American  character^ 
But  nothing  of  interest  occurred  till  the  first  of  January,  179iS. 
On  that  day  a  resolution  was  offered,  that  if  an  alien  applied 
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for  dtizenflhip  and  bore  any  title  or  order  of  nobilily,  he  nrast 
renounce  it  before  the  court  in  which  he  applied.     The  oppo- 
nents for  a  while  were  disposed  to  turn  it  into  a  jest    T^Hiat, 
it  was  asked,  was  the  use  of  such  an  amendment  ?    It  reminded 
him,  one  speaker  said,  of  an  old  law  which,  within  his  memory, 
had  been  in  force.    When  he  was  a  boy,  if  a  man  shot  himsetf, 
the  neighbors,  not  content  with  his  death  in  this  world,  damned 
him  in  the  next,  and  then  drove  a  stake  through  his  body. 
Nobility  was  in  much  the  same  situation.    It  had  committed 
suicide,  and  this  amendment  was  the  stake  through  its  body. 
All  over  the  country,  just  at  present,  it  was  the  fashion  to  rave 
against  nobility.    Had  this  always  been  so  ?    Had  there  not 
been  a  time  within  the  memory  of  the  House  when  the  men 
who  now  cried  out  against  nobles  were  glad  to  see  them  spend- 
ing their  money  and  their  blood  in  the  American  cause! 
Some  of  these  noblemen  are  in  dungeons,  some  have  had  their 
heads  chopped  oS.    But  some,  let  it  be  remembered,  are  now 
among  us,  broken  in  fortune,  and  living  on  the  charity  of 
friends.    Their  native  land  has  cast  them  out     They  have 
come  to  us,  for  whose  liberty  they  fought  and  bled.    Shall  we 
say  to  such  men,  You  cannot  become  a  citizen,  you  cannot 
vote,  you  cannot  run  for  ofSce,  you  cannot  practice  a  profes- 
sion till  you  have  gone  into  a  court  and  renounced  your  titles 
and  your  stars?    Suppose  one  of  them  did  this  thing,  what 
was  to  hinder  the  next  man  who  met  him  from  saying,  "  My 
Lord,  I  wish  you  a  good-morning"?     Were  Lafayette  to 
make  his  home  in  America,  would  any  man  insult  hJTn  by  re- 
fusing to  caU  him  Marquis?    This  frivolous  kind  of  legisla- 
tion, this  legislation  against  names  and  not  against  substance, 
was  the  disgrace  of  France.    France,  too,  was  a  republic,  and 
in  the  excess  of  republicanism  had  abolished  the  anstocratio 
names  of  her  towns.    Conde,  and  Dunkirk,  and  Toulon,  and 
Havre  de  Grace,  and  Lyons,  had  been  changed.     One  she  had 
named  Havre  de  Marat.    In  another  she  had  put  up  a  column 
to  announce  its  ruin.    Nay,  she  even  pulled  down  houses  where 
aristocrats  had  hved.    What  did  all  this  amount  to  ?    Would 
any  man  in  his  senses  say  that  liberty  was  more  secure  in 
France  since  a  town  had  been  called  Havre  de  Marat  ?   Would 

any  man  say  that  liberty  was  more  secure  in  New  York  sinco 
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K'Tig  etreet  had  been  named  Liberty  ?  If  the  people  wanted 
every  vestige  of  nobility  abolished,  why  wait  for  the  arrival  of 
dukes  and  barons  ?  Why  not  begin  at  home !  One  member 
of  the  House  had  lately  been  at  New  Haven,  and  eaw,  upon 
the  top  of  the  State- House,  the  figure  of  a  eroivn  \  It  had  been 
thei-e  Buice  before  the  war.  Again,  at  Middletown,  the  Kime 
member  had  entered  a  church,  and  there,  upon  the  top  of  the 
organ,  was  the  imago  of  a  crown.  Was  Connecticut  safe  while 
Bueh  symbola  existed?  Why  not  forbid  the  word  Worshipful? 
Why  not  abolish  tlie  freemasons?  Why  not  say  no  member 
shall  enter  the  House  with  an  aristocratic  gold-laced  cloak) 
Why  not  call  on  foreigners  to  renounce  the  Jacobin  Clnb  and 
the  Pope?  Did  the  danger  lie  in  the  titles  or  in  the  men? 
The  National  Convention  had  called  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
EgalitS.  But  where  was  Egalite  now  ?  The  amendment  could 
have  but  one  effect.  Every  man  who  opposed  it  would  be 
branded  as  an  aristocrat.  Every  man  who  supported  it  wotd 
be  lauded  as  a  Republican. 

On  the  fifth  day  of  the  debate,  with  this  purpose  in  vierwy^ 
a  call  for  the  ayes  and  nays  was  made.     The  anger  of  1" 
Eastern  raerabera  was  extreme,  and  tliey,  in  turn,  brought  tat 
ward  an  amendment.     It  provided  that,  when  an  alien  : 
nonnced  hia  tith-s,  he  should  also  renounce  his  right  to  oV. 
slaves.     They  went  determined,  if  the  Southern  members  held4 
them  up  08  aristocrats,  to  hold  up  the  Southern  members  a 
dealers  in  slaves.    The  motive  for  this,  Mr.  Sedgwick  asserted^ 
could  be  nothing  else  than  to  bnmd  members  as  arietooratv] 
Had  it  not  been  said,  over  and  over,  that  there  was  in  t 
United  States  a  party,  not  only  of  Aristocracy,  but  even  ( 
Monarchy  ?     Waji  not  the  present  most  favorable  for  holdle 
np  these  people  to  pojtular  resentment  1    This  might  not  ] 
the  wish  of  the  gentleman  who  asked  for  the  yeas  and  nayi 
But  it  would  surely  bo  tlie  result.    There,  the  people  will  o 
out,  there  go  the  Eastern  aristocrats !  they  wanted  to  bring  ibiM 
nobility  here,  when  it  can  no  longer  exist  in  Europe,     Thtt<f 
amendment  was  opposed  because  it  was  frivolous.     Mad 
denied  that  it  was  trifling.     An  aholition  of  titles  was  ess 
tial  to  a  Repulilican  revolution.     The  sons  of  the  Cinciunat 
eonld  not  have  inherited  their  honors,  and  yet  the  tmnds  Q 
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Americans  were  nniyersally  disgosted  with  the  ingtitutioii. 
And  now  Giles,  of  Virginia,  who  had  called  for  the  ayes  and 
nays,  rose  to  explain.  The  thought,  he  declared,  of  holding 
up  members  of  the  House  to  popular  detestation  had  never 
come  into  his  mind.  He  was  misunderstood.  The  idea  must 
have  arisen  in  the  brain  of  the  member  who  stated  it.  But, 
since  his  call  gave  such  uncommon  uneasiness,  he  should  give 
it  up. 

A  member  from  North  Carolina  took  the  same  view  as 
Giles.  He  began  calmly,  but  as  he  went  on  grew  warm  and 
excited.  The  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
did  no  credit  to  his  candor  or  good  sense.  It  was  an  attack  on 
the  Constitution,  on  State  governments,  nay,  on  the  members  of 
the  House  who  sat  for  the  southern  States.  Would  the  mover 
dare  to  come  forward  and  say  that  slave-holders  were  nnfit  to 
hold  office  in  a  republic  ?  Let  the  House  recall  the  conduct 
of  these  men  during  the  late  war  for  independence.  Let  the 
House  recall  the  behavior  of  their  Representatives  under  the 
present  Government  and  then  say,  if  it  could,  that  the  members 
from  the  South  did  not  show  more  Republican  spirit  than  the 
members  from  the  East.  The  amendment  was  the  most  mo- 
narchical and  despotic  thing  he  had  seen  for  a  long  time.  What 
right  had  the  House  to  say  to  any  class  of  men,  You  shall  have 
this  kind  of  property  and  not  that  ?  Was  this  the  time  for 
such  language  ?  The  slaves  all  over  the  world  were  in  a  state 
of  excitement.  They  had  turned  the  West  Lidies  into  an  im- 
mense scene  of  slaughter.  Thousands  of  whites  had  been 
killed.  Thousands  more  had  fled  for  refuge  to  America.  In 
the  South  at  that  very  moment  the  planters  could  with  diffi- 
culty keep  their  slaves  in  peace.  Did  the  gentleman  know 
what  would  happen  if  such  a  motion  passed  at  such  a  time  ? 

The  best  speech  was  made  by  Lee.  The  evils  of  noble 
orders  did  not  come  from  their  names,  but  from  privileges. 
Three  reasons  had  been  given  why  noblemen  could  not  become 
good  Republicans.  Their  education  was  one.  The  superiority 
they  held  over  their  fellows  was  another.  The  servile  court 
paid  them  was  the  third.  Apply  these  to  the  relation  of  master 
and  slave.  Would  it  not  prove  that  the  people  of  the  South 
were  imfit  to  be  Republicans?    But  this,  every  one  knew,  was 
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not  the  fact.    They  did  own  daveB,  but  their  heartB  were 
warm  for  the  righta  of  man.    The  call  for  the  ayes  and  naya 
was,  he  thought,  ill-timed.     It  would  spread  an   alarm  that 
anBtocraey  was  coming  to  ruin  the  land.     It  would  hold  up 
certain  gentlemen  who  oppoaed  it  as  ariatoerata.      It  would 
spread  jealonaiefl,  suBpIcions,  unjust  alanns.     He  was  therefore 
against  it.     Though  Mr,  Giles  withdrew  his  motion  for  a  call, 
another  member,  with  twenty-three  to  second  him,  renewed  it. 
This  was  more  than  a  third  of  the  House,  and  the  call  was  in 
order.    Thereupon  Mr.  Dexter,  who  had  withdrawn  hia  amend- 
ment forbidding  a  slave-holder  to  be  naturalized,  renewed  it^,_ 
and  in  turn  demanded  the  yeas  and  nays.     On  Mr.  DexteHfifl 
amendment  the  yeas  were  twenty-eight  and  the  nays  six^l 
three.     On  that  of  Mr.  Giles  the  yeas  were  fifty-nine  and  thSil 
nays  tliirty-two. 

When  the  President  si^ed  the  bill,  it  provided  that  every 
alien  who  came  into  a  court  to  be  made  a  citizen  must  have 
lived  five  years  in  the  country,  must  have  declared  his  wish  to 
be  made  a  citizen  three  years  before,  must  have  spent  ooe  year 
in  the  State  where  he  then  was,  must  renounce  allegiance  to 
his  former  sovereign,  and  if  he  bore  any  title  of  nobility,  muat 
renounce  that  too.* 

In  the  mean  time  Washington  was  dejjrived  of  the  services 
of  the  only  two  men  his  cold  heart  ever  really  loved,  Hamil- 
f«n  ceased  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Treasury .f  Knos  resigned 
the  place  of  Secretary  of  War.  J  The  Treasury  was  now  be- 
stowed on  Oliver  Wolcott*  Timothy  Pickering  was  made 
Secretarj-  of  War.  ||  These  appointments  confirmed,  tlie  grad- 
ual redemption  of  the  public  debt  provided  for,-*-  and  the 
managemeut  of  the  Sinking  Fund  intrusted  to  a  commission, 
the  Houses  adjourned.  But  the  senators  liad  scarcely  reached 
their  homes  when  they  were  summoned  to  meet  again  in  June.  | 
The  English  treaty  had  come. 

That  instnmient  had  been  signed  at  London  on  the  nine- 
teenth of  November,  1794,  and  the  original  and  a  duplicate  sent 
by  two  different  packets  to  the  United  States.     But  so  slow 


•  Approved  Jauuurji  29,  1786. 
t  Juiusry  31,  1796. 
t  Deecmbw  81, 17H. 


■  February  3,  17B6. 
I  Janufti?  2,  IW. 
*■  Approied  Kuttb  8, 17»S, 
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w^re  the  shipB  in  making  port  that  OongresB  had  risen  and  the 
members  gone  back  to  their  connting-honses  and  their  farms 
before  the  treaty  arriyed.  At  last,  on  the  evening  of  the  sev- 
enth  of  March,  a  copy  was  placed  by  Randolph  in  Washing- 
ton's hands.  A  proclamation  was  then  sent  out  for  a  special 
session  of  the  Senate,  and  on  the  eighth  of  June  twenty-f onr 
members  were  in  their  seats.  The  treaty  was  laid  before  them. 
But  neither  the  treaty  nor  the  debate  was  made  public.  This 
the  BepubUcans  at  once  declared  was  an  insult  to  the  people. 
From  the  day  whereon  Jay  sailed  out  of  the  harbor  of 
New  York,  the  Gallican  party  had  openly  declared  the  Minis- 
ter could  accomplish  nothing.  When  they  heard  that  he  had 
been  well  receiyed,  he  was  accused  of  selling  himself  for  Brit- 
ish gold.  When  it  was  known  that  he  had  kissed  the  Queen's 
hand,  a  shout  went  up  that  he  had  ^^  prostrated  at  the  feet  of 
majesty  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,"  that  *^he  richly  de- 
served to  have  his  lips  blistered  to  the  bone."  *  When  it  was 
reported  that  something  was  really  being  done,  every  Bepublican 
determined  to  oppose  it  The  thing  must  of  necessity  be  bad. 
Was  not  Jay  an  aristocrat}  Had  he  not  already  tried  his  hand 
at  treaty-making  and  failed}  If  he  were  ready  to  rob  the 
West  of  the  use  of  the  Mississippi  that  a  treaty  might  be  made 
with  Spain,  would  he  not  give  up  yet  greater  things  that  a 
treaty  might  be  made  with  England  ?  Then  the  French  party 
at  Philadelphia  prepared  an  effigy  of  the  envoy  and  hid  it  in  a 
barber-shop  near  the  pillory.  Thence,  one  morning  in  June, 
1794,  they  took  it  out  and,  while  the  crowd  shouted  and  cheered 
about  them,  placed  it  erect  on  the  platform  of  the  pillory.  A 
rod  of  iron  was  in  the  right  hand  of  the  image.  A  copy  of 
Swift's  hated  speech  on  British  depredations  was  in  the  left. 
On  one  cover  were  the  words  ^^Nemo  repefntefmt  turpissimus^^ 
words  taken  from  the  second  satire  of  the  great  Eoman  poet. 
"  iTon  deficit  alter  "  was  written  on  the  other  cover,  for  Virgil 

*  On  this  topic  a  writer  ezdaimad  in  ridicule :  ^  Hear  the  voice  of  truth,  hear 
and  believe !  John  Jaj,  ah  I  the  arch  traitor— eeize  him,  drown  him,  hang  him, 
bum  him,  flay  him  alive  I  Men  of  America,  he  betrayed  yon  with  a  kiss !  As  soon 
aa  he  set  foot  on  the  soil  of  England  he  kissed  the  Queen^s  hand.  He  kissed  the 
Queen's  hand,  and  with  that  kiss  betrayed  away  the  rights  of  man  and  the  liberty 
of  America."  Oracle  of  the  Day,  November  26, 1796.  Also,  New  Jers^  Ad- 
Tertifer. 
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also  h&i  been  ransacked  for  a  suitable  verse.  Hung  from  the 
neck  by  a  liempen  atring  was  a  copy  of  John  Adams's  "  De- 
fence of  the  Constitutions,"  and  on  this  was  scrawled  tiie  lino 
of  Ovid,  "  Sarihere  ju»»it  aurutti.'^  After  standing  some  hours 
on  the  pillory,  the  effigy  was  taken  down,  guillotined,  i 
clothes  set  on  fire,  and  the  body  blown  to  fragments  by  t 
powder  it  contained.*  

As  soon  a&  it  leaked  out  tJiat  the  treaty  was  actually  in  the 
strong-box  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  long  papers  began  to 
appear  denouncing  it.  First,  iu  point  of  time,  were  the  letters 
of  "  Franklin ;"  f  letters  so  widely  read  and  so  much  admired 
that  three  hundred  subscribers  to  the  Danbnry  Chronicle 
petitioned  the  printer  to  republish  them  in  that  sheet. 

The  treaty  of   amity  and  commerce  with  Great  Britain, 
aays  the  writer  iu  one  of  tliem,  has  been  before  the  Executive 
for  upward  of  two  months.     Yet  not  a  sentence  of  its  contenti_ 
has  passed  the  Executive  door.     Did  the  treaty  affect  the  a 
ministration  and  not  the  people,  there  might  be  some  exct 
for  this  monopoly.     But  it  is  to  be  the  sapreme  law  of  the  lai 
It  affects  the  people  as  well  aa  the  administration.     To  keepil 
from  the  people,  therefore,  shows  a  contempt  for  their  opinioi 
When  Mr.  Jay  went  out  we  were  taught  to  expect  an  adju 
ment  of  our  claims.     But  they  have,  it  seems,  been  swallowi 
up  in  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce.     We  were  led  to  beliei 
that  our  rights  would  be  asserted  with  firmness.     But  at  thi 
very  moment  our  flag  ia  the  sport  of  Britain,  and  our  property 
is  her  prey.     What  was  the  upshot  of  the  spirited  demands 
of  Denmark  on  the  British  Miniptry?     Thirty  thousand  poui 
and  a  commerce  free  from  restraint.    What  is  the  upshot  c 
our  policy  ?     Robbery  upon  robbery,  insult  upon  insult, 
of  the  blessed  results  has  just  been  seen  in  New  York.     There" 
a  newly  imported  John  Bull  has  had  the  front  to  pull  down  a 
French  flag  the  citizens  put  up  in  their  coffee-house.     What, 
then,  may  we  expect  when  the  treaty  becomes  t 


law?t 


The  incident  alluded  to  by  "  Franklin 


i  Baprem 


I  tow 


the  close  of  May.     The  I 


which  had  been  down  for  son 


"  New  York  Journat,  August  S,  17M. 

f  ImlepenileDt  Ouetieer,  Haf,  Jane,  179S. 


t  Franklin,  Koa.  d.,  sOt  J 
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Trdre  the  ships  in  making  port  that  OongresB  had  risen  and  the 
members  gone  back  to  their  connting-honses  and  their  farms 
before  the  treaty  arriyed.  At  last,  on  the  evening  of  the  sev- 
enth  of  March,  a  copy  was  placed  by  Bandolph  in  Washing- 
ton's hands.  A  proclamation  was  then  sent  out  for  a  special 
session  of  the  Senate,  and  on  the  eighth  of  June  twenty-four 
members  were  in  their  seats.  The  treaty  was  laid  before  them. 
But  neither  the  treaty  nor  the  debate  was  made  public.  This 
the  BepubUcans  at  once  declared  was  an  insult  to  the  people. 
From  the  day  whereon  Jay  sailed  out  of  the  harbor  of 
New  York,  the  Gallican  party  had  openly  declared  the  Minis- 
ter could  accomplish  nothing.  When  they  heard  that  he  had 
been  well  receiyed,  he  was  accused  of  selling  himself  for  Brit- 
ish gold.  When  it  was  known  that  he  had  kissed  the  Queen's 
hand,  a  shout  went  up  that  he  had  ^^  prostrated  at  the  feet  of 
majesty  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,"  that  *^he  richly  de- 
served to  have  his  lips  blistered  to  the  bone."  *  When  it  was 
reported  that  something  was  really  being  done,  every  Eepublican 
determined  to  oppose  it  The  thing  must  of  necessity  be  bad. 
Was  not  Jay  an  aristocrat  t  Had  he  not  already  tried  his  hand 
at  treaty-maJdng  and  failed  t  If  he  were  ready  to  rob  the 
West  of  the  use  of  the  Mississippi  that  a  treaty  might  be  made 
with  Spain,  would  he  not  give  up  yet  greater  things  that  a 
treaty  might  be  made  with  England  ?  Then  the  French  party 
at  Philadelphia  prepared  an  effigy  of  the  envoy  and  hid  it  in  a 
barber-shop  near  the  pillory.  Thence,  one  morning  in  June, 
1794,  they  took  it  out  and,  while  the  crowd  shouted  and  cheered 
about  them,  placed  it  erect  on  the  platform  of  the  pillory.  A 
rod  of  iron  was  in  the  right  hand  of  the  image.  A  copy  of 
Swift's  hated  speech  on  British  depredations  was  in  the  left. 
On  one  cover  were  the  words  ^^Nemo  reperUefuit  turpissimtiSj^^ 
words  taken  from  the  second  satire  of  the  great  Eoman  poet. 
^^Ncn  deficit  dUer^^  was  written  on  the  other  cover,  for  Virgil 

*  On  this  topic  a  writer  ezclumad  in  ridicule :  ^  Hear  the  Toice  of  truth,  hear 
and  believe !  John  Jaj,  ah  I  the  arch  traitor— eeize  him,  drown  him,  hang  him, 
bum  him,  flay  him  alive !  Men  of  America,  he  betrayed  yon  with  a  kiss !  As  soon 
aa  he  set  foot  on  the  soil  of  England  he  kissed  the  Queen^s  hand.  He  kissed  the 
Queen's  hand,  and  with  that  kiss  betrayed  away  the  rights  of  man  and  the  liberty 
of  America."  Oracle  of  the  Day,  Noyember  26, 1796.  Also,  New  Jers^  Ad- 
Tertiser. 
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afScdr  to  CongroBs.  Monday,  the  third  of  November,  was  the 
day  whereon  the  Houses  ehoald  have  met.  But  such  were  the 
delays  of  travel,  and  the  tardiness  of  the  inembere,  that  it  was 
not  till  the  arrival  of  Aaron  Bnrr,  on  the  morning  of  the 
eighteenth,  that  the  Senate  could  muster  a  quorum.  The  next 
day  the  President  came  down  to  the  House  and  delivered  hig 
address.  He  narrated  the  rise  of  the  Whiskey  Insurrection, 
told  of  the  stepe  he  had  talten  to  suppress  it,  praised  the  coo- 
duct  of  the  militia,  and  gently  reproached  "  certain  self-created 
societies"  for  their  behavior.  His  reproaches  for  a  while 
passed  nnnoticed,  and  the  House  had  alm<^t  finished  the  draft 
of  the  reply  when  a  motion  to  condemn  the  Rocieties  was 
brought  in.  No  sooner  was  it  before  the  House  than  William 
Giles,  of  Virginia,  stood  up  to  spealc.  He  did  not,  he  eaici, 
hope  to  make  proselytes.  But  when  he  saw,  or  thought  he 
saw,  the  House  of  RepresentativeB  assume  the  office  of  censor, 
he  could  not  sit  silent.  What  were  these  self-created  societieB 
the  representatives  were  asked  to  condemn  !  How  many  men 
in  the  fifteen  States  could  say  they  were  not  members  of  a 
self-created  society?  Under  that  term  came  every  political, 
and  every  philosophical,  and  every  religious  society  in  the  land. 
The  Baptists  and  the  Methodists,  the  Presbyterians  and  the 
people  called  the  Friends,  must  then  bear  a  share  of  the  blame. 
It  was  clear  that  the  President  meant  the  Democratic  Societies. 
But  it  would  be  much  wiser  to  let  the  Democrats  alone.  Did 
the  House  suppose  that  a  vote  of  censure  would,  like  the  wand 
of  a  magician,  lay  a  spell  upon  these  people  ?  Censure  would 
breed  recrimination,  and  eveiy  one  of  them  would  rise  to  an 
importance  greater  than  before. 

The  whole  question,  said  another,  turns  upon  a  matter  of  I 
fact,  which  ought  to  be  proved.     Have  the  Democratic  So-  I 
cieties  been  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  Western  insurre*  | 
tion  ?    This  is  a  matter  which  depends  on  direct  evidence. 
But  how  do  gentlemen  handle  it  ?    They  go  off  into  abstract  I 
propositions,  a  thing  never  heard  of  where  a  fact  was  to  be  ] 
proved.     "  I  say  where  direct  proof  is  wanted  we  see  gentle 
men  standing  on  the  floor  for  half  an  hour  together,  without 
attempting  to  advance  a  single  fact  in  support  of  tlieir  asser- 
tions."    Yet  this  is  the  only  kind  of  evidence  that  these  so 
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deties  are  hostfle  to  the  Federal  Goyemment  liy  said  a  third, 
the  President  had  not  believed  them  to  be  harmful,  he  never 
would  have  said  so.  It  was  his  dnty,  exclaimed  a  fourth,  to 
speak  as  he  has,  and  the  present  amendment  will  bring  forth 
good.  It  will  plunge  them  into  contempt  It  will  make  them 
detested  and  abhorred.  They  are  ^^  illicit  combinations."  Their 
conduct  is  as  far  from  fair  and  honorable  as  Christ  fromBeliaL 
They  are  men  prowling  in  the  dark.  The  member  from  Mary- 
land gave  an  account  of  the  Baltimore  Society.  The  men  who 
formed  it  were  removed  from  any  censure  that  could  be  cast 
by  the  mover  of  this  amendment  under  debate.  They  were  a 
band  of  patriots.  Kot  the  fair-weather  patriots  of  the  present 
day,  but  the  patriots  of  '75.  They  were  men  who,  in  the 
darkest  hour  of  the  war,  when  the  army  seemed  no  better  than 
a  forlorn  hope,  had  left  home  and  friends  and  gone  forth  to 
rally  around  the  standard  of  American  Liberty.  They  were 
men  who  had  driven  from  American  soil  the  lawless  disturb- 
ers of  the  world.  And  how  had  they  acted  in  the  late  crisis? 
Did  they  not  denounce  the  insurrection  in  the  most  pointed 
manner  ?  Did  they  not  refuse  to  correspond  with  any  society 
that  aided  it  ?  Nay,  more,  did  they  not  leave  their  counters 
and  their  desks  and  go  out  and  help  to  crush  it  ?  Are  these 
the  men  to  have  congressional  odium  cast  upon  them  ?  No ! 
they  deserve  rather  every  mark  of  approbation  the  Federal 
Government  can  bestow.*  It  has  been  stated,  as  one  of  the 
worst  traits  of  the  Democratic  Societies,  that  they  began  busi- 
ness after  dinner,  bolted  their  doors,  and  voted  in  the  dark. 
This,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  very  shocking.  But,  sir  (and  here  the 
speaker  pointed  to  the  ceiling,  alluding  to  the  Senate,  whose 
room  was  over  that  of  the  Representatives),  is  there  no  other 
place  where  men  bolt  their  doors  and  vote  in  the  dark  ?  Is 
there  not  a  branch  of  our  Legislature  which  at  this  very  mo- 
ment is  doing  business  in  that  way  t  Does  it  become  us,  then, 
to  point  at  others?  Why  not  let  these  societies  speak  out? 
The  people  do  not  look  on  them  with  a  great  deal  of  rever- 
ence, yet  they  like  to  hear  them.  What  reason  is  there  for 
all  this  alarm  among  the  stockholders  ?    Why,  if  a  man  favors 

Democratic  Societies,  must  ^^  the  President  be  drawn  across  his 

*  — — .-111^ 

*  Annala  of  Ckmgress,  Noyeml>er,  1794. 
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The  charred  tinibers  were  still  visible  at  low  ti 
town  still  boasted  of  the  deed,  when  the  da;  for  the  meeting 
came.  After  a  moderator  had  been  chosen,  and  the  purpose 
stated,  one  of  the  crowd  made  bold  to  qnestion  the  right  of 
the  people  to  discuss  the  treaty.  It  would,  he  said,  look  like 
an  attempt  to  "  unsenatorize  the  Senate,"  But  he  waB  quickly 
silenced  and  told  that  his  doctrine  would  "  unpopularize  the 
people."  It  was  then  moved  to  read  the  treaty ;  but  this  was 
overruled.  There  was  no  need  of  it.  Everybody  who  cared 
to  had  done  bo  already.  When  the  question  was  put,  "  Do 
the  (ritizenfl  of  this  town  approve  of  the  treaty  ? "  not  a  hand 
went  up  in  the  affirmative.  When  the  noes  were  called  for, 
fifteen  hundred  hands  were  displayed  in  the  hall.  A  commit- 
tee of  fifteen  was  chosen  to  frame  an  address  to  Washingtoi 
They  found  twenty  objections  to  the  treaty,  and  these 
town  officers  sent  off  by  express  to  the  President. 

As  the  rider  hastened  westward  he  carried  with  him  the 
news  of  the  town-meeting.  At  Kartford  it  was  reported  that 
he  had  commands  to  go  into  the  four  western  counties  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  that  the  Democratic  Societies  were  to 
ply  the  steeds.  At  New  York  the  presses  were  stoppt 
midnight  that  the  news  might  be  inserted  in  tlic  papers, 
the  morning  the  people  read  it  with  delight.  Crowds 
upon  tlie  street-comers  discussing  it.  Such  promptness,  bqqI^'^ 
spirited  resentment  was,  the  Republicans  declared,  most  pi 
worthy;  New  York  must  do  likewise.  Not  a  moment  miiBt' 
be  lost ;  such  was  their  haste  that  a  call  for  a  town-meetiBg^' 
appeared  in  the  newspai)er8  of  Thursday,  the  sixteenth  of  Jtily. 
AH  good  citizens  were  summoned  to  ho  in  front  of  Federal  HttU 
at  twelve  o'clock  on  Saturday.  On  Friday  handbills  denomto- 
ing  the  treaty  appeared.  It  was  non-reciprocal ;  it  gave  up  the 
right  of  search ;  it  called  for  no  indemnity  for  the  injury  done 
hy  holding  the  posts ;  it  yielded  advantages  no  American  ought 
to  yield  but  with  his  life ;  it  settled  principles  dangerous  to 
the  Uvea  and  liberties  of  the  people.  The  effect  of  the  billB: 
was  immense.  At  the  Tontine,  at  Brannon's  Tea  Gardens,  afi^ 
the  Indian  Queen,  nothing  was  talked  of  during  the  wholo' 
day  but  the  treaty,  the  meeting,  and  John  Jay.  In  the  eveit- 
ing  some  merchants  gathered  at  the  Tontine.     With 
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were  Hamilton  and  Eufus  King.  When  they  parted  the  night 
was  far  spent ;  but  they  had,  by  that  time,  made  plans  for  the 
morrow  and  had  drawn  up  an  address  to  the  people.  It  came 
out  in  the  newspapers  of  Saturday.  They  had,  the  merchants 
said,  looked  in  vain  for  the  hideous  features  ascribed  to  the 
treaty ;  they  urged  the  people,  therefore,  to  come  to  the  meet- 
ing and  discuss  it  in  a  calm  way. 

The  time  named  was  twelve  o'clock,  and,  just  as  the  last 
stroke  was  heard,  Hamilton,  who  stood  upon  a  stoop  In  Broad 
street,  began  to  harangue  the  crowd.  He  did  not  know,  he 
said,  who  called  the  meeting,  for  the  call  was  not  signed.  But 
he  got  no  further  in  his  speech,  for  the  crowd  cried  out,  "  Let 
us  have  a  chairman  I  Let  us  have  a  chairman ! "  A  few  min- 
utes later  WiUiam  Smith  was  named,  elected,  and  sent  to  take 
his  place  on  the  balcony  of  Federal  Hall.  And  now  Peter 
Livingston  attempted  to  speak ;  but  Hamilton  broke  in.  Each 
appealed  to  the  chairman.  The  chairman  appealed  to  the 
crowd.  The  crowd  decided  in  favor  of  Livingston.  There- 
upon the  shouting  and  hissing,  the  coughing  and  hooting,  be- 
came deafening.  When  he  could  make  himself  heard  he  de- 
manded a  division.  All  who  favored  the  treaty  were  to  go 
to  the  left.  All  who  opposed  it  to  the  right.  A  great  crowd 
went  off  to  the  right.  But  more  stood  their  ground.  There- 
upon Hamilton  again  addressed  the  chairman  and  urged  a  full 
and  free  discussion.  Brockholst  Livingston  replied.  The 
treaty  had  been  long  in  the  people's  hands.  They  knew  all 
about  it.  To  discuss  it  was  to  waste  time,  and  time  was  pre- 
cious. The  President  might  ratify  the  iniquitous  instrument 
at  any  moment.  The  decision  of  the  meeting  must  be  made 
quickly.  Nor  was  the  street  a  fit  place  for  debate.  But  if 
any  wished  so  to  do,  and  would  go  to  a  church,  some  one 
would  be  present  to  refute  Mr.  Hamilton.  At  this  point, 
those  who  had  gone  to  the  right  came  back,  and,  finding  the 
meeting  in  disorder,  went  off  to  the  Battery,  formed  a  ring, 
and  burned  copies  of  the  treaty.  This  done  they  returned 
with  some  French  fiags  and  a  number  of  sailors  from  the 
French  ships,  stoned  Hamilton,  and  threw  the  meeting  into  yet 
greater  confusion.  This  was  too  much,  and  Hamilton,  with 
the  blood  streaming  down  his  face,  called  upon  the  friends  to 
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order  to  follow  him,  and  left.  Brockholflt  Liviagston  then 
moved  a  eomniittee  of  Hfteen  to  make  ready  a  set  of  resolu- 
tions condemning  the  treaty.  The  chairman  attempted  to  put 
the  motion.  But  some  one  who  stood  beside  Livingston  read 
a  list  o£  names,  called  for  a  vote,  and  declared  them  chosen.  J 
The  crowd  then  separated.*  .  I 

While  these  things  were  happening  on  Wall  street,  a  band^ 
of  old  soldiers  marched  about  the  town.     They  bore  with  them 
a  mde  portrait  of  Jay,  and  carried  the  colors  of  France  and 
America  with  the  British  flag  reversed  beneath.     Where  ie 
now  Grand  street  and  the  Bowery  were  then  green  fields,  andj 
a  great  mound  of  sand  which  the  townsmen  had  named Bunkeia 
Hill,     On  the  euramit,  long  after  cut  down  to  fill  the  Oolleotfl 
Pond,  was  a  fine  grove  of  cedars,  and  tlie  ruins  of  a  star  fort 
thrown  up  in  days  before  the  war.     There  the  Kepublica 
burned  their  picture,  cheered,  and  dispersed. 

The  adjourned  meeting  took  place  on  the  twentieth,  by 
which  time  the  committee  had  prepared  twenty-eight  long 
reasons  why  the  work  of  Mr.  Jay  was  bad.    The  vague  claims 
of  Great  Britain  were  placed  on  the  same  footing  with  the 
well-defined  and  jnst  demands  of  America,     After  illegally 
holding  the  poste  for  twelve  years,  it  was  wrong  to  give  Eng-B 
land  eighteen  months  more  to  withdraw  her  troops.     No  p 
were  named,  but,  in  a  general  way,  merely  those  along  thi 
boundary-line  mentioned.    Part  of  tlds  boundary  was  in  dispute  ^ 
and  might  be  made  the  pretext  for  retaining  some  of  the  forts 
yet  longer.    Provisions  for  extending  the  rights  of  citizenship 
to  British  subjects  in  the  districts  to  be  given  uj)  were  so  loose 
that  a  man  who  came  into  one  of  them  the  day  before  evacuar 
tion  might  become  an  American  citizen  the  day  after.     There 
was  to  be  no  compensation  for  keeping  the  forte  or  carrying  ' 
away  the  negroes.    Nothing  was  said  aliout  impressment.    Mr. 
Jefferson  had  declared  British  subjects  were  not  debarred  from 
collecting  anti-revolutionary  debts  in  the  usual  way.     Yet  a, 
special  commission  was  provided  to  audit  them.    India  com- 
merce was  restricted.     Great  Britain  was  free  to  use  all  the  * 
rivers,  ports,  and  harbors  of  the  Uultod   States.     AmericanB   ' 
were  sbnt  out  from  those  of  British  America.    No  duty  \ 
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to  be  laid  in  either  country  on  peltry  bronglit  by  land  or  in- 
land waters.  This  was  all  on  one  dde :  for  Americans  carried 
veiy  little  fur  through  the  British  possessions,  but  the  subjects 
of  King  George  carried  much  through  the  States.  The  re- 
striction that  citizens  could  not  accept  commissions  in  the  army 
or  navy  of  a  foreign  power  hindered  the  acquisition  of  military 
knowledge.  The  treaty,  from  beginning  to  end,  was  peculiarly 
hostile  to  France. 

To  insult  John  Jay  and  the  British  flag  now  became  a 
favorite  sport  with  the  Republicans.  They  began  it  on  the 
fourth  of  July.  The  day  was  then  kept  with  far  more  spirit 
than  at  present.  The  fireworks  were  not  so  fine,  and  the 
military  display  was  less  imposing.  But  the  anniversary  of  the 
Declaration  of  American  Independence  never  failed  to  arouse 
in  the  men  of  that  generation  feelings  which  the  men  of  our 
time  cannot  know.  If  a  town  were  so  fortunate  as  to  have 
some  reUc  of  the  late  war,  a  beacon,  or  an  earthwork,  with  a 
couple  of  rusting  cannon,  the  townsmen  and  the  few  militiamen 
were  sure  to  assemble  there,  fire  a  salute,  make  speeches,  and 
go  back  to  a  public  dinner.  If  the  town  had  no  such  treasure, 
it  at  least  had  a  tavern.  There,  on  the  fourth  of  each  July,  the 
men  of  note  were  sure  to  meet,  sing  songs,  drink  fifteen  toasts, 
and,  when  these  were  finished,  respond  to  a  number  of  "  volun- 
teers." In  1795,  the  men  who  responded  to  the  volunteers 
generally  drank  destruction  to  the  treaty  and  made  puns  on  the 
name  of  the  late  Chief  Justice  Jay.  The  sentiment  at  one 
gathering  was,  "A  perpetual  harvest  to  America;  but  clip't 
wings,  lame  legs,  the  pip,  and  an  empty  crop  to  all  Jays.'^  * 
At  another  it  was  hoped  that  "  the  cage  constructed  to  coop  up 
the  American  Eagle  "  might  prove  a  trap  for  none  but  King- 
birds and  Jay8.f  Some  soldiers  at  Wilmington  drank  witii 
cheers  to  the  wish  that  Jay  and  his  treaty  might  "  be  forever 
politically  damned."  $  At  a  fourth  meeting  some  one  pro- 
posed "  The  late  envoy  extraordinary  to  the  King  of  Britain : 
May  his  next  treaty  be  that  of  entreating  his  countrymen  to 

•  Philadelphia  County  Brigade  at  Prankford  Creek.    Aurora,  July  7,  1795. 
t  The  Light  Infantry  and  the  Legion  at  New  York.    Aurora,  July  10,  1796. 
t  Independent  Gazetteer,  July  11,  1795.    Aurora,  July  18,   1795.    Boston 
Gazette,  July  27, 1795. 
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pardon  hia  many  backelidings,"  *  The  Ciucinnati  at  New 
Castle  on  the  Delaware  expressed  the  hope  that  John  Jay  miglit^ 
enjoy  all  the  pleaaurea  of  purgatory.f  Ten  days  later,  when 
the  Frenchmen  celebrated  the  anniversary  of  their  Republic, 
a  toast  was,  *'  The  Ilepublic  of  America :  May  she  never 
miBtaJte  Jay-birds  for  Eagles."  J  Mason  was  very  differently 
treated.  He  was  the  honest  senator,  he  was  the  manly  patriot, 
he  deserved  the  plaudits  of  every  true  friend  of  liberty.  lie 
■was  the  hater  of  dark  ways ;  he  was  the  model  representative ; 
he  was  the  man  who  had  revealed  upon  the  house-top  what 
had  been  spoken  in  the  closet.* 

While  the  half-tipsy  revellers  were  still  cheering  their  toafit%  I 
some  painters  and  limners  at  Kensington  were  busy  preparing  ■ 
a  rude  transparency  of  Jay.  The  ship-carpenters  at  that  town, 
had  engaged  them,  and,  when  night  came,  bore  the  painting 
through  the  chief  streets  of  Philadelphia,  f  In  the  foreground 
was  a  life-size  figure  of  Jay.  In  his  right  hand  was  a  pair  of 
balances,  with  American  Liberty  and  Independence  in  the 
higher  pan  and  British  gold  in  the  lower.  With  hia  left  he 
offered  a  copy  of  the  treaty  to  a  group  of  senators  who  stood 
about  him,  exclaiming,  as  he  did  so:  "  Come  up  to  my  price 
and  I  will  sell  you  my  country,"  Late  in  the  evening  the 
figures  were  burned  at  Kensington  amidst  tlie  shouts  of  the 
crowd.'''  Some  light-lioriie  attempted  to  scatter  them ;  bat 
the  shipwrights  drove  ofE  the  troops  with  a  volley  of  stones. 
The  next  day  a  board  inscribed  "  Morell's  Defeat "  marked  I 
the  spot.^  and  a  sword  he  dropped  iu  his  flight  was  advertised  J 
and  then  contemptuously  sold  for  four  cents,  J  As  the  newB 
of  the  affair  spread  it  was  greatly  exaggerated  by  one  party 
and  much  disparaged  by  the  other.  The  Repnblicane  were 
careful  to  mention  that  while  the  procession  was  on  the  march 
Mifflin  had  sent  a  great  body  of  militia  to  dieperse  it,  and  that 
the  people  had  beaten  the  hirelings  and  put  them  to  flight  J 
The  Federalists  maintjuned  that  the  affair  was  of  no  moment. 


■  Anrorn,  Jiilj  IS,  179a.  f  Ucw  York  Journal,  July  IB,  1196. 

t  Courrier  F™Ilpli^  July  in,  178N.     Anrora,  Julj  IT,  1796. 

•  Bte  the  Aoror«,  July  7,  10,  1795.        |  Nbw  York  Journal,  July  8,  II,  1765.  I 

*  Anrors.  Jiilj  B,  llBft,  0  New  York  Journal,  July  IB.  179B. 

t  Ibid.,  July  £3,  ITBB.  {  Quzetle  of  tbe  United  Statei,  July  17,  ITHk  I 
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Some  dnmken,  ill-minded  persons  had  met  in  the  dead  of  night, 
when  every  sober  citizen  was  long  abed,  had  crept  in  sileno^ 
through  the  back  streets,  and,  overcome  with  shame,  had 
burned  what  they  called  an  effigy  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
town.*  At  New  York  the  Frenchmen  begged  the  citizens  to 
take  away  the  tricolor  from  the  Tontine.  Since  the  treaty 
had  been  made,  the  French  flag  had,  they  said,  no  business  in 
the  room.f 

One  evening  in  July  the  people  at  Savannah  met  before 
the  State-House,  put  an  effigy  of  Jay  and  one  of  their  sena- 
tors, Gunn,  in  a  wagon,  drew  them  through  the  streets  and 
along  the  bay,  and  at  last  burned  them  on  the  gallows  that 
stood  upon  the  old  South  Common.:]:  At  Charleston  the 
multitude  were  more  violent  still.  The  city  was  full  of 
Frenchmen  and  Englishmen.  HaH  the  ships  that  came  to  the 
wharf  sailed  imder  the  British  flag.  Half  the  import  and  ex- 
port business  of  the  State  was  done  by  English  factors  at 
Charleston.  Since  the  massacre  at  St.  Domingo,  whole  streets 
had  become  inhabited  by  none  but  Frenchmen.  The  French 
tongue  was  as  much  spoken  as  the  English,  and  the  people 
were  divided  in  their  sympathies  between  the  two  nations. 
But  the  greater  part  were  on  the  side  of  the  French,  called 
each  other  Citizen,  exchanged  the  fraternal  hug,  wore  the 
cockade,  and  joined  the  Society  of  the  Sans  Culottes,  or  the 
Society  of  French  Republicans.  The  moment  the  treaty  ar- 
rived, the  city  was,  therefore,  in  commotion.  The  ships  in 
the  harbor,  the  taverns,  the  public  buildings,  almost  every 
house  that  had  a  pole,  ran  up  the  American  flag  to  half- 
mast.*  At  night  the  hangman  burned  a  bundle  of  copies  of 
the  treaty  near  the  Old  Market  in  Broad  street.  |  A  week 
later  the  Frenchmen  celebrated  the  fourteenth  of  July,  a  day 

*  Gazette  of  the  United  States,  July  1,  1796. 

f  "  Avis  pour  le  Gazette  Am^ricaine — ^Les  Bona  Fraii9ai3  qui  sont  k  New 
York,  ayant  pris  connaissance  du  traits  pass^  avec  les  Anglais,  prient  MM.  les 
Am^ricaines  de  cette  ville  d'6ter  le  pavilion  tri-colore  qui  est  au  caf6,  le  trouvent 
dans  cette  circonstance  d6plac6.''    Argus,  July  4,  1796.     Aurora,  July  7,  1796. 

X  See  a  Letter  from  Savannah,  July  26, 1796,  in  American  Daily  Advertiser,  Au* 
gust  12, 1796 ;  aliBo,  Federal  Intelligencer  and  Baltimore  Gazette,  August  14, 1796. 

*  Wilmington  Chronicle,  North  Carolina  Weekly  Advertiser,  July  81, 1796. 
J  Aurora,  July  29,  1796. 
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which  was  to  them  what  the  fonrth  of  July  is  to  Ameri) 
Nmnbera  of  the  citizens  took  part,  and  hefore  the  festivity  waa' 
over  dragged  the  BriCiBh  flag  tlirough  the  filth  of  the  streets 
and  bnnied  it  in  front  of  the  British  Consnl's  door,*  On  the 
seventeenth  of  the  month  the  towii  met  in  St.  Michael  Church 
to  condemn  the  treaty  and  address  the  President,  One  un- 
happy man  ventured  to  praise  it.  But  the  mob  seized  him, 
dragged  him  to  a  pump,  and  ducked  liim  till  life  was  almost 
extinct.  Nor  was  the  behavior  of  the  Republicans  at  Phila- 
delphia any  better.  As  the  news  of  meeting  after  meeting 
came  into  the  city,  the  leaders  of  the  party  made  up  their 
minds  that  Philadelphia  should  delay  no  longer.  A  hand- 
bill, therefore,  was  quickly  written  and  scattered  through  the 
8treet8.t  In  that  bombastic  language  so  pleasing  to  orators  of 
the  time,  it  hade  all  who  read  it  come  without  fail  to  the 
State-House  yard  on  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  July  the 
twenty-third.  The  momentous  question  then  and  there  to  be 
discussed  is,  said  the  handbill,  "  Are  the  People  the  Legiti- 
mate Fountain  of  Government !  There  is  creeping  into  yonr 
Constitntion  an  insidious  serpent  whose  venom,  once  infused, 
will  exterminate  every  spark  of  gratitude  and  national  faith. 
Attend  I  Tour  rights  are  invaded.  France  is  our  avowed 
friend,  and,  in  the  hour  of  adversity,  was  our  vigorous  and 
undaunted  advocate.  Great  Britain  is  the  universal  foe  of 
liberty,  and  you,  from  your  regeneration  to  the  present 
moment,  have  been  the  guiltless  victims  of  her  infernal 
malice." 

The  meeting  was  held,  the  treaty  denounced,  fifteen  citi- 
zens appointed  to  fnine  a  memorial  to  the  Executive,  and  aa 

*  Extract  from  A  Letter  from  k  OeDtlemui  in  Chuleston,  dLtcd  Julj  18, 1790. 
AuroM,  Julj  80,  nS6, 

+  TOWN-MEETING,— TREATY. 

Citizens  I  aBscmbio  at  tho  Stutc-IIouBc  on  Tliurednj  BTteraixiD,  the.S3d  InstRBt^ 
tX  S  o'clock,  then  ht\i  tbore  to  diacufis  Ihe  UomonlauB  QuosUod,  tiz.:  Are  tba 
People  the  Legitlmatfi  FounUdn  of  GoTBrament?  There  is  creeping  Into  your 
CoDStitutloD  Ml  ItuddioDs  Serpeat,  whoae  venom,  once  infuHed,  will  eitemiinmta 
e<erf  remoinbg  Spark  of  Gratitude  ind  Nallonal  Faltli !  Att«nd !  jour  rights  ara 
iDTadcdl  France  is  our  avowed  Friend,  Rod  in  the  hour  of  Adtersil)'  wu  our 
Tigorou*  and  undaunted  Adrocatc.  Grtal  Britain  ii  the  unlvcr^nl  Foe  of  Libert;/; 
■ad  joa,  from  your  Regeneration  to  the  preaent  moment,  have  been  the  guilllcN 
Tiotiini  o(  ber  lofemaJ  nuilin. 
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adjonmment  taken  till  the  afternoon  of  Saturday.  The  re- 
port was  then  read,  paragraph  by  paragraph,  and  the  voting 
done  by  a  show  of  hands ;  but  no  more  than  two  were  at  any 
time  raised  in  the  negative,  though  six  thousand  men  were 
said  to  be  in  the  yard.  The  reasons  given  for  disliking  the 
treaty  were  almost  identically  those  assigned  at  New  York, 
and,  when  they  reached  the  President,  bore  the  signatures  of 
four  hundred  and  thirteen  Bepublicans.  Now  there  was  pres- 
ent in  the  yard  an  Irishman  who,  like  Priestley,  the  Eepublio- 
ans  delighted  to  honor  as  a  firm  friend  to  the  Eights  of  Man. 
The  business  of  the  meeting  being  finished,  and  the  people 
about  to  disperse,  a  man  well  known  to  all  present  stood  up 
and  moved  a  welcome  to  Citizen  Archibald  Hamilton  Rowan. 
Encouraged  by  the  shouts  which  followed  the  mention  of  that 
name,  the  speaker  could  scarce  wait  till  quiet  was  restored. 
Then  waving  a  pamphlet  above  his  head,  he  cried  out :  "  What 
a  damned  treaty !  I  make  a  motion  that  every  good  citizen  in 
this  assembly  kick  this  damned  treaty  to  helL"  *  His  advice, 
as  far  as  possible,  was  taken.  Some  made  haste  to  bum  copies 
of  the  treaty  before  the  houses  of  the  Minister  and  the  Consul 
of  Great  Britain.  Others  drank  so  many  bumpers  to  the  ruin 
of  the  treaty  and  of  Jay  that  they  lost  their  wits,  broke  win- 
dows, quarrelled,  and  insulted  Mr.  Bingham,  one  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania senators-t 

During  the  whole  month  resolutions  and  addresses  had 
been  pouring  in  upon  Washington  from  every  great  city  and 
town  in  the  Union,  and  from  hamlets  and  villages  whose  names 
he  had  never  even  heard.    They  came  from  Portsmouth,  X  from 

*  A  Little  Plain  English,  etc.    Peter  Porcupine. 
"  At  Philadelphia,  Blair  the  great, 
The  Irish  guardian  of  the  State, 
RaisM  his  hard  foot  to  gire  the  blow, 
And  cry'd,  *  To  hell  this  child  must  go.' " 

The  Guillotina,  or  a  Democratic  Dirge,  p.  9. 
** Blair  the  great''  was  Blair  M'Clenarchan. 
f  Gazette  of  the  United  States,  July  27,  1796. 
X  The  handbiU  calling  the  meeting  was  in  these  wordi: 

gA  IRA. 
To  the  Citizens  of  Portsmonth. 
The  Crisis. 
This  (Citizens  of  eyery  deecriptiion)  is  the  Crim  ofif<mr  Fate.   TO-MORROW 

TOL.  II. — IS 
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Boston,  from  Plymonth,  from  Philadelphia  and  New  Torl^ 
from  Baltimore  and  Richmond,  from  Petersburg,  from  Charles- 
ton and  Savannah,  from  Wilmington  in  Delaware,  from  Flem- 
itjgton  in  New  Jersey,  from  York  in  Pennsylvania,  from 
Powhatan  in  Vii-ginia,  and  from  the  justices  of  the  county 
and  the  aldermen  of  the  borough  of  Norfolk.  Bordentown 
and  CrosBwicks,  Blackhorse  and  Reckless  Town,  all  in  New 
Jersey,  sent  in  papers  urging  the  President  not  to  sign.  The 
men  of  Morris  comity  and  of  Trenton  did  the  aame;  but 
Trenton  was  strongly  Federal.  A  second  paper,  therefore, 
Boon  followed,  bearing  the  signatures  of  seventy  men,  and  pro- 
testing  that  the  sentiments  of  the  first  paper  were  in  no  sensS  1 
the  sentiment  of  the  town.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  ■ 
New  York  also  declared  for  the  treaty ;  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce at  Boston  did  the  same. 

To  all  these  addresses  Waahington  made  the  same  reply. 
It  was  his  custom,  he  stated,  when  passing  public  measures,  to 
put  away  all  personal,  local,  and  partial  considerations ;  to  think 
of  the  United  States  as  one  great  whole ;  to  trust  that  sudden 
impressions,  if  wrong,  would  be  changed  on  calm  reflection,  and 
to  consider  only  the  real  and  lasting  good  of  the  conntry.  It 
would  have  been  well  had  his  countrymen  done  the  same. 
Their  conduct,  nnhappily,  was  very  different.  Every  man 
who  could  read  the  treaty,  who  had  more  time  than  business, 
and  who  could  with  ease  put  down  his  thonghts  in  writing, 
made  haste  to  uphold  that  side  of  tlie  discussion  wliich  best 
suited  his  own  interests  or  the  interests  of  the  society  of  which 
he  was  a  member.     The  newspapers  were  filled  with  the  effa- 


jrou  are  vHmcd  to  Assemble  at  the  Stale-House,  on  the  most  momenloiia  occa- 
alon  of  your  tires.  I'our  all  in  al  Slate.  The  giitiitl?  have  bargalnpd  awij  pur 
Blood-Bavg/U  privileges  tor  less  than  a  Mess  of  Pottage.  The  perfidioui,  oor- 
rupllng,  »iid  corrupted  NaUon,  nhoni  jou  TBDquislied  with  jour  eworde,  are  bow 
endeavoring  to  Tanqnish  yint  with  their  usual,  but,  olss!  too  successful  weapott, 
Sritith  Oaidit  Tour  only  remaiDlng  hope  U  in  the  FRESiPENTt  Aaaablt, 
then,  ui  a  Man  I  Shut  up  your  shops  and  warehouses :  let  all  htiRinesa  cease; 
Repair  to  the  Sute-Qouse;  Remonstrate  with  coolnesft.  but  ipirit,  against  his 
sigQing  the  Treat;  wliicb  will  be  the  Lsath  Warrant  of  your  Tradt,  fi  entail 
leggary  on  v»  and  owr  pOKtrrils  forestr!  /  If  you  regard  youraelres,  yoor  chil- 
dren, and,  above  kll,  the  hmor  of  your  Cavnfry,  AmmUt  at  the  sound  of  the 
ftelU. 

ForteiaoDth,  Jul;  IB,  119JL 
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aions  of  " Americus ''  and  "AtticuB,"  "Friends  to  Order/' 
"  Old  Soldier/'  and  "  Stanch  Whig." 

One  writer  remarked  that  the  citizens  of  America  were 
very  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Mason  for  giving  them  a  copy  of  the 
treaty.  When  a  Government  abomided  in  secrets  somethmg 
was  rotten.  It  was  pleasing,  also,  to  know  that  the  Senate  nad 
recommended  more  friendly  negotiation  of  the  same  kind  with 
England.  Probably  Mr.  Jay  would  resign  his  oflBce  and  be 
ready  for  a  second  voyage  to  London.  The  display  he  had 
made  of  political  and  commercial  talent  must  highly  reconr- 
mend  him.  Besides,  the  royal  George  would  squeeze  him  by 
the  hand,  and  the  cunning  Charlotte  vouchsafe  a  gracious 
smile,  and  the  maids  of  honor  be  strangely  delighted  ;  for  they 
had  all  found  much  pleasure  in  the  Quixotic  visage  of  the 
American  plenipo.*  Another  declared  that  a  man  who  could 
find  anything  good  in  the  treaty  "  must  be  blind  with  a  wit- 
ness." f  A  third  maintained  that  the  telescope  of  Herschel 
would  be  needed  to  pick  out  the  merits  of  the  treaty,  they 
were  so  distant  and  obscure.  ^  '^  Qa  Ira "  told  how,  when  a 
boy,  he  used  to  catch  jays  with  com  and  a  board  sized  with 
hair;  but  modem  Jays  were  not  to  be  caught  in  this  old- 
fashioned  way.  For  a  board  a  treaty  was  used,  and  for  com 
British  gold.*  A  New  Hampshire  newspaper  asserted  that 
prayers  were  ordered  in  all  the  churches  of  the  State  for  the 
recovery  of  Independence,  who  was  suffering  under  threatening 
symptoms  of  decay.  |  A  Virginia  paper  gave  a  long  account 
of  her  death.^  The  devil,  said  another,  in  the  form  of  a  snake, 
seduced  our  first  parents  and  ruined  the  world.  The  same 
evil  genius,  in  the  form  of  an  American  Jay,  has  seduced  our 
Senate  and  ruined  a  nation.^  At  Boston  the  £epublicans  sup- 
planted ombre  and  quadrille  with  a  game  called  Revolution. 
The  king  they  named  Capet,  the  queen  was  Strumpet,  and  the 
ace  La  Guillotine.  J    At  New  York  an  angry  Republican  made 

*  Maryland  Journal,  July  7,  1796.  f  Boston  Gazette,  July  27,  1796. 

X  Independent  Gazetteer,  August  1,  1796.       *  Aurora,  July  21,  1796. 

I  n)id.,  July  20,  1796. 

A  Virginia  Gazette.    Aurora,  July  28,  1795.  ^  Boston  Gazette,  July  27,  1796. 

J  "  On  the  twenty-fourth  of  June  last,"  wrote  another,  "  of  a  hectic  complaint, 
which  she  bore  with  Christian  fortitude,  died  Mrs.  Liberty,  late  ooDAort  of  AIne^ 
ioa."    Independent  Gazetteer,  July  4, 1796. 
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Borae  coimnente  on  the  President'B  reply  to  the  New  York 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  had  expressed  pleasnre  that  the 
mercantile  community  approved  his  conduct.  This,  it  was 
said,  was  tmly  admirable.  It  contrafited  finely  with  his  answer 
to  the  merchants  and  traders  of  Philadelphia  and  New  Yorlt. 
Did  the  common  people  mean  to  pnt  tbemselpes  on  a  par  with 
the  merchants  and  traders  ?  Were  five  thousand  of  the  mass 
to  weigh  against  four  hundred  stockholders  ?  Did  five  thousand 
nnderstand  the  interest  of  the  country  as  well  as  four  hundred  1 
Let  the  swinish  creatures  not  approach  the  presidential  sanctu- 
ary with  their  gruntings.  Was  he  to  be  pestered  with  their 
opinions  and  have  his  nerves  unstmng  by  their  advice  J  Waa 
he  not  sovereign,  infalHble,  immaculate,  omniscient?  Hard- 
ened and  presumptuous  wretches,  they  did  not  deserve  bo  good 
a  monai'ch.*  Nor  was  language  such  as  this  used  only  by  the 
unknown  writers  for  the  press.  It  might  have  been  heard  from 
the  lips  of  many  of  the  orators  who  at  every  treaty-meeting 
abused  the  Senate,  the  President,  and  John  Jay. 

The  King  of  Great  Britain,  said  one,  and  his  speech,  may  be 
taken  as  a  sample  of  the  oratory  of  the  day.  The  King  of  Great 
Britain,  who  had  sworn  eternal  enmity  to  republics,  joined  the 
combination  to  stifle  the  Uberty  of  France.  "  Under  the  ob- 
noxious pretext  of  starving  thirty  millions  of  men,  he  issued 
orders  for  intercepting  the  correspondence  and  plundering  the 
commerce  of  neutral  nations.  The  destruction  of  our  rising 
commerce  and  the  annihilation  of  our  growing  navigation  was 
his  object.  A  patriotic  phalanx  in  Congress  urged  every  ex- 
pedient to  defeat  him  wisdom  oould  suggest ;  but  the  Presi- 
dent gently  insinuated  that  this  was  out  of  the  province  of 
Congress.  He  then  named  the  Chief  Justice  to  perform  the 
task  of  declaring  the  indignation  and  demanding  the  rights  of 
an  injured  people.  If  stem  aristocracy  had  not  steeled  his 
bosom  against  the  generous  sentiments  of  patriotism ;  if  grati- 
tude, BODsihility,  and  honor  had  not  been  enveloped  in  the  sable 
gloom  of  ])olitical  prejudice,  he  must  have  been  animated  by  a 
magnanimity  worthy  of  his  country.  In  the  presence  of  venal 
pride  and  courtly  profligacy,  even  at  tlie  footstool  of  the  throne, 
he  would  have  preserved  the  attitude  of  dignity  and  spoken 

•  Heir  Xorii  Joonul,  Septenba  9,  ITSS. 
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ihe  language  of  trath.  He  basely  apostatized  from  his  Bepub- 
lican  principles ;  he  stooped  to  offer  incense  and  flatteiy  to  a 
tyrant,  the  scourge  of  his  country,  the  foe  of  mankind.  After 
a  long  negotiation  he  presented  the  treaty.  This  has  been 
sanctioned  by  the  Senate.  That  body  has  never  deigned  to 
adopt  the  sentiments  of  the  people.  The  majesty  of  that 
assembly  has  never  been  polluted  by  the  vile  feet  of  the  swiur 
ish  multitude.  The  existence  of  an  aristocracy  in  this  country 
has  too  often  been  regarded  as  the  chimera  of  some  distem- 
pered enthusiast,  or  the  fiction  of  some  dangerous  demagogue. 
Has  not  the  funding  system  organized  a  great  aristocracy? 
Has  it  not  usurped  the  Senate  ?  Has  it  not  ruled  the  House  of 
Bepresentatives  ?  Has  it  not  shown  itself  in  servile  addresses 
to  the  Executive,  in  dangerous  appointments,  in  monstrous  ac- 
cumulations of  debt,  in  violations  of  the  Constitution,  in  the 
proscription  of  Democrats,  in  the  ratification  of  this  treaty  ? "  * 
"When  he  had  finished  speaking,  his  hearers  resolved  that  Con- 
gress and  not  the  President  had  the  right  to  regulate  commerce, 
to  punish  piracies,  to  declare  war,  and  that,  therefore,  some 
ten  of  the  twenty-eight  articles  of  the  treaty  were  unconstitu- 
tional.f  At  another  town-meeting,  held  a  few  days  before,  it 
was  resolved  that  the  treaty  was  insulting  to  the  dignity,  inju- 
rious to  the  interests,  dangerous  to  the  security,  and  repugnant 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  J  The  sailors  and 
shippers  of  Portsmouth  in  their  anger  made  eflSgies  of  Gren- 
ville  and  Jay  and  burned  them,  with  a  miniature  ship  of  sev- 
enty tons,  on  one  of  the  wharves.*  From  Savannah  came  the 
iiews  that  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  had,  in  a  charge  to  a 
jury,  called  the  treaty  "  a  pernicious  instrument."  |  A  Burke 
county  grand  jury  put  down  in  their  list  of  grievances  that 
the  President  and  Senate  held  the  treaty-maJdng  power  of  the 
land.'*' 

To  write  in  this  wise  became  the  fashion.    Any  man,  the 

*  Speech  of  J.  Thompson  at  Petersburg,  Virginia,  August  1,  1796. 
f  Resolutions  of  the  citizens  of  Petersburg,  Virginia. 

X  Resolutions  of  the  citizens  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  July  29, 1795. 

•  Boston  Grazette,  September  14,  1796. 

I  City  Gazette  and  Duly  Advertiser,  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  September  S^ 
1795. 

f  ggothem  Ceotin^l  and  Qazet^  q{  Ao  Stftte,  (Molb^r  l^  I79fli 
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grumbler  would  declare,  who  was  not  an  ariatocrat,  well  knew 
that  the  treaty  was  ueeless.  It  was  a  base,  mmatnral  political 
connection  between  a  republic  and  a  monarchy.*  They  were 
asted,  if  monarchical  treaties  were  so  hatefnl  to  them,  why  they 
did  not  hate  that  with  France.  That  also  had  been  made  with 
a  monarchy.'l'  But  they  gave  the  qnestion  no  heed.  The 
treaty  was,  in  their  opinion,  nnnecessary,  impolitic,  dangerous, 
and  dishonorable.  It  was  unnecessary  because  it  was  an  artiti- 
cial  means  to  procure  a  national  end.  It  was  impoHtie  because 
England  was  famed  for  perfidy  and  double  dealing,  and  because 
it  might  lead  to  a  war  with  France.  It  was  dangorous  because 
it  was  forming  a  connection  with  a  monarchy ;  and  the  intro- 
duction of  the  fashions,  forms,  and  precedents  of  kingly  goy- 
eraraent  had  ever  been  rumous  to  republics.  It  was  dishonor- 
able because  George  was  a  tyrant,  and  had  waged  a  bitter  war 
against  the  States.  But  suppose  that  a  treaty  with  Great 
Britain  was  in  accordance  with  sound  policy.  Oould  any 
rational  man  say  the  present  one  was  not  harmful !  Conld  be 
think  of  tlie  concessions  made  and  say  it  was  not  humiliating? 
Oould  he  think  of  the  injuries  unatoned,  tlie  demands  auBatis- 
fied,  and  say  it  was  not  disgraceful  ?  :f  Was  anything  to  be 
done  to  hinder  British  officers  dragging  American  seamen  from 
the  decks  of  American  ships  ?  No !  Were  any  damages  to  be 
paid  for  holding  the  frontier  posts  for  twelve  years?  No! 
Any  for  the  blood  and  treasure  lavished  on  Indian  wars  incited 
by  the  British  ?  No  t  Any  for  the  hosts  of  innocent  women 
and  children  sacrificed  to  the  tomahawk  and  the  gun  ?  No !  ** 
The  behavior  of  tlie  President  had  been  highly  improper.  It 
had  been  highly  monarchical.  He  deserved  to  be  impeached. 
He  ought  to  be  impeached  for  sending  John  Jay  to  London ; 
for  his  reserve  toward  the  Senate :  for  his  reserve  toward  the 
people ;  for  evading  a  new  treaty  with  France.  It  is  much 
to  be  laraent43d  tliat  the  Secretary  of  State  was  not  as  reserved 
as  his  master  in  his  dealings  with  France  and  her  Minister  to 
the  United  States. 

On  the  day  whereon  Washington  sent  his  reply  to  the  Bos- 

'  BoMoo  Ouette,  Jul;  ST,  1796. 

t  Independeot  Omzetteor,  August  14,  1T95,  {  Sc«  Letters  of  Franklin, 

"  Bpeeah  of  Omu  At^uitni  Bodne;  U  Vnimlngteii,  Dalawwe,  Augiut  4,  ITW 
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ton  address  a  letter  was  brouglit  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas* 
ury.  It  was  in  French.  The  signature  was  that  of  Fauchet, 
who,  after  the  recall  of  Genet,  represented  France  in  the 
United  States.  Nine  months  before,  while  the  troops  were 
marching  to  put  down  the  Whiskey  Insurrection  in  the  West, 
Fauchet  sat  down  and  prepared  an  account  of  the  troubles  for 
his  government  at  Paris.  The  corvette  Jean  Bart  took  out 
the  dispatch  and  captured,  on  her  way,  a  British  merchant-ship. 
But  scarce  was  she  come  into  the  British  Channel  when  she 
was  herself  brought  to  by  an  English  man-of-war.  Seeing 
that  his  flag  must  soon  be  struck,  the  captain  of  the  Jean  Bart 
rushed  to  the  cabin,  brought  out  the  dispatches,  and  hurled 
them,  with  the  letter  of  Fauchet,  into  the  sea.  The  next  mo- 
ment a  British  tar  leaped  over  the  side  of  the  ship.  He  was 
the  captain  of  the  English  merchantman,  and,  when  the  boats 
from  the  frigate  picked  him  up,  the  French  dispatches  were 
in  his  hand.  Thence  the  letter  went  to  Lord  Grenville  who 
sent  it  to  the  English  Minister,  who,  in  turn,  gave  it,  on  the 
twenty-eighth  of  July,  to  Oliver  Wolcott,  Junior.*  Wolcott 
then  held  the  high  place  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

No  sooner  had  he  received  it  than  he  hastened  with  it 
to  Pickering,  who  had  now  become  Secretary  of  War.  The 
two  consulted  the  Attomey-GeneraL  Finding  that  he  agreed 
with  them,  they  waited  on  Randolph  and  urged  him  to  beg  the 
President  to  come  back  to  Philadelphia  without  delay.  The 
Secretary  wrote  the  letter  as  they  sat  with  him.  But  such  was 
their  anxiety  that  a  note  from  Pickering  went  out  by  the 
next  mail.  On  the  subject  of  the  treaty  he  felt  extreme  solici- 
tude. He  had  a  special  reason  for  feeling  so.  But  he  could 
not  give  it  save  to  the  President  in  person.  He  entreated 
Washington,  therefore,  to  hasten  to  the  seat  of  Government 
with  all  convenient  speed.  Warm  as  was  the  weather,  the 
President  at  once  complied,  and,  on  the  eleventh  of  August, 
travel-stained  and  weary,  rode  into  the  city.  A  few  hours 
later  the  letter  of  Fauchet  was  before  him. 

It  bore  the  number  10,  was  dated  the  "  10th  Brumaire," 
and  claimed  to  give  "  a  clew  to  all  the  measures,"  of  which  the 

*  See  A  New- Year's  Gift  to  the  Demoeimta.    Peter  Porcupine,  Philadelphia 
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common  diapatelies  of  the  Minister  only  made  mention. 
this  clew  he  was  much  beholden  to  the  "  preeioufl  confessions  of ' 
Mr.  Randolph,"  They  alone  threw  light  on  everything  that 
had  eoine  to  pass.  To  limit  the  explosion  in  the  West  to  a 
simple  ynestion  of  excise  was  a  mistake.  It  was  closely  bonnd 
np  with  a  general  explosion  long  prepared  in  the  public  mind, 
and  now  perhaps  checked  forever.  It  went  back  to  the  very 
beginning  of  the  Government.  That  the  present  system  of 
government  shonld  produce  malcontents  was  natural.  Such 
■was  the  lot  of  all  new  things,  and,  had  it  not  been  for  a  shame- 
ful sj-stem  of  finance,  tliese  primitive  differences  would  assnr- 
edly  have  quickly  passed  away.  Unhappily,  the  funding  of 
the  debt,  the  organizing  of  the  national  credit,  had  created  a 
financiering  class  who  bid  fair  to  become  the  ariBtocratic  order 
in  the  State.  Enraged  at  the  sound  of  the  words  treasurer 
and  stock-jobber,  the  people  had  revolted,  had  formed  political 
Bocietiee,  and  had  united  in  a  gi-eat  political  party.  The  imbe- 
cility and  abasement  of  the  Groveniiuent  toward  Great  Britain, 
the  perpetuating  of  the  national  debt,  the  defenceless  state  of 
the  country,  the  coldness  toward  France,  and  an  immoral  and 
foohsh  tax,  had  given  the  party  power.  It  was  this  tai  that 
touched  the  people  of  the  West.  It  was  their  final  grievance, 
and,  Republicans  by  principle,  independent  by  character  and 
Bitnation,  they  were  resolved  to  be  patient  no  longer.  This 
decrepit  state  of  things  could  not  but  end  in  revolution  or  a 
civil  war.  The  revolution  was  preparing.  The  Government 
knew  this,  and  demanded  troops  to  put  it  in  a  state  of  defence. 
Troops  were  refused.  The  Government  then  hastened  the 
local  insurrection  that  it  might  allay  the  far  more  terrible 
storm  which  it  saw  waa  fast  gathering.  This  he  inferred  from 
what  Mr.  Randolph  had  said,* 

'"Thus  the  Becivtar;  of  State  appeared  to  opeD  huDself  wlihaut  reaerre.  H« 
Imparted  to  me  Entcstine  diFUIoiv«  which  were  ruioblmg  In  the  United  Stales.  Tfae 
idea  of  an  approaeliing  commoliou  affected  him  deeply.  He  hoped  to  prevent  It 
by  the  awnmdenc;  ivbich  be  dail;  acquired  over  the  mind  of  the  Prcaiilent,  who 
•onBulted  bim  in  all  affairs,  aad  to  whom  he  told  the  truth,  which  hie  coUesgaes 
dlBguiaed  fpora  him.  The  President  of  the  United  Stales,  saji-  he,  is  the  mortal 
enemf  of  England  and  the  friend  of  France.  ...  He  lias — but  it  Is  impouible 
tar  me  in  caoBoIeaee  to  make  to  you  this  ooofeaaton.  I  should  betray  the  dutiei  of 
mj  office.    BwBTjItuag  which  I  can  Bay  to  jaa  if,  that  it  la  important  for  out  tw* 
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Be  this  aA  it  might,  the  iBSurrection  broke  out,  an  army  was 
raised,  and  some  of  the  patriots  began  to  hesitate  and  chose 
sides.  The  greatest  of  doubters  was  Mifflin.  Dallas,  who 
stood  high  with  the  Republican  Society,  was  another.  Mr. 
Bandolph  made  a  third.  Two  or  three  days  before  the 
proclamation  was  issued  the  Secretaiy  of  State  had  come  in 
haste  to  M.  Fai^cl^et's  house.  "  All  his  countenance,"  wrote 
the  Frenchman,  '^  was  grief.  He  requested  of  me  a  private 
Qonversation.  It  is  all  over,  he  said  to  me ;  a  civil  war  is  about 
to  ravage  our  unhappy  country.  Four  men,  by  their  talents, 
their  influence,  their  energy,  may  save  it.  But,  debtors  of 
English  merchants,  they  will  be  deprived  of  their  liberty  if 
they  take  the  smallest  step.  Can  you  lend  them  instantly 
funds  sufficient  to  shelter  them  from  English  persecution  I "  * 
^^  Thus  with  some  thousands  of  dollars  the  Republic  could  have 
decided  on  civil  war  or  peace.  Thus  the  consciences  of  the 
pretended  patriots  of  America  already  have  their  prices.'' 
This  was  due  to  Hamilton.  He  had  made  of  the  whole  nation 
a  stock-jobbing,  speculating,  selfish  people.  There  were  a 
few  real  patriots  left  Monroe  was  one,  Madison  was  another, 
Jefferson  was  a  third.  The  letter  closed  with  an  accoimt  of 
how,  when  it  was  known  "  that  the  French  Republic  purchased 
no  man  to  do  his  duty,"  Republican  men  and  Republican  so- 
cieties came  out  boldly  in  support  of  the  Treasurer  and  his  ex- 
cise scheme. 

For  a  week  Washington  kept  the  letter  and  did  nothing. 
But  on  "Wednesday,  the  nineteenth  of  July,  as  Randolph  was 
on  his  way  to  the  President's  house,  the  steward  came  to  him. 
The  usual  hour  for  the  daily  visit  was  nine  in  the  morning. 
The  President  now  requested  the  Secretary  not  to  come  tHl 
half -past  ten.  The  request  seemed  a  natural  one.  Washington 
might  wish  to  ride  out.  He  might  be  writing  letters  for  the 
Southern  mail.  The  Secretary  waited,  therefore,  till  half -past 
ten,  when,  moxmting  the  steps,  he  bade  the  servant  tell  the 

DAtions  that  jou  continue  to  risit  him  frequently.  .  .  .  Let  us  unite,  M.  Fauchet| 
to  draw  our  two  nations  closer  together."    Fauchet's  Dispatch  No.  8. 

*  Fauchet's  Dispatch  No.  6.  This  famous  letter  was  soon  published  at  FMlfti 
delphia  in  a  pamphlet  called:  A  Translation  of  Citizen  Fauchet's  Intercepted 
Letter  Na  10 ;  to  which  are  added  Extracts  of  Nos.  8  and  6. 
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President  he  had  come.  The  Berrant  aesared  him  that  Mr. 
Pickering  and  Mr.  Wolcott  had  been  with  the  President  some 
time.  Thinking  a  cabinet  meeting  was  in  progress,  and  that 
the  steward  had  misstated  the  hour,  Randolph  hastened  up- 
Btairs  unannounced.  As  lie  entered  the  room  "Washington  rose 
and  received  him  with  that  cold  formaJity  which  the  libellers 
of  his  day  declared  was  a  sure  mark  of  an  aristocratic  mind. 
Wolcott  and  Pickering  rose  also.  When  all  were  again  seated 
and  a  few  words  had  passed,  Washington,  taking  a  letter  from  hie 
pocket,  said :  "  Mr.  Handolph,  here  is  a  letter  which  I  wish  yon 
to  read,  and  make  such  explanations  as  you  choose."  Tho 
Secretary  took  the  paper,  found  it  to  be  the  dispatch  of  M. 
Fauchet,  read  it,  made  a  few  running  comments,  and  said  he 
would  "  tlirow  his  ideas  on  paper."  Washington  now  turned 
to  Wolcott  and  Pickering  and  bade  them  pnt  questions  to  Ran- 
dolph. This,  the  Secretary  declares,  he  would  not  have  suf- 
fered. But,  most  happily,  Pickering  had  none  to  aak.  Wol- 
cott asked  but  one.  This  Randolph  had  no  objection  to  an- 
swer. Washington  was  here  called  away  to  receive  a  copy 
of  an  address  the  merchants  were  going  to  present  to  him  the 
following  day.  When  he  came  back  he  asked  Randolph  to 
step  into  a  neighboring  room.  Three  quarters  of  an  hour 
went  by.  The  Secretary  was  then  requested  to  put  what  he 
had  to  say  in  writing.    That  day  Randolph  resigned. 

Overcome  with  indignation,  he  hurried  off  to  find  Fauchet." 
That  minister  had  been  succeeded  by  M.  Adet,  and,  loaded 
with  papers  and  dispatches,  was  about  to  return  to  Prance.  He 
had,  in  fact,  already  set  sail  in  the  sloop  Peggy  for  Newport, 
where  the  French  man-of-war  Medusa  was  waiting  to  carry  liira 
over  the  sea.  But  storms  and  winds  detained  the  Peggy  in 
the  Sound,  and  forced  her  into  Stonington.  Thence  Fauchet 
went  on  by  land.  It  was  well  for  him  that  he  did.  For,  on 
the  morning  of  the  first  of  August,  when  the  Peggy,  with  all 
Bails  spread,  was  oS  the  Narragansett  Light,  a  cannon-shot  went 
eercaraing  across  her  bow.  It  came  from  the  British  war-ehip 
Africa,  that  lay  in  wait  for  the  Medusa  off  Narraganeett  Bay. 
Two  boats  now  rowed  off  from  the  Africa,  and  an  officer  bade 

*  Sec  for  these  fiets  a  pumphUt  eatitled :  A  TiodiMlion  ot  Mr.  Sandolpli'l 
BeslgDation.    Philadelphii,  1796. 
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the  captam  of  the  Peggy  drop  astern  the  ship-of-war.  This 
was  done.  The  officers  came  on  board.  They  were,  they  said, 
in  search  of  Fanchet.  The  captain  assured  them  Fauchet  was 
not  on  board,  told  them  he  had  taken  his  papers  with  him,  and 
showed  the  five  pasteboard  boxes  the  papers  had  once  been  in. 
But  the  officers  were  not  content,  searched  the  trunks  in  the 
cabin,  went  down  into  the  hold,  commanded  Fauchet's  servant 
to  open  his  master's  trunks,  threw  the  clothing  over  the  floor, 
and  departed  with  some  papers  they  happened  to  find.  After 
two  hours  they  brought  back  the  documents,  and  told  the  cap- 
tain of  the  Peggy  he  might  sail  on.* 

Meanwhile  Randolph  was  hastening  toward  Newport.  He 
left  Philadelphia  on  the  twenty-first  of  July.  But  it  was  not 
till  the  thirty-first  of  August  that  he  drew  up  at  the  New- 
port tavern.  Thence  he  went  at  once  to  the  lodgings  of 
Fauchet,  told  him  what  had  happened,  asked  for  copies  of 
dispatches  No.  3  and  No.  6,  and  for  such  explanations  of  the 
language  of  letter  No.  10  as  he  could  make.  The  French- 
man promised  all  these  things  by  eight  the  next  morning. 
But,  when  Bandolph  called  at  the  time  named,  word  was  sent 
him  that  the  papers  would  be  ready  at  noon.  As  he  waited 
impatiently  for  the  hour,  he  heard  that  the  Medusa  had 
slipped  her  cables  and  put  to  sea.  It  was  indeed  true.  A 
heavy  fog  had  settled  on  the  bay,  the  Africa  had  come  inside, 
and  the  Medusa  had  taken  the  lucky  moment  to  make  her  es- 
cape. Eandolph  in  great  alarm  ran  to  the  lodgings  of  Fau- 
chet. The  late  Minister  had  gone.  The  swiftest  sailing-vessel 
to  be  had  at  Newport  was  sent  after  the  Medusa.  But  the 
war-ship,  with  all  her  canvas  spread,  was  far  from  land.  She 
was  overtaken,  however,  and  when  the  pilot  returned  he  bore 
with  him  a  letter  to  Randolph.  M.  Adet  would  send  the  pa- 
pers. In  time  they  came,  and,  with  them,  the  late  Secretary 
of  State  constructed  his  "Vindication." 

The  very  day  that  Washington  showed  to  Randolph  the 
captured  dispatch  of  Fauchet,  a  West  Indian  merchantmarj 
made  fast  to  one  of  the  wharves  at  New  York.    Her  name  was 


♦  See  the  sworn  statemente  of  T.  W.  Bliss,  L.  A.  Pichon,  S.  A.  HoflPer,  and 
Captain  Chabert,  August  2,  1796.  See,  also,  ProTidenoe  Gazette,  August  S,  1191k 
Boston  Gazette,  Avigust  10,  1796. 
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the  Zephyr.  Her  cargo  consisted  of  coffee,  sngar,  and  hidea 
But,  before  many  days  had  gone  by,  she  became  both  the  talk 
and  the  dread  of  the  town. 

In  the  years  that  had  paaeed  aince  Guy  Carleton  withdrew 
from  the  city,  New  York  had  become  a  new  place.*  Never 
before  had  the  number  of  inhabitants  been  eo  great,  or  the 
buildings  so  many  and  fine.  The  district*  laid  waete  by  two 
fires  were  fast  being  covered  with  houses,  which,  traTellers 
noted  with  pleasure,  were  no  longer  built  in  the  Dutch  style.t 
Improvement,  indeed,  had  become  the  fashion  of  the  day. 
The  streets  were  better  paved,  better  lighted,  than  ever  be- 
fore. Hackney  coaches  had  been  introduced.  New  wharves 
had  been  built,  and  eixty  acres  added  to  the  area  of  the  island 
by  carrying  the  water-fronta  four  hundred  feet  out  in  the 
river.  In  truth,  the  whole  appearance  of  the  Battery  had 
been  changed,  A  broad  walk  ran  close  to  the  edge  of  the 
water,  and  beside  it  on  a  terrace  were  thirteen  cannon  com* 
manding  the  approach  from  the  bay.  Back  of  these  were  two 
rows  of  young  ehns,  and  a  structiire  the  people  had  called  "  the 
Chnm."  J:  Fort  George  had  been  levelled,  and  on  the  site  a 
maze  of  walks  laad  out  and  a  house  for  the  Governor  put  up. 
Before  it,  in  the  centre  of  an  elliptical  patch  of  grass,  was  the 
crumbling  pedestal  whereon  the  statue  of  George  had  once 
stood.  The  merchants,  too,  had  left  their  old  Exchange  at  the 
foot  of  Broad  street  for  the  more  spacious  quarters  in  the 
Tontine.  The  building  hae  been  described  as  elegant  and  i 
commodious,  and  in  its  coffee-room,  from  eleven  till  two,  eadi  ] 
week-day,  the  merchants  and  brokers  were  gathered.  Therfl 
politics  were  diacnsaed,  scrip  and  stock  bought  and  sold,  and 

*  A  Rood  description  of  New  York  dtj  at  thU  time  1h  given  in  Letters  written 
daring  o  Tour  througb  tlie  Nartheni  mi  Eaitcrn  StUefi  of  America.  Bj'  John 
DntrtDO.  Churienlon,  S.  C,  1734.  pp.  8-27.  "  New  York  is  a  Londun  in  miuia- 
(ure,  populous  slroet*.  h«m  of  businesa,  busy  tacel,  ahopa  Id  stylo."  Travels  in 
the  UnitMf  Stal.ea  of  America,  comroencing  lo  the  Year  1793  anit  ending  In  178t 
W,  PrieM.  p.  IB],  I 

I  New  Trarcla  in  the  United  Slatee  of  America.     Dc  War'illc,  p.  160.  '  1 

i  A  flae  engraving  of  the  Batterj,  the  gunt,  tlie  Itirbor,  and  "the  Chant,** 
with  the  French  fri^itc  L' Ambuscade  coming  iip  the  baj,  is  given  in  John  Dray- 
tan'.')  Leticra,  etc.,  p.  20.  The  Clium  was  •  high  stone  ohsvrvatoi?  HhBped  like  » 
tmncated  cone.  From  the  top  of  it  rose  a  dag.pole,  giving  to  the  whole  atnnitata 
the  appeuMiioe  of  a  huge  eburn  aod  daibef, 
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biifiineBS  in  a  large  way  transacted.  There  were  the  insurance 
offices,  blank  checks  on  the  city  banks,  and  the  huge  books  in 
which  captains  and  pilots  spread  such  shipping  news  as  they 
had  been  able  to  collect.  If  a  merchant  wanted  a  clerk,  or  a 
derk  a  position,  it  was  at  the  Tontine  that  the  notice,  neatly 
written,  was  fastened  up. 

"What  the  Central  Park  is  now  the  Batteiy  was  then,  and 
on  it,  in  the  cool  of  the  day,  hundreds  of  people  might  have 
been  seen  walking  and  enjoying  the  breeze.  But  the  favorite 
resorts  were  without  the  town.  Every  fine  summer  day,  when 
the  banks  had  closed,  when  the  Tontine  was  deserted,  when  no 
news  from  abroad  kept  the  men  in  town,  numbers  of  hackney 
coaches  and  phaetons  rolled  away  to  the  tea-gardens  on  the 
hiUs  overlooking  the  entrance  to  the  Sound.  Some  drew  up 
at  the  Belvedere,*  famous  for  the  beauty  of  its  views  and  the 
excellence  of  its  syllabub  and  tea.  Others  went  on  to  Bran- 
non's  Tea-Gardens.t  There  was  a  greenhouse  full  of  lemon- 
trees  and  orange-trees,  aloes  and  tropical  plants,  and,  besides 
the  tea,  the  best  iced  liquors  and  the  best  iced  creams  to  be 
had  on  the  island.  Across  the  Boston  road  was  the  Indian 
Queen,  X  where  the  Frenchmen  met,  talked  politics  over  their 
coffee  and  tea,  scowled  on  all  who  came  without  a  cockade, 
and,  when  the  moon  was  up,  sang  Qa  Ira  and  the  Marseillaise. 
On  fine  Sundays  thousands  went  over  the  ferry  to  Brooklyn 
and  took  the  road  to  Gravesend.  There  on  a  hill  that  over- 
looked the  sea  was  a  "tea-drinking  pleasure-house,"  famed  far 
and  near.  The  view  of  the  ocean,  the  coolness  of  the  air,  the 
company,  and  the  table,  brought  men  from  thirty  miles  around. 
Four  ferry-boats  were  unable  to  bring  over  without  delay  the 
crowd  which,  at  nightfall,  stood  upon  the  Brooklyn  shore.  A 
stranger  who  once  visited  the  place  declares  that,  on  his  way 
home,  he  waited  for  two  hours  for  a  chance  to  board  one  of 
the  boats.* 

But  the  careless  were  not  solely  dependent  on  the  Tea- 

*  An  Excursion  to  the  United  States  of  North  America  in  the  Summer  of  1794. 
Henry  Wansey,  p.  68.  t  Ihid.,  p.  206. 

i  Ibid.,  p.  69. 

^  "  On  our  return  to  Brooklyn  we  could  get  no  passage  for  two  hours.  So 
much  company  resort  to  this  pleasant  island  on  each  fine  Sunday  from  New  York 
tad  other  places  as  to  keep  four  large  ferrj-boatB|  holding  twenty  persona  ead^ 
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Gardens  for  Sunday  amosement  Tliey  might  pnah  their  way, 
at  times,  into  Trinity  Church,  and  hear  some  noted  actreea 
sing.*  Or  go,  in  the  evening,  to  the  Assembly-Room,  where, 
occasionally,  free-thinkers  and  wandering  preachere  held  forth. 
Generally  they  were  scoffers  at  sacred  things.  But  a  stranger 
who  rented  the  "  Large  Asaembly-Room  "  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1794  had  no  such  end  in  view.  The  building  stood 
on  Courtland  street,  not  far  from  Broadway.  The  name  of 
the  stranger  was  John  Butler,  and  he  was,  undoubtedly,  the 
first  Unitarian  that  ever  preached  in  the  city.  He  began  by 
dehvering,  every  Sunday  evening,  what  he  called  a  lecture. 
The  city  was  then  much  infected  with  French  infidelity.  The 
principles  afterward  set  forth  in  the  "Age  of  Reason  "  were  fast 
becoming  fashionable.  The  views  of  Mr,  Butler  were  liberal, 
and,  as  a  conBcquence,  the  people  went  in  crowds  to  hear  him. 
It  is  likely  that  such  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  waa  _ 
made  the  subject  of  some  vigorous  sermons  by  the  dergyjj 
for  the  first  public  notice  issued  by  Mr.  Butler  was  add 
"To  the  Clergy." -f-  It  appeared  in  the  New  Yoi'k  papers* 
of  January  twenty-fourth,  1794.  He  understood,  he  stated, 
that,  "in  consequence  of  the  liberality  of  the  principles  he 
had  endeavored  to  inculcate,"  some  "  improper  liberties  had 
been  taken  in  the  pulpit  and  upon  the  iJtai-."  "  The  clergy 
and  others"  were  therefore  informed  that  he  would  deliver 
another  lecture  on  the  following  Sunday  evening  at  six  o'clock 
in  the  Great  Room  on  Courtland  street.  Those  who  had  con- 
demned his  doctrines  would  then  have  a  chance  of  refuting 
them.  The  lecture  was  deUvered  and  among  those  who  heard 
it  was  "  A  Lover  of  Truth."  J  In  the  Daily  Advertiser  of 
February  first  he  declares  that  from  the  number  of  listeners 
the  evil  was  truly  alarming.  He  had  expected  that  some  pen- 
in  couBUnt  ernpli'j.  Between  three  and  four  tboUMud  penons  had  pustd  otw  | 
that  ilaj."    An  Excursiou,  tK.     Beary  Wuimj.  pp.  110,  311. 

■  Of  Mrs.  Powoal,  kq  tcaeaa  wbu  ssng  in  Trinitf  Churcb  in  1793,  Drajton 
saj*:  "She  mij  vith  truth  be  eoniidcred  u  t  good  performer,  and,  althaugh  th« 
rererrod  divine  U  church  aecmnJ  to  delirer  hlmlelf  irith  eameatneas,  jet  such 
wa9  the  crowd  that  the  voice  of  Urs.  Pownal  aloae  arrested  tttealion  >nd  cl 
the  privilege  of  being  heard."  Lcttera  written  during  ■  Tour  thruugh  the  Noi 
and  Eastern  .States  of  America.    John  Dranon,  p.  3a. 

t  Dtil;  AdTerttMT,  ivmrnrj  M,  11M.  {  Ibid.,  Febnut?  1,  ITH- 
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son  of  abilities  would  have  come  forward  and  refuted  so  dan* 
gerons  a  doctrine.  If  Mr.  Butler  were  suffered  to  go  on,  the 
worst  consequences  were  to  be  feared.  It  was  much  to  be 
hoped  that  some  of  the  clergy  would  '^  condescend  to  oppose 
the  Sole-Mending  Lecturer/'  who,  it  was  given  out,  intended 
to  preach  again  on  the  following  Sunday.*  Till  this  time  the 
lectures  had  been  free,  but,  as  the  audience  passed  through  the 
door  of  the  Assembly-Room  on  the  evening  of  February  second, 
money  was  demanded.  Some  indignation  was  expressed  at 
this,  and  one,  who  paid  the  entrance  fee,  complained  through 
the  Advertiser.  He  had  constantly  attended  Mr.  Butler's  lec- 
tures. He  had  believed  the  lecturer's  statement  that  religion 
was  not  being  made  a  trade  of,  and  had  thought  that,  whatever 
men  might  say  of  Mr.  Butler's  doctrines,  they  must,  at  least, 
admire  Mr.  Butler's  liberality.  Henceforth  he  must  doubt 
these  fine  professions.t  To  this  attack  Butler  instantly  re- 
plied. Kot  a  penny  of  the  money  had  come  into  his  pocket. 
Until  a  friend  told  him  of  it,  he  had  not  even  known  that 
a  price  was  being  charged.  He  then  demanded  that  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  room  should  explain  what  this  meant,  j:  This 
was  done.  The  proprietor  informed  the  public  that  Mr.  But- 
ler had  no  hand  in  the  business,  and  got  none  of  the  money. 
The  custom  had  been  to  leave  it  to  the  generosity  of  the  pub- 
lic, and  take  up  a  collection  in  the  room.  Unhappily,  the  gen- 
erosity of  the  audience  was  ^^  such  that  they  would  split  and 
tear  penny  bills  in  two  and  three  pieces  in  order  that  each  one 
might  put  in  something."  On  one  Sunday  eight  shillings  had 
been  collected.  On  another  ten.  This  would  not  enable  him 
to  pay  for  fire,  candles,  servants,  and  rent.  He  had,  therefore, 
charged  an  entrance  fee.^ 

Despite  all  that  could  be  done,  Butler  grew  more  popular 
eveiy  week.  His  audiences  multiplied.  Their  interest  in- 
creased, and,  before  March  came,  a  "Unitarian  Society"  was 
formed.    And  now  the  clergy  of  all  denominations  felt  called 

*  ADVERTISEMENT.— Ai  Mr.  Butler  intends  lectoring  again  to-morrow,  we 
hope  the  clergy  will  exert  themaelyea  to  prevent  his  disseminating  doctrines  which, 
if  false,  most,  from  the  increasing  numbers  of  his  hearers,  become  very  alarming. 
Ibid^  Februaiy  1,  1794. 

t  See  a  piece  signed  **  A.  B."    Daily  Advertiser,  February  5, 1794. 

i  lUd.,  Februaiy  6, 1794.  •  Ibid.,  Febmaiy  7, 1794. 
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on  to  interfere.  They  began  by  aeking  liim  to  come  to  a  pit 
vate  conference.*  This  he  declared  could  be  attended  by  no 
public  good.  Let  them  come  to  his  lecture,  and,  searching  the 
Scriptures  together,  let  tliem  make  public  the  arguments  for 
and  against  his  doctrine.  One  shilling  would  be  taken  from  each 
of  the  rest  of  the  company,  but  the  clergy  should  be  allowed  to 
come  in  free.  If  this  were  iiuposBible,  if  none  of  the  reverend 
clergy  would  come  to  a  tavern  to  dispute,  he  would  put  his 
doctrine  in  print,  provided  they,  in  return,  would  answer  him 
through  the  prese.!  The  invitation  was  not  accepted.  Uni- 
tarianism  continued  to  be  denounced,  and  one,  a  Eioman  Cath- 
olic priest,  became  especially  severe.  To  him  Butler  now  ad- 
dressed a  card.  J  If  the  pious  father  would  attend  any  of  the 
Sunday  lectures  an  opportunity  would  be  given  him  to  refnte 
the  doctrinea  be  so  confidently  condemned.  Should  he  pre- 
fer, Mr.  Butler  would  wait  upon  him,  for  a  like  purpose,  at 
his  own  house  of  worship.  At  this  Etage  in  the  dispute  a  paper 
came  oat  in  the  Advertiser  strongly  defending  the  Unitariaa 
preacher."  Whatever,  said  the  writer,  may  be  thought  of  Mn 
Butler's  doctrine,  he  cannot  be  accused  of  iUiberality.  He 
invites  any  one  who  wishes  to  come  forward  and  dispute  with 
him.  What  other  great  teacher  of  religion  had  donetltffit 
Did  Calvin,  or  Lutlier,  or  Whitfield,  or  Wesley  ?  Nay,  did  the 
great  founder  of  Christianity  ever  extend  tlie  privileges  Mr. 
Butler  do'is  ?  Why,  then,  do  not  the  ministers  embrace  the 
opportunity  bo  freely  offered !  Why  not  confute  his  doctrines  t 
To  insult  him  in  their  pulpits  is  but  to  stir  up  curiosity  and 
send  people  to  hear  him.  "  One  of  the  argnments  of  the  Uni- 
tarian orator  is,  that  unless  the  clergy  are  kept  like  furniture 
upon  a  mantel-piece,  more  for  ornament  than  utility,  it  is  their 
business  to  confute  him."  If  they  know  him  to  be  spreading 
false  principles,  yet  suffer  him  to  go  on,  they  are  more  tft 
blame  than  he  is. 

Encouraged  by  language  snch  as  this,  by  the  crowds  that 


*  See  a  pl«t«  hoaded  "  UmUrlan  Sodet.T."    Daily  Advertiser,  Uarch  K,  If M.    i 
+  New  York  Dailj  Gai^Hc.  March  6,  179^. 

i  Bee  "nnilarian  Sodety."     Daily  Adverliser,  Maroh  28.  IIM. 

•  See  a  piece  headed  "  TRUTH  N££DS  HO  DI5UCISE."    Ibid.,  Unift  t 

im. 
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dime  eatsh  Siindaj  to  hear  him,  and  by  the  dlence  of  the  clergy, 
Bmtler  now  put  forth  an  "  Address  to  Trinitarians."  *  Though, 
BAid  he,  my  sentiments  differ  greatly  from  those  of  your  clergy, 
yet  have  I  used  no  tricks  to  spread  them.  If  theirs  be  true, 
surely  they  can  disprove  mine.  Yet  they  insult  your  under- 
standings by  bidding  you  not  to  hear  me.  What  would  they 
say  of  me  were  I  to  do  as  they  have  done  ?  Have  I  not  prom- 
ised to  stop  the  moment  they  show  me  my  error?  What 
more  can  they  ask  of  me  ?  What  less  can  I  ask  of  them  than 
an  impartial  hearing.  But  they  will  not  foUow  the  golden 
rule.  Their  words  and  their  works  do  not  agree.  They  will 
not  suffer  themselves  to  be  convinced.  Wise  enough  to  see 
tiieir  error,  they  are  not  candid  enough  to  own  it.  Since,  then, 
they  will  do  nothing,  it  becomes  your  duty  to  interfere.  Tell 
them  that  common  justice  requires  that  the  men  who  accuse 
me  of  spreading  false  doctrines  should  prove  it  a  fact,  or  re- 
tract the  charge.  Tell  them  if  I  am  doing  wrong,  and  they 
know  it,  and  permit  me  to  go  on,  then  are  they  alone  chaige- 
able  with  the  consequences.  Say  you  pay  them  great  salaries 
to  defend  the  truth,  and  that  they  must  do  this,  or  transfer 
their  robes  of  oflBce  to  worthier  successors.  The  address  pro- 
duced its  effect.  On  Sunday,  the  sixteenth  of  April,  an  oppo- 
nent appeared,  a  discussion  took  place,  and  the  audience  went 
home  in  much  the  same  mind  as  they  came.f 

The  tavern  in  which  Mr.  Butler  preached  was  not  num- 
bered among  the  great  hostelries  famed  for  their  company  and 
their  cheer.  Such  places  were  for  the  rich  and  extravagant. 
To  lodge  at  the  Tontine  and  eat  at  the  common  table  would, 
a  traveller  declares,  have  cost  ten  shillings  a  day.  At  Mrs. 
Loring's,  a  noted  boarding-house  on  the  site  of  what  is  now 

*  Daily  Adyertiser,  April  11,  1794. 

f  "  Unitarian  Society. — If  the  candid  indnlgcnce  shown  to  the  foreigner  who 
opposed  certain  of  Mr.  Butler^s  principles  last  Sunday  should  induce  other  oppo- 
nents to  come  forward  in  future,  he  hopes  they  may  also  be  induced  to  imitate 
that  gentleman's  liberality,  and  as  an  English  clergyman,  who  objected  not  to  a 
tayem,  but  attended  on  two  successive  evenings,  has  been  frank  enough  to  declare 
his  approbation  of  Mr.  Butler's  conduct  in  allowing  free  scope  to  fair  argument| 
the  clergy  of  this  city  will  as  frankly,  perhaps,  state  their  pious  scruples  to  the 
public,  or  point  out  to  them  some  impropriety  in  his  several  invitations."  Ibid^ 
April  18,  1794.  See,  also,  April  12,  1794. 
TOL.  u. — 16 
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No.  1  Broadway,  the  stub  demanded  wonld  have  been  seven 
dollars  a  week.  But,  a  few  miles  out  of  the  city,  no  one  would 
have  thought  of  asking  more  than  two.  Such  prices  are  to  be 
ascribed  to  high  rents,  high  wages,  and  dear  food.  The  num- 
ber of  honfiSB  had  increased  from  forty-five  hundred  in  1790 
to  eighty-nine  hundred  in  1704.  But  such  was  the  demand 
that  three  hundred  pounds  currency  were  often  paid  as  the 
yearly  rent  of  a  shop,  and  two  hundred  and  twenty  pounds 
for  a  house  on  a  narrow  back  street.  Servants,  no  longer  hired 
for  the  year,  asked  and  received  as  wages  eight  dollars  a  month. 
Footmen  got  ten,  Uatters,  two  dollars  a  day.  Carpenters, 
tenpence  an  hour.  Masons,  for  laying  a  wall  one  perch  lon^  I 
one  brick  high,  and  eighteen  inches  thick,  were  paid  four* 
pence.  Common  sailors  could  scarcely  be  had  at  twenty-four 
dollars  a  month ;  for  the  French  war  had  increased  the  pay 
of  soatnen  and  the  number  of  ships.  The  snows  and  brigs, 
sloops  and  schooners,  ships  and  polaces,  that  left  tlie  port  in 
1794,  were,  it  is  said,  no  less  than  two  thousand  three  hun- 
dred and  eighty-nine  in  number.  Kot  a  few  had  been  launched 
at  the  yards  that  lay  along  the  East  river  bank,  and,  when  in 
port,  found  wharfage  between  the  Battery  and  Peck  slip. 
None  entered  the  Uudson ;  for  all  the  warehouses,  all  the 
shops,  all  the  fine  residences,  most  of  the  population,  the  tav- 
erns and  the  banks,  were  east  of  Broadway.  If  the  goods  the 
ships  brought  in  did  not  command  a  ready  sale,  tliey  were 
hurried  to  the  auction-rooms,  a  red  flag  hung  out,  and  a  crier 
placed  on  tlie  footwalk  to  induce  the  passers-by  to  go  in.  So 
crowded  were  the  auctions  that  shops  near  the  rooms  brought 
exorbitant  rents,*  Before  the  Revolution  the  export  of  the 
city  had  been  chiefly  flonr  and  butter.  The  importance  of 
the  flour  trade  gave  the  barrel  and  the  windmill  a  place  on 
the  city  arms.  But,  in  1784,  the  Hessian  fly  came,  whole 
fields  of  wheat  were  laid  waste,  the  grain  was  changed,  and 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  flour  fell  o£E.  The  butter 
trade  had  long  been  kept  up  by  an  artifice  worthy  of  New 
England.    On  the  flats  oS  the  Jersey  coimt,  and  along  the 

*  An  account  of  (be  bebriTior  of  ttiese  curlers  is  ^rm  ia  Letters  written  dunng 
■  Tour  through  the  N'orthem  and  EiBlera  States  of  America.    John  Drk}ioo,  pp 
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shores  of  the  islands  in  the  bay,  were  immense  beds  of  the 
finest  oysters  in  the  world.  Their  size  was  enormous.  The 
supply  was  inexhaustible.  To  dredge  them  cost  such  a  trifle 
that,  for  many  months  in  the  year,  tiiey  were  the  chief  article 
of  food  for  the  poor.  But,  plentiful  as  they  were  at  New 
York,  oysters  in  the  ports  of  the  West  Indies  were  a  luxury 
much  in  demand.  Many  of  the  firkins,  therefore,  that  went 
out  from  New  York  were  made  up  of  layers  of  butter  with 
layers  of  half-cooked  oysters  between.  After  the  war  the 
custom  does  not  seem  to  have  been  revived.  Once  in  port, 
the  captain  of  a  merchantman,  who  was  half  a  merchant  him- 
self, sold  his  cargo  for  what  it  would  bring,  filled  out  the 
little  commissions  in  his  order-book,  took  on  board  new  goods, 
and,  if  he  did  not  dispose  of  them  at  a  second  port,  carried 
them  home. 

Such  was  the  luck  of  the  Zephyr.  She  had  sailed  from 
Port  au  Prince,  and,  on  the  nineteenth  of  July,  was  at  Old 
Slip,  at  New  York.  But  scarcely  had  she  reached  the  slip 
when  a  boy  who  had  long  been  ailing  died.  The  Health  Offi- 
cer instantly  visited  the  ship,  saw  the  body,  went  down  into 
the  hold,  and  then  set  off,  under  a  scorching  sun,  to  find  the 
conmiander  of  Governor's  Island.  For  it  was  on  that  island 
he  wished  to  bury  the  corpse.  A  few  days  later  the  Health 
Officer  died  of  a  fever.  The  yellow  face,  the  symptoms, 
the  whole  behavior  of  the  patient,  led  to  the  belief  that  the 
malady  was  yellow  fever.  Not  long  after  a  like  disease  broke 
out  on  the  ship  William.  Then  a  family  living  on  Water 
street  was  attacked.  By  the  middle  of  the  month  it  was 
clearly  epidemic.  Many  of  the  people  fied  in  terror  from  the 
city ;  for  the  disease  was  to  them  the  most  terrible  of  all  the 
ills  that  afflicted  man.  Neither  the  skill  of  the  doctors  nor 
the  properties  of  patent  medicines,  neither  Godfrey's  Cor- 
dial, nor  Daffy's  Elixir,  nor  Bateman's  Drops,  nor  Stoughton's 
Bitters,  nor  Hooper's  Pills,  nor  Haarlem  Oil  could  hold  it  in 
check.*  By  the  sixth  of  October  the  list  of  the  dead  summed 
up  to  five  hundred  and  twenty-five  souls-f     Meanwhile  all 

*  For  some  of  the  patent  medicineB  of  that  thne,  see  a  drosgist's  adyertiflemeiita 
in  New  York  Journal,  January,  February,  1^94. 
t  New  York  Journal,  October  10, 1'796. 
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manner  of  stories  were  passing  about  They  agree,  how- 
ever, in  one  ^xiint.  The  plague  was  of  foreign  ori^n.  The 
Zepliyr  had  brought  it.  The  boy  had  died  of  it.  The  HealA 
Officer  had  cut  up  the  corpse,  and  so  taken  the  fever,  while 
the  crew  of  the  WOliam  had  caught  it  from  the  two  sLipe 
lying  side  by  side.  Bnt  it  was  Boon  ehown  that  the  boy  had 
not  been  dissected  and  that  the  vessels  had  never  been  within 
half  a  mile  of  each  other.  The  Active  was  then  declared  to 
have  caused  all  the  trouble.  She  had  come  straight  from 
Martinique  with  hogsheads  of  coffee  and  bales  of  wild  honey, 
and  had  broken  bulk  alongside  of  the  William.  This,  too, 
was  soon  disproved,  and  the  people  next  fixed  on  a  "parcel" 
of  cotton.  The  parcel,  it  was  said,  was  shipped  in  the  Indie^ 
was  damaged,  and  lay  upon  the  deck  of  the  brig  Caroline. 
There  a  man  thrust  his  arm  into  the  middle  of  the  bale  to 
sample  it.  But  such  was  the  vinilence  of  the  disease  that  _ 
his  arm  came  out  a  livid  color.* 

While  these  idle  nmiora  were  passing  from  month  to  moutll 
the  Mayor  of  Philadelphia  forbade  all  communication  with  New"l 
York.     This  threw  the  citizens  into  a  rage.     Bete  were  offered 
at  the  Tontine  that  one  third  more  people  had  died  at  Phila- 
delphia during  July  and  August  than,  in  the  same  months, 
had  died  at  New  York.+    Some  eaid  the  Mayor  was  paying 
off  an  old  grudge.     (Others  that  he  had  been  "gnlled  by  mali- 
cious letters  and  totally  vague  reports."    The  ima^ation  of 
some  terrtlied  Philadel]ihianfl  was  the  cause.     They  liad  fiad 
from   the  city,  and  na  they  rode  along  their   fears   liad  bo 
worked  upon  them  that  when  the  etage  drew  up  at  the  Indiu  ■ 
Queen  seventy  or  two  hundred  deaths  a  day  seemed  a  trifla.'l 
One  squib  told  how  a  stranger,  wandering  about  the  city,  savl 
the  same  funeral  seven  times,  and  hurried  away  dechuing  thdl 
people  were  dying  by  scores.     Another  assiu-ed  the  PhiladaV  ] 
phians  that  the  people  really  were  "  popping  off  like  rotten  ' 
sheep."     Two  hundred  carcaases  bad  been  burned  on  the  Bat- 
tery,    Five  hundred  citizens  had  been  banged  lest  they  should 
cateh  the  fever.     About  forty  more  had  been  guillotined. 

*  An  Account  of  iha  Bpidraiic  Fever  which  prevtiled  ia  the  Cit;  of  New  YofK  -i 
during  pin  of  the  Summei  and  Fall  of  1T9S.    B;  fUahwd  Btkj\ej,  pp.  7-U. 
t  New  Toik  Jounial,  September  B,  mfi. 
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All  the  ghsa  in  the  oit^  had  been  broken  by  firing  oannon. 
Cbtild  not  Philadelphia  send  a  hundred  thousand  dollars! * 
l3ie  Philadelphians  did  indeed  raise  a  subscription,  and,  early 
fti  October,  sent  seven  thousand  dollars  to  the  Mayor  of  New 
York  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.f  When  the  cool  weather 
eiktne  the  yellow  fever  disappeared. 

But  the  disease  did  not  seem  half  so  terrible  to  the  people 
is  the  treaty.  Washington  had  ratified  the  instrument  in  Au- 
gust ;  yet  when  the  year  went  out  the  newspapers  still  abounded 
ill  savage  attacks  upon  the  work  of  Mr.  Jay.  Scarce  a  Boman 
of  note  but  had  his  name  affixed  to  a  letter  or  pamphlet,  or  a 
lojig  series  of  papers  in  some  Advertiser  or  Gazette.  Cinna 
and  Camillus,  Atticus  and  Decius,  Cato,  Valerius,  Cassius, 
Caius,  Curtius,  Gracchus,  Tully,  The  Centinel,  The  Federalist^ 
The  Constitutionalist,  FrankUn,  Americanus,  Columbus,  Nu- 
dum Pactum,  and  John  Doe,  such  are  a  few  of  the  names  that 
became  familiar  to  the  readers  of  the  day.  Some  were  as- 
mnned  by  men  whose  infiuence  was  great  and  whose  position 
was  high.  Hamilton  was  Camillus,  X  Robert  Livingston  was 
Cato,  Brockholst  Livingston  was  Decius;  but  the  greater 
number  concealed  the  names  of  men  who  made  a  living  at 
the  bar.* 

The  chief  features  of  the  treaty  may  be  briefiy  summed 
up :  Pay  for  the  negroes  carried  off  by  Carleton  was  not  pro- 
vided for ;  the  right  of  search  was  not  renounced ;  the  claim 
of  Americans  to  a  fair  share  of  the  British  West  Lidian  trade 
was  not  allowed;  no  American  trader  could  enter  a  port  of 
Bermuda,  or  St.  Kitts,  or  St.  Eustatia,  or  of  an  island  of  the 
Caribbean  sea,  subject  to  the  British  crown,  on  a  ship  of 

*  New  York  Journal,  September  5,  1796.  f  1^*^.,  October  10,  1795. 
X  **  The  defence  by  Camillus  was  written  in  concert  between  Hamilton,  King, 

and  Jay.  .  .  .  This  I  have  from  King's  own  mout&.  It  is  to  pass,  howeyer,  for 
Hamilton's.'*  John  Adams  to  his  wife,  January  81,  1796.  The  biographer  of 
Hamilton  states  that  the  original  outlines  of  the  twenty-eighth  number  of  Camillus 
are  in  Hamilton's  handwriting.  Numbers  23  to  80,  84,  and  86,  are  by  another. 
History  of  the  Republic  of  the  United  States  of  America.  J.  C.  Hamilton,  voL  vi, 
p.  278. 

*  Many  of  the  best  of  the  treaty  papers,  speeches,  addresses,  and  resolutions 
were  afterward  gathered  by  Mathew  Carey  and  printed  in  The  American  Remem* 
branccr ;  or,  an  Impartial  Collection  of  Essays,  Resolres,  Speeches,  etc.,  BelatirQ 
•r  having  Affinity  to  the  Treaty  with  Great  Britain.    October  10,  1796. 
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more  than  BereDtj  tons.  He  could  not  go  to  any  of  the  haf 
bore,  nor  sail  op  any  of  the  rivera,  nor  trade  at  any  of  the 
porta  of  Canada,  or  Nova  Scotia,  or  New  Brunswick,  or  of 
the  territory  owned  by  the  company  of  Hndeon's  Bay ;  yet 
British  ebipe  were  free  to  come  into  any  haven  of  the  United 
States  and  sail  np  any  river  to  the  highest  entry  port.  One 
board  of  commiBBionerB  was  to  determine  the  eastern  boun- 
dary-line of  Maine ;  another  was  to  determine  the  amonnt  ttf 
British  debts.  Theee  damages  the  United  States  was  to  pay. 
A  third  was  to  estimate  the  losfies  inflicted  on  American  mei^ 
chants  by  the  illegal  capture  of  their  ships  by  English  priva- 
teers and  men-of-war.  These  damages  England  was  to  pay. 
On  the  first  of  June,  1796,  tlie  frontier  posts  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  at  Ofiwegatchie  and  Oswego,  Niagara,  Detroit,  and  Mi- 
chilimackinac,  were  all  to  be  surrendered.  Mnrdereis  and 
forgers  were  mutnally  to  be  given  up,  the  rights  of  pri- 
vateers were  prescribed,  a  list  of  contraband  goods  was  given, 
and  the  treatment  of  armed  shipe  clearly  laid  down.  It  wu 
provided  that  debts  should  not  be  sequestered  ;  that  the  met- 
chants  of  the  one  nation  should  be  suffered  to  hold  lands  and 
houses  in  the  domain  of  the  other ;  and  that  the  first  ten  arti- 
cles of  the  treaty  should  last  forever.  The  remaining  eighteen, 
the  twelfth  alone  excepted,  were  to  be  in  force  for  twelve 
years.  The  twelfth  was  to  expire  in  two  years  from  the  day 
on  which  the  war  with  France  should  end.  It  related  to  the 
West  Indian  trade. 

This,  said  the  Republicans,  is  called  a  treaty  of  amity,  com- 
merce,  and  navigation.  It  is  to  settle  forever  all  our  differ- 
ences with  Great  Britain.  What  are  these  differences  ?  Pay- 
ment for  the  negroes  she  took  from  us ;  payment  for  the  r^ 
tention  of  our  frontier  posts ;  payment  for  the  capture  of  our 
merchant  ships  and  the  impressment  of  our  seamen  ;  payment 
for  inciting  Indian  massacres  and  Algerine  wars.  Wbat  were 
the  remedies  urged  by  the  people !  A  discriminating  tonnage 
duty,  non-intercourec,  the  sequestration  of  British  debt«,  and 
vigorous  preparations  for  war.  What  are  the  remedies  pro- 
vided by  the  treaty  ?  None,  It  pretends  to  I>c  reciprocal,  yet 
it  denies  to  Americans  the  right  to  carry  from  their  own  porta 
cotton  grown  upon  their  own  soil,  and  gives  that  right  to  Eng- 
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Imhmen.  It  fails  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  American  sea* 
men,  yet  looks  well  to  the  safety  of  British  tars.  Every  swag- 
gering captain  of  a  cutter,  every  fat  purser  of  a  frigate  that 
oomes  to  one  of  onr  ports,  may  now  put  on  all  the  airs  of  superi- 
ority he  pleases,  insult  our  citizens  to  his  heart's  content,  and 
lord  it  over  us  in  our  own  coffee-houses  with  perfect  impunity. 
These  men,  so  says  the  twenty-third  article,  are  to  ^^  be  treated 
with  the  respect  due  the  commissions  they  bear."  If  Americans 
are  rash  enough  to  resent  this  insolent  behavior,  they  are  to  be 
treated  as  "disturbers  of  the  peace  between  the  two  coun- 
tries." *  It  pretends  to  be  a  treaty  of  navigation,  yet  numbers 
of  our  vessels  have  been  condenmed  in  British  courts  of  ad- 
miralty since  the  eighteenth  of  August  last.  It  pretends  to  be 
a  treaty  of  commerce,  yet  twenty-eight  of  our  ships  laden  with 
food  have  been  taken  on  the  high  seas.  It  pretends  to  be  a 
treaty  of  amity,  yet  the  captain  of  a  British  man-of-war  enters 
our  waters,  fires  upon  a  vessel,  insults  the  Governor  of  Shode 
Island,  and  threatens  to  lay  the  town  of  Newport  under  con- 
tribution, nay,  to  reduce  it  to  ashes.  A  very  pretty  instance 
of  amity  this  I  f  Americans,  read  the  letter  of  Captain  Home. 
Mark  the  arrogance,  the  insolence  breathed  in  every  line,  and 
then  ask  yourselves  whether  you  will  seek  an  alliance  with  a 
nation  whose  ojQScers  dare  to  add  unparalleled  insult  to  un- 
heard-of injury.  No  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth  but  the 
American,  and  no  administration  but  the  present,  would  suffer 
such  conduct  to  pass  unnoticed.  J  Wait,  the  aristocrats  say  to 
us.  "We  are  growing  rich  in  spite  of  all  these  injuries.  Let 
us  mind  our  business ;  let  us  submit.  We  shall  soon  be  strong ; 
then  we  may  bluster  at  our  leisure.  What  first  raised  the 
American  character?  What  first  gained  for  it  the  admiration 
of  the  world?  Was  it  tame  submission  to  the  injuries  of 
Britain  ?  Was  it  a  scrupulous  calculation  of  what  we  might 
gain  or  of  what  we  might  lose  ?  No ;  it  was  a  bold  resist- 
ance.*   As  a  treaty  of  amity  it  is  partial  and  defective ;  as  a 

treaty  of  commerce  it  is  not  reciprocal ;  as  a  treaty  of  naviga- 

'  — ^— ~— ^— ^— ■^^■^— ^-^ 

*  Cato  on  the  treaty. 

f  First  Fruits  of  the  Treaty  of  Amity,  Coxxunerce,  and  Navigation.    New  York 
Journal,  October  14,  1796. 

X  Aurora,  August,  1796.  *  See  Cata 
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lion  it  IB  humiliating  in  the  extreme.*  Yet  it  must  be  a  good 
treaty.  The  Senate  has  approved,  and  that  is  enough.  Every 
man,  therefore,  who  presumes  to  think  about  the  eubUme  in- 
strument ia  a  Jacobin.  For  what  waa  the  Senate  chosen  but 
to  think  about  such  things  for  the  people  ?  Have  we  not  given 
the  Senate  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  to  think  for  us  ?  He 
who  dares  to  think  and  talk  and  had  fault  with  the  treaty  is  an 
Antifederaliet,  a  Jacobin.  Is  not  this  what  Mr.  Hamilton, 
that  trumpet-tongued  asserter  of  the  people's  rights,  has  long 
been  preaching  up  ?  Haa  he  not  proved  it  again  and  again  as 
dear  as  the  sun  in  the  late  hot  weather  t  It  is  Hiriitaing  that 
the  people  should  be  prying  and  searching  and  peeping  into 
matters  they  have  no  business  with.  This  it  was  that  ruined 
Kome,  that  brought  the  British  laah  down  on  us  in  the  late 
war,  and  that  now  distracts  Frauce.  Strange  we  cannot  learn 
by  experience.  Let  the  people  obey.  Let  them  remember 
tliat  every  man  who  tells  them  they  have  a  right  to  think  and 
speak  on  the  sublime  mysteries  and,  to  them,  incomprehensible 
afEaira  of  Cxovemment,  is  a  factious  Democrat  and  an  outrage- 
ous Jaeobin.f  From  Kichmond  came  a  protest  more  bitter 
Htill.  If,  said  the  writer,  the  treaty  entered  into  by  that 
damned  arch  traitor  John  Jay  and  the  British  tyrant  is  r 
fied,  a  petition  will  be  sent  alxiut,  the  Legislature  will  be  a 
to  pass  an  ordinance  of  secession,  and  Virginia  will  be  left  n 
der  the  protection  of  one  hundred  thousand  free  and  indepenji 
ent  men.  It  closed  with  the  request  that  the  printers  of  the 
then  United  States  would  insert  the  notice  in  their  eheets-J 
Yet  another  editor  announced  the  ratification  by  the  Senate  ti 
Ills  readers  in  a  coarse  parody  of  the  birth  of  Christ. 
Iieading  of  the  paragraph  was  "  Glad  Tidings  of  Great  Jojd 
The  treaty  was  the  child,  "the  long-expected  embassori^ 
diplomatic,  farci-comical  savior  of  fifteen  fallen  States."  The 
mother  was  called  Chief-Justice,  and  had  been  "  overshadowed 
by  the  prolific  spirit  of  Gracious  Majesty  at  the  Court  of  St. 
James."  *  When  it  was  known  that  Washington  had  at  last 
put  his  name  to  the  instnunent,  the  Republican  journals  broke 
out  in  abuse.     The  President,  said  the  Aurora,  has  violate 

*  Columbus  OD  tho  Tre&Cy.  |  Boston  GaxctW,  August  !B,  171 

f  Aa  Bmv  OB  JMOblnioft]  Thlokeri.       *  Bottoa  Gantte,  Anguit  10, 171 
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tiie  ConstitatioiL  He  has  made  a  tareatj  with  a  nation  that  ii 
the  abhorrence  of  our  people.  He  has  treated  our  remon- 
strances with  pointed  contempt.  Louis  XYI,  in  the  meridian 
of  his  splendor  and  his  power,  never  dared  to  heap  such  in- 
suits  upon  his  subjects.  The  answers  to  the  respectful  re- 
monstrances of  Boston  and  Philadelphia  and  New  York  sound 
like  the  words  of  an  omnipotent  director  of  a  seraglio.  He 
has  thimdered  contempt  upon  the  people  with  as  much  confi- 
dence as  if  he  sat  upon  the  throne  of  Indostan.  As  he  has 
been  disrespectful  to  his  people^  let  him  no  longer  expect 
them  to  view  him  as  a  saint^ 

One  man  had  long  ceased  to  view  Washington  as  a  saint, 
and  soon  began  to  accuse  the  President  of  being  a  thief.  The 
name  he  put  at  the  end  of  his  charges  was  "  A  Calm  Observer.^ 
But  those  who  pretended  to  know  declared  he  was  John  Beck- 
ley,  clerk  of  the  House.  He  searched  the  accounts  of  the 
Treasury,  and  found  what  he  thought  was  most  damaging 
evidence.  During  the  first  term  of  office  Washington  had 
drawn  from  the  Treasury  five  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  more  than  the  salary  fixed  by  law.  Much  had  been  re- 
paid. But  the  balance  against  him  in  March,  1798,  was  one 
thousand  and  thirty-seven  dollars.  Meanwhile  Congress  de- 
creed the  President  should  be  paid  quarter -yearly.  In  the 
next  quarter  eleven  thousand  were  drawn,  an  excess  of  four 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  over  the  salary  al- 
lowed by  law.  This,  said  the  Calm  Observer,  makes  his  pay 
forty-four  thousand  a  year.  Is  there  any  other  man  who  would 
have  dared  to  ask  such  a  favor  i  How  can  the  people  feel  re- 
spect for  the  rulers  who  trample  on  the  laws  and  Constitution 
of  the  land  ?  What  will  posterity  say  of  the  man  who  has  done 
this  thing  ?  Will  it  not  say  that  the  mask  of  political  hypoo 
risy  has  been  worn  by  Csesar,  by  Cromwell,  and  by  Washing- 
ton alike  ?  f 

Another,  who  called  himself  Portius,  went  back  to  the 
times  at  the  close  of  the  war.  X    Washington  then  had  declared 


♦  Aurora.     See,  al^o,  An  Emetic  for  Aristocrats.    Ibid.,  September  14,  1795. 
t  A  Calm  Observer.      New  York  Journal,  October  28,  1795.    See,  also,  thi 
•ame  for  October  31  and  Xovomber  4  and  7,  1795. 
t  New  York  Journal,  October  28, 1795. 
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be  would  not  accept  office.  In  this  lie  was  surely  eincere. 
What  office  had  America  for  him  t  The  governorehip  of  a 
State  was  beneath  the  man  who  had  commanded  the  armies  of 
the  United  States.  The  presidency  of  CongrcEe  seemed  a  mean 
place.  He  went  back  to  private  life  because  he  could  not  aat- 
iafy  his  ambition.  It  waa  thought  the  late  army  could  and 
would  have  declared  him  a  king.  But  he  put  away  the  temp- 
tation, and  refused  any  pay  for  the  great  things  he  had  done. 
Not  a  ehilling  would  he  take  above  the  expenses  of  his  military 
family  in  camp.  This  solemn  farce  of  refusing  salary  had  been 
repeated.  But  the  success  was  small.  The  second  representa- 
tion would  make  a  good  commentary  on  the  first. 

With  the  ConBtitution  in  one  hand  and  the  word  of  God 
in  the  other,  George  Washington  swore  to  defend  a  system  of 
republican  government  that  abhors  the  insidious  machinery 
of  royal  imposture.  Has  he  done  so  ?  Wliat  have  been  the 
fruits  of  tliis  solenm  oath  t  The  seclusion  of  a  monk  and  the 
saperciliouB  distance  of  a  tyrant.  Old  habits  on  a  sudden 
have  been  thrown  away.  Time  was  when  ho,  more  than  any 
other,  indulged  the  manly  walk  and  rode  the  generous  ste 
Kow  to  behold  him  on  horseback  or  afoot  is  the  subject  ( 
remark.  The  concealing  carriage,  drawn  by  supemumei 
horses,  expresses  the  will  of  the  President,  and  defines  1 
loyal  duty  of  the  people.  He  receives  visits.  He  retu 
none.  Are  these  republican  virtues?  Do  they  command  our' 
esteem  ?  *  Happily,  the  public  mind  is  rapidly  chang^g. 
Hitherto  the  name  of  Washington  has  been  fatal  to  the  popu- 
larity of  every  man  against  whom  it  was  directed.  Now  it  is 
as  harmless  as  John  O'Nookes  or  Tani  O'Stilee.  To  be  an 
oppoeer  of  the  President  will  soon  be  tho  passport  to  popular 
favor-t 

And  now  the  press  teemed  with  replies,  coarse,  spiteful, 
and  serious.  Pamphlets  crowded  the  shelves  of  the  book- 
shops. Not  a  Federal  newspaper  but  gave  up  several  col- 
umns of  each  issue  for  a  paper  in  support  of  the  treaty.  The 
best  of  all  wa^  The  Defence,  by  Cainillus.  Itepublicana  af- 
fected to  consider  it  a  poor  performance,  and  made  merry  over 
the  hifit  effort  of  Mr,  Hamilton.     One  asked  if  The  Defenea 


*  Tslcriua,  October  SO,  HflS. 
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ecmtained  ^^  the  stufi  "  he  wished  the  people  to  listen  to  at  the 
late  treaty-meeting  at  'New  York?*  Another  declared  that 
if  Camillus  went  on  throwing  off  numbers  at  his  present  rate 
lie  wonld  be  done  about  the  time  the  British  gave  up  the 
frontier  posts-f  A  third  urged  him  to  stop  awhile  and  jui»- 
tify  the  conduct  of  the  British  Captain  Home,  j:  But  he  to 
whom  all  Bepublicans  looked  up  with  great  respect  had  not 
read  many  numbers  when  he  begged  Madison  in  strong  terms 
to  reply.  And  well  he  might.  A  dozen  newspapers  were 
copying  The  Defence,*  and  hundreds  of  men  who,  in  July, 
looked  coldly  on  the  treaty,  began,  by  October,  to  think  it  a 
wise  thing. 

Camillus  reminded  his  readers  of  the  well-known  enthusi- 
asm for  France,  of  the  hatred  many  still  felt  toward  the  Con- 
stitution, and  of  the  bitterness  which  every  success  of  the 
administration  never  failed  to  inspire.  How  the  treaty  had 
been  denounced  before  it  was  known  ;  how  a  false  sketdi  had 
been  published;  how  emissaries  had  been  sent  through  the 
country  spreading  discontent  and  alarm ;  how  bitter  the  toasts 
were  on  the  fourth  of  July^  how  the  Bepublicans  would  not 
suffer  it  to  be  read  at  Boston ;  how  they  would  not  discuss  it 
at  New  York ;  how  at  Philadelphia  they  burned  it  with  every 
mark  of  contempt.  He  then  went  on  to  explain  the  merits 
of  the  treaty,  and  to  defend  what  had  been  considered  its  de- 
fects. Matters  in  dispute  were  settled  in  a  reasonable  way. 
It  made  no  improper  concessions,  sacrificed  nothing  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States ;  secured  a  return  for  eveiything 
given,  nay,  obtained  privileges  which  no  other  nation  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  had  ever  before  been  able  to  get  from  Brit- 
ain. No  existing  treaties  were  violated ;  no  restrictions  were 
laid  that  could  not  be  borne  with  honor.  The  war  articles 
were  strictly  in  accord  with  the  law  of  nations. 

Not  less  effective  was  the  pamphlet  of  Porcupine.    Ever 

»  I  ■    -     ^■    ■■■       I—        ■  ■  ■  —  --    —    ■»  I  »■■■!■■■■■■    ^  ^..l     ■     ■!■    »  ■  I      ■     ^.  M^^— ^M^^i^M^ 

♦  New  York  Journal,  October  24,  1796.  f  Ibid.,  December  25, 1795. 

\  Aurora,  August  16,  1796. 

«  See  The  Argus ;  Herald ;  The  Daily  Advertiser  (N.  Y.);  New  York  Journal; 
Columbian  Mirror ;  American  Minerva ;  Gazette  of  the  United  States ;  Connecti* 
cut  Courant ;  Alexandria  Gazette ;  Herald  and  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth  Adver- 
tiser; Virginia  Gazette  and  Petersburg  Advertiser;  Richmond  and  Hanohester 
Advertiser ;  Impartial  Herald  (Newboryport). 
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gince  the  day  when  he  held  np  to  ridicule  the  behavior  of  tha 
BepDblicanfi  on  the  arrival  of  Prieetlev,  the  condact  of  the 
French  party  had  been  to  him  a  sabject  for  attack.  The 
Comprehensive  Story  of  a  Farmer's  Bull,  The  Democratic 
Memotis,  The  Democratic  Principtee,  The  Bone  to  Gnaw  for 
the  Democrats,  A  Little  Plain  English  Aildj-essed  to  the  Peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  on  the  Treaty,  made  a  series  of 
pamphlotfl  which  tlie  most  hardened  Democrat  could  not  read 
without  wincing.  In  return  they  assailed  Cobbett  with  all  the 
malignity  inspired  by  party  hats.  They  published  slcetcheB  of 
his  life,*  and  attributed  to  Mm  acta  which  wonld  have  bronght 
a  binsh  to  the  cheeks  of  Eobeapierre  or  Marat  ;t  they  applied 
to  him  almost  every  epithet  of  abnse  the  English  language 
afforded ;  they  threatened  him ;  they  drew  caricatnree  of  him 
and  filled  the  ahop-windowB  with  rude  prints.  Numbers  ot 
men  of  his  own  party  could  find  little  tiiat  was  good  to  say 
of  him,  for  there,  too,  he  had  been  busy  with  his  lash.  For 
the  United  States  he  felt  profound  contempt.  He  jeered  at 
the  Constitution,  scoffed  at  independence,  and,  in  a  satire 
worthy  of  the  best  vein  of  Swift,  derided  the  democratic  d( 
trine  of  the  equality  of  all  men.  But  be  could  not  be  uJeni 
nor  the  influence  his  writings  held  over  the  minds  of  manj 

*  The  Blue  Shop ;  or,  Impartial  and  Humoroua  Observatloni  an  tbe  Life  and 
Adientureg  of  Puter  Porcupine,  aad  nhb  the  real  motives  which  guie  riao  to  hii 
abuse  of  our  DistlDguIehcd  Patriotic  Characters ;  toguthur  nith  a  Pull  and  Ftlr 
Reriew  of  hix  lata  Scare  Crow.  James  Qnlckeilver,  ITOQ.  The  Scare  Crow; 
Bding  an  InfimouE  Letter  sent  to  Ur.  John  Oldden,  ihreatenlng  Destmclion  to 
bli  House  and  Violence  to  the  PeraoD  of  hU  Tecaiit,  WUlism  Cobbett,  1TB6. 

f  Tfaeae  attacks  on  his  character  led  him  to  publish  a  brief  aula  biography,  and 
in  tl  he  drew  a  compariBon  between  his  own  grandfather  and  the  grandfather  of 
one  of  bis  tormentors,  Benjamlii  Fraabtin  Bache.  "  Every  one  will,  I  hope,  hart 
tha  goodneis  to  belteic  that  m;  grandfttheT  was  no  pMlosophcr.  Indeed  he 
WOK  not.  He  DCTcr  made  a  lightning-rod  Dor  battled  up  a  quart  ot  aunshina  tn 
his  life,  lie  was  no  alTnanaC'makor,  nor  quack,  nor  chimoe;  doctor,  oor  soap 
boiler,  nor  nrabBsaador,  nor  printer's  dcTiI.  Neither  was  be  a  deist ;  and  all  tdi 
dilldren  wvre  bom  in  wedlock.  The  l^acies  bo  left  were  his  ecjthe,  bis  reap. 
hook,  and  bii  flail.  He  bequeathed  do  old  and  irrecoferabtc  debts  to  an  hospital. 
.  .  .  Ele  has,  It  la  true,  been  sutlored  to  sleep  quietly  beneath  the  gnionsward; 
but,  If  his  desuendauta  cnnoot  point  to  bis  statue  orer  tbe  door  of  a  library,  tbay 
hafe  DOt  the  nioitificatioa  to  hear  him  dail;  accused  of  hnring  been  a  profligate, 
■  bjpncrltti,  and  an  infidel."  The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Peter  Porcupine,  with 
•  Foil  and  Fair  Account  of  all  Us  Authoring  TransacUona,  17SS,  p.  11. 
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deBi3X>7ed.*  While  Cobbett  was  busy  preparing  hie  pamphlet 
the  Federal  cause  was  defended  as  nsual  in  poems,  letters,  and 
aqnibs.  Now  it  was  the  political  creed  of  a  Democrat ;  f  now 
the  catechism  of  a  Democrat ;  now  a  description  in  verse  of 
a  JacobiD  leader ;  j;.  and  now  a  receipt  for  a  Modem  Patriot* 
The  Patriot  was  made  of  a  pound  of  insolvency,  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  malignance  and  pride,  steeped  for  two  days 
in  a  quart  of  treaty-phobia,  and  left  to  digest  in  the  heat  of  a 
beer-house.  The  mixture  was  then  to  be  strained  through  ten 
sheets  of  the  Aurora  or  ten  pages  of  the  Scotch  Progress, 
some  flowers  from  "  Snub "  or  from  "  Franklin "  thrown  in, 
and  the  whole  drunk  from  the  skull  of  an  Englishman.  The 
man  who  swallowed  it  would  soon  have  courage  enough  to 
storm  a  windmill  or  bum  an  effigy.*  The  President,  it  was 
said,  and  twenty  senators  have  approved  the  treaty ;  ten  have 
wholly  disapproved.  In  whom  is  it  fair  to  suppose  the  larger 
quantum  of  knowledge  and  integrity  is  to  be  found  i    In  the 

*  Some  of  the  pamphlets  called  forth  by  his  writings  are :  A  Twig  of  Birch 
for  a  Butting  Calf.  A  Rub  from  Snub ;  or,  A  Cursory  Analytical  Epistle,  ad- 
dressed to  Peter  Porcupine,  etc.,  1796.  A  Roaster ,  or,  A  Check  to  the  Progreflfl 
of  Political  Blasphemy,  intended  as  a  Brief  Reply  to  Peter  Porcupine,  alias  Billy 
Cobler.  By  Sim  Sansculotte.  A  Pill  for  Porcupine,  etc.,  containing  a  Vindica- 
tion of  the  American,  French,  and  Irish  Characters  against  his  Scurrilities.  By  a 
Friend  to  Political  Equality,  1796.  The  Impostor  Detected;  or,  A  Review  of 
Some  of  the  Writings  of  Peter  Porcupine.  By  T.  Tickletoby.  Congratulatoiy 
Epistle  to  the  Redoubtable  Peter  Porcupine  on  his  "  Complete  Triumph,"  etc.,  tt 
Poem.  By  Peter  (irievous,  Jr.,  1796.  The  Vision:  A  Dialogue  between  Marat 
and  Peter  Porcupine  in  the  Infernal  Regions,  1796.  A  Refreshment  for  the 
Memory  of  Peter  Porcupine. 

f  FolUical  Creed  of  a  Western  American, 

I  believe  that  the  treaty  formed  by  Jay  and  the  British  King  is  the  offspring 
of  a  vile  aristocratic  few.  .  .  . 

I  do  not  believe  that  Hamilton,  Jay,  or  King  are  devils  incarnate ;  but  I  do 
believe  them  to  be  so  filled  with  pride  and  so  fattened  on  the  spoils  of  America 
that  they  abhor  everything  that  partakes  of  Democracy.  .  .  . 

I  do  believe  that  the  political  dotage  of  our  good  old  American  chief  has  ar- 
rived. .  .  .  Richmond  Chronicle,  November  10,  1795. 

X  See  The  Echo,  Connecticut  Courant,  August,  etc.,  1796.  Guillotina ;  or,  The 
Annual  Levy  of  the  Tenth  Muse,  etc.  Ibid.,  January  1,  1796.  Aristocracy,  an 
Epic  Poem,  1795.  Democracy,  an  Epic  Poem.  By  Aquiline  Nimblechops.  The 
Democratiad,  1795.  The  Jacobiniad.  Of  this  poem  Ames  remarked:  "  I  admire 
The  Jacobiniad ;  the  wit  is  keen.  And  who  can  deny  its  application  ?  **  ilsher 
Ames  to  G.  R.  Minot,  January  20,  1795.  •  Gazette  of  the  United  Statea. 
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time  to  destroy  the  property  of  a  foreigner  who  has  come  to 
trade  with  them,  and  at  another  to  condemn  the  treaty  miread ; 
while  the  people  of  Kew  York  are  throwing  stones  and  bricks 
at  those  who  venture  to  speak  a  word  in  favor  of  it^  the  men 
of  Connecticut  are  busy  harvesting  their  grain.  As  long  as 
they  are  free  from  taxes  and  debt,  as  long  as  crops  are  good 
and  prices  high,  they  never  will  be  duped  by  the  frenzy  of  a 
town-meeting  at  Boston  or  a  Democratic  Society  at  New  Yort* 
These  Democratic  supervisors  of  the  Government  excuse  them- 
selves by  saying  they  were  petitioning  the  President.  Peti- 
tioning him  to  do  what  ?  To  refuse  to  sign  a  treaty  his  coun- 
cil, the  Senate,  has  advised  him  to  sign.  To  refuse  to  sign  on 
such  advice  is  as  despotic  as  to  sign  without  their  adviccf  Is 
not  twenty  greater  than  ten  ?    Shall  not  a  majority  rule  ? 

Sometimes  the  writer  would  adopt  the  language  of  sailors^ 
and  address  himself  to  that  class  so  numerous  in  all  the  sea- 
board villages  and  towns.  J  A  gang  of  land-lubbers  had  en- 
tered on  board  the  Federal  ship  as  common  seamen.  They 
knew  nothing  of  the  sea.  Every  time  a  squall  struck  they 
were  the  last  to  help  haul  sail,  and  whimpered,  "  I  told  you 
so."  These  lubbers  had  become  frightened  at  some  of  Modier 
Carey's  chickens  seen  hovering  about  the  ship,  and  were  con- 
tinually bawling  out,  "Kocks!  Rocks  ahead  I  Look  out  for 
the  breakers ! "  But  the  old  sailor  who  stood  in  the  bow  saw 
none  of  them,  answered,  "  No  soundings,"  and  laughed  at  the 
swabbers.  Sometimes  the  ridicule  was  put  in  the  form  of  a 
ballad,  which,  set  to  a  well-known  air,  was  speedily  taken  up  and 
sung  in  the  streets,  and  under  the  windows  of  Democratic  inns.* 

^— ^  —         -■    I  ■        ■  ^  ■      —   -   ■  .      ^      -^      .        ■  ^—  ■  ■■■■  Mil  ,mt    ,         ^  ^—^1—— 

*  Connecticut  Courant,  July  27,  1796.     Massachusetts  Spy,  July  29,  I796i» 
f  Massachusetts  Spy,  August  12,  1795. 

J  See  Federal  Ship  News.     Pennsylvania  Gazette,  November  26,  179i. 
^  The  first  stanza  and  chorus  of  one  of  these  songs  is : 

"  Brother  Jonathan,  what  *re  you  'bout, 
What  the  nation  ails  you? 
Why  with  Treaty  make  such  rout! 
*Vow  your  reason  fails  you. 

Chorus :  •*  Yankee  Doodle  keep  it  up, 
Yankee  Doodle  Dandy, 
Sure  youVe  had  a  pow*rful  cup, 
'Lasses  mixed  with  brandy." 

New  Jersey  State  Gazette,  August  4, 179IL 
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PampMeteera  and  news-writers  were  still  hard  at  work 
when  the  State  Legislatures  took  up  the  treaty,  and,  before  the 
firet  of  March,  1796,  most  of  the  fifteen  liad  passed  reeoIiitdoiiB 
concerning  it.  In  New  Hampshire,  in  Massachuaetts,  in  Rhode 
Island,  in  New  York,  in  Pennejlvania,  in  Delaware,  in  Mary- 
land, in  North  Carolina,  the  laiignage  of  the  rcsohitions  was 
the  language  of  absent.  The  Legislature  of  South  Carolina 
thought  the  work  of  Mr.  Jay  injurious  to  the  country.  The 
Governor  of  Kentucky  declared  some  of  the  treaty  stipulationa 
to  be  unconstitutional,  and  the  House  agreed  with  hira.  Bat 
no  State  went  so  far  in  opposition  as  Virginia.  There  a  reso- 
lution approving  the  conduct  of  Mason  and  hia  colleague  waa 
passed.  Another,  expressing  undinuuished  eonfidonce  in  Wash- 
ington,  was  lost.  A  third,  disclaiming  any  imputation  on  the 
motives  of  the  President,  was  carried  by  a  raajoritj  of  sixteen, 
in  a  house  of  one  hnndred  and  forty.  The  Constitution  too, 
the  Legislature  thought,  needed  amending.  The  Honee  of 
Representatives  should  share  the  treaty-making  power.  The 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  should  hold  no  other  office ;  the 
Senate  should  not  try  impeachments ;  and  tlie  term  of  each 
senator  should  be  three  years.  The  chief  jnetice  ought  not  in 
future  to  be  sent  abroad  to  make  treaties  it  was  bis  business  to 
construe.  Then  the  Bentiments  of  the  people  would  find  ex- 
pression in  the  deeds  of  their  servants. 

Meanwhile  Monroe  and  the  treaty  had  made  trouble  in 
Franoe.  "When  Jefferson  came  home  to  become  Secretary  of 
State,  the  place  of  Minister  to  France  was  intrusted  to  Gonvei^ 
nour  Morris.  Shocked  at  the  enormities  perpetrated  in  the 
name  of  liberty,  he  spared  no  pains  to  help  the  unfortunate, 
and  soon  brought  upon  himself  the  hatred  of  every  Republi- 
can in  France.  More  than  once  mmors  were  afloat  that  he 
had  been  guillotined  ;  that  his  house  had  been  sacked ;  that  he 
had  fled  for  life.  His  enemies  accused  him  of  fomenting  a 
counter-revolution,  of  giving  American  passports  to  Bntish 
incendiaries,  and,  when  Waaliington  demanded  the  rcoall  of 
Genet,  the  French  Government  demanded,  in  return,  the  recall 
of  Morris.  This  was  done,  and,  early  in  I79+,  Jamos  Monroe 
went  out  in  his  stead.  Monroe  reached  Paris  in  August,  to 
fiind  that  the  government  of  Robespierre  was  no  more.    Rot 
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its  arbitraiy  decrees  were  yet  in  force,  and  of  all  such  decrees 
the  mort  arbitrary  related  to  foreign  commerce.  If  a  ship- 
master were  so  unfortunate  as  to  enter  a  French  port  with  a 
cargo  of  flour,  or  grain,  or  tobacco,  he  was  compelled  to  sell  it 
on  the  spot.  The  Committee  of  PabUc  Safety  was  the  pur- 
chaser. The  money  was  assignats,  and  assignats  were  at  that, 
time,  im  France,  what  continental  money  had  once  been  in 
America.  Nor  was  this  alL  The  goods  taken  and  the  paper 
thrust  upon  him,  the  captain  was  forbidden  to  lay  out  the  bills 
for  a  return  cargo  till  leave  so  to  do  was  given  him.  While 
he  waited  for  leave  he  might  count  himself  happy  if  his  ship 
was  not  boarded,  and  his  crew  carried  o£E,  maltreated,  and 
thrown  into  prison.  All  this  Monroe  determined  to  correct. 
When,  therefore,  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  put  off  his 
reception,  he  wrote  to  the  Convention.  The  letter  was  re- 
ferr^  to  the  committee,  the  committee  reported,  and  the  next 
day  was  set  for  the  reception.  Thereupon  a  series  of  mum* 
meries  began  that  would  have  been  more  in  place  in  Algiers, 
or  at  a  treaty  with  the  Creeks  in  the  woods  of  Georgia.  Mon* 
roe  presented  a  paper  praising  the  heroism  of  the  French 
troops  and  the  wisdom  of  the  French  councils,*  was  replied  to 
by  Merlin  de  Douay  f  in  the  style  in  which  Genet  wrote  his 
oflBicial  dispatches  and  Fouchet  his  appeals,  was  given  the 
fraternal  embrace  in  the  name  of  the  French  people,  J  and 
urged  to  take  up  his  abode  in  the  confiscated  hotel  of  a  noble* 
man.*  This  he  declined.  But,  not  long  after,  the  Convention 
having  ordered  an  American  flag  to  be  hung  up  in  their  hall, 
Monroe  sent  one  with  a  letter.  The  bearer  was  Joshua  Bar- 
ney, a  ship-captain  who  had  done  good  service  in  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  had  gone  out  with  Monroe  to  France.  He  delivered 
the  flag  and  the  letter,  made  a  long  speech,  and  received  in 
return  the  fraternal  embrace  and  a  commission  in  the  French 
navy.  A  few  wffeks  later  a  French  flag  was  ordered  to  be 
given,  with  like  ceremonies,  to  the  United  States.  |    In  these 

*  A  View  of  the  Conduct  of  the  Executive  in  the  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  United 
States,  etc.  James  Monroe,  1797,  pp.  20,  21. 

t  Ibid.,  pp.  23,  24.  J  Ibid.,  p.  24.  *  Ibid.,  p.  24. 

I  Not  long  after  the  American  flag  was  hung  up,  with  that  of  France  md 
Geneva,  in  the  municipal  house  of  the  Republic  of  Geneva.    Ibid.,  p.  81. 
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Bolentn  triflings  a  month  passed  before  Monroe  could  attend  to 
the  diitiee  of  his  miBBion.  He  then  fonnd  hie  door  beeet  by 
eea-eaptains  and  raerchante  complaining  bitterlj  of  the  behavior 
of  France.  Some  had  been  injured  hj  the  embargo  laid  at 
Bordeanx.  Some  sought  payment  for  food  sold  to  the  govern- 
ment of  St.  Domingo,  Some  had  been  taken  at  sea.  Some 
had  come  in  with  rich  cargoes,  for  which  the  Kcpublic  with- 
held even  the  depreciated  aseignats.*  All  these  facts  were 
made  known  to  the  Committee  of  Safety,  and,  after  great  delij) 
the  Convention  repealed  the  provision  order  and  that  for  the 
forced  sale  of  goods,!  For  another  month  ail  went  well.  But 
on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-seventli  of  December  a  note 
from  the  Committee  reached  MonrocJ  They  were  informed, 
they  said,  that  a  treaty  had  lately  been  made  between  the 
British  Government  and  Citizen  Jay.  A  vague  report  was 
abroad  that  in  this  treaty  Citizen  Jay  had  forgotten  many 
tilings  which  French  treaties  and  French  sacrifices  ought  to 
have  made  him  recollect.  The  dissimulation  which  belonged 
to  courts  ought  not  to  exist  between  free  people.  They  would 
therefore  be  pleased  to  see  the  treaty.  Eight  months,  however, 
went  by  before  their  wish  was  gratified.  John  Trumbull,  the 
painter,  did  indeed,  as  he  passed  through  Paris  in  March,  offer  . 
to  make  a  secret  communication  of  the  heads  of  the  treaty  tl 
Monroe.  Trumbull  had  been  secretary  to  the  legation  at  IjO 
don,  knew  the  contents  of  the  treaty  well,  and  had  the  sano** 
tion  of  Jay  for  what  he  then  ofl[cred  to  do.  But  Monroe  would 
listen  to  nothing  he  eonld  not  go  straightway  and  repeat  to 
the  French.  Trumbull  well  knew  what  this  meant,  and  told 
his  story  to  a  merchant.  The  merchant  wrote  it  down,  gave 
it  to  Monroe,  and  in  a  few  houre  the  document  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Committee  of  Safety.  Again,  in  May,  as  Thomas 
Pincknoy  passed  tlirough  Paris  on  hie  way  to  Spain,  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  treaty  from  him.  He 
declined  to  give  it.  and  the  French  Government  saw  none  tiU 
the  newspapers  came  over  in  the  auttmm  of  1795. 

Hard  upon  these  went  out  a  dispatch  for  Monroe.    But  tha  ] 

*  A  View  of  th*>  Coniluct  a[  tbe  Exeoutire  in  the  Foreign  AfFurs  ot  tbt  DniMd  ] 
8Ute#,  etc,     JameH  Monroe,  1797,  p.  SB. 

t  Ibid.,  pp.  gs,  ea.  i  lud.,  pp.  los,  lot. 
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was  covered  with  English  cruisers ;  the  packet  was  over- 
liaaled,  sent  to  England  under  the  provision  order,  and  many 
days  elapsed  before  the  letter  reached  France.  There  a  new 
order  of  things  had  sprang  up.  The  old  Convention  and  the 
Committee  of  Safety  had  ceased  to  exist.  The  new  Convention, 
the  Constitution,  and  Directory  had  appeared.  The  dispatch  re- 
viewed the  relations  between  America  and  France,  explained 
the  instructions  given  to  Monroe,  justified  the  conduct  of  the 
Government,  and  was  followed  in  time  by  another.  This  bade 
the  Minister  make  certain  explanations  to  the  government  of 
France.  He  hesitated,  and,  while  he  hesitated,  was  told,  the 
moment  the  treaty  was  approved,  that  moment  the  Directory 
considered  the  alliance  with  America  at  an  end.  The  next 
day*  he  dispatched  the  news  to  the  Secretary  of  Statcf  The 
letter  was  still  upon  the  sea  when  Washington  proclaimed  the 
treaty  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  sent  a  copy  to  the 
House.  X 

The  House  met  on  the  morning  of  the  seventh  of  Decem- 
ber, 1795,  and  proceeded  to  choose  Jonathan  Dayton  Speaker, 
and  John  Beckley  Clerk.  On  the  eighth  the  President  came 
down  to  the  House,  took  the  chair,  and  opened  the  session 
with  his  speech.  The  task  was  far  from  pleasant.  The  House 
was  no  longer  Federal,  and  before  him  sat  men  who,  having 
foully  slandered  him  for  five  long  months,  were  now  bent  on 
insulting  him,  crossing  him,  nay,  if  they  could,  presenting  the 
cup  of  humiliation  filled  to  the  brim.  Almost  as  the  door 
closed  behind  him,  their  work  began.  The  established  usage 
was  for  the  House,  having  heard  the  address,  to  frame  an  an- 
swer, and,  with  the  Speaker  in  the  lead,  march  in  procession  and 
deliver  it  to  the  President  himself.  The  ceremony  was  an  idle 
one.  Yet  no  man  of  feeling  would  have  denied  that  the  rep- 
resentatives ought  not  to  take  the  initiative  in  putting  it  down. 
As  long  as  Washington  performed  his  part,  common  decency 
required  that  the  representatives  should  perform  theirs.  But 
complaint  was  now  made  that  drawing  up  the  reply  produced 
irritation  and  long  debates.   Some  of  the  most  bitter  things  said 

during  the  whole  session  were  uttered  in  these  wrangles.    Let 

-  ■- 

*  February  16,  1796.  f  Monroe's  View,  pp.  810, 811. 

X  The  ProcUmation  ii  printed  in  the  Aurora  of  liardi  8, 1706. 
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he  would  not  accept  office.  In  this  he  was  sorel;  smcc 
"WTiat  office  had  America  for  him  i  The  govemorahip  of  a" 
State  was  beneath  the  man  wlio  had  commanded  the  armiee  of 
the  United  States.  The  presidency  of  Congress  seemed  a  mean 
place.  He  went  back  to  private  life  because  he  could  not  sat 
isfy  his  ambition.  It  was  thought  the  late  army  could  and 
would  have  declared  him  a  king.  But  he  put  away  the  temp- 
tation, and  refused  any  pay  for  the  great  things  he  had  d<me. 
Not  a  shilling  would  he  take  above  the  expensee  of  his  military 
family  in  camp.  This  solemn  farce  of  refusing  salary  had  been 
repeated.  But  the  sncceee  was  small.  The  second  representft> 
tion  would  make  a  good  commentary  on  the  first. 

With  the  Constitution  in  one  hand  and  the  word  of  God 
in  the  other,  George  Washington  swore  to  defend  a  system  of 
republican  government  that  abhors  the  insidious  machinery 
of  royal  imposture.  Has  he  done  so  i  AVhat  have  been  the 
fruits  of  ttu8  solemn  oath !  The  seclusion  of  a  monk  and  the 
Bupercilions  distance  of  a  tyrant.  Old  habits  on  a  sadden 
have  been  thrown  away.  Time  was  when  he,  more  than  any 
other,  indulged  the  manly  walk  and  rode  the  generous  steed. 
Now  to  behold  him  on  horseback  or  afoot  is  the  subject  of 
remark.  The  concealing  carriage,  drawn  by  supemumeraiy 
horses,  expresses  the  will  of  the  President,  and  defines  the 
loyal  duty  of  the  people.  He  receives  visits.  He  returns 
none.  Are  these  republican  virtues  ?  Do  they  command  our 
esteem  ?  *  Happily,  the  pubHc  mind  is  rapidly  changing. 
Hitherto  the  name  of  Waehington  has  been  fatal  to  tlie  popu- 
larity of  every  man  against  whom  it  was  directed.  Now  it  iB 
as  harmless  as  John  O'Nookes  or  Tarn  O'Stilee.  To  be  an 
opposer  of  the  President  will  soon  be  the  passport  to  popular 
favor.f 

And  now  the  press  teemed  with  replies,  coarse,  spitefal, 
and  serious.  Pamphlets  crowded  the  shelves  of  the  boot 
shops.  Not  a  Federal  newspaper  but  gave  up  several  ool- 
omns  of  each  issue  for  a  paper  in  support  of  the  treaty.  The 
best  of  all  was  The  Defence,  by  Camillus.  Kepiiblicans  af- 
fected to  consider  it  a  poor  performance,  and  made  merry  over 
the  last  effort  of  Mr.  Hamilton.     One  asked  if  The  Defence 


*  Taleriua,  October  SO,  1799. 


t  PilMchus,  October  U,  1700. 
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CQntained  ^^  the  stufi"  he  wished  the  people  to  listen  to  at  the 
late  treaty-meeting  at  New  York?*  Another  declared  that 
if  Camillus  went  on  throwing  off  numbers  at  his  present  rate 
he  wonld  be  done  about  the  time  the  British  gave  np  the 
frontier  po6ts.t  A  third  urged  him  to  stop  awhile  and  jni»- 
Hfj  the  conduct  of  the  British  Captain  Home.  J  But  he  to 
whom  all  Republicans  looked  up  with  great  respect  had  not 
read  many  numbers  when  he  begged  Madison  in  strong  terms 
to  reply.  And  well  he  might.  A  dozen  newspapers  were 
copying  The  Defence,*  and  hundreds  of  men  who,  in  July, 
looked  coldly  on  the  treaty,  began,  by  October,  to  think  it  a 
wise  thing. 

Camillus  reminded  his  readers  of  the  well-known  enthusi. 
asm  for  France,  of  the  hatred  many  still  felt  toward  the  Con- 
Btitation,  and  of  the  bitterness  which  every  succeBS  of  the 
administration  never  failed  to  inspire.  How  the  treaty  had 
been  denounced  before  it  was  known  ;  how  a  false  sketdi  had 
been  published;  how  emissaries  had  been  sent  through  the 
country  spreading  discontent  and  alarm ;  how  bitter  the  toasts 
were  on  the  fourth  of  July;  how  the  Republicans  would  not 
suffer  it  to  be  read  at  Boston ;  how  they  would  not  discuss  it 
at  New  York  ;  how  at  Philadelphia  they  burned  it  with  eveiy 
mark  of  contempt.  He  then  went  on  to  explain  the  merits 
of  tlie  treaty,  and  to  defend  what  had  been  considered  its  de- 
fects. Matters  in  dispute  were  settled  in  a  reasonable  way. 
It  made  no  improper  concessions,  sacrificed  nothing  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States ;  secured  a  return  for  eveiything 
given,  nay,  obtained  privileges  which  no  other  nation  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  had  ever  before  been  able  to  get  from  Brit- 
ain. No  existing  treaties  were  violated ;  no  restrictions  were 
laid  that  could  not  be  borne  with  honor.  The  war  articles 
were  strictly  in  accord  with  the  law  of  nations. 

Not  less  effective  was  the  pamphlet  of  Porcupine.    Ever 

♦  New  York  Journal,  October  24,  1796.  f  n)id.,  December  25, 1795. 

\  Aurora,  August  16,  1796. 

«  See  The  Argus ;  Herald ;  The  Daily  Advertiser  (N.  Y.) ;  New  York  Journal; 
Columbian  Mirror ;  American  Minerva ;  Gazette  of  the  United  States ;  Connect!' 
cut  Courant ;  Alexandria  Gazette ;  Herald  and  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth  Adver- 
tiser;  Virginia  Gazette  and  Petersburg  Advertiser;  Richmond  and  Hanohester 
Advertiser ;  Impartial  Herald  (Newburyport). 
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aince  the  day  when  he  held  up  to  ridicule  the  behavior  of  the 
RepublicanB  on  the  arrival  of  Priestley,  the  conduct  of  the 
French  party  had  been  to  him  a  anbject  for  attack.  The 
Comprehensive  Story  of  a  Farmer's  Bull,  T]ie  Democratic 
Memoirs,  The  Democratic  Principles,  Tho  Bone  to  Gnaw  for 
the  Democrats,  A  Little  Plain  English  Addressed  to  the  Peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  on  tlie  Treaty,  made  a  series  of 
pamphlets  which  tlie  most  hardened  Democrat  could  not  read 
without  wincing.  In  return  they  assailed  Oobbett  with  all  the 
malignity  inspired  by  party  hate.  They  published  sketches  of 
his  life,*  and  attributed  to  him  acts  which  would  have  brought 
a  bluah  to  the  cheeks  of  Robespierre  or  Marat  ;f  they  applied 
to  him  almost  every  epithet  of  abuse  the  English  language 
afforded ;  they  threatened  him ;  they  drew  caricaturee  of  him 
and  filled  the  shop-windowa  with  rude  prints.  Numbers  of 
men  of  his  own  party  could  find  little  that  was  good  to  say 
of  him,  for  there,  too,  he  had  been  busy  with  his  lash.  For 
the  United  States  he  felt  profound  contempt.  He  jeered  at 
the  Constitution,  scoffed  at  independence,  and,  in  a  satire, 
worthy  of  the  best  vein  of  Swift,  derided  the  democratic 
trine  of  the  equality  of  all  men.  But  he  could  not  be  sileni 
nor  the  influence  his  writings  held  over  the  minds  of 


*  The  Blue  Shop ;  or,  Imptrtid  uid  Buiaocoua  Observatlana  on  the  Lif« 
Adveoturee  of  Peter  Porcupine,  and  with  Ibe  real  modvca  which  gsTo 
abuse  of  our  Distinguisbod  Patriotic  Characters ;  together  with  a  Full  and  F^ 
Rdicw  of  his  late  Scare  Crow.  James  QuicksSlFcr,  1106.  The  Scare  Crow: 
Bcdog  ao  loTaaioua  Letter  aant  to  Hr.  John  Oldden,  threatening  DeatructiOD  to 
bla  House  aod  Violence  to  the  Person  of  hie  Tenant,  William  Cobbett,  179fi. 

f  These  attacks  od  his  character  led  him  to  pubUsh  a  brief  autobiograpbf,  and 
in  it  he  drev  a  comparison  betneen  his  onn  grandfBlhor  uid  the  grsndfathec  of 
one  of  hifl  tormentore,  Benjamin  Franklin  Baehe.  "Evorj  one  will,  I  hope,  hare 
the  goodceas  to  believe  that  my  grandfather  waa  no  philosopher.  Indeed  he 
was  not.  He  never  made  a  lightning-rod  nor  bottled  up  a  quart  of  Bnnshine  in 
his  life.  He  vraa  no  almanac-maker,  nor  quack,  nor  cbimtiof  doctor,  nor  soap 
boiler,  nor  HiBbasaador,  nor  printer's  dcril.  Neither  waa  he  a  deist ;  aod  all  his 
ohildren  were  bom  in  wedlock,  Tho  legacies  he  left  were  bis  ac^rtbe,  hia  reap. 
book,  aod  his  flul.  He  bequeathed  no  old  aad  irrecoverable  debts  to  an  hoGpitaL 
...  He  has,  it  is  true,  been  suCFered  to  sleep  quietlf  beneath  the  greensward ; 
but,  if  bis  descendants  cnnnot  point  to  his  slaiue  over  the  door  of  a  library,  the; 
have  not  the  mortification  to  hear  him  dailf  accused  of  hncing  been  a  profligate, 

■  hjpocritc,  and  an  inGdel,"     The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Peter  Porcupine,  with 

■  TttU  and  Fair  Aocount  of  all  his  Autboring  Transactlou,  ITtfS,  p.  II. 
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deBi3X>7ed.*  While  Cobbett  was  busy  preparing  hie  pamphlet 
the  Federal  cause  was  defended  as  usual  in  poems,  letters,  and 
squibs.  Now  it  was  the  political  creed  of  a  Democrat ;  f  now 
the  catechism  of  a  Democrat ;  now  a  description  in  verse  of 
a  JacobiD  leader ;  j;,  and  now  a  receipt  for  a  Modem  Patriot 
The  Patriot  was  made  of  a  pound  of  insolvency,  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  malignance  and  pride,  steeped  for  two  days 
in  a  quart  of  treaty-phobia,  and  left  to  digest  in  the  heat  of  a 
beer-house.  The  mixture  was  then  to  be  strained  through  ten 
sheets  of  the  Aurora  or  ten  pages  of  the  Scotch  Progress, 
some  flowers  from  "  Snub "  or  from  "  Franklin "  thrown  in, 
and  the  whole  drunk  from  the  skull  of  an  Englishman.  The 
man  who  swallowed  it  would  soon  have  courage  enough  to 
storm  a  windmill  or  bum  an  eflBigy.*  The  President,  it  was 
said,  and  twenty  senators  have  approved  the  treaty ;  ten  have 
wholly  disapproved.  In  whom  is  it  fair  to  suppose  the  larger 
quantum  of  knowledge  and  integrity  is  to  be  found  i    In  the 

*  Some  of  the  pamphlets  called  forth  bjT  his  writings  are :  A  Twig  of  Birdi 
for  a  Butting  Calf.  A  Rub  from  Snub ;  or,  A  Cursory  Analytical  Epistle,  ad* 
dressed  to  Peter  Porcupine,  etc.,  1796.  A  Roaster ,  or,  A  Check  to  the  Progreaa 
of  Political  Blasphemy,  intended  as  a  Brief  Reply  to  Peter  Porcupine,  alias  Billy 
Cobler.  By  Sim  Sansculotte.  A  Pill  for  Porcupine,  etc.,  containing  a  Vindica- 
tion of  the  American,  French,  and  Irish  Characters  agiunst  his  Scurrilities.  By  a 
Friend  to  Political  Equality,  1796.  The  Impostor  Detected;  or,  A  Review  of 
Some  of  the  Writings  of  Peter  Porcupine.  By  T.  Tickletoby.  Congratulatoiy 
Epistle  to  the  Redoubtable  Peter  Porcupine  on  his  **  Complete  Triumph,"  etc,  m 
Poem.  By  Peter  (jrievous,  Jr.,  1796.  The  Vision:  A  Dialogue  between  Marat 
and  Peter  Porcupine  in  the  Infernal  Regions,  1796.  A  Refreshment  for  the 
Memory  of  Peter  Porcupine. 

f  Political  Creed  of  a  Western  American. 

I  believe  that  the  treaty  formed  by  Jay  and  the  British  King  is  the  offspring 
of  a  vile  aristocratic  few.  ... 

I  do  not  believe  that  Hamilton,  Jay,  or  King  are  devils  incarnate ;  but  I  do 
believe  them  to  be  so  filled  with  pride  and  so  fattened  on  the  spoils  of  America 
that  they  abhor  everything  that  partakes  of  Democracy.  .  .  . 

I  do  believe  that  the  political  dotage  of  our  good  old  American  chief  has  ar- 
rived. .  .  .  Richmond  Chronicle,  November  10,  1795. 

X  See  The  Echo,  Connecticut  Courant,  August,  etc.,  1796.  Guillotina ;  or.  The 
Annual  Levy  of  the  Tenth  Muse,  etc.  Ibid.,  January  1,  1796.  Aristocracy,  an 
Epic  Poem,  1795.  Democracy,  an  Epic  Poem.  By  Aquiline  Nimblechops.  The 
Democratiad,  1795.  The  Jacobiniad.  Of  this  poem  Ames  remarked:  "  I  admire 
The  Jacobiniad ;  the  wit  is  keen.  And  who  can  deny  its  application  ?  *'  Fisher 
Ames  to  G.  R.  Minot,  January  20,  1796.  *  Gazette  of  the  United  Statea. 
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twenty-one  or  in  the  ten  ?  *  Botli  the  Benatore  from  Virginia 
were  among  the  ten.  But  was  the  twelfth  article  the  on] 
one  offensive  to  them  t  No ;  there  was  another  that  conta 
eome  awkward  words  about  paying  old  debts,  and,  it  ie  1J 
pared,  the  senators  have  eome  property  at  etake-f  Let  every 
honest  man  make  hia  mind  easy ;  let  him  be  cahn  and  think 
for  himself ;  let  him  not  believe  the  Democratic  Societies. 
They  are  the  Jacobins  of  America.  J  From  the  day  Mr.  Jay 
was  appointed  to  the  day  the  treaty  was  made  known,  the 
Democrats  from  New  Hampshire  to  Georgia  declared  that 
negotiation  could  never  bring  redress.  Ou  this  ground  they 
raised  the  most  formidable  objections  to  tlie  peaceful  meas- 
ures of  the  Government.  Yet  these  measures  succeeded. 
EedresB  was  secured ;  the  treaty  was  published.  Did  this  re- 
move their  objections  ?  By  no  means.  Disappointment  made 
tliem  more  violent  than  before.  Mr.  Jay  was  denounced  by 
scribblers,*  was  guillotined  in  effigy  at  New  York,  burnt  at 
Philadelphia,  and  danmed  at  New  Castle.  And  all  tliis  for 
what?  Why,  truly,  for  effecting  by  negotiation  what  these 
scribblers  had  said  negotiarion  never  could  effect.  Let  the 
people  remember  that  such  violent  demonstrations  as  have 
been  indulged  in  are  far  more  dangerous  to  our  welfare  t' 
any  treaty  can  be.  |  Contrast  the  conduct  of  the  Democra 
with  the  conduct  of  the  citizens  of  the  Federal  State  of  Coi 
necticut.    While  the  people  of  Boston  are  gathering  at  c 

•  Coliunbinn  Ccntinel,  July  4,  1798. 
t  CouriFCIIcut  CciuuDt.  Jul;  IS,  1105. 
t  Otuied  Slates  Chrouicle,  July  23,  1706. 

•  An  eitremely  coarse  democmtic  poem,  in  i^alngue  form,  ridiouling  Mr,  J»y, 
appeared  id  a  South  Carollaa  newgpaper,  and  was  uoplcd  lu  and  wide.  Thftt  bo 
vulgar  a  poem  ebould  have  (x^cu  aa  genE^rallj  rend  is  a  ai^  of  the  tlmca  worth 
noting.    See  South  CatnliDa  Stito  Oazette.     EDoirillo  Gazette,  Oclobor  2,  1798. 

Another  squib  anuounced  a  new  play  at  the  IlarrodEburg  Theatre.  At  mld- 
night  on  Oclubcr  1st  the  doors  would  open  with  the  noted  farce  of  "  Amil}',  Com- 
tacrce,  and  yafigalion."  Hr.  Envoy  vouM  enter  and  raake  Gttcen  low  bows, 
reaching  from  Canada  to  Florida.  Lord  Peacock  would  enlertaia  the  audienw 
with  a  long  story  of  what  His  Majesty  never  meant  to  do.  tfr.  Envoy  would  alng 
the  much-despised  song,  "  Give  up  All  for  Nothing  at  All."  The  other  acton, 
twenty  in  number,  would  dance  to  the  tune  of  "  A  Bird  in  the  Hand  is  worth  two 
in  the  Diish."  "  Tickets  to  be  had  by  produdog  British  (;oM  and  coming  up  ts 
my  price."  Eeutuck;  Herald.  South  Cnrolin*  folate  Gnzeite,  Noveniber  11, 
ITUS.  1  HauMbuwits  Spy,  July  B9, 17H. 
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time  to  destroy  the  property  of  a  foreigner  who  has  come  to 
trade  with  them,  and  at  another  to  condemn  the  treaty  nnread ; 
while  the  people  of  New  York  are  throwing  stones  and  bricks 
at  those  who  venture  to  speak  a  word  in  favor  of  it,  the  men 
of  Connecticut  are  busy  harvesting  their  grain.  As  long  as 
they  are  free  from  taxes  and  debt,  as  long  as  crops  are  good 
and  prices  high,  they  never  will  be  duped  by  the  frenzy  of  a 
town-meeting  at  Boston  or  a  Democratic  Society  at  New  York.* 
These  Democratic  supervisors  of  the  Government  excuse  them- 
selves by  saying  they  were  petitioning  the  President.  Peti- 
tioning him  to  do  what  ?  To  refuse  to  sign  a  treaty  his  coun- 
cil, the  Senate,  has  advised  him  to  sign.  To  refuse  to  sign  on 
such  advice  is  as  despotic  as  to  sign  without  their  advice.f  Is 
not  twenty  greater  than  ten  ?     Shall  not  a  majority  rule  ? 

Sometimes  the  writer  would  adopt  the  language  of  sailors^ 
and  address  himself  to  that  class  so  numerous  in  all  the  sea- 
board villages  and  towns.  :|:  A  gang  of  land-lubbers  had  en- 
tered  on  board  the  Federal  ship  as  common  seamen.  They 
knew  nothing  of  the  sea.  Every  time  a  squall  struck  they 
were  the  last  to  help  haul  sail,  and  whimpered,  "  I  told  you 
so."  These  lubbers  had  become  frightened  at  some  of  MoUier 
Carey's  chickens  seen  hovering  about  the  ship,  and  were  con- 
tinually bawling  out,  "Kocksl  Hocks  ahead  I  Look  out  for 
the  breakers ! "  But  the  old  sailor  who  stood  in  the  bow  saw 
none  of  them,  answered,  "  No  soundings,"  and  laughed  at  the 
swabbers.  Sometimes  the  ridicule  was  put  in  the  form  of  a 
ballad,  which,  set  to  a  well-known  air,  was  speedily  taken  up  and 
BUDg  in  the  streets,  and  under  the  windows  of  Democratic  inns.* 

*  Connecticut  Courant,  July  27,  1796.     Massachusetts  Spy,  July  29,  179S. 
f  Massachusetts  Spy,  August  12,  1796. 

J  See  Federal  Ship  News.     Pennsylvania  Gazette,  November  26,  179i» 
^  The  first  stanza  and  chorus  of  one  of  these  songs  is : 

"  Brother  Jonathan,  what  ^re  you  'bout, 
What  the  nation  ails  you  ? 
Why  with  Treaty  make  such  rout ! 
'Vow  your  reason  fails  you. 

Chynu:   **  Yankee  Doodle  keep  it  up, 
Yankee  Doodle  Dandy, 
Sure  you've  had  a  pow'rful  cup, 
'Lasses  mixed  with  brandy." 

New  Jersey  State  Gazette,  August  4, 17ML 
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Pamphleteers  and  newB-writers  were  still  hard  at  wort 
when  the  State  Legislatures  took  up  the  treaty,  and,  before  the 
first  of  March,  1796,  most  of  the  Hfteen  had  jMssed  resolutiona 
concerning  it.  In  New  Hampshire,  in  MasBachusettB,  in  Rhode 
Island,  in  New  York,  in  Pennsylvania,  in  Delaware,  in  Mary- 
land, in  North  Carolina,  the  langnage  of  the  rceolntions  was 
tlie  language  of  assent.  The  Legislature  of  South  Carolina 
thought  the  work  of  Mr.  Jay  injurioos  to  the  country.  The 
Grovemor  of  Kentucky  declared  some  of  the  treaty  stipulations 
to  be  imcoustitutional,  and  the  Ilouse  agreed  with  him.  But 
no  State  went  bo  far  in  opposition  as  Virginia.  There  a  reso- 
lution approving  the  conduct  of  Mason  and  his  colleague  waa 
paused.  Anotlier,  expressing  imdiminished  eonfidonee  in  Wafih- 
ington,  was  lost.  A  third,  disclaiming  any  imputation  on  the 
motivejf  of  the  President,  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  sixteen, 
in  a  house  of  one  hondred  and  forty.  The  Constitution  too, 
the  Legislature  thought,  needed  amending.  The  Hoiwe  of 
Representatives  should  share  the  treaty-making  power.  The 
judges  of  tlie  Supreme  Court  should  hold  no  other  office ;  the 
Senate  should  not  try  impeachments;  and  the  term  of  each 
senator  should  be  three  years.  The  chief  justice  ought  not  in 
future  to  be  sent  abroad  to  make  treaties  it  wae  his  bneiness  to  ^ 
conatme.  Then  the  sentiments  of  the  people  would  find  e 
preasion  in  the  deeds  of  their  servants, 

Meamvliilo  Monroe  and  the  treaty  had  made  trouble  1 
France.  AVTien  Jefferson  came  home  to  become  Secretary  o 
State,  the  place  of  Minister  to  France  was  intrusted  to  Goun 
neur  Morris,  Shocked  at  the  enonnitios  perpetrated  in  the  ' 
name  of  liberty,  he  spared  no  pains  to  help  the  unfortunate, 
and  soon  brought  upon  himself  the  hatred  of  every  Republi- 
can in  France.  More  than  once  rumors  were  afloat  that  he 
had  been  goillotined  ;  that  his  house  had  been  sacked ;  that  he 
had  fled  for  life.  His  enemies  accused  him  of  fomenting  a 
counter-revohition,  of  giving  American  passports  to  British 
incendiaries,  and,  when  Waslungton  demanded  the  recall  of 
Genet,  the  French  Government  demanded,  in  return,  the  recall 
of  Morris.  This  was  done,  and,  early  in  178i,  James  Monroe 
went  out  in  his  stead,  Monroe  reached  Paris  in  August,  to 
find  that  the  government  of  Robespierre  wob  no  more.    Bat 
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itB  arbitrary  decrees  were  yet  in  force,  and  of  all  sncli  decrees 
tbe  mofit  arbitrary  related  to  foreign  commerce.  If  a  ship- 
master were  so  imf  ortanate  as  to  enter  a  French  port  with  a 
cargo  of  flour,  or  grain,  or  tobacco,  he  was  compelled  to  sell  it 
on  the  spot.  The  Committee  of  Public  Safety  was  the  pur- 
dbaser.  The  money  was  assignats,  and  assignats  were  at  that, 
time,  in  France,  what  continental  money  had  once  been  in 
America.  Nor  was  this  alL  The  goods  taken  and  the  pa})er 
thrust  upon  him,  the  captain  was  forbidden  to  lay  out  the  bills 
for  a  return  cargo  till  leave  so  to  do  was  given  him.  While 
he  waited  for  leave  he  might  count  himself  happy  if  his  ship 
was  not  boarded,  and  his  crew  carried  ofiE,  maltreated,  and 
thrown  into  prison.  All  this  Monroe  determined  to  correct 
When,  therefore,  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  put  off  his 
reception,  he  wrote  to  the  Convention.  The  letter  was  re- 
ferred to  the  committee,  the  committee  reported,  and  the  next 
day  was  set  for  the  reception.  Thereupon  a  series  of  mum* 
meries  began  that  would  have  been  more  in  place  in  Algiers, 
or  at  a  treaty  with  the  Creeks  in  the  woods  of  Georgia.  Mon- 
roe presented  a  paper  praising  the  heroism  of  the  French 
troops  and  the  wisdom  of  the  French  councils,*  was  replied  to 
by  Merlin  de  Douay  f  in  the  style  in  which  Genet  wrote  his 
official  dispatches  and  Fouchet  his  appeals,  was  given  the 
fraternal  embrace  in  the  name  of  the  French  people,  J  and 
urged  to  take  up  his  abode  in  the  confiscated  hotel  of  a  noble- 
man.** This  he  declined.  But,  not  long  after,  the  Convention 
having  ordered  an  American  flag  to  be  hung  up  in  their  hall, 
Monroe  sent  one  with  a  letter.  The  bearer  was  Joshua  Bar- 
ney, a  ship-captain  who  had  done  good  service  in  the  Eevolu- 
tion,  and  had  gone  out  with  Monroe  to  France.  He  delivered 
the  flag  and  the  letter,  made  a  long  speech,  and  received  in 
return  the  fraternal  embrace  and  a  commission  in  the  French 
navy.  A  few  w6eks  later  a  French  flag  was  ordered  to  be 
given,  with  like  ceremonies,  to  the  United  States.  |    In  these 

*  A  View  of  the  Conduct  of  the  Executive  in  the  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  United 
States,  etc.  James  Monroe,  1797,  pp.  20,  21. 

t  Ibid.,  pp.  23,  24.  t  I^^d-t  P-  ^4.  *  Ibid.,  p.  24. 

I  Not  long  after  the  American  flag  was  hung  up,  with  that  of  France  and 
Geneva,  in  the  municipal  house  of  the  Bepublic  of  Geneva.    Ibid.,  p.  81. 
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solemn  triflings  a  month  passed  before  Monroe  conld  attend  to 
the  duties  of  hia  mission.  He  then  found  his  door  beset  by 
sea-captains  and  merchants  complaining  bitterly  of  the  behavior 
of  France.  Some  had  been  injured  by  the  embargo  laid  at 
Bordeaux,  Some  songht  payment  for  food  sold  to  the  govern- 
ment of  St.  Domingo.  Some  had  been  taken  at  sea.  Some 
had  come  in  with  rich  cargoes,  for  which  the  Republic  with- 
held even  the  depreciated  assignate.*  All  these  facts  were 
made  knou-n  to  the  Committee  of  Safety,  and,  after  great  delay, 
tlie  Convention  repealed  the  provision  order  and  that  for  the 
forced  sale  of  gooda.t  For  another  month  all  wont  well.  But 
on  the  morning  of  Uie  twenty-seventh  of  December  a  note 
from  the  Committee  roaehcd  Monroe.J  They  wore  informed, 
they  said,  that  a  treaty  had  lately  been  made  between  the 
British  Government  and  Citizen  Jay.  A  vague  report  was 
abroad  that  in  this  treaty  Citizen  Jay  had  forgotten  many 
tilings  which  French  treaties  and  French  sacrifices  onglit  to 
have  made  him  recollect.  Tlie  dissimulation  which  belonged 
to  courts  ought  not  to  exist  between  free  people.  They  woulcl 
therefore  be  pleased  to  see  the  treaty.  Eight  months,  however^ 
went  by  before  their  wish  was  gratified.  John  Trumbull, 
painter,  did  indeed,  aa  he  passed  through  Paris  in  March,  oftc 
to  make  a  secret  communication  of  the  heads  of  the  treaty 
Monroe.  Trurabnll  had  been  secretary  to  the  legation  at  L 
don,  knew  the  contents  of  the  treaty  well,  and  had  the  sano- 
tion  of  Jay  for  what  he  then  offered  to  do.  But  Monroe  would 
listen  to  nothing  he  eould  not  go  straightway  and  repeat  to 
the  French.  Tnmibull  well  knew  what  this  meant,  and  told 
his  story  to  a  merchant.  The  merchant  wrote  it  down,  gave 
it  to  Monroe,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  document  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Committee  of  Safety,  Again,  in  May,  as  Thonuu 
Pinckney  passed  through  Paris  on  his  way  to  Spain,  an  at>- 
tempt  was  made  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  treaty  from  hira.  Ha 
declined  to  give  it,  and  the  French  Government  saw  none  till 
the  newspapers  came  over  in  the  autumn  of  1795. 

Hard  upon  these  went  out  a  dispatch  for  Monroe.    But  the 

*  A  Vie<T  of  the  CoocJuct  of  the  Eieoutire  to  the  Foreigo  AfTsira  of  the  Unittd  1 
BtatM.  etc    Jitmea  Hooroe,  1187,  p.  SS. 

t  lUd,,  pp.  9S,  OS.  }  Hud.,  pp.  lOB,  IM. 
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Bea  was  covered  with  Englisli  cmifiers ;  the  packet  was  over- 
hauled, sent  to  England  under  the  provision  order,  and  many 
days  elapsed  before  the  letter  reached  France.  There  a  new 
order  of  things  had  sprung  up.  The  old  Convention  and  the 
Committee  of  Safety  had  ceased  to  exist.  The  new  Convention, 
the  Constitution,  and  Directory  had  appeared.  The  dispatch  re- 
viewed the  relations  between  America  and  France,  explained 
the  instmctions  given  to  Monroe,  justified  the  conduct  of  the 
Government,  and  was  followed  in  time  by  another.  This  bade 
the  Minister  make  certain  explanations  to  the  government  of 
France.  He  hesitated,  and,  while  he  hesitated,  was  told,  the 
moment  the  treaty  was  approved,  that  moment  the  Directory 
considered  the  alliance  with  America  at  an  end.  The  next 
day*  he  dispatched  the  news  to  the  Secretary  of  Statcf  The 
letter  was  still  upon  the  sea  when  Washington  proclaimed  the 
treaty  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  sent  a  copy  to  the 
House,  j: 

The  House  met  on  the  morning  of  the  seventh  of  Decern- 
ber,  1795,  and  proceeded  to  choose  Jonathan  Dayton  Speaker, 
and  John  Beckley  Clerk.  On  the  eighth  the  President  came 
down  to  the  House,  took  the  chair,  and  opened  the  session 
with  his  speech.  The  task  was  far  from  pleasant.  The  House 
was  no  longer  Federal,  and  before  him  sat  men  who,  having 
foully  slandered  him  for  five  long  months,  were  now  bent  on 
insulting  him,  crossing  him,  nay,  if  they  could,  presenting  the 
cup  of  humiliation  filled  to  the  brim.  Almost  as  the  door 
closed  behind  him,  their  work  began.  The  established  usage 
was  for  the  House,  having  heard  the  address,  to  frame  an  an- 
swer, and,  with  the  Speaker  in  the  lead,  march  in  procession  and 
deliver  it  to  the  President  himself.  The  ceremony  was  an  idle 
one.  Yet  no  man  of  feeling  would  have  denied  that  the  rep- 
resentatives ought  not  to  take  the  initiative  in  putting  it  down. 
As  long  as  Washington  performed  his  part,  common  decency 
required  that  the  representatives  should  perform  theirs.  But 
complaint  was  now  made  that  drawing  up  the  reply  produced 
irritation  and  long  debates.   Some  of  the  most  bitter  things  said 

during  the  whole  session  were  uttered  in  these  wrangles.    Let 

— ^ 

*  February  16,  1796.  f  Monroe's  View,  pp.  810, 811. 

X  The  FrocUmation  ig  printed  in  the  Aaror»  of  March  8, 1796. 
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a  committee  go  to  the  President  and  assure  him  of  the  att«Q- 
tioQ  of  the  Houjse  to  the  matters  he  had  commended.  The 
proposition,  iii  Ehort,  was  made  the  subject  of  a  motion,  a 
division  taken,  and  eighteen  members  were  seen  to  rise  in  the 
iiffirmutive. 

This  ended  the  matter,  and  the  Olerk  in  time  read  an  an- 
swer prepared  in  the  usual  way.  The  member  from  Virginia, 
who  wished  there  ehouJd  be  uo  address,  now  found  fault  witli 
the  language  of  the  proposed  address.  Something  was  pat  in 
about  the  probably  unequalled  spectacle  of  national  happiuesB 
which  the  coimtry  presented,  and  about  the  undiminished  con- 
fidence of  the  iHSopIe  in  the  great  man  at  their  head.*  The 
words  "  probably  unequalled''  were  ordered  to  be  erased  by  a 
vote  of  forty-three  to  thirty-nine.  Whether  the  confidence  of 
the  people  had  or  bod  not  diminished  provoked  no  unpleasant 
a  debate  that  the  whole  address  was  reeommitted.  When  it 
was  again  reported,  the  word  "  confidence  "  did  not  anywhi 
appear.f 

The  twenty-second  of  February,  1796,  afforded  a  new 
jwrtunity  to  affront  Mm,  The  House  was  then  asked 
adjourn  for  half  an  hour.  The  members,  aa  the  mo' 
tliought,  should  have  a  few  minutes  given  them  to  congrato- 
late  the  President  on  the  happy  retnm  of  his  natal  day.  The 
practice  was  an  old  one.  Never  since  Washington  had  been 
President  had  it  been  omitted.  Now,  however,  it  was 
dropped.  The  duty  of  the  rcpreflentativc  was  to  attend  to 
legislative  business,  not  to  pay  foolish  eompUmeiits.  The  mb- 
torfuge,  the  Fedemlista  declared,  was  a  most  miserable  one. 
When  the  Speaker  had  a  LcadaL'he  and  sent  word  he  was  in- 
disposed, did  the  Kouse  choose  another  and  go  on  with  the 

*  The  wonji  of  tlic  pnrngraph  arc :  "  CoDtvBiplatiug  that  probnbl}'  utiec|tiiil1ad 
speotiicle  of  nntiounl  hoppincBB,  which  our  country  eihibits,  to  the  intettwtlng 
suinniary  tthicb  jaii,  »it,  have  been  plensod  to  make,  in  juit^oe  to  our  own  fcol- 
inge,  permit  qb  to  add  Ibc  bvnefiljt  which  arc  Jerited  from  jour  preiidiog  couodla, 
rMultlng  u  hbII  from  the  undimintBhciI  confidence  of  your  follow-dtitena  tm  from 
your  wklnnjt  4nr)  luoceeaful  bborfi  in  their  acrricc."  Aunala  of  Con^eas,  Decem- 
ber IS,  179S.  Mr.  Parlccr  wi«bed  to  strike  out  "  probably  unequal loJ,"  and  from 
"  rtaiilliiig "'  in  the  enil  of  Uie  Bcnlc-ncc 

f  for  sonLC  raniarka  on  the  wcBDgle  by  Porcupine,  aeo  "  A  Prospect  frota  lltf 
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boflinees  before  it?  No!  it  adjourned,  and  continued  to  ad« 
joum  day  after  day  till  the  Speaker  was  well  again.  Yet 
thirty  minutes  was  too  precious  to  be  wasted  in  a  respectful 
compliment  to  the  best  man,  perhaps,  then  hying  in  the 
world.* 

The  custom  of  celebrating  the  twenty-second  of  February 
dates  back  to  1783.  On  that  day  and  year  a  number  of  gen* 
tiemen  met  in  a  tavern  at  New  York.  One  had  written  an 
ode.  Another  brought  a  hst  of  toasts.  All,  before  they  went 
reeling  and  singing  home,  agreed  to  assemble  in  future  on  the 
twenty-second  of  February  and  make  merry  over  the  birth  of 
Washington.  Time  made  the  celebration  generaL  No  l^is- 
lature  set  the  day  apart  for  a  holiday.  Yet,  wherever  a  score 
of  houses  were  gathered  together,  a  few  hours,  at  least,  were 
gladly  given  to  festivity  and  joy.  The  fisherman  forgot  his 
nets,  the  workman  laid  aside  his  tools,  the  housewife  left  her 
needle  in  her  work,  the  shopkeeper  put  up  the  shutters  of  his 
window,  and  the  master  on  that  day  kept  no  school.  Every 
theatre  brought  out  some  play  fitting  to  the  hour,  and  was  gay 
with  emblems  and  transparencies  and  fiags.  Every  tavern 
spread  its  best  cheer.  March  was  far  gone  before  the  Ga- 
zettes and  Advertisers  ceased  to  publish  narratives  of  the  bon- 
fires and  the  barbecues,  the  bell-ringing,  the  cannonading,  the 
feasting,  the  toasts,  and  the  balls  which  came  in  from  every 
city  and  town  in  the  land.  On  these  demonstrations,  how- 
ever,  a  large  part  of  the  conmiunity  now  looked  with  unhid- 
den rage.  Men  whose  names  were  on  the  rolls  of  the  "  self- 
created  society,"  or  appeared  in  the  subscription-list  of  the 
Ajgus  or  the  Aurora ;  who  hated  the  excise,  the  treaty,  and 
Great  Britain ;  who  kept  the  sixth  of  February  and  the  four- 
teenth of  July,  let  pass  no  opportunity  of  showing  their  con- 
tempt for  the  man  and  the  day.  That  the  President  was  an 
aristocrat,  they  maintained,  was  clear.  Was  he  not  cold  and 
reserved  ?  Did  he  not  carefully  avoid  using  the  word  "  ser- 
vant "  when  he  signed  his  letters  ?  f  Did  he  not  keep  a  fine 
coach  ?  Had  he  ever  been  seen  mingling  with  his  fellow-men 
at  the  coffee-house  or  on  the  street?    Did  he  not  hold  levees? 

^■^^^      ■  - —  ■■  '      '  ■  I.I  I  ■!-■■■  ■  »         ■  I        ■  ^^m^^ 

*  Tolitical  Cehsor,  pp.  29,  30. 

t  South  Carolina  SUte  Gazette,  October  15, 1790, 
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Wliat  was  the  meaning  of  the  odes,  the  fireworkB,  the  falBoms 
toaste,  the  bell-ringing,  and  the  birth-night  balls  that  made  the 
twenty-second  of  Febniary  as  illnstrious  aa  the  fourth  of  Jnly  I 
Could  any  man  call  this  republican  ?  In  place  of  reminding 
Mr.  Washington  that  he  was  the  servant  of  the  people,  he  waa 
being  treated  like  a  king.  Had  more  ever  been  done  for  King 
George !  What  wondi^r,  then,  that  the  American  George  ia- 
Bued  proclamations,  made  treaties,  insnlt«d  the  allies  of  his 
conntry,  and  waged  war  upon  his  fellow-citizens  with  all  the 
insolence  of  an  emperor  of  liome  t  Nursing  such  feelings,  his 
enemies  nicknamed  him  "  the  American  Ciesar,"  "  the  step- 
father of  his  country."  They  wrote  long  poems  describing 
him  as  the  worst  of  men.*     They  went  with  glee  to  spike  tha 

*  A  few  stKDzas  from  one  published  in  the  Aurora  will  serve  as  a  b[ 
Ui  oUiB.    Tlie  subject  of  the  poem  ia  tbe  President'e  birtbday. 
"Excisemen, Senators,  and  armj  OectorB, 
AIJ  hail  tbe  da;  in  dear  or  squilld  notes, 
Ptaoe-huntera,  too,  witb  Inrdl;  Bank  directors, 
Loud  ia  Ibe  general  concert  swell  their  Ihroata. 

"The  splendid  LeTce,  too,  in  some  degree, 
HuBt  Cicsar's  digoitj  aad  power  display ; 
7%^t  Courtiers  staootb  approach  nitb  bended  kiie«^ 
And  boar;  Senators  their  homage  psj. 
"Tho'  '  faction  most  detestable,'  most  rain, 

Hath  on  Jbj'b  Treaty  curaea  dire  conferred — 
Wbatt  solf-created  scum  '.  dare  ;ou  aomplain, 
Or  saj  infallibility  bath  crt'dF 
"  Dare  you  [ye  soinisb  herd  o[  infamy) 

Against  your  atuairg'i /other  thua  traosgresa — 
Who  for  his  Wisdom  and  Integrity 
Doth  '  undimimabed  conlideooe  poaseBsf  * 
"Agftinst  ibat  rook — that  adamantine  wall — 
Ye  Sons  of  Whiskey,  aim  your  blows — 
Blanders  against  great  Ctcsar'a  name  must  fall, 
'  Like  pointless  arrows  ahot  from  broken  bows.' " 

Aurora,  February  10,  ITM 
h  ma  of  the  Federal  poems  for  the  same  occasion  are  these  slaniaa : 
"  Now  see  the  Patriot  hero  rise, 
Amidst  the  horrid  din  of  arms, 
Hii  country's  dearest  rights  to  priie, 
And  «aa«d  Freedom  keep  from  ham. 
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cannon  and  carry  off  the  sponges  his  friends  had  prepared  for 
the  celebration  of  his  birth.^  They  wilfully  misconstrued  his 
most  innocent  acts.t 

His  silence  on  the  treaty  was  a  mark  of  contempt  for  the 
representatives  of  the  people.  He  had  promised  to  send  it 
the  moment  it  arrived.  This,  quite  likely,  would  happen 
when  Mr.  Fisher  Ames  had  recovered  his  health.  The  sub- 
altern officers  had  shown  too  much  precipitancy  in  some  of 
the  late  skirmishes  to  be  intrusted  with  the  work  of  the  sick 
chief,  j:  Bets,  said  the  Aurora,  of  three  hats  to  one  are  offered 
that  the  President  will  not  lay  a  copy  before  the  House  ere 
the  fifteenth  of  May,  unless  he  is  asked."**  If  the  bets  were 
made,  those  who  were  bold  enough  to  take  them  won  the  hats, 
for,  on  the  second  of  March,  the  treaty  reached  the  House. 
On  the  third  a  proclamation  appeared  declaring  it  the  su- 
preme law  of  the  land.  Then  the  news-writers  broke  f ortL 
What,  wrote  one,  is  our  present  situation  ?  A  treaty  has  been 
made  with  our  ancient  enemy  in  an  unconstitutional  way. 
After  an  interval  that  may  well  license  the  most  unfavorable 
conjectures  it  has  come  forth  from  the  seraglio,  and  we  now  ' 
see  the  monster  in  all  its  deformity.  It  is  now  submitted  to 
our  representatives.  What  shall  be  its  fate  ?  Let  the  guardian 
angel  of  Liberty  pronounce  upon  it  and  condemn  it.  Let  the 
House  of  Bepresentatives  lay  a  sentence  upon  it  and  consign  it 

Chorut,   "  Hail,  Columbia,  Columbia !  hail  the  mom 
A  Washington  to  you  was  bom  1 

**  Fimi  as  the  unbroken  oak  he  stands, 
And  braves  the  dangers  of  the  fight ; 
The  Guardian  Angel  of  these  lands, 
And  Friend  to  Man  in  all  his  right.** 

Philadelphia  Gazette,  March  8,  1796.  See,  also,  A  Song  for  Monday,  the  SSd 
February,  1796 — America's  Political  Christmas.  Impartial  Herald,  February  28, 
1796. 

*  Done  at  Roxbury.    Aurora,  March  4,  1796. 

f  Washington  was  bom  before  the  adoption  in  Ehigland  of  the  Gregorian  Cal- 
endar. He  was  therefore  bom  on  February  1 1th  (0.  S.),  and  this  day  many  of  hit 
admirers  long  persisted  in  celebrating  rather  than  February  22.  So  late  as  1796 
this  was  done  in  Fauquier  coimty,  Virginia.  Virginia  Gazette  and  Winchestei 
Centinel.  February  26,  1796.  And  at  Enoxyille,  in  Kentucky.  Slnoxville  Gasettc^ 
February  17,  1796. 

X  Aurora,  February  2, 1796.  *  Ibid.,  February  28, 1796. 
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to  the  infamy  it  deserves.  If  the  treaty  becomee  the  Bnpreme 
law  of  the  land,  what  will  be  the  condition  of  American  oiti- 
zens  J  Their  rights  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  Preeidect  and 
the  Senate.  Citizens  1  you  are  oa  the  verge  of  tyi-anny.  Yonr 
Constitution  is  in  danger.  Your  repreeentttives  are  being 
stripped  of  their  powers.*  A  thousand  dollars,  said  another,  to 
any  one  who  will  invent  a  plausible  story  to  help  the  treaty 
through  the  House.  The  bugbear  of  WEir  is  quite  worn  out.f 
The  prospect  of  a  war  had  been  much  dwelt  on  by  the 
writers  and  pamphlet-makers  of  both  pai'ties.  If,  said  the 
Federalists,  the  money  is  not  voted,  there  will  be  war  with 
England.  If,  said  the  Republicans,  the  money  ia  voted,  there 
will  suixily  be  war  with  France.  And  do  the  people  know 
what  such  a  war  means  1  Have  they  stopped  to  count  the 
cost )  War  at  any  time  is  a  di'eadf ul  thing.  But  war  at  this 
time,  and  ivith  Great  Britain,  is  something  awful  to  think  of. 
Those  who  believe  one  citizen  to  be  eqnal  to  live  subjects  deny 
this.  They  point  with  honest  pride  to  the  late  war  with  Eug' 
land.  They  draw  comparisons  between  the  thirteen  poor  and 
feeble  colonies  of  1775  and  the  fifteen  rich  and  populous  States 
of  1796,  and  then  ask,  Shall  five  millions  of  Americans  give  up 
the  independence  three  milhons  won?  Do  not  these  fierce 
warriors  know  that  if  they  rush  into  a  war  they  may  be  forced 
to  give  independence  np  and  again  become  subjects  of  the 
English  crown  ?  Why  will  they  not  see  tliat  a  contest  with 
England  now  would  bear  small  resemblance  to  that  glorioQf 
stru^lo  which  placed  it  in  our  power  to  make  the  treaty  they 
60  heartily  despite  i  Twenty-one  years  ago  England  was 
divided  and  America  united ;  now  England  is  united  and 
America  torn  by  faction  and  by  party  hate.  Then  Americans 
were  English  subjects.  Then  every  wrong  of  which  America 
complained  found  friends  in  the  Cabinet,  in  the  Parliament,  in 
the  great  body  of  the  English  people.  Do  they  now  i  Conld 
Franklin  come  forth  from  his  grave,  would  he  again  be  heard 
at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords  ?  Could  Chatham  once  more 
take  his  seat  among  the  peers,  would  he  utter  one  word  in  dfr 
fence  of  the  United  States?  Should  the  King  again  send 
troops  to  our  shores,  would  they  again  desert  liira  and  take  up 


*  Aluwm,  SUrdl  4,  USB. 
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arms  in  behalf  of  the  States?  The  cause  in  which  these  men 
spoke  and  fought  was  the  canse,  not  of  Americans,  but  of 
Britons.  Oan  the  present  dispute  be  so  regarded  ?  Ko  I  The 
moment  the  treaty  is  rejected  every  English  subject  will,  to  a 
man,  step  forward  ready  to  sacrifice  life  and  fortune  in  de- 
fence of  the  Crown.  Thousands  of  troops  will  come  over  the 
border  from  Canada.  A  score  of  ships  will  ravage  our  coast 
In  one  week  they  will  do  more  damage  to  the  United  States 
than  the  United  States  could  do  to  England  in  ten  years.  Is 
it  in  our  power  to  ravage  the  British  Isles?  Can  we  take 
Jamaica?  Can  we  capture  the  Bermudas?  Can  we  reduce 
Canada  to  a  subject  province  ?  The  Jacobins,  the  Democrats, 
say  we  can.  They  talk  of  an  army  of  four  hundred  thousand 
men  eager  to  go  over  the  St.  Lawrence  at  once.  No  doubt 
twice  that  number  would  gather  for  a  field-day ;  would  march 
and  wheel  and  fire,  and  go  through  every  exercise  of  Steuben's 
manual  from  Poise  firelock !  to  Shoulder  firelock  I  But  would 
they  do  so  two  days  running  ?  Would  they  do  so  when  the  play 
became  work  ?  when  the  muster-field  was  exchanged  for  a  bat- 
tle-field ?  when  the  training-day  became  a  campaign  ?  Did  the 
Government  find  it  an  easy  matter  to  gather  fifteen  thousand 
men  to  put  down  the  insurrection  in  tiie  West  ?  This,  to  be 
sure,  was  caused  by  the  excise,  and  the  excise  was  trnpopular. 
Is  a  second  war  with  England  more  popular?  Are  the  men 
whose  houses  were  burned  about  their  ears ;  who  were  pillaged^ 
plundered,  robbed  of  their  goods ;  whose  hearths  were  made 
desolate  by  the  loss  of  sons,  and  whose  garrets  are  yet  full  of 
bundles  of  continental  notes,  are  these  men  anxious  for  war! 
Suppose  that  hatred  of  England,  that  love  of  France,  that  patriots 
ism,  that  a  score  of  motives,  will  send  one  hundred  thousand 
men  into  the  ranks,  they  must  be  clothed  and  armed  and  f  ed« 
This  will  cost  money.  Fifty  thousand  men,  and  ten  armed 
ships  and  ten  galleys,  all  ready  for  war,  will  cost  our  countiy 
twenty  millions  of  dollars  a  year.  Will  any  sober  man  pretend 
we  can  bear  such  a  burden  ?  There  is  not  specie  enough  in 
the  fifteen  States  to  support  the  war  one  month.  If  we  resort 
to  domestic  loans,  who  will  lend  a  sixpence  ?  Shall  we  try  for- 
eign loans  ?  Shall  we  go  to  Holland  ?  Shall  we  go  to  France, 
the  land  of  assignats,  of  requisitions,  of  the  maximum  of  forced 


loans  I  Here  again  a  fruitful  source  of  help  in  the  late  war 
will  be  wanting  to  us  in  a  new  one.  Not  only  shall  we  want 
that  English  sj'nipathy  to  which  we  owe  so  much,  but  the  help 
of  France  and  Holland  also.  The  mouey-lenders  of  Am- 
Bterdam  are  broken.  The  kind  king  who  sent  us  ships  and 
troops  and  guineas  has  lung  since  gone  to  his  heavenlj 
home.  He  has  been  murdered  by  the  very  men  in  whoea 
cause,  we  are  told,  it  is  our  duty  now  to  fight.  Take  this 
ad  rice,  and  what  will  happen?  Our  Union  will  instantly 
be  rent  in  twain.  On  the  one  side  will  be  the  rich  men, 
the  men  of  property,  the  peaceful  men,  the  men  of  the  North. 
On  the  other  side  will  be  "  the  friends  to  France,"  the  men 
of  the  South.  A  ciril  war  will  break  out.  Our  Briesoti 
and  our  Robespierres  will  come  forth,  throw  down  the  C( 
etitution,  and  mount  the  throne.  Then  shall  we  undergo 
these  sufferings  at  the  thought  of  which  we  cannot  now 
weep.  Thou  shall  we  see  all  those  cruelties,  all  those  fright- 
ful horrors,  that  freeze  the  blood  and  make  us  ashamed  of 
our  race.  Town-meetings  will  give  place  to  revolutionary 
tribunals.  Civic  feasts  to  festivals  to  Reason.  Our  hai'bore 
will  be  dotted  with  drowning  boats.  Ou  our  squares  and  com- 
mons will  be  shooting  en  masse.  In  our  streets  will  be  the 
guillotine.  Do  we  wish  for  these  things?  If  we  do,  we  hv 
but  to  second  the  endeavors  of  the  Gallatins,  the  Madisoi 
the  LivingBtons  in  the  House. 

The  action  of  the  House  began  with  a  motion  by  Mr.  Liv- 
ingston on  the  second  of  March.  The  latt^  British  treaty,  he 
observed,  must  give  rise  to  grave  constitutional  questions,  to 
decide  which  every  scrap  of  information  attainable  would  be 
required.  He  would  therefore  lay  upon  the  table  a  resolution 
calling  on  the  President  for  the  instructions  given  to  Mr.  Jay, 
for  the  correspondence  of  that  Minister,  for  all  the  document^' 
in  short,  relative  to  tlie  treaty.*  When  the  motion  came  up- 
for  discussion,  he  added  a  few  words  excepting  such  papers 

•  "Haatvfd,  That  the  Presidiint  of  the  United  Stateg  bo  reiiucaied  to  Ut  before 
this  Houae  t  copy  of  the  Inglniationa  to  the  Minister  of  (be  Unitcci  Stall 
gotinteil  th«  treaty  with  the  King  nt  (?real  Britain,  oommunicated  br  his  itjesitgt 
of  the  first  of  March,  together  with  the  correapondence  and  other  dooumenu  Mia' 
tive  to  the  SAid  Ireatj." 


len, 
rth.^H 

sotij^H 
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any  existing  negotiation  might  render  improper  to  be  difl 
dosed.* 

Why,  he  was  asked,  is  this  demand  for  papers  made  ?  A 
hint  is  dropped  that  the  question  of  constitutionality  is  to  be 
discussed.  If  this  be  so,  then  the  motive  is  a  bad  one.  The 
constitutionality  of  the  treaty  can  be  settled  in  one  way,  and  in 
one  way  only.  Take  the  instrument  in  one  hand  and  the  Con- 
stitution in  the  other,  and  compare  them.  Is  the  purpose  im- 
peachment ?  Who,  then,  is  to  be  impeached ;  the  negotiator 
or  the  President  ?  The  object  of  this  call,  was  the  reply,  is  in- 
formation. What  use  can  be  made  of  this  information  remains 
to  be  seen.  To  say  that  an  impeachment  is  advisable  is  now 
impossible.  But  when  the  papers  come  the  step  may  be  neces- 
sary. The  chief  reason,  however,  is  a  firm  conviction  that  the 
House  of  Kepresentatives  has  the  right,  a  vested  right,  to  give 
or  withhold  their  sanction  to  a  treaty. 

Every  Federalist  in  the  House  denied  this.  Our  power, 
said  they,  does  not  go  so  far.  The  treaty  is  negotiated;  the 
Senate  has  approved;  the  President  has  ratified;  the  rati- 
fications have  been  exchanged,  and  a  solemn  proclamation  is- 
sued enjoining  all  men  holding  office,  civil  or  military,  under 
the  United  States,  to  observe  and  enforce  the  same.  If  this  be 
the  proclamation  of  George  Washington,  the  man,  then  is  it 
worthy  of  scorn.  If  this  be  the  proclamation  of  a  despot, 
taking  upon  himself  the  right  to  dictate  to  men  without  their 
consent,  then  is  it  worthy  of  laughter.  If  it  be  the  proclama- 
tion of  a  President  of  the  United  States,  assuming  powers  not 
delegated,  then  have  we  serious  cause  for  alarm  and  dread* 
But  it  is  none  of  these.  It  is  the  voice  of  the  people  sounding 
through  their  chosen  President,  and  is,  in  that  sense,  as  heavy 
as  thxmder,  as  majestic  as  heaven,  and  to  disobey  it,  treason  of 
the  worst  kind.  Who  gainsays  that  the  Constitution  is  the  ex- 
pression of  the  ^vill  of  the  great  body  of  the  sovereign  people  I 
Let  us  take  it,  then,  as  our  guide,  and  see  by  what  authority  this 
treaty  has  been  made.  In  the  second  section  it  declares  the 
executive  authority  shall  be  vested  in  a  President ;  that  before 
assuming  this  authority  he  shall  take  an  oath  to  use  it  well ; 

*  Monday,  March  7.    ^*  Excepting  such  of  said  papers  as  any  existing  negotiap 
tion  may  render  improper  to  be  disclosed.*' 
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that  he  shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  adrioe  and  o 
of  the  Senate,  lo  nuke  D<eatiee,  aiMl  that  all  treatiee,  when  maib, 
shall  be  the  suprvme  law  of  the  land.  Can  kngnage  be  fJainerl 
la  it  DOl  elnr  that  the  will  of  the  sovereign  people  fullv  anthoi^ 
iaes  the  PieBidem  and  Senate  to  make  troatitt  t  and  that,  if 
tbey  bare  kept  withis  the  boands  pfeecribed  bv  the  Conetitii- 
tioo,  the  instnunent  now  in  qootion  is  the  gnprenie  law  of  the 
bad  I  The  wocfc  of  Mr.  Jay  is  before  ns.  Campan  it  with 
tke  CooBtitQtiaD.  See  if  an  article,  a  seateno^  a  word,  naj-,  a 
ajUabhv  is  BaeonstttntioaaL  This  we  naj  do  of  n^it;  bat 
ikep^Mn  wiD  not  aid  nain  tbe  least.  Thc^  eaa  be  of  no  an 
tiU  we  attempt  to  dedde  whether  it  was  expedleDt  to  neka  a 
tnaQrflr  not,  whether  it  is  good  or  had,  imlil,  in  &et,  we  aek 
the  fart  of  jad^  "Sow,  hare  we  ri^t  so  do  this  I  We  an 
(qU  we  hsTv.  Wheaoe  ooomb  kl  Fran  the  Constitirtiaal 
Ko'  aoc  OOB  phnae  of  it  iadntatee  eadi  an  idea.  FnxnthefaiAj 
Aal  wane  H-tauuMMiiia!  <rf  ^e  pao(4et  Ko!  we  ate  r 
MMMnes  far  paitjoahr,  aot  gattni  paipaees,  have  oar  p 
fcriwd  mH  car  hmaJnyumMSbiA.    Ftempopakro 


yM<i%  mi  ^iiii^lhiai  I  Inr  Ae  ntrigav  if  a 
tmte6amm^,m  AewiBrf  Aaiiwiagn  paflel    Howa 

liay  iiirril'  ■  i  ia  iha  ■  i  i^  i|  iiu  I       '  fc  wit 

«fiaM«alfehUBWipa«Rl    IWdaa 


fcr  ife  arfM  «f  the  Bava.    llAHawa 
INhIw  AMBfclaaAifc,hawgJam    Ikafte 
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The  House  then  went  into  a  Oommittee  of  the  Whole  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  the  mace  was  taken  down,  Mr.  Mnh- 
lenberg  placed  in  the  chair,  and  the  debate  went  on. 

The  FederaUsts  took  the  ground  that  the  treaty-making 
power  is  by  the  Constitution  lodged  in  the  President  and  Sen- 
ate, that  a  treaty,  when  made,  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land, 
and  that  the  House  of  Eepresentatiyes  is  morally  bound  to 
pass,  without  debate,  any  law  necessary  to  put  it  into  effect 
This,  they  held,  is  apparent  from  the  construction  placed  on 
the  Constitution  by  the  State  Conventions  that  adopted  it,  by 
the  practice  of  the  Government  ever  since,  and  by  the  popular 
interpretation  at  the  present  time. 

The  Republicans  disclaimed  any  right  of  the  House  to  a 
share  in  making  treaties ;  but  firmly  maintained  a  right  to  dis- 
cuss the  merits  of  a  treaty  when  made.  In  the  first  place,  they 
argued,  treaty-making  is  a  legislative  act,  and  no  legislative  act 
is  valid  if  the  House  does  not  take  part.  In  the  second  plac^ 
money  cannot  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury  except  to  meet  an 
appropriation  made  by  Congress,  and  to  pledge  such  an  appro- 
priation the  President  and  Senate  have  no  power.  In  the  third 
place,  the  powers  enumerated  in  the  eighth  article  of  the  first 
section  of  the  Constitution  belong  to  Congress,  and  not  to  the 
treaty-forming  power,  and  among  these  are  the  regulation  of 
commerce  and  the  expenditure  of  money.  In  the  fourth  place^ 
the  terms  "  treaty  "  and  "  supreme  "  have  been  shamefully  mis- 
used. Much  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  words  "  supreme  law 
of  the  land."  But  no  heed  is  given  to  what  goes  before  or 
follows  after.  Construe  the  Bible  so,  and  we  shall  all  become 
atheists.  In  the  good  book  are  the  words,  "  There  is  no  God." 
But  when  we  turn  to  it,  to  find  out  what  so  shocking  an  ex- 
pression means,  we  read  that  "  The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart, 
There  is  no  God."  In  the  Constitution  are  the  words  "  supreme 
law  of  the  land."  But  when  we  refer  to  the  article  where  they 
occur,  we  read :  "  This  Constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  all  treaties  made,  or 
which  shall  be  made,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.'' 
Notice  the  gradation.  First  the  Constitution,  then  the  laws, 
and  then  the  treaties  made  under  the  laws.  Not  one,  but  all 
of  them  are  supreme.    How  absurd,  then,  to  insist  that  the 
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Ihb4  in  ordw  can  be  above  the  eecond !  Yet  gentlemen  ea; 
tr^atlui  rvpt^nl  l&ws  ctaetiing  with  their  proTieions.  If  this  be 
dni.  It  truiiMos  can  repeal  Uwb,  then  laws  can  repeal  the  Consti- 
tutidit;  for  t)io  second  (laws)  are  to  the  first  (Conatitution) 
whiit  tliu  third  (treaties)  are  to  the  second  (kwG).  Had  the 
iiluuito  «ndt>d  with  the  words  "  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the 
laiul,"  tliure  might  have  been  some  plea  for  these  pecnliar  doc- 
tHni^.  But  this  is  not  the  ease.  The  article  goes  on,  "  And 
Uio  JudgtiB  111  every  State  shall  be  bound  thereby,  anything  in  ■ 
tliu  ooiiKtitntion  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
ttuuditig."  This  boasted  sapremacy  of  treaties,  then,  is  over 
tlie  constitution  and  laws  of  the  States ;  not  over  tbc  Constitu- 
tion of  tho  United  States ;  not  over  the  powers  of  this  Ilonse.* 

Just  an  idle  is  the  behef  that,  if  the  House  refuses  to  make 
the  tt|ii>ropriation  necessary  to  carry  it  into  effect,  the  treaty 
will  bo  null,  the  honor  of  the  country  tarnished,  and  that  no 
nation  under  the  sun  will  ever  again  malce  a  treaty  with  a  peo* 
plo  80  unstable.  How  comes  it,  tlieii,  that  some  of  ua  are  so 
eager  to  have  any  dealings  with  England)  Tiio  House  of 
(JomniouB  possess  this  dangerous  power.  Head  tlie  King's 
MiHiouh  to  Parliament,  in  which  he  informs  them  of  the  treaty, 
jiroinises  to  submit  it  when  ratified,  that  they  may  judge  of  the 
pro])riety  of  carrying  it  into  effect  What  I  judge  of  the  pro- 
priety of  making  laws  to  carry  it  out  when  ratified !  Sliall  the 
Ilonsc  of  Commons  have  this  power  and  tlie  House  of  Repre- 
' ■ " ]|lt«tivea  not? 

TIio  two  cases,  was  the  reply,  are  not  alike.  England  has  no 
rltton  Constitution.  We  have.  The  English  Constitution  ia 
madii  lip  of  laws  and  nsagos.  When  you  prove  that  English 
nion  Imvo  u  usage  of  the  kind  mentioned,  that  of  judging 
irtuitiiiii,  yitii  liftVQ  then  proved  that  sncb  is  their  Constitution. 
Now,  If  our  Constitution  expressed  in  tenns  what  theirs  e» 
jirawiiM  in  URagc,  no  man  amongst  us  would  contend  for  one 
uiouioiit  tliat  the  Hoose  has  not  ibe  right  to  question  the  merits 

*  Till  »linl«  il(ib*l«  wiB  rcTiewed  ai  length  in  the  psmphlct,  A  Bcriew  of  the 
QiiHlInn,  Id  wlioin  hu  tlie  ConatiiuUoa  vetlei  the  Trentj  Power?  With  Inct 
iltuUl  lIliKtrilloni ;  uid  a  Shan  DiBcus^on  of  the  Right  of  the  Eouee  to  call  on 
ills  I'ltwlilanl,  Id  a  late  tutanoe,  for  Ceitain  Papers,  B;  a  Seoalor  of  the  Dnlted 
IhUM.     WU. 
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of  a  treaty.  But  to  construe  a  written  Constitution  by  citing 
the  practices  of  a  people  to  whom  such  an  instrument  is  un- 
known, is,  to  say  the  least,  misleading.  If  we  can  inquire  into 
the  merits  of  the  treaty  before  providing  money  to  put  it  into 
effect,  we  can  do  so  every  time  we  are  called  on  to  pass  an  ap- 
propriation bill,  because  what  is  sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce  for 
the  gander.  On  this  principle,  then,  it  will  be  proper,  when  a 
salary  is  to  be  voted  to  the  President,  to  stop  and  ask.  Is  he 
meritorious  ?  is  he  the  man  for  the  place  ?  does  he  deserve  his 
pay  ?  Or,  again,  suppose  the  salary  of  a  Judge  is  to  be  pro- 
vided for.  Are  we  to  go  into  a  long  eicamination  as  to  whether 
the  President  and  Senate  have  appointed  a  fit  or  an  unfit  man  ? 
So  far  as  the  House  is  concerned,  any  President  constitutionally 
elected,  any  Judge  constitutionally  appointed,  is  the  most 
proper  person.  Not  till  they  have  done  something  so  shame- 
ful that  public  good  requires  impeachment  can  their  good  or 
ill  qualities  be  discussed.  So  with  the  treaty.  We  are  not 
asked.  Is  it  a  good  one  ?  is  it  a  bad  one  ?  could  a  better  have 
been  made  i  But  is  it  a  less  evil  to  abandon  our  national  faith, 
or  to  execute  the  document  as  it  stands  ?  Should  a  man  attempt 
my  life,  said  one  speaker,  I  have  a  right  to  kill  him  for  my 
own  preservation.  With  his  moral  qualities,  with  his  friendli- 
ness or  hostility  toward  me,  I  have  nothing  to  do ;  but  simply 
whether  self-preservation  requires  his  death.  K  not,  then  to 
kill  him  is  murder,  though  he  be  the  worst  man  on  earth.  If 
the  treaty  is  so  bad  as  to  threaten  our  national  existence,  then 
kill  it  at  once.  This  is  rightful,  nay,  dutiful.  But  will  the 
papers,  the  letters,  the  instructions,  help  us  to  find  that  out? 
Indeed,  no ;  that  can  appear  only  on  the  face  of  the  parchment 
itself. 

The  argument,  said  Gallatin,  seems  to  be  this :  The  treaty  is 
either  constitutional  or  unconstitutional.  If  the  former,  then 
the  House  has  no  agency  in  the  business  but  to  assist  in  put- 
ting it  into  operation.  If  the  latter,  the  fact  must  be  settled 
from  the  face  of  the  instrument,  and  no  papers  are  needed. 
What  do  gentlemen  mean  by  a  constitutional  treaty  ?  Admit 
their  reasoning  to  be  sound,  and  to  make  an  unconstitutional 
one  is  impossible.  To  construe  fairly,  not  one,  but  all  parts  of 
the  Constitution  must  be  considered,  else  absurdities  will  surely 
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arise.     One  section  decliires  a  treaty  to  he  the  snpreme  law  o£ 
the  land ;  yet  it  is  to  he  made  by  the  President  and  Senate,  j 
Here,  then,  is  an  apparent  contradiction,  for  elsewhere  it  is  | 
provided  that  the  legislative  power  shall  be  vested  in  three  ] 
branches.     Treaty-making  cannot  he  termed  an  executive  act, 
because  it  is  making  a  supreme  law,  and  law-framing  is  a  legis- 
lative act.     ilow,  then,  can  it  be  confined  to  the  President  and 
Senate?     National  compacts,  it  is  insisted,  are  tho  supreme 
law ;  eo  are  the  Constitution  and  the  laws.     Which,  then,  shall 
have  preference  ?     Shall  a  treaty  repeal  a  law  i  or  a  law  a 
treaty  I     A  law  cannot,  because  a  treaty  ia  made  with  another 
party,  a  foreign  nation,  that  has  no  share  in  our  law-making. 
Nor  can  a  treaty  framed  by  the  President  and  Senate  repeal  a 
law,  because  the  House  of  Representatives  must  aid  in  enact- 
ing the  law,  and  all  sound  government  requires  the  same  power 
to  repeal  as  to  enact.     Hence  it  follows  that  laws  and  treaties 
are  not  of  the  same  nature.     If  a  treaty  he  a  law,  and  the  power 
of  making  it  resides  in  the  President  and  Senate  unlimitedly ; 
in  other  words,  if,  in  the  exercise  of  this  right,  the  President 
and  Senate  are  to  be  checked  and  restrained  by  no  other  branch 
of  Government,  the  two  have  but  to  substitute  a  foreign  nation 
for  the  Honse  of  Representatives,  and  legislate  as  they  please ; 
regulate  commerce,  horrow  money,  nay,  even  spend  it.     For,  | 
they  might  say,  the  Constitiition  forbids  money  to  be  drawn 'I 
from  the  Treasury  save  in  consequence  of  appropriations  mads  I 
by  law ;  treaties  are  law ;  appropriations  made  by  treaty  are^  I 
therefore,  valid. 

Madison  took  the  same  view.     He  would  not  admit  the  I 
word  "  treaty  "  had  the  limitless  meaning  claimed  for  it.     The  I 
term  was  technical,  and  the  meaning  to  be  sought  in  its  use.  * 
In  an  absolute  monarchy  all  power  centred  on  the  monarch, 
and  the  treaty  power  had  no  bounds.     In  a  limited  govern- 
ment it  certainly  had.     The   expression   "supreme,"   again, 
meant  supremacy  over  State  constitutions  and  laws,  but  not 
over  the  United  States  Constitution  and  laws.     There  were,  to 
his  mind,  five  constructions  of  the  Constitution  on  this  subject. 
Treaty  power  and  congressional  power  might  be  considered 
as  separate  and  distinct,  and  never  touching  each  other.     They 
might  be  r^arded  as  aoncturent,  and  acting  tt^ther  on  the 
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same  objects,  like  the  right  of  Congress  and  the  States  to  tax 
the  same  articles.  Each  might  be  supreme  over  the  other,  ac- 
cording as  it  was  the  last  exercised.  The  treaty  power  might 
be  viewed  as  both  unlimited  in  scope  and  supreme  in  authority. 
Or  it  might  be  coK)perative  with  the  congressional  power  on 
subjects  submitted  by  the  Constitution  to  Congress  for  legisla- 
tive action.  The  fourth  covered  the  ground  held  by  the  Fed- 
eralists.   The  fifth  that  taken  by  himself. 

The  debate  had  now  rambled  on  for  three  days,  and  the 
House  had  quite  lost  sight  of  the  original  question.  "  Shall  a 
call  be  made  for  the  papers?"  had  become  "Has  the  House  a 
share  in  the  treaty-making  power  which  the  President  and  the 
Senate  enjoy  ? "  When  each  party  had  grown  weaiy  of  wrang- 
ling over  the  construction  placed  on  the  Constitution  by  the 
other,  they  began  to  examine  what  had  been  said  on  the  matter 
elsewhere.  Long  extracts  were  read  from  the  Federalist,  from 
the  Federal  Fanner,  and  from  the  journals  of  the  debates  in 
State  Conventions  that  adopted  the  Constitution.  Why,  it  was 
asked,  if  treaties  are  not  the  law  of  the  land,  has  the  House 
ordered  the  Clerk  to  place  them  in  the  code  of  laws  of  the 
United  States  ?  The  President  has  proclaimed  the  treaty  to  be 
law.  If  it  is  not  law,  why  is  he  not  impeached  ?  Wby  has 
not  the  House  called  for  papers  regarding  the  Indian  treaties  ? 
If  the  House  may  break  a  treaty,  why  did  the  people,  during 
the  summer  and  autumn  just  passed,  send  scores  of  petitions  to 
the  President  begging  him  not  to  sign  ?  The  debates  in  the 
Virginia  Convention  were  read,  and  heard  by  the  Federalists 
with  keen  delight,  for  Madison  had  been  in  the  Convention, 
and  had,  again  and  again,  there  declared  treaties  to  be  the  su- 
preme law  of  the  land.* 

But  he  would  make  no  such  admission  in  the  House.  He 
laid  it  down  as  unquestionable  that  if  the  treaty-power  could, 
by  itself,  perform  any  one  act  for  which  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress is  required  by  the  Constitution,  it  could  perform  every 

*  **  Are  not  treaties  the  law  of  the  land  in  England  ?  I  will  refer  you  to  a 
book  which  is  in  every  man^s  hands,  Blackstone^s  Coramentaries ;  it  will  inform 
you  that  treaties  made  by  the  King  are  to  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land ;  if  they 
are  to  have  any  efficacy,  they  must  be  the  law  of  the  land.  They  are  so  in  erery 
country."    Speech  by  Madison. 

VOL.  II.— 18 
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■ct  for  which  the  asaeut  of  that  part  of  the  Govenunent  ia 
necessary.  Congress  had  power  to  regnlafe  trade,  to  declare 
war,  to  raise  armies,  to  lay  tasee,  to  borrow  and  spend  money. 
All  these  powers  are  on  precisely  the  same  footing  in  the  Con- 
Btitntion.  This  treaty  regolates  trade.  If,  therefore,  the 
President  and  Senate,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Koase,  could 
regulate  trade,  tbey  eoald,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  House,  de- 
clare war,  raise  armies  to  carry  on  the  war,  and  collect  monej'  ■ 
to  support  the  armies.  For,  by  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  b  I 
nation  at  war,  they  might  make  the  United  States  a  party  to 
the  war,  stipulate  subsidies,  or  furnish  troops  to  be  sent  to 
Europe,  Asia,  or  the  wilds  of  Africa.  There  was  an  express 
provision,  it  was  true,  that  no  appropriation  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  an  army  should  be  made  for  more  tlian  two  years. 
This  was  a  great  security  against  a  standing  army.  But  if,  aa 
contended,  the  House  of  Representatives  cannot  deliberate  on 
appropriations  pledged  by  the  Pr^ident  and  Senate,  and  cannot 
refuse  them,  what  liindered  a  standing  army  being  kept  up  by 
provisions  in  a  treaty?  The  Constitution  was  one  of  checks 
and  limitations,  and  to  claim  that  under  such  a  govenmient, 
the  treaty-making  power  was  omnipotent,  was  utterly  inadmis- 
nhle.  I 

This,  said  a  Federalist,  might  be  true  if  treaty-making  wb0  ■ 
a  legislative  act.  But  it  is  not.  The  law  of  nations  is  one  1 
thing,  and  municipal  law  is  another  thing.  Treaties  have  to  ' 
do  with  the  former.  Legislatures  deal  with  the  latter.  Com- 
pacts, avowed  or  understood ;  customs  which  rest  on  the  general 
consent  of  nations,  imphed  from  long  usage  ;  treaties  which  are 
open  declarations  of  the  consent  of  nations ;  these  make  iip  the 
Jaw  of  nations,  and,  whenever  they  apply,  treaties  are  supreme. 
A  treaty  is  not  a  law,  but  a  compact.  Treaties  stipulate ;  a  law 
commands.  A  treaty  may  agree  that  such  a  duty  shall  be  laid, 
or  such  a  crime  punished,  but  it  cannot  lay  the  duty,  nor  inflict 
the  punisUment,  It  cannot,  therefore,  act  as  a  law,  nor  produce 
the  effect  of  legislation.  It  ia  a  compact,  nothing  but  a  com- 
pact, and  in  the  domain  of  compacts  is  supreme.  The  Le^ft- 
lature  cannot  make  a  comjiact,  neither  can  a  treaty  pass  a 
law.  By  the  Conatitution  the  President  and  tbo  Senate  may 
make  a  compact,  and  the  House  cannot  interfere.    Nor,  when 
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the  House  nndertakes  to  execute  it,  caa  the  President  and 
Senate  interfere.  Power  to  stipulate  does  not  at  all  imply 
power  to  execute.  The  two  are  as  distinct  as  signing  a  bond 
and  paying  it.  A  man  may  give  a  power  of  attorney  to  an 
agent  to  sign  a  contract  in  his  name.  But  can  the  agent  seize 
and  take  away  the  property  of  the  man  if  the  contract  is  not 
fulfilled?  Whence,  then,  these  alarms  about  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  treaty-making  power?  Whence  these  outcries 
about  the  overthrow  of  the  authority  of  the  House  ?  Whence 
these  phantoms  conjured  up  to  frighten  us  out  of  our  reason 
and  our  common  sense  ?  This  power  is  lodged,  and  very  prop- 
erly lodged,  with  the  Senate,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  House. 
Treaty-making  is  an  act  of  sovereignty,  the  Senate  is  the  only 
branch  of  Congress  in  which  State  sovereignty  is  represented ; 
to  it,  then,  belongs  this  power.  While  the  House  holds  the 
purse-strings,  while  no  treaty  can  produce  its  effects  without  a 
law,  and  while  no  law  can  pass  unless  the  representatives  con- 
cur, the  Senate  cannot  abuse  it,  and  the  liberties  of  the  people 
are  safe. 

Two  weeks  slipped  by,  and  the  debate  was  still  going  on. 
Not  till  the  twenty -fourth  of  March  did  the  Committee  divide 
on  Livingston's  resolution.  Sixty-one  were  for  it,  and  thirty- 
eight  against.  When  the  yeas  and  nays  were  called  in  the 
House,  one  member,  who  voted  No  in  committee,  changed  and 
answered  Yes.*  Livingston  and  Gallatin  were  then  sent  to 
carry  the  resolution  to  the  President.  They  reported  his  words 
to  be,  "  he  would  take  the  resolution  into  consideration." 

Washington  took  a  week  to  consider,  and,  while  he  deliber- 
ated on  the  best  form  of  answer  to  make,  the  people  grew  impa- 
tient to  know  what  he  would  do.  As  the  representative  of  all 
the  People  of  the  United  States,  he  would,  the  Federalists  de- 
clared, unquestionably  make  such  answer  as  became  him.  They 
then  went  on  to  illustrate  the  position  of  the  House  by  an  allu- 
sion to  Shakespeare :  "  I  can  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep,'' 
said  Glendower.   "  And  so  can  I,"  said  Hotspur, "  but  will  they 

*  This  made  the  yeas  62,  the  nays  87,  and  the  absentees  5.  For  the  debate  in 
fall,  see  "  Debates  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  during 
the  First  Session  of  the  Fourth  Congress.  Part  I.  Upon  the  Constitutional  Powert 
of  the  House  with  respect  to  Treaties.**    Philadelphia,  179G. 
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come  ? "    The  House,  in  the  plenitude  of  numbers,  nught  thinlc 
itself  all-powerful.    But  the  people  were  too  well  informed  to 
believe  everything  called  for  wonld  come.*    There  were  eeven 
atubbom  fafta  for  the  Democrats  to  consider.     The  papers 
asked  for  had  already  been  laid  before  the  Senate  as  the  Consti- 
tntion  required.    They  were  upon  the  tile  of  the  Senate,    This 
file  was  always  accessible.     Every  member  of  the  House  knew 
them  to  be  in  the  7ery  building  where  he  sat.     During  the 
debate  a  member  stated  that  he  had  eeen  them.     The  more 
important  had  already  been  printed  in  Randolph's  "  Vindica- 
tiou."  f     It  had,  moreover,  in  snch  cases  always  been  the  cu*-  J 
torn  of  the  House  to  ask  the  papers  of  the  Senate.     Wheal 
the«e  facts  were  considered,  what  should  be  said  of  men  who  1 
apent  eighteen  days  inventing  a  plausible  excuse  to  demand 
what  they  cuiild  with  the  utmost  ease  obtain  in  as  many  hours !  J 

The  answer  of  the  Pi-esident  to  the  committee,  said  the 
Republicans,  is  an  exact  translation  of  that  which  the  King  of 
France  used  to  make  to  such  petitions  of  his  subjects  as  he 
could  not,  in  his  wisdom,  grant.  "  Ze  roi  s'amaem,'"  was  the 
answer  of  Louis.  "  I  will  consider,"  was  the  answer  of  Wash-  i 
ington.  One  thing  was  yet  to  be  determined,  and  that  wfiB,  I 
whether  the  two  replies  had  tlie  eame  import.*  It  soon  ap- 
peared that  they  had.  On  tlie  thirtieth  of  March  the  Presi- 
dent made  an  explicit  refusal.  Thereupon  the  House,  in  a 
passion,  passed  two  resohitions.  One  disclaimed  the  wish  to 
have  "  any  agency  in  malting  treaties."  The  other  maintained 
that,  when  a  call  was  made  on  the  President  for  information, 
the  repreeentativee  were  not  bound  to  state  for  what  purpose 
it  was  wanted,  | 

By  this  time  three  more  treaties  had  been  ratified  by  the 
Senate,  had  been  sent  to  the  House,  and  had  there  been  re- 
ferred to  a  Committee  of  the  "Whole  on  the  State  of  the  [Jnion. 
The  Federalists  were  now  determined  that  the  Speaker  should 

•  Columbian  Centinel,  April  2,  1788.  J 
I  A  Vindtcntian  of  Mr.  Randolph's  RMigoatioQ,  1~9S.  I 
X  Ibid.,  Aprils,  1796.  " 

*  IndepcnclcDt  Ohroniclp,  April  T,  1T96.  Tlic  Grand  Jury  of  UiddlvBci  coun^, 
lie*  Jcraej,  eiprcued  tbeir  iletight  to  the  Court  oo  hearing  it.     Wood's  Ktiruk 

3uett»,  April  13,  nee. 

I  Pusod  April  7,  ITSS ;  yew  ST,  Bafi  16,  cm  «uh  reMtntloo. 
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Itove  his  Beat,  and  the  House  go  into  the  Oommittee  of  the 
Vhole.  The  Eepublicans  were  equally  determined  that  the 
Speaker  shonld  remam  in  his  place.  For  several  days  the 
moving  and  voting  went  on.  But  the  Federalists  triumphed. 
The  committee  was  obtained  and  a  resolution  brought  in  that 
provision  should  be  made  to  carry  out  the  treaties  lately  con- 
cluded with  Great  Britain,  with  Algiers,  with  the  Indians,  and 
with  Spain.  That  with  England  was  the  last  taken  up,  and 
the  only  one  to  provoke  long  debate.  Fourteen  days  were 
spent  in  disputing.  fTot  a  member,  able  to  address  the  House 
without  stammering  and  blushing,  failed  to  rise  and  do  so. 
But  the  speech  that  was  heard  with  the  deepest  emotion  was 
made  by  lie  Federalist  Ames. 

Fisher  Ames  was  a  native  of  Dedham,  a  country  village  not 
far  from  Boston,  and  the  chief  town  in  the  shire  of  Norfolk. 
Several  of  his  ancestors  on  his  father's  side  had  been  men  of 
ability  and  note.  One  had  been  a  churchman,  had  attained 
fame  as  a  writer  of  controversial  tracts,  had  taught  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Friesland,  had  sat  in  the  synod  of  Dort,  wrote  a 
book  still  found  in  the  theological  alcoves  of  ancient  libraries, 
and  thought  much  of  coming  to  New  England.  His  grand- 
father did  come,  and  for  many  years  prescribed  physic  and  let 
blood  for  the  people  of  Bridgewater.  His  father,  Nathaniel 
Ames,  was  likewise  a  physician,  kept  an  inn,  and,  for  thiriy-six 
years,  put  forth  the  best  Almanac  in  the  thirteen  colonies. 

In  outward  appearance,  the  "  Astronomical  Diary  or  Al- 
manac "  bore  much  likeness  to  the  works  which,  xmder  the 
name  of  Almanacs,  are  now  each  year  put  out  by  the  owners  of 
patent  bitters  and  patent  pills.  The  figure  of  a  nude  man  with 
fishes  and  rams,  twins  and  scorpions,  about  him  was  wanting, 
but  its  place  was  sometimes  taken  by  a  rude  cut  of  the  solar 
system.  On  the  following  pages,  among  prognostications  and 
forecasts  of  the  weather,  appeared  scraps  of  history,  bits  of 
verse,  saws  worthy  of  Solomon,  and  wit  as  good  as  the  best  of 
Hieracles.  Pope  and  Dryden,  Swift  and  Addison,  Thompson 
and  Milton,  were  ransacked  for  apt  phrases  and  timely  verses 
to  put  at  the  heads  of  the  pages,  above  the  calendars  of  the 
months.  Opposite  the  days,  among  warnings  of  snow-storms 
and  thunder-storms  and  late  spring,  were  sober  moral  precepts^ 
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or  bits  of  sound  advice,  conveyed  often  in  the  form  of  jest, 
list  of  poat^routes,  a  table  of  distances  between  the  chief  town^" 
receipts,  and  short  essays  completed  the  book.  Except  the 
Bible,  under  which  it  often  hung,  the  Almanac  was  the  most 
used  and  the  most  read  book  in  a  New  England  farm-house. 
To  destroy  one  was  a  piece  of  vandalism  of  which  no  child 
would  have  been  guilty.  The  numbers  were,  therefore,  suf- 
fered to  accumulate  till,  m  some  homes,  they  went  back  in  an- 
broken  succession  for  fifty  years.  They  were  the  diaries  and 
account-books,  the  calendars  and  the  journals,  the  jest-bool^ 
the  receipt-book,  the  encycloptedia,  the  household  book  of 
poetry  and  wit,  Down  the  margins  of  some,  on  the  blank 
pages  of  others,  wherever  room  could  be  found,  were  written 
all  manner  of  notes  and  comments.  One  has  been  preserved 
for  us  in  which  the  owner  carefully  copied  all  his  attempts  at 
verse.  The  possessor  of  another  made  use  of  his  to  record  the 
weight  of  his  hogs,  the  yield  of  his  turnip-patch,  who  dined 
with  him,  who  supjied  with  him,  who  holi)ed  him  with  hia 
work,  what  took  place  on  training-day,  what  occurred  on  eloo 
tion-day,  in  what  a  "  huff  "  the  "  hired  help  went  off  " ;  in  short,  J 
all  the  petty  events  of  daily  life,  f 

In  April  of  the  same  year  in  which  the  thirtieth  number 
of  the  Almanac  appeared  Fiaher  Amee  was  bom.  "When  he 
was  old  enough  and  well  enough  he  went  to  the  village  school. 
"When  liis  stock  of  knowledge  was  behevcd  to  be  equal  to  that 
of  the  master,  he  studied  at  home  or  read  Latin  with  the  mio^l 
later  of  the  village  church.  When  he  was  twelve  he  entered  I 
Harvard  College,  This  was  the  year  of  the  Boston  mnBsacre,  ' 
and  from  that  day  tiU  he  came  forth  a  graduate  of  the  college 
his  attention  was  divided  between  his  books  and  a  lively  inter- 
est in  the  pohtics  of  the  times.  At  sLxteen  he  took  hia  degree, 
and,  while  casting  about  for  a  profession,  endured  all  the  hard- 
ships of  a  pedagogue's  life.  The  multitude  of  profeasionH 
could  not  have  caused  much  doubt,  for  there  were  at  that 
flay  believed  to  be  but  three — the  ministry,  medicine,  and  the 
law.  He  chose  the  law,  and  for  some  years  copied  papers  and 
read  books  in  the  office  of  William  Tudor. 

The  field  which  tlien  lay  before  the  abli^t  of  lawyers  waa 
S»T  lees  extensive  and  far  less  lucrative  than  at  present,    Thow 
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Bands  of  cases  now  crowd  the  dockets  which  could  not  then 
have  possibly  arisen*  No  wealthy  corporations  existed,  ex- 
pending each  year  in  lawyers'  fees  enough  money  to  have  paid 
the  taxes  of  the  four  colonies  of  New  England.  Patent  law 
and  railroad  law,  the  business  of  banks  and  insurance  compa- 
nies, express  companies,  telegraph  companies  and  steamships, 
have  given  rise  to  legal  questions  of  which  neither  Parsons, 
nor  Tudor,  nor  Dexter  had  any  conception  whatever.  A  fee 
of  twenty  thousand  dollars  was  unknown ;  a  suit  involving 
fifteen  miUions  of  doUars  was  unheard  of.  Yet  the  profession 
was  not  ill  paid,  and  oflEered  many  incentives  to  bright  young 
men.  The  law  student  of  that  day  usually  began  by  offering 
his  services  to  some  lawyer  of  note,  and,  if  they  were  accepted, 
paid  a  fee  of  a  hundred  dollars,  and  began  to  read  law-books 
and  copy  briefs.  In  the  course  of  two  years  he  was  expected 
to  have  become  familiar  with  Coke  on  Littleton,  with  Woods's 
Institutes  of  Civil  Law,  with  Piggot  on  Conveyances,  with 
Bums's  Justices  of  the  Peace,  with  Hawkins's  Pleas  of  the 
Crown,  with  Skalkeld's  Reports,  with  lillie's  Abridgments, 
and  with  some  work  on  chancery  practice  and  some  work  on 
what  would  now  be  called  international  law.  This  accom- 
plished, his  patron  would  take  him  into  court,  seat  him  at  the 
lawyers'  table,  whisper  to  the  gentlemen  present,  and,  with 
their  consent,  would  rise  and  ask  leave  of  the  Court  to  present 
a  young  man  for  the  oath  of  an  attorney.  The  Court  would 
ask  if  the  bar  consented.  The  lawyers  would  then  bow.  The 
patron  would  vouch  for  the  morals  and  learning  of  his  young 
friend,  and  the  oath  would  be  administered  by  the  clerk.  This 
done,  the  new  attorney  would  be  introduced  to  the  bar  and 
carried  off  to  the  nearest  tavern  where  health  and  prosperity 
would  be  drunk  to  him  in  bumpers  of  strong  punch. 

When  this  experience  came  to  Ames  the  war  for  independ- 
ence was  fast  drawing  to  a  close.  The  finances  of  the  country 
were  in  confusion,  the  old  red  money  had  ceased  to  pass  cur- 
rent, prices  had  gone  up,  discontent  had  become  general,  and 
delegates  from  every  part  of  Massachusetts  had  gathered  at 
Concord  to  debate  upon  their  ills.  They  resolved  that  the 
price  of  clothes  and  food  should  be  regulated  by  law,  and  ad- 
journed.    In  the  fall  of  1781  they  again  met,  and  with  those 
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who  came  from  the  town  of  Dedham  was  Fisher  Ames, 
told  the  convention,  in  subBtance,  that  the  cost  of  a  bushel  of 
potatoes  or  a  sack  of  corn  was  aomething  which  conid  not  be 
regulated  by  the  will  of  a  few  delegates  or  by  the  esecution  of 
a  rigorous  law ;  that  the  ills  of  which  they  complained  were 
such  as  always  caoae,  soonej  or  later,  to  men  who  could  not  see 
any  difEerence  between  a  silver  shilling  stamped  in  a  die  and  a 
paper  shilling  printed  in  a  press ;  and  that  the  only  cure  was 
a  sturdy  patriotism  and  patience  hopeful  to  the  last.  Thence- 
forth he  was  a,  public  man.  He  furnished  political  papers  to 
the  Independent  Chronicle.  He  sat  in  the  convention  that 
ratified  the  Constitution,  was  sent  to  the  G-eneral  Court,  and 
went  to  Congress  as  the  first  representative  of  the  Suffolk  Dift- 
triet.  The  four  IIouBea  which  had  since  assembled  had  not 
been  wanting  in  orators  nor  in  debaters  ;  but  the  members  of 
none  had  listened  to  so  fine  a  speech  as  that  in  which  Ames, 
on  the  twenty-eighth  of  April,  1706,  supjKirted  the  motion  to 
appropriate  money  to  cany  the  hated  treaty  into  effect. 

Congress  then  met  in  a  plain  brick  building  which,  greatly 
altered  and  somewhat  worn  by  time,  still  stands  La  Philadel- 
phia, close  to  Indepondeneo  Hall,     The  chamber  of  the  repre- 
sentatives was  upon  the  ground  fioor ;  the  Senate  occupied  the 
room  above.*     There  uo  idle  spectators  were  suffered  to  come, 
for  the  Senate  always  sat  with  closed  doors.    In  the  room  below 
a  gallery  was  provided  for  the  public,  and,  even  when  the  <3 
bates  were  the  dullest,  was  genei-ally  full.     From  the  gallei 
the  spectator  looked  down  upon  the  House.     On  a  low  pla 
form  was  the  Speaker.     At  his  left  hand  were  the  reporteiB,  ' 
while  before  him,  in  three  semicircular  rows,  were  the  seats  of 
one  hundred  and  four  representatives  of  the  fifteen  States. 
The  chair  of  Ames  had,  during  the  early  part  of  the  session, 
been  empty,  for  he  had  now  become  a  prey  to  that  malady 
which  made  the  remainder  of  his  life  one  long  disease.     Hia 
health  was  broken,  his  spirits  were  gone.     Tet  he  could  not, 
as  tlie  time  for  voting  drew  near,  keep  silent.     When  he  stood 

■  For  ■  denoription  of  the  rooms  of  the  ScnaM  >nil  Boiiai;,  «ce  a  letter  of 
Theoph.  Brmlbiiry  to  his  diughler.  Also,  the  InsuEuraJ  AdJpens  ol  J.  W,  W»l. 
Uce  before  tho  Hi»toHc»1  Societj  of  Pcnnpylvsiila.  pp.  B8-aB.  For  a  view  of  th» 
nprawntattTM'  room,  lee  the  Htricature  ot  Uu  Lfon-Origwold  Offii. 
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up  to  speak  the  Republicans  claimed  a  majority  of  six.  Wken 
he  sat  down  they  hastened  to  adjourn  lest  the  motion  should 
be  carried  against  them.  When  the  vote  was  taken,  forty- 
nine  were  for  the  resolution  and  forty-nine  against.  The 
easting  vote  of  the  chairman  sent  it  from  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  to  the  House.  There,  on  the  thirtieth  of  April,  a 
resolution  declaring  it  expedient  to  pass  the  laws  necessary  to 
carry  the  treaty  into  effect  was  agreed  to,  fifty-one  to  forty- 
eight  As  the  Clerk  called  the  roll  for  the  yeas  and  nays, 
one  noted  RepubKcan  did  not  answer  to  his  name.  William 
Findley,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  not  in  his  seat,  and  wsb  soon 
called  on  by  his  constituents  to  say  why.  He  had,  he  stated, 
stepped  out  of  the  House  for  one  moment  to  attend  to  a 
trunk;  he  wished  to  send  it  home  to  Pittsburg.  The  stage 
was  about  to  start,  he  hurried  away  to  lock  the  trunk,  and, 
when  he  returned,  the  voting  was  over.  His  enemies  declared 
the  excuse  a  poor  one.  Could  he  not  have  left  the  key  with 
a  friend?  Was  he  afraid  the  friend  might  lift  the  lid  and 
look  in  ?  And  if  the  friend  did,  what  would  be  seen  ?  Frendi 
gold  ?  *  The  Republicans  wished  most  heartily  that  Mr.  Find- 
ley  had  been  in  the  trunk,  and  the  trunk  carried  out  and  laid 
in  some  quiet  cemetery.f 

While  the  matter  was  still  being  debated,  unmistakable 
language  came  up  from  the  people  and  the  press.  K,  it  was 
said,  the  House  violates  the  treaty,  it  will  do  so  by  the  votes 
of  the  members  from  the  southern  States.  Such  a  vote  must 
surely  be  followed  by  one  result,  and  that  is  the  breaking  np 
of  the  Union.  The  men  of  the  North  have  been  over-generous 
and  patient  toward  the  men  of  the  South.  They  fought  the 
battles  of  the  South  in  the  late  war ;  they  fed  and  clothed  the 
army ;  they  won  independence ;  they  gave  the  South  one  fourth 
more  representation  than  it  justly  deserves,  and  even  now  offer 
to  pay  the  debts  of  the  delinquent  southern  States.  Yet  these 
States  are  not  satisfied.  They  insist  on  a  violation  of  national 
faith.  Let  this  be  done,  and  the  people  of  the  North  will  con- 
sider it  a  throw  of  the  gauntlet ;  the  challenge  will  be  accepted, 

and  they  will  hasten  to  rid  themselves  of  a  weight  that  has 

»  —  II* 

♦  Pittsburg  Gazette,  July  9,  1*796 ;  also,  July  16,  1796. 
t  Ibid.,  July  16,  1796. 
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long  hong  like  a  millstone  abont  the  neck  of  their  proflperity. 
Alarmed  at  the  near  prospect  o£  a  war,  men  of  every  occupa- 
tion began  to  cut  down  their  expensee  aud  to  stop  taking  risks. 
In  a  little  while  business  was  almost  euspended.  The  ineup- 
anee  companies  ceased  underwriting.  Ships  were  hauled  up. 
The  banks  refused  to  discount.  Stocks  went  down.  Produce 
of  every  kind  found  no  sale.*  From  Saleni,  from  Beverly,  from 
Ifewburyport,  from  Marblehead  aud  Hingham,  from  Provi- 
dence and  Hartford,  came  up  memorialfi  signed  by  hundreds 
of  names,  and  begging  that  the  treaty  should  be  carried  into 
efEect.f  One  from  Baltimore  had  six  hundred  signatures.  J 
One  from  Boston  was  said  to  have  been  carried  by  almost  two 
thouHond  votes."  Thence  it  was  sent  out  to  all  the  towns  in 
the  State.  In  some,  meetings  were  called  to  sigu  it.  In  others 
it  was  handed  about  from  man  to  man.  In  still  others 
the  dergy,  as  the  ministers  of  peace,  were  urged  to  step 
their  societies  after  divine  service  aud  have  the  memorial 
signed.  |  Will  you,  said  the  Federalists,  support  Washington 
or  Gallatin?  Will  you  prostrate  your  General  in  war  and 
your  President  in  i)eace,  the  laws  of  your  country,  and  the  ftU- 
thority  of  your  Senate  at  the  feet  of  au  itinerant  Genevan,  the 
prime  minioter  of  the  Western  insurrection,  the  assuming 
foreigner  whose  machinations  have  cost  the  country  twelvftJ 
hundred  thousand  dollars!  Or  will  you  support  The  Haal 
and  the  Senate  J  ■*■ 

Will  yon,  said  the  Republicans,  support  your  representa- 
tives in  Congress,  or  will  you  throw  down  all  constitutional 
power  and   place   the   whole   Government  in   the  hands   o£  ■ 
twenty-one !  (>     If  this  be  your  object  then  sign  this  royald 
proclamation,  this  circular  letter  of  tlie  self-created  society  at  J 
Boston.  I     All  the  ills  set  forth  in  the  scriptures  as  belonging 
to  the  day  of  judgment  are  promised  those  who  withhold 

*  Cnnnootlcut  Cniir&nt.  A|>ri1  37,  I'lOfi.  Uits9achuBett8  Hercurf,  April 
1796.     Bo9lon  Qaxetle.  Uaj  3,  1794. 

f  Coltimbian  Ccniinel,  Afiril  27,  1706;  Uajl.'I,  11.14,  1796.  Hosucbi 
H«rear.T,  April  36,  I7!)S.    Guottc  of  the  ITnlMiI  &UI«s,  April  27,  38,  179S. 

t  MMSBchuMtU  Mercurj,  April  29,  1796.  ■  Ibid.,  April  S8, 

j  Coliimhikn  rcntiitel,  Apnl  30,  1796.     Independent  Chronicle,  Mtj  G,  1796, 

A  OolumblftD  CvD'-inpl,  April  sn,  1796, 

t  BosMtt  Gtwtte,  April  30,  ITUO.         }  Independent  Chioiiiolc,  Ha;  6,  ITOt 
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their  hands.*  But  who  are  they  who  sign?  Stock-jobbers 
and  land-jobbers,  bank-men  and  placemen,  pensioners,  aristo- 
crats, and  the  old  Tories  we  have  suffered  to  live  in  our 
midst.t  Sign  the  petition  or  you  will  have  war,  is  the  lan- 
guage of  a  certain  merchant  who  figures  much  as  the  chairman 
of  public  meetings.  What!  Great  Britain  declare  war  at  a 
time  when  she  is  on  the  brink  of  ruin !  When  we  are  the 
only  prop  that  has  so  long  upheld  her !  When  we  have  in 
our  banks,  in  our  stocks,  in  debts  due  her  subjects,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars !  When  she  may,  with  perfect  impunity, 
impress  as  many  of  our  sailors  and  take  as  much  of  our  goods 
as  she  needs!:]:  The  man  who  uttered  such  a  thought  was 
wrong  in  his  head,  or  had  been  bribed  with  British  gold.  The 
cry  of  War !  War !  had  been  started  to  frighten  foolish  and  un- 
thinking men  into  putting  on  the  treaty  yoke.  Then,  when 
the  merchant  finds  that  his  property  depends  on  British  leni- 
ty ;  when  the  young  American  is  crowded  from  business  by 
British  agents ;  when  the  farmer  finds  the  fifteen  millions  due 
to  British  merchants  must  be  paid  by  him ;  when  thousands  of 
suits  spring  up  under  the  legal  impediment  clause ;  when  law- 
yers and  not  merchants  reap  the  blessings  of  the  treaty ;  when 
British  influence  pervades  every  quarter  of  the  United  States, 
then,  if  not  till  then,  will  the  people  understand  that  they  have 
been  duped  and  brought  to  ruin  by  Camillus  and  his  friends.* 
Did  the  "  friends  to  order,"  who  were  wearing  out  their  shoes 
bearing  memorials  about  the  streets  for  signatures,  really  believe 
that  the  whole  commercial  conduct  of  Britain  would  change 
the  moment  the  treaty  was  declared  law?  Would  she  issue  no 
more  orders  in  council  ?  Would  she  put  a  stop  to  the  piracies, 
to  the  insults,  and  the  injuries  so  long  inflicted  on  our  seamen 
and  our  ships  ?  These  injuries  the  New  York  merchants  de- 
clared had  been  greatly  overstated.  It  was  not  true  that  fear 
of  impressment  had  kept  sailors  from  serving  in  merchant 
ships.  The  seamen  made  no  complaints,  and,  if  they  were  con- 
tent, why  were  the  printers  so  ready  to  complain  for  them  ? 
To  make  such  a  declaration,  the  printers  retorted,  was  quite  in 
accordance  with  the  character  of  the  merchants.     They  had 

»■■  '■  ■  ■».^  ■  ■■■■  ■■■■■■^■■■1    ^^^^— ^^i— ^»       M    I  ■— ^^^— ^^^^^.^M ^B^ 

*  Boston  Gkizette,  May  2, 1796.  X  Ibid. 

f  Ibid.  *  Independent  Ghroniole,  Maj  2, 1796b 
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called  the  treaty  a  good  one,  aod  men  who  conld  Bay  that  were 
capable  of  saying  anything.  If  the  sailors  were  content,  why 
were  the  ofiJcea  of  British  and  American  notaries  full  of  their 
protefite  ?  If  they  were  ao  ready  to  ehip,  why  bad  their  wages 
BO  mucJi  increased  ?  *  The  truth  wae,  the  condnct  of  Great 
Britain  had  never  been  so  impudent  and  ebanieful  as  since  the 
framing  of  the  treaty.  Scarce  a  week  passed  but  two  or  three 
vesaelB  came  into  port  with  seamen  missing,  and  with  long  ^ 
tales  of  insult  and  abuse.  I 

The  eliarge  wae  a  bold  one.  But,  in  support  of  it,  the  news- 
papers began  to  publish  every  scrap  of  information  that  could 
be  collected  from  the  log-books  of  ships,  or  the  correspondence 
of  their  readers.  The  Rebecca,  of  Newbiiryport,  had  a  mate 
and  four  hands  pressed  at  Port  Royal,  Jamaica,  The  Diana 
was  hurried  at  Martinique.  Four  more  were  condemned  at  St. 
Geoige's  after  a  mock  trial  four  hours  long.  Seventeen  cap- 
tains at  Jamaica  complained  of  the  bmtal  conduct  of  a  priva- 
teer. The  Aurora,  under  the  head  of  British  Amity,  pablisbed 
accounts  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  forty  cases  of  a  similar 
kind.  Long  after  the  treaty  had  eeaflcd  to  be  delmted  the  table 
of  the  House  continued  to  be  whitened  with  petitions  from  far- 
away country  towns.  On  the  fifth  of  May  the  people  of  Pitts- 
burg declared  that  the  treaty  was  uneqnal  and  imconstitutional, 
that  the  House  had  a  right  to  withhold  the  needed  money,  and 
that  the  earnest  wish  of  the  meeting  was,  that  it  sbould-f  Two 
memoriak  against  the  treaty  came  from  North  Carolina.  That  j 
from  Edenton  bore  sixteen  hundred  and  eighty-three  r 
and  that  from  Oamden  county  two  hundred  and  one.  Tha  J 
House  was  then  debating  the  admission  of  Tennessee  to  ths  I 
Union. 

That  splendid  re^on  had  been  ceded  to  Congress  for  the 
last  time  in  1792,  and  then  contained  a  population  of  thirty- 
five  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety-one.  But  so  many  set 
tiers  had  since  come  in,  and  so  many  farms  and  settlements  had 
since  been  laid  out,  that,  when  a  census  was  taken  in  1795,  the  J 
freemen  of  the  territory  numbered  sisty-six  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  forty -nine,  and  the  slaves  ten  thouaand  seven  hundred 
and  thirteen.    These  were  settled  on  two  great  areas.    One  lay 


•  ArgM,  April  le,  int. 
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along  the  Cumberland  river,  with  Nashyille  for  the  chief  town. 
The  other  was  in  the  rich  mountain  valleys  through  which  the 
Holston  winds  down  to  the  Tennessee.  Between  the  two  lay 
three  hundred  miles  of  wilderness.*  Along  the  n^arrow  trace 
that  joined  the  settlements  the  traveller  would  see  a  few 
houses,  and  meet  with  a  few  men.  But  the  men  were  far 
from  social,  and  the  houses  a  day's  journey  apart.  If,  toward 
nightfall,  he  should  come  upon  a  lonely  cabin,  and  the  owner 
be  at  home,  he  could,  for  a  round  sum,  f  obtain  pasturage  for 
his  horses,  some  corn-bread,  some  butter,  and  some  milk  for 
himself,  and  leave  to  sleep  on  a  blanket  on  the  cabin-floor.  If 
the  man  were  away,  the  women  would  not  admit  him  to  the 
house  on  any  terms,  and  he  must  pass  the  night  hungry  in  the 
woods.  When  he  reached  KnoxviUe  he  would  be  in  tie  chief 
city  of  the  territory.  There  were  the  most  houses.  There 
were  the  most  men.  There  was  the  only  newspaper,  and 
there,  in  January,  1796,  a  convention  gathered  to  frame  a  con- 
stitution for  the  State.  Four  months  later  the  Governor  had 
been  elected,  the  Legislature  chosen,  and  the  two  senators  on 
their  way  to  Philadelphia.  The  Governor  was  Oitizen  John 
Sevier.  William  Blount  and  William  Cocke  were  the  senar 
tors,  and  Andrew  Jackson  the  representative  sent  to  the  next 
session  of  Congress.  On  the  fourth  of  May,  Sevier,  in  the 
presence  of  both  Houses,  took  the  oath  of  office,  if 

The  Federalists,  however,  were  not  disposed  to  admit  the 
State  at  once.  The  presidential  election  was  close  at  hand. 
Tennessee  was  strongly  Eepublican,  and  to  make  it  the  six- 
teenth State  would  therefore  be  adding  three  Republican  votes 
to  the  electoral  college.  But  they  could  not  command  a  ma- 
jority, and,  on  the  last  day  of  the  session,  the  biU  admitting 
the  State  was  passed.  This  was  the  first  of  June,  and  on  the 
first  of  June  the  British  were,  under  the  hated  treaty  of  Mr. 
Jay,  to  surrender  the  frontier  posts. 

^  .  ■  I  -  — ■ 1 r-M-T m-^ 

♦  "  Thia  wilderness  properly  commences  about  sixty-two  miles  from  Nashyillei 
though  the  whole  of  i/uU  distance  is  scarcely  better  than  a  wilderness  after  you 
proceed  about  half  a  dozen  miles  from  the  town."  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Unsettled 
Parts  of  North  America  in  1796  and  1797.     Bailey,  pp.  416,  416. 

f  " .  .  .  The  idea  of  their  being  hospitable  and  doing  a  kindness  to  etrangen 
for  nothing  is  false."     Ibid.,  p.  416. 

X  Aurora,  May  7,  1796. 


Detroit  alone  was  worthy  to  be  caUed  a  town.  The  place 
was  founded  in  1683,  and,  except  in  population,  had  never  taken 
one  step  forward  since  the  tirat  hut  was  put  up  on  the  straits. 
The  inhabitante  wore  believed  to  numher  three  thousand.  In 
language  and  customs  they  were  French.  In  religion  they  were 
Roman  Catholiee.  In  knowledge  of  the  affaire  of  the  world 
they  were  extremely  ignorant.  For  a  hundred  years  the  farms 
of  precisely  the  same  size  had  been  kept  in  the  same  famiHes, 
and  cultivated  with  the  same  kind  of  implements  in  the  same 
way.  The  house  of  each  farmer  was  close  to  the  road,  and  the 
road  was  cloee  to  the  water's  edge.  Near  each  house  was  an 
orchard,  and  in  each  orchard  the  same  land  of  fruit-trees  were 
to  be  seen.  Yeai*  after  year  the  same  crops  were  raised  in 
the  same  succession.  When  a  patch  of  land  became  exhausted 
it  was  suffered  to  lie  fallow.  Of  the  value  of  manure  the 
fanners  knew  nothing,  and  wantonly  flimg  the  yieid  of  the 
barn-yard  into  the  waters  of  the  straits.  To  go  to  church  regu- 
larly, to  perform  their  rehgious  duties  strictly,  to  fast,  to  con- 
fess, and  to  pay  their  tithes  to  the  priest  promptly,  waa  with 
them  the  chief  duty  of  man.  The  priest  was  the  one  being  on 
earth  to  whom  tliey  looked  up  with  mingled  love  and  awe. 
He  was  their  spiritual  and  their  temporal  guide.  He  healed 
all  qnarrels  and  adjusted  all  disputes.  With  courts  and  judges, 
lawyers  and  jnries,  they  wonld  have  nothing  to  do.  Indeed, 
the  first  appearance  of  such  among  them  was  the  occasion  of 
bh  outbuiKt  of  indignation  which  was  with  difficulty  soothed. 
Many  resolved  to  dwell  no  longer  in  a  land  where  life  and 
property  were  at  the  disposal  of  godless  men,  gathered  their 
goods  and  went  over  the  border  to  the  Canadian  side.  The 
town  proper  was  made  up  of  the  fort,  the  battery,  and  a  col- 
lection of  ugly  houses  surrounded  by  a  high  stockade.  The 
gtreets  were  a  rod  wide,  and  the  inhabitants  ehietly  engaged 
in  the  fur  trade.  A  few  went  out  to  the  trapping  grounds 
themselves.  Othera  sent  out  Pawnee  Indians  whom  they  had 
purchased  and  made  slaves.* 

*  Notos  on  the  Eailj  SvttlcmGnt  of  tlie  Kartliwcatcni  Tcrrttoiy.  Jacob  Bar. 
nel,  pp.  2BI-2SE.  A  Topognipbical  DcacriptioD  of  VirgiDi]t.  PennajlTanu,  Uuj- 
Und,  sad  North  Carolina,  etc,  utc.     B;  Tbonus  IlatchiuB,  Gftptain  ia  the  Siitletb 
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But,  while  the  British  were  quitting  the  posts  upon  the 
frontier,  the  forts  and  towns  upon  the  Mississippi  were  still 
held  by  Spain.  After  fifteen  years  of  fruitless  negotiation,  a 
treaty  with  his  Catholic  Majesty  had  at  last  been  made.  In  it, 
among  rules  for  the  government  of  neutrals,  and  promises  to 
discountenance  Indian  aggressions  and  the  fitting  out  of  priva- 
teers,  were  concessions  for  which  the  United  States  had  long 
sought  in  vain.  The  Mississippi  was  to  be  opened.  New  Or- 
leans was  made  a  port  of  deposit  for  three  years.  The  thirty- 
first  degree  of  latitude  was  declared  part  of  the  boundary  of 
the  United  States  upon  the  south.  But  even  this  excellent 
treaty  seemed,  for  a  time,  Kkely  to  fail.  The  work  of  John 
Jay  had  given  much  offence  to  Spain.  It  had,  she  claimed, 
done  her  grievous  wrong,  and,  till  this  wrong  was  righted,  she 
would  not  give  up  the  garrisoned  towns  upon  the  river,  nor 
run  out  the  boundary  line  which  separated  her  possessions 
from  the  possessions  of  the  United  States.  When  this  waa 
known,  men  of  both  parties  were  greatly  enraged.  Is  there, 
exclaimed  the  Republicans,  is  there  to  be  no  end  to  the  miser- 
ies brought  down  upon  our  country  by  this  shameful  treaty  of 
Grenville  and  Jay  ?  Is  every  man's  hand  against  us  ?  Are  we 
to  be  involved  in  war  with  every  nation  of  the  earth  in  order 
that  we  may  pay  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  to  British  factors, 
and  go  to  the  Indies  in  seventy-ton  ships  ?  The  Federalists  in« 
sisted  with  much  tnith  that  the  behavior  of  Spain  had  been 
dictated  by  the  Directory  of  France. 

The  acts  of  the  Republic  had  long  ceased  to  be  friendly, 
and  were  soon  to  become  insulting.  On  the  fifteenth  of  Feb- 
ruary Monroe  had  been  informed  of  the  three  resolutions 
of  the  Directory  of  France.  Adet  was  to  be  recalled,  the 
treaty  with  the  United  States  was  at  an  end,  and  a  minister 
wafi  soon  to  be  sent  over  to  make  a  formal  declaration  of  tlie 
many  grievances  of  France.  The  next  day  Monroe  asked 
to  be  heard.  He  assured  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
that  nothing  but  evil  could  come  of  the  mission.  It  would 
be  misunderstood  in  America.  The  hope  of  making  it 
brilliant  would  lead  to  excessive  demands  by  France.  For- 
eign nations  would  no  sooner  hear  of  it  than  they  would  start 
intrigu??  t<i  draw  the  two  repubUcs  farther  aad  farther  apart 
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It  would  destroy  that  good  will  toward  France  wliicli  her  gen- 
eroTia  policy  toward  American  merchantmen  had  begun  to 
produce.* 

The  reply  of  the  French  Minister  wae  cold  and  brief. 
There  were  many  causes  of  complaint  against  the  United  States. 
The  treaty  with  England  whb  but  one  of  tliem.  It  had  de- 
Btroyed  the  treaty  with  France.  Thinking  the  conduct  of 
America  unfriendly,  the  Directory  felt  in  duty  bonnd  to  say 
BO.  The  mode  of  making  tliia  statement  had  lieen  deemed 
mild  and  reapectfuL  He  would,  howe^-er,  make  known  to  the 
Directory  what  Monroe  had  said.t  Three  weeks  later  Monroe 
appeared  before  the  Director)'  in  council  assembledj  asked  them 
to  have  the  complaints  laid  before  him,  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
A£airB  bidden  to  receive  his  reply,  and  that,  mcanwiiile,  the 
envoy  ehoald  not  be  sent.  X  The  request  was  granted,  and 
in  four  days  a  copy  of  the  oomplalnta  was  in  his  hands." 
They  were  three  in  number.  The  treaties  with  France  had  not 
been  carried  out.  The  insult  to  Fauchet  by  Captain  Home 
of  the  Africa  had  not  been  atoned.  A  treaty  had  been  made 
with  England  sacriJtcing  an  ancient  connection  with  France 
and  the  least  contested  neutral  rights.  Monroe  etrore  hard 
to  reraovo  each  one,  |  but  to  his  reply  the  French  gave  little 
heed.  Though  the  letter  was  written  on  the  fifteenth  of 
March,  no  notice  was  taken  of  it  till  the  seventh  of  July.* 
The  hope  of  seeing  the  minister  depart  for  America  bad,  he 
was  told,  caused  tiie  delay.  (}  For  a  while  Monroe  was  left 
to  wonder  who  this  minister  would  bo.  When  he  heard  the 
man  was  Mangonrit,  he  protested  with  vigor.  Mangourit  bad 
once  been  Consul  at  Charleston,  had  there  given  great  ofFence 
to  the  Government,  had  gone  back  to  France,  and  was  now 
filling  the  petty  place  of  secretary  to  the  embasay  at  the 
Court  of  Spain.  J  Once  more  the  Directory  gave  way,  with- 
drew the  appointment  of  Mangourit,^  recalled  Adet,  and 
bade  him,  ere  he  left,  declare  to  the  United  States  that  the 
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ancient  treaty  of  alliance  ^th  France  was  at  an  end.^ 
When  Adet  received  his  InatractionB  the  presidential  election 
was  near  at  hand. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our  country  the  office 
of  President  was  open  to  competition.  Twice  had  Washington 
been  chosen  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  electoral  college, 
and  twice  inaugurated  with  the  warmest  approbation  of  the 
whole  people.  But  the  times  had  greatly  changed.  In  1789 
and  1792  every  man  was  for  him.  In  1796,  in  every  town  and 
city  of  the  land  were  men  who  denounced  him  as  an  aristo* 
crat,  as  a  monocrat,  as  an  Anglomaniac,  and  who  never  men-^ 
tioned  his  name  without  rage  in  their  hearts  and  curses  on 
their  lips.  Yet,  much  as  his  popularity  had  suffered,  it  was 
still  great  and  powerful,  and  thousands  of  men  in  the  Re- 
publican party  would  gladly  have  seen  him  seated  for  a  third 
term  in  the  presidential  chair.  But  he  would  not,  and,  on  the 
seventeenth  of  September,  made  public  his  farewell  address. 

Had  it  been  a  second  proclamation  of  neutrality,  or  an 
^pen  declaration  of  war  against  the  French,  it  could  not  have 
provoked  more  angry  and  ill-timed  replies.  His  character, 
said  one,  having  been  founded  on  false  appearances,  can  only 
be  respectable  while  it  is  not  known.  His  temper  is  arbitrary^ 
His  disposition  is  avaricious.  He  has  a  great  passion  for  being 
seen.  Without  any  skill  as  a  soldier  he  has  crept  into  fame 
by  the  places  he  has  held  and  by  the  success  of  the  cause  he 
espoused.  Nor  will  the  schemes  of  finance  he  has  favored 
add  much  to  his  renown.  If  it  be  a  merit  to  have  laid  a  tax 
that  raised  an  insurrection,  then  he  shares  it  with  the  British 
ministers  who  provoked  the  Revolutionary  War.  If  it  be  a 
merit  to  have  burdened  the  many  to  enrich  the  few,  then  he 
shares  it  with  that  infatuated  monarch  who  brought  about  the 
present  state  of  France.  If  it  be  a  merit  to  have  bound  the 
American  aristocracy  to  its  Government  by  a  large  and  ever- 
lasting debt,  then  he  shares  it  with  that  British  monarch  who 
drove  the  Stuarts  from  their  throne.  History  will  yet  tear 
the  page  devoted  to  his  praise.  It  was  France  and  his  country 
that,  in  defiance  of  England,  gave  him  fame,  and  it  is  France 
and  his  country  that  will,  in  defiance  of  England,  take  that 

*  Monroe's  Yiew,  No.  zzxix. 
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fame  away.*  Once  his  conduct  bad  been  guided  hy  candor. 
Of  late  he  had  sadly  departed  from  that  wise  coarse.  He  bad 
refused  to  the  representatives  of  the  people  the  papers  they 
had  a  right  to  eee.  From  that  moment  the  brightness  of  his 
countenance  faded.  The  glory  that  once  shone  round 
dissolved  in  mist.  The  enemies  of  liberty  and  his  cot 
claimed  him  as  their  own,  and  the  name  of  Washington 
from  the  high  level  of  Solon  and  Lycorgus  to  the  mean  rank 
of  a  Dutch  Btadtholder,  or  the  insignificance  of  a  Venetian 
doge.  Posterity  would  look  in  vain  for  any  marks  of  wisdom 
in  his  administration.  They  would,  instead,  behold  a  funding 
system,  the  worst  of  all  diseases  that  ever  inflict  a  State.  They 
would  see  an  excise  arming  freemen  against  their  fellow-men, 
and  they  would  say  the  great  champion  of  American  Liberty 
retained  the  barbarous  usages  of  the  feudal  system  by  keeping 
men  in  livery,  and,  twenty  years  after  the  founding  of  tha 
Republic,  still  owned  fipe  hundred  slaves-t 

One  passage  of  the  address  gave  especial  o2ence. 
our  true  policy,"  wrote  the  President,  "  to  steer  clear  of  pei^'' 
manent  alliances  with  any  portion  of  the  foreign  world." 
What  did  this  mean  ?  Why  were  the  United  States  on  a  sud- 
den cautioned  not  to  extend  their  connections  with  European 
powers?  The  reason  was  plain.  Washington  had  lately  forced 
the  United  States  into  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain.  The  treaty 
gave  great  privileges  to  England,  and  now,  lest  similar  conces- 
sions should  be  granted  to  France,  he  woidd  have  all  political 
connections  with  Europe  close.  :f  Even  whpn  his  successor  had 
been  chosen,  the  meanest  of  all  motives  was  dwiared  to  be  the 
cause  of  the  farewell  address.  His  refusal  to  be  a  third  time 
a  candidate  was  said  to  spring  from  a  knowledge  that  he 
would  not  be  elected,  not  from  a  want  of  ambition  nor  lust  of 
power.  Many  Bepablicans,  as  he  well  knew,  were  determined 
to  give  him  opposition,  and  the  nature  of  the  Government 

•  Bemsrlia  ocoMioncd  by  ihi  late  conduct  of  Mr.  Waabin^n  m  Presidentil 
ot  the  United  States,  t7B7.  ,| 

t  A  Letter  to  George  WHrhingtoiu  Prepidont  of  the  United  SUtes,  coDtBinfaif 
Strictures  on  hia  Address  of  the  17th  Reptember,  1796,  iioiif<ring  his  RelinqulBh- 
menC  ot  the  Prcsidentisl  Office,  Jasper  Dnight,  1T9S.  D"ight  wis  Duane,  atter- 
*ard  of  the  Aurora.  Bee  A  Word  to  Federalists  and  to  tliosc  who  love  the  UeiB- 
017  of  Wuhington,  p.  11.  }  Argua,  October  1< 
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promised  success  to  the  plan.  Nothing  would  have  been 
easier  than  to  have  made  him  Vice-President  The  Repub- 
licans had  but  to  unite  on  Adams,  and  the  thing  was  done. 
Washington  knew  this,  and,  to  save  himself  the  shame  of  being 
superseded,  cunningly  resigned.  Adams  had  been  objected  to 
as  an  aristocrat.  He  was  so  only  in  theory ;  Washington  was 
one  in  practice.  Adams  had  the  simplicity  of  a  Republican, 
but  Washington  had  the  ostentation  of  an  Eastern  padiaw.* 

When,  however,  it  was  known  that  Washington  would  not 
serve  again,  the  merits  of  a  number  of  candidates  were  urged 
and  discussed.  Some  were  for  Hamilton.  Some  were  for 
Patrick  Henry.  Some  declared  the  fittest  man  for  the  place 
was  John  Jay.f  No  one  was  formally  named,  for  the  Con- 
stitution was  still  construed  according  to  the  letter,  and  the 
electoral  college  made  the  choice.  Few  of  the  electors  were 
pledged,  and  the  election  was  not  determined  till  the  day 
whereon  they  met.  The  canvassing,  the  lampooning,  the 
handbilling,  therefore,  did  not  end  in  November,  but  went  on 
with  increasing  virulence  tiU  the  January  morning  when  the 
electors  cast  their  votes.  Long  ere  that  time  it  was  qidte 
clear  that  John  Adams  and  Thomas  Jefi^erson  were  the  two 
between  wliom  the  contest  for  the  Presidency  lay. 

And  who,  it  was  asked,  is  John  Adams?  Did  anybody 
ever  hear  of  him  till  seven  citizens  of  Boston  were  massacred 
by  the  British  ?  Every  one  of  the  murderers  deserved  to  have 
been  dragged  to  the  nearest  gallows  and  hanged.  But  they 
were  not,  and  only  eight  of  them,  with  a  captain  named  Pres- 
ton, were  seized  and  put  on  trial.  Though  the  whole  town  of 
Boston  was  explored  but  two  lawyers  could  be  found  hardy 
enough  to  defend  them,  and  John  Adams  of  Braintree  was 
one.  A  hundred  guineas,  a  sight  Adams  had  never  seen 
in  his  life  before,  dazed  him.  He  took  the  case  and  Pres- 
ton was  acquitted.  To  destroy  the  odium  of  this  act,  Adams 
at  once  became  a  violent  patriot,  deluded  the  people   as 

he  had  deluded  the  Court,  and   Massachusetts  sent  him  to 

^  — • —  » 

*  Columbian  Centinel,  December  81,  1796.    Aurora,  December,  1796. 

f  President  II.  Being  observations  on  the  late  official  address  of  George 
Washington ;  designed  to  promote  the  interest  of  a  certain  candidate  for  the  EXt 
eeatiye,  and  to  explode  the  pretension  of  others.     1796. 
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CongresB,  and  CoDgresa  Bent  him  to  France.  There  he  waa 
the  butt  of  ridicule.  The  wits  called  liira  Crispiii,  because  he 
was  the  sou  of  a  shoemaker.  Many  a  night  "  Ne  sutor  ultra 
crepidam"  was  written  on  the  panels  of  liia  coach.  Was 
such  a  man  to  bo  made  chief  magistrate  of  America  J  From 
France  he  was  sent  to  Holland,  and  from  Holland  to  London, 
where  he  wrote  a  hook,*  and  in  the  book  proved  himself  the 
advocate  of  kingly  government  He  would  have  a  titled  no- 
bility to  form  an  upper  House  and  keep  down  the  swinish 
maltitude  under  their  feet.  He  would  deprive  the  people  of 
a  voice  in  the  election  of  their  President  and  Senate,  and  make 
both  hereditary.  Did  a  free  people  want  this  champion  of 
kings  and  ranks  and  titles  to  he  their  President  ?  He  eurely 
would  be,  unlesa,  ou  the  fourth  day  of  November,  they  turned 
out  and  hy  their  votes  called  forth  Thomas  Jefferson,  the 
friend  of  the  people,  a  Repubhcan  in  principles  and  in  man- 
ners. +  He  alone  could  reconcile  contending  factious.  He 
combined  in  his  character  every  requisite  quality  for  the 
Presidency.  He  was  firm,  intrepid,  condst^nt,  and  possessed 
of  an  unyielding  love  of  liberty.  No  man  could  boast  of  a 
stronger  love  of  pohtics.  No  man  was  better  versed  in  sys- 
tems of  government.  X 

"  Hamjxlen  "  held  him  worthy  to  be  President  because  he 
was  a  philosopher ;  because  he  was  a  Republican ;  because  he 
was  a  friend  to  the  civil  and  religioiis  rights  of  man 
as  a  citizen,  be  favored  the  Constitution  with  amendments, 
mired  the  Revolution  in  France,  had  a  proper  sense  of 
perfidious  behavior  of  Great  Britain,  was  rich,  and  displayed 
diplomatic  talents  and  political  sagacity  of  the  highest  kind. 

Why,  it  was  aaked,  should  a  philosopher  be  made  Presi- 
dent! Is  not  the  active,  anxious,  and  responsible  station  of 
the  Executive  illy  suited  to  the  calm,  retired,  and  exploring 
tastes  of  a  natural  philosopher?  Ability  to  impale  butter- 
flics  and  contrive  turn-about  chairs  may  entitle  one  to  a  col- 
lege professoffihip,  but  it  no  more  constitutes  a  claim  Xo  the 
Presidency  than  the  genius  of  Cox,  the  great  bridge-builder, 
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or  the  feats  of  Eicketts,  the  famous  equestrian.  Do  not  the 
pages  of  history  teem  with  evidences  of  the  ignorance  and 
mismanagement  of  philosophical  politicians }  John  Locke  was 
a  philosopher,  and  framed  a  constitution  for  the  colony  of 
OaroUna;  bat  so  full  was  it  of  whimsies  that  it  had  to  be 
thrown  aside.  Condoroet,  in  1793,  made  a  constitution  for 
France ;  but  it  contained  more  absurdities  than  were  ever  be- 
fore piled  up  in  a  system  of  government,  and  was  not  even 
tried.  Rittenhouse  was  another  philosopher;  but  the  only 
proof  he  gave  of  political  talents  was  suffering  himself  to  be 
wheedled  into  the  presidency  of  the  Democratic  Society  of 
Philadelphia.  But,  suppose  that  the  title  of  philosopher  is  a 
good  claim  to  the  Presidency,  what  claim  has  Thomas  Jefferson 
to  the  title  of  philosopher?  Why,  forsooth  1  he  has  refuted 
Moses,  disproved  the  story  of  the  Deluge,  made  a  penal  code, 
drawn  up  a  report  on  weights  and  measures,  and  speculated 
profoundly  on  the  primary  causes  of  the  difference  between 
the  whites  and  blacks.  Think  of  such  a  man  as  President ! 
Think  of  a  foreign  minister  surprising  himinthe  a<5t  of  anato- 
mizing the  kidneys  and  glands  of  an  African  to  find  out  why 
the  negro  is  black,  and  odoriferous  I  What  respect  will  an 
oflScer  of  Government  have  for  an  Executive  who,  when  vis- 
ited for  instructions,  is  busy  inventing  a  whirKgig-chair? 

Another  claim,  say  his  admirers,  is  an  attachment  to  dvil 
and  religious  liberty.  How  should  a  man  show  his  attachment 
to  civil  liberty  ?  By  prating  and  writing  about  it  in  times  of 
peace,  or  by  stoutly  defending  it  in  times  of  danger  ?  Any 
poltroon  can,  in  the  quiet  of  his  cabinet,  compose  fine  essays 
on  civil  rights.  But  the  men  who  will  labor  for  them,  battle 
for  them,  if  need  be,  die  for  them,  are  few,  and  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson is  not  of  the  number.  When  Tarleton,  with  a  few 
light-horse,  chased  the  Virginia  Assembly  to  Charlottesville,  a 
fine  opportunity  opened  before  Jefferson  for  the  display  of 
public  spirit.  Did  he  use  it  ?  Though  Governor  of  the  State, 
he  basely  fled  before  the  foe,  resigned  office,  and,  at  the  very 
crisis  of  their  fate,  left  the  people  to  choose  a  ruler  in  his 
stead.  Again,  in  1793,  when  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the 
United  States  were  in  peril,  when  Englishmen  and  French- 
men  and  Spaniards  plnnder^d  nfl  and  insulted  ns,  when  the 
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war-clond  grew  darker  each  day,  did  he  not  abandon  his  poBl 
and  slinlt  away  to  a  snug  retreat  ? 

Mucli  praise  is  given  him  for  the  act  establishing  relig^onB 
liberty  in  Virginia.  But  he  deserves  it  not.  What  credit  is 
it  to  a  man  to  be  tolerant  of  all  religions  who  believes  in  none? 
What  he  is  striving  for  ia  not  freedom  of,  but  freedom  from, 
religious  worship.  "It  does  me  no  injui'y,"  he  thinks,  "for 
my  neighbor  to  say  there  are  twenty  Gods  or  no  God ;  it  nei- 
ther picks  my  pocket  nor  breaks  my  leg."  Is  this  the  man  we 
are  to  put  in  the  place  of  the  virtuous  Washington!  Citizen 
Fauchet,  the  philosopheis,  and  the  Jacobins  wiU  say  he  is. 

These  men  will  have  it  that  Jeffereon  is  and  was  a  friend 
to  the  Constitution  and  the  Government.  Why,  then,  did  he 
urge  a  second  Constitutional  Convention  to  undo  and  mend 
the  work  of  the  first  i  Why  did  he  hope  the  "  nine  first  con- 
ventions may  receive,  and  the  four  last  reject."  Why  did  he 
hire  Philip  Freneau  to  vilify  the  Government,  traduce  the 
administration,  and  misrepresent  the  best  acts  of  Washington? 
When  Genet  was  defying  onr  President  and  our  laws,  what 
did  Jefferson's  translating  clerk  write,  a  clerk  then  living  on 
Government  pay  J  "  The  Minister  of  France,  I  hope,  will  act 
with  firmness  and  with  spirit ;  the  people  are  his  friends,  or 
the  friends  of  France,  and  he  will  liave  nothing  to  apprehend ; 
for,  as  yet,  the  people  are  the  sovereign  of  the  United  States. 
If  one  of  the  leading  features  of  our  Government  is  pusilla- 
nimity, when  the  British  Lion  shows  his  teeth  let  France  and 
her  Minister  act  as  becomes  the  dignity  and  justice  of  her 
cause,  and  the  honor  and  faith  of  nations."  *  Had  Jefferson 
not  been  conniving  at  tlie  misconduct  of  Genet,  that  article 
had  been  Freneau's  last.  Lift  him  to  the  Presidency,  and  one 
of  two  things  must  happen.  America  will  be  debased  by  a 
whirarical,  feeble,  unstable  administration,  or  prostrated  at  the 
feet  of  France,+ 

In  New  England  the  claims  of  Jefferson  were  stoutly  sup- 

*  Nstiona]  Qnietto,  Jul;  in,  nDH. 

t  See  The  Prctensiona  of  Thomas  JcfTeraon  to  the  Pre'ldcacy  Eismintd ;  tnil 
Ihe  Ch«rse«  agilnBt  John  Adams  Hef-ited.  Part  I,  Oelob<T,  nnfl.  Furl  11,  Ko- 
veniber,  1768.  Adams  iru  farther  defended  in  A  Brief  Consideration  of  tha 
Important  Scrricei  and  Di.'^ntniished  Virtues  and  Talents  wbieb  KCDnmiend  Hr 
Adams  for  Ibe  Preeidenc?  of  the  Cnited  States.     Boatoo,  1T9S. 
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ported  by  the  Independent  Chronicle  of  Boston.  Men  of 
every  occupation  were  in  turn  addressed.  Tradesmen  were 
asked  to  remember  that  on  election-day  a  certain  class  of  people 
thought  them  a  very  respectable  body  of  men.  Bat  on  com- 
mencement-day the  same  aristocrats  held  them  of  little  con- 
sequence, and  ordered  them  into  the  kitchen  "by  way  of  a 
cooler."*  Tom  Bowling  pleaded  with  the  sailors-f  What, 
the  merchants  and  farmers  were  asked,  has  Adams  done  to 
show  his  knowledge  of  the  commerce  and  the  agriculture  of 
the  land  ?  He  has  written  much.  Yet  what  one  of  his  com- 
positions is  designed  to  give  vigor  and  energy  to  these  impor- 
tant branches  of  industry?  Jefferson  had,  on  the  contrary, 
given  unquestionable  proof  that  the  advancement  of  commerce 
and  farming  would  be  the  leading  object  of  his  administra- 
tion.:!: To  draw  a  comparison  between  the  two  would  be  easy. 
One  had  moved  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  The  other 
had  drawn  it  up.  Both  had  good  moral  characters.  Both  had 
been  ministers  to  foreign  courts.  Both  had  written  books. 
Jefferson's  marked  him  off  as  one  of  the  most  useful  observers 
of  the  age.  Adams's  production  was  a  showing  of  his  aristo* 
cratic  tastes.  Both  had  children.  Adams  had  sons.  These, 
placed  in  high  oflSce,  were  no  doubt  the  "well-bom,^'  who, 
following  their  father's  principles,  would  one  day  become  lords 
and  seigniors  of  the  land.  Jefferson  had  daughters,  and,  did 
he  wish  it,  had  no  successor.  Adams  hated  the  French  Revo- 
lution. Jefferson,  by  his  advice,  had  helped  on  the  first  steps 
taken  in  that  wonderfully  important  work.*  Elect  Jefferson, 
and  the  French  will  be  conciliated  at  once,  for  they  kngw  him 
to  have  a  leaning  in  their  favor.  Elect  Jefferson,  and  the  mass 
of  the  people  will  be  powerfully  drawn  to  the  Government, 
for  they  believe  he  has  a  leaning  toward  Kepublican  equality.  | 
Adams  was  said  to  be  attached  to  the  policy  of  Washington. 
The  people  would  believe  this  when  it  was  proved.  Till  then 
they  could  not  but  remember  the  time  when  Adams  was  not 
attached  to  the  policy  of  Washington,  and  when,  in  a  day  of 
great  gloom  for  the  Republic,  he  joined  a  faction  and  strove 

— _     -  -  I        -   _    -  _     — ^ 

♦  Independent  Chronicle,  November  7,  1796.        *  ftid.,  October  81,  1796. 
f  Ibid.,  November  3,  1796.  |  Aurora,  Kovember  6,  179ft 

i  Ibid.,  October  81,  1796. 
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to  pull  down  General  WaBhingUm  and  raise  up  another  to  the 
supreme  command.  This  the  Federalists  declared  was  a  ma> 
licious  faJgehuod.  It  was  Samuel  Adams  who  joined  the  fac- 
tion. It  was  John  Adams  who  sat  up  two  whole  nights  to 
dissuade  John  Uaitcock  and  Samuel  Adams  from  opposing 
the  appointment  of  Washington  to  the  diief  command  of  the 
troope.* 

What  the  Tice-Fresident  was,  said  the  Bepublicaits,  is  not 
the  question.  We  must  judge  him  by  what  he  is.  He  was  a 
Republican.  He  is  a  monai-chist,  a  lover  of  titles.  The  terms 
"  well-born "  and  "  canaille  multitude  "  can  only  apply  to  a 
monarchy  or  a  government  of  an  aristocratic  kind.  That 
Adams  believes  in  these  classes  is  evident  from  his  books. 
The  only  question,  then,  is,  Will  the  people  support  such  a 
man  J  Will  they  raise  to  the  highest  post  in  the  Kepublic  a 
man  who,  in  hia  avowed  principles,  believes  the  honors  should 
fall  to  the  well-bom,  and  the  hewing  of  wood  and  the  drawing 
of  water  to  the  canaille  multitude  i  f 

Voters  were  reminded  by  the  Federalists  that  this  dangerous 
book  had  been  written  in  1786,  and  much  read  and  abused. 
Yet  Adams  had  been  elected  Vice-President  in  1789.  Adams's 
book  had  been  brought  forward  against  him  in  1792,  when  the 
present  friends  of  Jefferson  set  up  Clinton  as  their  man.  Every 
slander  and  libel  now  charged  agtunet  him  was  then  published 
from  New  Hamsphire  to  Georgia.  The  cry  of  aristocracy  and 
monarchy  was  as  loud  then  as  now.  Yet  the  people  a  second 
time  chose  Iiim  for  their  Vice-President.  Did  any  sober  man, 
any  man  whose  head  was  right,  really  suppose  the  people  of 
the  United  States  would  have  twice  lifted  to  bo  high  a  place 
a  friend  of  kings  J  Did  any  one  think  the  people  would  lieed 
the  old  chaises  newly  made  to  serve  a  party  purpose  ?  J  If 
he  were  bo  infamous  a  character,  why  were  such  extraordinary 
efforts  made  in  Jefferson's  behalf  ?  Why  were  so  many  hand- 
bills in  circulation  vilifying  Adams  i*  They  were  nowhere 
so  plentiful  as  in  Pennsylvania.  There,  the  people  were  as- 
sured, handbills  and  post-bills,  poeket-bilU  and  broadsides  to 

•  New  York  GaietW),  December  3,  1796.  +  Aoroni,  October  28,  11M. 
i  Kow  York  GiXBlle  »nd  General  Advertiner,  fforember  IS,  I7W. 

*  Guetia  of  the  Uiul«d  SUtMi,  Odobn  aa  and  BSt  UK. 
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the  value  of  one  hundred  thoussmd  dollars  had  been  sent  o£ 
The  trees  along  every  road,  the  gate-posts,  and  the  door- 
poets  of  every  farm-house  in  the  State  were  declared  to  be 
white  with  posters  slandering  the  President  and  heaping  abuse 
on  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  For  this  the  Demo- 
cratic Clubs  were  responsible.  Two  years  before  they  hated 
the  excise,  and,  to  overthrow  it,  printed  inflammatory  addresses^ 
nailed  them  on  the  trees,  scattered  them  along  the  roads  and 
flnng  them  into  every  tavern  in  the  Western  country.  Now 
they  hate  John  Adams^  and,  to  defeat  him,  once  more  take 
up  their  old  tricks.  Will  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  be  in- 
fluenced in  theit  choice  by  the  Democratic  Clubs  of  the  Capital^ 
the  founders  of  the  Western  insurrection  ?  If  the  Bepublican 
ticket  is  chosen,  who  wiU  govern  the  Country  1  Mr.  Jefl^erson  { 
Alas,  no  I  the  Democratic  Clubs.^ 

Copies  of  one  of  the  handbills  of  which  the  Federalists  so 
bitterly  complained  went  out  from  Philadelphia  by  expresiE^ 
and  were  soon  scattered  over  the  whole  county  of  Luzerne. 
They  had  been  carefully  prepared  for  use  in  that  region,  for 
there  the  old  feud  with  the  New  England  settlers  had  not 
become  extinct.  It  was  a  solemn  truths  readers  were  in* 
formed,  that  New  England  men,  high  in  office  under  the  Fed*^ 
eral  Government,  had  been,  and  were,  deeply  concerned  in  a 
wicked  scheme  to  strip  Pennsylvania  of  millions  of  acres  of 
land.  This  should  be  iismembered.  For  these  same  Feder^ 
alists,  these  Bsu^ne  New  England  men  who  had  long  supported 
insurrection  and  forcible  intrusion  on  the  soil  of  Pennsylvania, 
who  would  gladly  have  put  to  death  any  Pennsylvanian  who 
stood  between  tihem  and  their  aims^  who  were  ready,  in  a  most 
lawless  manner,  to  make  half  the  territory  of  the  State  a  de* 
pendency  on  New  England,  were  now  asking  the  men  they 
bad  so  deeplj  wronged  to  help  make  a  citizen  of  New  Eng* 
land  President  of  the  United  States.! 

This  violence  cost  the  BepubUeans  dear.  As  men  of  both 
parties  read  the  document  in  the  post-offices  and  the  taverns 

*  Gazette  of  the  tJnited  Stotes,  October  29, 1796.  See,  also,  ibid.,  Ootober  81, 
1796. 

f  American  Annual  Register,  or  Historical  Memoirs  of  the  United  States  fof 
tfaa  Tear  1796,  p.  90. 
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they  pronounced  it  to  be  libellouB,  indecent,  insulting  to  the 
anderetanding  of  the  freemen  of  the  State.*  Many  who, 
had  the  bill  never  been  seen,  wonld  gladly  have  voted  for 
Jefferson,  went  on  election-day  and  cast  their  ballots  for  the 
Federal  party.  When  the  retams  for  Luzerne  were  all  in, 
Jefferson  was  found  to  have  eight  votes,  Adams  four  hundred 
and  seven.  The  State  was  Federal.  Angry  at  their  defeat, 
the  Republicans  raised  the  cry  of  fraud.  In  one  district  of 
Alleghany  county,  they  asserted,  every  ballot  east  had  been 
for  Thomas  Jefferson.  When  the  election  was  over  the  judge 
had  gone  with  the  returns,  a  hundred  votes  in  all,  to  Pittsbuig ; 
but  the  other  district  judges  had  not  arrived.  While  he  was 
Wiuting  for  tliem,  a  resident  of  the  town  approached  him,  of- 
fering to  take  charge  of  the  returns  and  give  them  to  the  judges 
when  they  came.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and  the  unsuspect- 
ing judge  went  on  his  way.  He  was  Bcarce  out  of  sight  when 
the  vile  aristocTat  destroyed  the  retums,t  and  a  hundred  votes 
were  lost  to  the  Jefferson  ticket- 
Something  was  wrong  in  Lancaster  eonnty.  The  townships 
of  Strasbuig  and  Lampeter  could  give  some  seventy  votes.  In 
the  late  election  they  actually  gave  between  live  and  six  hun- 
dred, or  three  less  than  the  whole  number  of  taxable  inhabit- 
ants, t  Still  worse  was  tlie  case  of  one  William  Brown,  of  the 
same  county.  The  returns  declared  that  he  had  not  received 
one  vote.  The  Governor  was  amazed,  sent  for  the  boxes,  and 
received  in  reply  an  acknowledgment  from  the  judges  that 
Brown  had  six  hundred  and  eighteen.*  Much  the  same  thing 
took  place  in  Bucks  county.  The  returns  showed  tliat  all  the 
votes  had  been  cast  for  John  Edgar,  who  was  a  Federalist,  and 
none  for  James,  who  was  a  Itepublican.  Again  the  Governor 
demanded  tlie  boxes.  One  came,  and  not  a  ballot  in  it  was 
given  for  John.  How  did  it  happen  that  all  these  mistakes 
were  on  the  Federal  side  i  which  was,  as  eveiy  one  knew,  the 
side  of  the  "friends  to  order  and  good  government."]  A 
cunning  postmaster  held  back  the  Greene  county  mail  till  the 
poll  at  Philadelphia  was  closed.     This  gave  John  Adams  an- 

*  Luxerne  Gaietie,   Noi-ember  1,   ITSS,    Americu  AiiDUkl  Regi!>ter,   179^ 
p.  108.                                                                    f  Aurora,  Decerobur  6,  1796. 
{  Aotort,  December  3, 17S«.        "  
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other  elector.  In  Maryland  another  was  gained  by  the  folly 
of  one  who  wrote  on  his  ballot  the  names  of  Jefferson  and 
Adams.  In  the  same  State  the  man  from  Braintree  got  two 
more  electoral  votes  by  trickeiy.  The  counties  of  Washington 
and  Alleghany  made  the  Western  District  of  Maryland.  Each 
had  a  separate  poll,  but  the  votes  of  the  two  together  deter- 
mined the  choice  of  an  elector.  Washington  was  strongly 
Bepublican,  and  there  an  honest  poll  was  made.  Alleghany 
was  strongly  Federal,  and  there  the  fraud  took  place.  Votes 
were  brought  over  the  border  from  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia, 
and,  when  the  returns  from  the  two  counties  were  summed  up, 
the  Federalists  had  a  majority  of  four.^  How  many  British 
guineas  had  been  deposited  at  Shippensburg  to  keep  back  the 
Pittsburg  mail?  Could  any  one  tell  how  many  had  been 
given  in  Alleghany  county  for  suppressing  the  returns  ?  Did 
any  one  know  how  many  had  been  scattered  over  the  two 
adjoining  counties  to  produce  such  extraordinary  polls  ?  How 
many  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  a  certain  lean  and  hungry 
figure  for  contributing  falsehoods  and  scurrility  to  a  well- 
known  Gazette  ?  How  many  went  to  the  writers  of  anony- 
mous letters?  How  many  to  cunning  knaves  for  thrusting 
them  under  the  Govemor^s  door?  How  many,  in  a  word, 
had  been  used  for  spreading  lies  against  Jefferson,  far  and 
near?t 

The  Federalists  in  turn  demanded  to  know  the  meaning  of 
the  cry  "  Liberty,  equality,  and  no  king,"  that  had  been  heard 

*  The  Republican  maimer  of  counting  was  well  Btated  by  John  Wood.  "The 
total  number  of  electors  was  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight. . . .  Each  of  these  voted 
either  for  Mr.  Jefferson  or  Mr.  Adams.  But  Platner  voted  for  both.  Hence,  in- 
stead  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight,  the  suffrage  came  to  one  more ; . . .  thus  they 
mounted  up  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine.  Of  these,  Mr.  Adams  had  seventy-one 
and  Mr.  Jefferson  sixty-eight  Laying  aside  the  Maryland  vote  of  Platner,  Mr. 
Adams  will  then  have  seventy  and  Mr.  Jefferson  sixty-seven.  . . .  Returning  to  Mr. 
Jefferson  the  Greene  county  vote  in  Pennsylvania,  and  striking  out  the  spurious 
vote  in  the  Western  District  of  Maryland,  will  make  an  odds  of  two  votes.  . . .  Ab- 
stract these  two  from  the  majority  of  seventy,  and  then  Mr.  Adams  has  only  sixty- 
eight.  Then  add  these  two  to  the  sixty-seven  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  he  is  President 
by  a  majority  of  one.**  History  of  the  Administration  of  John  Adams.  By  John 
Wood,  pp.  18,  14.  See  Callendar*s  The  Prospect  before  Us,  voL  i,  pp.  24,  80^ 
from  which  Wood*s  account  is  copied. 

t  Aurora,  December  9, 1790. 
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so  often  at  the  polls.*    It  sonuded  like  a  French  017.    Ooold 
M.  Adet  have  auggeated  it  t 

The  question  viae  not  ill  timed,  for  the  French  Minister  had 
done  all  that  he  could  to  help  on  the  Kepublicau  cause.  In 
three  weeks'  time  he  furnished  hie  partj'  with  the  fonr  most 
remarkable  documents  of  the  campaign.  His  purpose  was  to 
hold  up  the  prospect  of  a  French  war,  and  then  remind  the 
people  that,  hy  the  election  of  Jefferson,  the  evils  of  anch  a  war 
could  be  averted.  His  plan  waa  to  writ*  an  official  note  to  the 
Secretary  of  State ;  and,  while  one  copy  went  to  the  office  of 
Pickering,  send  another  to  the  Aurora.  The  first  of  the  seriea 
communicated  a  decree  of  the  French  Directory,  that  the  flag 
of  the  Republic  would  treat  the  ships  of  neutrals,  ae  to  confis- 
cation, search,  and  capture,  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as 
they  suffered  themselves  to  be  treated  by  the  Enghsh.  The 
second  was  addressed  to  Frenchmen  dwelling  in  the  United 
States,  and  urged  them  in  bombastic  tenns  to  instantly  mount 
and  wear  the  tricolor  cockade.  They  did  so,  and  among  them 
might  any  day  have  been  eeen  men  who  had  never  in  their 
lives  been  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  sixteen  Statee,  and 
who  could  not  possibly  have  pronounced  correctly  two  words 
of  the  French  tongue.  The  cockade  became,  in  fine,  the  badge 
of  Mr.  Jefferson's  friends.  Ten  days  later  Adet,  in  a  third 
note,  informed  his  countrymen  that  he  was  no  longer  Minister 
to  the  United  States.  The  fourth  in  profusion  and  folly  ex- 
ceeded them  all.  This,  too,  was  for  the  eye  of  the  Secretary 
of  State ;  bnt  no  man  who  read  it  failed  to  see  that  it  was,  in 
reality,  intended  for  the  people.  Such  waa  tlie  length  of  it 
that  the  printer  of  the  Anrora  declared  he  could  not  spare  the 
space  to  print  it  in  full.  Yet  he  felt  sure  that  if  the  people 
read  a  part,  they  could  have  no  peace  till  they  read  all.  He 
would  therefore  give  a  sketch  of  the  whole.  Adet  lamented 
the  hardship  of  exchanging  the  langnage  of  friendship  for  the 
language  of  reproach,  made  known  the  determination  of  hia 
Government,  "terrible  to  its  enemies,  bnt  generous  to  its 
alUee,"  demanded  the  fulfilment  of  that  treaty  wliich  assured 
to  the  United  Statee  existeuoc  as  a  nation,  complained  of  the 
circular  letter  to  the  Collector  in  Angast,  1793,  of  the  act 
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legalizmg  the  measure  in  June,  1794,  of  the  interference  of 
the  courts  with  the  captures  of  French  privateers,  and,  before 
he  closed,  praised  the  sentiments  of  Jefierson  by  name.  Had 
the  document  been  composed  by  an  ordinary  official  in  a  busi* 
ness-like  way,  its  tediousness  would  have  been  greater  than  its 
length.  But  Adet  composed  it,  and  lavished  on  it  all  the 
gaces  of  that  sentimental  rhetoric  which  can  only  be  described 
as  French.  He  told  of  "  the  sweet  sentiment "  that  "mingled 
itself  with  a  proud  sentiment"  when  Frenchmen  beheld  all 
Europe  in  arms  against  them ;  of  the  longing  with  which  they 
turned  to  America,  and  "braved  the  tempests  of  the  ocean" 
to  see  the  land  where  the  flag  of  France  had  first  been  dis- 
played in  the  cause  of  freedom;  of  the  "tender  tears  that 
trickled  from  each  eye  "  as  Barney  carried  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
into  the  Chamber  of  the  Senate  of  France,  and  of  the  affecting 
scene  of  the  American  farmer  turning  up,  with  the  plough,  the 
bones  of  his  countrymen  slaughtered  by  British  hirelings. 

The  Federalists  were  not  at  a  loss  to  understand  its  pm> 
pose.  They  demanded  to  know  how  the  Aurora  came  into 
possession  of  the  letter  before  it  had  been  translated  in  the 
Department  of  State;  they  denounced  the  publication  as  an 
electioneering  movement,  and  the  four  notes,  with  a  running 
commentary  by  Cobbett,  were  soon  for  sale  at  the  Federal 
bookshops  under  the  name  of  the  Gros  Mousqueton  Diplo- 
matique.'^ But  it  would  not  change  a  single  vote.  M.  Adet 
ought  to  have  learned  something  from  his  betters.  The  first 
apostle  of  the  Bepublic  to  come  to  America  was  G^net  He 
began  by  publicly  preaching  peace  and  privately  distributing 
commissions  of  war.  For  a  time  aU  went  well.  But  in  a 
fit  of  anger  he  fell  out  with  the  President,  and  threatened  an 
appeal  to  the  people.  This  blasted  him  in  a  moment.  The 
cloven  foot  was  out.  He  was  taken  away,  with  many  expres- 
sions of  sorrow,  and  Fauchet,  who  understood  the  game  of 
whist,  put  in  his  place.  He  took  precious  confessions  and 
lispersed  Dei  gratiaa^  and  in  turn  was  called  home  to  France. 
Then  came  M.  Adet ;  but  he,  at  a  single  stroke,  has  ruined  the 

-^ —  —    ■■  -  II  11^-  -I  -  —         ---,  — ^— 

*  The  Gros  Mousqueton  Diplomatique ;  or,  Diplomatic  Blundcrbus,  containing 
Citizen  Adet's  Notes  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  as  also  his  Cockade  Prodamatioa 
With  a  Preface  by  Peter  Porcupine,  Kovember,  1796. 
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whole  busineBB.  Nothing  would  do  but  he  mast  bring  the 
name  of  Mr.  Jefferson  into  hia  addreea.  This  discovers  the 
real  purpose  of  it.  And  now  there  is  not  one  elector  east  of 
the  Delaware  river  who  would  not  sooner  be  shot  than  vote 
for  Thomas  Jefferson.*  ' 

The  statement  was  correct,  and,  when  the  ElectoraJ  Col-  \ 
leges  met,  in  eveiy  State  north  of  Pennsylvania  the  electors 
east  their  vot«a  on  the  Federal  side.     lu  that  great  State  the 
law  provided  for  a  choice  bj  a  general  ticket.     The  Republic- 
ans were  for  a  choice  by  districts.    But  the  Federalista  refused. 
The  note  of  Adet  came  out,  and  so  many  Quakers,  it  was  said,  ■ 
alarmed  at  the  near  prospect  of  a  war  with  France,  supported  I 
the  Jefferson  ticket,  that  but  one  Federal  elector  appeared  on  I 
the  list.     Had  the  letter  of  the  law  been  strictly  obeyed,  Fed- 
eralists would  have  been  chosen.     Fourteen  days  were  allowed  | 
for  the  returns  to  come  in  from  the  most  distant  part  of  the 
States.     The  Governor  was  then  to  make  known  the  result. 
But  fraud  was  busy.     The  returns  from  strongly  Kepublican 
districts  were  kept  back,  and  Governor  Mifflin,  believing  the 
law  applied  to  the  judges  and  not  to  himself,  wisely  made  no 
declaration  tUl  tvery  return  had  come  in. 

Six  weeks  were  still  to  go  by  before  the  electors  met, 
That  they  were  not  weeks  of  bitterness  to  Washington  waa 
no  fault  of  the  Republicans.  Now  that  liia  work  was  done, 
the  best  among  them  were  not  ashamed  to  malign  it.  Snch 
occasions  as  were  offered  by  his  address,  his  message,  his  way 
of  life,  by  the  bills  he  signed,  and  the  men  he  placed  in  power, 
were  thought  too  few.  One  libeller  took  great  pains  to  prove 
that  the  President  had  once  committed  murder.  Benjamin  I 
Franklin  Bache  reprinted  a  series  of  letters  which  many  years  ' 
before  had  been  forged  and  pnbliahed  under  Washington's 
name.  When  Fort  Lee  surrendered,  a  mulatto  servant  of 
General  Washington,  the  editor  said,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  British.  With  him  came  a  portmanteau,  and  in  the  port^ 
nianteau  were  seven  letters.  Some  were  addressed  to  Mr, 
Lund  Washington,  some  to  John  Parke  Custis,  and  one  to 
Mrs.  Washington.     In  them  be  was  represented  as  looking  on 

*  Connecticut  Connnt,  NoTemtMt  14,  K>S,    MuMohatelt*  Spy,  MgrambM 
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the  cause  of  the  colonies  as  hopeless  and  lost.  Both  the  story 
and  the  letters  were  false.  The  servant  had  never  for  a  mo< 
ment  been  in  British  hands.  Kot  one  of  the  letters  had  come 
from  the  General's  pen.  Yet  now,  after  nineteen  years  of  ob- 
livion, the  slander  was  again  spread  before  the  countiy.  He 
was  deeply  hnrt,  and,  as  the  fonrth  of  March  approached,  drew 
up  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  State  a  solemn 
declaration  that  not  one  of  the  letters  was  his.  Meantime  a 
more  illustrious  pamphleteer  attacked  him. 

In  April,  1787,  Thomas  Paine  gathered  his  goods  and  sailed 
for  England.  There  he  produced  the  Kights  of  Man,  fled  to 
France,  was  made  a  citizen,  and  chosen  to  a  seat  in  the  Ka- 
tional  Convention.  From  the  Convention  he  was  expelled  by 
the  influence  of  Eobespierre,  was  thrown  into  the  Luxembourg 
prison,  was  in  time  reclaimed  by  Monroe,  and  had,  under  the 
roof  of  the  American  Minister,  found  shelter  and  food.  While 
there  the  farewell  address  of  the  President  fell  in  his  way,  and 
he  made  all  haste  to  answer  it  in  a  pamphlet  letter.  The  char- 
acter which  Mr.  Washington  had  attempted  to  act  in  the  world 
was,  in  the  opinion  of  Paine,  ^^  a  sort  of  non-describable,  chame- 
leon-colored thing  called  prudence."  Prudence  was  in  many 
cases  a  substitute  for  principle.  It  was  so  nearly  allied  to 
hypocrisy  that  it  "easily  slid  into  it"  Once  in  the  presi- 
dential office,  the  natural  ingratitude  of  his  character  appeared. 
He  assumed  the  merit  of  everything  to  himself;  swallowed 
the  grossest  adulation ;  travelled  America  from  end  to  end  to 
put  himself  in  the  way  of  receiving  it ;  had  in  his  chest  as 
many  addresses  as  James  II,  and  had  supported  monopolies  of 
eveiy  kind  from  the  moment  his  administration  began.  But 
the  gist  of  the  whole  letter  was  given  in  one  short  sentence : 
^  And  as  for  you,  sir,  treacherous  in  private  friendship  (for  so 
you  have  been  to  me,  and  that  in  the  day  of  danger),  and  a 
hypocrite  in  public  life,  the  world  will  be  puzzled  to  decide 
whether  you  are  an  apostate  or  an  impostor;  whether  you 
have  abandoned  good  principles  or  whether  you  ever  had 
any."  ^  Washington  had  not  exerted  himself  to  have  Paine 
set  free. 


*  Letter  to  George  Washington,  President  of  the  United  States  of  Amerioa, 
Aif^drs  Pablic  and  Private.    By  T.  Pdne,  1796,  pp.  68, 64. 
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When  Oougteee  met,  a  new  affront  waa  given  the  President 
In  accordance  with  bis  eiiBtom,  ho  went  down  to  the  House  at 
RepresentativeB  and,  from  the  Speaker's  chair,  delivered  hia 
epeecL.  The  representatives  bade  a  committee  bring  in  s 
reply.  The  committee  threw  the  bnrden  on  Fisher  Ames,* 
and  Amefl  framed  an  answer  that  wae  little  to  the  liking  of  the 
Republicans  in  the  Houae.  Since  James  Jackson,  of  Georgia, 
ceased  to  bo  a  congresBman,  the  most  factious  member  on  the 
floor  waa  William  Giles,  of  Virginia.  For  three  years  he  had 
been  steadily  opposing  the  foreign  policy  of  the  administration. 
He  could  not,  therefore,  suSer  this  last  chance  of  insulting  the 
President  to  pass  by  nnnsed.  The  whole  answer  seemed  to 
Mm  so  objectionable  that  he  would  have  it  recommitt«d.  Som^ 
thing  was  said  about  America  being  the  freest  and  most  pi 
peroua  of  nations.  This  ehould  be  left  out  It  was  unbecoi 
ing  to  tell  nations  involved  in  calamity  that  we  were  happisc* 
than  they.  Something  had  been  said  about  the  President's 
iirm,  wise,  and  patriotic  administration.  This,  too,  sbouhl  be 
left  out.  Though  be  stood  alone  in  the  opinion  he  would  de- 
clare tltat  he  did  not  believe  the  condnct  of  tbe  administratioD 
had  been  firm  and  wise.  Had  it  been,  the  present  crisis  wonld 
surely  have  been  averted.  Some  regret  had  been  expressed  at 
Washington's  retirement.  This,  also,  he  could  not  agree  to. 
He  felt  no  regret.  He  hoped  the  President  would  retire  and 
enjoy  all  the  happiness  that  awaited  him.  Though  the  voice 
of  all  America  should  declare  it  a  calamity,  yet  would  he  not 
join  in  the  declaration. 

And  now  other  members  rose  one  by  one  to  speak  against 
the  answer.  The  motion  to  commit  was  lost.  A  motion  to 
amend  was  destroyed  by  the  previous  question.  The  answer 
then  passed ;  but,  when  the  ayea  and  nays  were  taken,  twelve 
members  answered  No. 

In  the  press  the  President  was  yet  more  cruelly  treated. 
"  If  ever  a  nation,"  wrote  one  Republican  scribbler,  "  if  ever  ■ 
nation  was  debauched  by  a  man,  tiie  American  nation  has  been 
debauched  by  Washington.  If  ever  a  nation  waa  deceived  by 
a  man,  tbe  American  nation  has  been  deceived  by  Washing- 
ton.    Let  his  condnct,  then,  be  an  example  to  future  ages ;  let 
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it  eerve  to  be  a  wanung  that  no  man  may  be  an  idol ;  let  the 
hiBtory  of  the  Federal  Government  instruct  mankind  that  the 
mask  of  patriotism  may  be  worn  to  conceal  the  foulest  designs 
against  the  liberties  of  the  people."  * 

If,  wrote  another,  any  additional  proof  of  the  hostility  of  the 
Government  to  France  were  wanting,  it  conld  be  found  in  the 
President's  speech.  Since  the  last  meeting  of  Congress  fifty 
of  our  vessels  have  been  seized  by  the  English  to  one  taken  by 
the  French.  Our  ships  have  been  boarded ;  onr  seamen  have 
been  pressed,  fettered,  exposed  to  contagious  diseases  and  the 
sword,  nay,  even  the  masters  of  our  vessels  have  been  igno- 
mmiously  whipped  by  officers  in  British  pay.  Yet  not  one 
word  is  said  about  these  things  in  the  address.  All  self-respect, 
all  recollection  of  what  is  due  the  character  of  our  Govern- 
ment,  is  forgotten  when  Great  Britain  is  concerned.  It  is 
with  their  conquerors  only,  with  the  French,  that  we  dare 
to  talk  of  dignity  and  respect.t  Fifty  to  one !  exclaimed  a 
Federalist.  The  British  have  not  taken  fifty  ships  since  the 
treaty  was  framed  ;  nor  have  they  condenmed  ten.  There 
are  now  anchored  in  one  French  port  in  the  West  Indies 
more  American  ships  than  the  English  have  seized  in  two 
years.  J  Tet  another  Eepublican  demanded  an  examination  of 
the  conduct  of  the  Executive.  It  was  right  that  the  people 
should  know  how  far  he  had  deserved  the  censure  of  their 
great  and  good  allies  the  French.*  One,  who  wrote  in  the 
name  of  the  people,  assured  the  President  that  they  highly  re- 
spected him  as  a  private  man.  He  was  in  that  capacity  an  or- 
nament to  the  land ;  but  of  his  political  career  this  could  not 
be  said.  Should  he  fail  to  bring  back  that  state  of  peace 
which  the  loss  of  the  friendship  of  the  French  Eepublic  had 
so  suddenly  broken,  he  would  surely  go  down  to  his  grave 
with  a  character  stained  and  blackened  forever.  |  When  at 
last  he  did  quit  public  life  a  shout  of  exultation  went  up  from 
the  Eepublican  press.  "  Lord,"  exclaimed  one  in  the  words 
of  Simeon,  "  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  ac- 

*  Aurora,  December  28,  1796.  f  Argus. 

X  Gazette  of  the  United  States,  December  14,  1796.    Boston  Gazette,  Decem- 
ber 26,  1796.  ^  Boston  Gazette,  January  16, 1797. 
I  Boston  Gazette,  February  18, 1797. 
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cording  to  thy  wordsj  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  tliy  salvation." 
Kow  should  the  people  rejoice  exceedingly,  and  let  theii 
hearte  be  glad,  for  now  is  the  source  of  all  misfortuncB  l)ronght 
down  to  the  level  of  his  fellow-men ;  now  will  political  iniquity 
cease  to  be  legalized  by  a  name.*  After  bringing  the  country 
to  the  very  brink  of  ruin,  Washington  had  fled  from  the  gath- 
ering storm.  Having  ran  the  ship  between  ro<;ks  and  shoale, 
he  had  abandoned  the  helm  and  left  the  vessel  to  her  fate.f 
When  a  grateful  people  raised  him  to  the  exalted  post  of 
President,  America  was  indeed  a  happy  land ;  now  by  his 
means  she  has  become  moat  miserable.  Then  every  French- 
man was  her  friend ;  now  every  Frenchman  is  her  foe,  J 

The  Executive,  whose  conduct  was  so  bitterly  denounced, 
bad  now  reached  the  end  of  Iiis  presidential  term.  On  the  first 
Wednesday  in  February  the  electoral  ballot  had  been  counted, 
and  thirteen  names  were  fonnd  to  have  received  votes.  As 
the  Constitution  then  provided,  each  of  the  one  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  electors  *  wrote  down  upon  his  ballot  the  names  of 

*  " '  Lord,  DOW  letteet  tbou  thj  lerruit  deput  in  peace,  for  mine  ejes  liive  seen 
thj  MWatioo,'  was  the  pious  ejacuUtion  of  a  pioiu  man  who  bobeld  a  Sood  of  hap> 
pinesa  ruihing  in  upon  mankind.  If  ever  there  was  a  time  tlint  would  license  the 
reUoratlon  of  Ihe  ejaculation,  that  time  is  now  arrired,  for  tbe  man  who  ia  the 
lourcG  of  all  tbe  miBfortunes  of  our  oouctry  is  this  da;  reduced  to  a  level  with  hit 
(cUow-wtiMns,  and  ie  no  longef  poBseseed  of  power  lo  muliiplj  evilfl  upon  tha 
United  States.  If  ever  there  was  a  period  for  rejoicing,  Ibis  is  thi 
Ever?  beart,  in  onieon  with  the  freedom  and  bappincsB  of  the  people,  ought 
beat  high  with  ciultation  that  (be  name  of  Washington  ceases  from  this  daj 
give  currency  to  political  Iniciuitj  and  to  li^lizc  corruption.  A  new 
opening  upon  ub,  an  era  which  promiaca  much  to  the  people,  tor  public  measurM 
must  now  stand  upon  their  own  merila,  and  nefarious  projects  can  no  longer  tw 
■npportcd  by  a  name.  Wben  a  retrospect  is  taken  of  the  Washingtunian  admiii- 
istiation  for  eight  years,  it  ia  a  aubject  of  tbe  greatest  astonishment  tbnt  a  single 
Individual  sbould  have  cankered  the  principles  of  republicaniam  in  an  enlightened 
people  juat  emerged  from  the  gull  of  despotism,  and  ehould  have  carried  bis  de- 
algna  aKalnsl  Ibe  public  liberty  so  far  as  to  have  put  in  jeopardy  its  very  eiiat- 
ence.  Such,  bowever,  are  the  facki,  and,  with  these  staring  us  in  the  face,  the 
day  ought  to  be  a  JUBILEE  b  the  United  States."  Aurora,  Uardi  6,  119% 
Hew  York  Daily  Qatette,  March  10,  1797. 

t  Aurora,  March  14,  1197.  t  Aorora,  March  13,  1191. 
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two  men.  Both  were,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  candidates  for  the 
Presidency.  But,  when  ail  the  votes  were  counted  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Congress,  it  was  declared  that  John  Adams  had  re- 
ceived seventy-one  and  Thomas  Jefferson  sixty-eight.  These 
two,  therefore,  became  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States.  That  the  election  would  be  a  close  one,  and 
that  it  would  probably  end  as  it  did,  was  well  known  long  be- 
fore the  year  closed.  Jefferson  affected  to  fear  that  it  might 
be  carried  into  the  House,  and  bade  his  friends  on  no  account 
to  strive  to  put  him  in  the  first  place.  He  could  not  oppose 
his  old  friend  John  Adams.  Adams  deserved  the  Presidency. 
Such  hypocrisy,  Fisher  Ames  declared,  might  dupe  very  great 
fools,  but  it  should  alarm  wise  men.  Underneath  it  a  deep 
design  lay  hid.  The  Senate  would  give  him  no  trouble.  He 
would  have  no  casting  votes  to  give.  He  would  bear  no  re- 
sponsibility for  any  measure.  He  would  be  caQed  upon  to 
take  a  public  part  in  none.  But  he  would  go  quietly  on, 
affecting  zeal  for  the  people,  combining  the  malcontents  and 
*^  antis,"  and,  standing  at  their  head,  would  balance  the  power 
of  Adams  with  his  own.  During  four  years  two  Presidente 
would  jostle  and  conflict.  Then  the  Vice  would  become  chief.* 
The  prophecy  was  fulfilled. 
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*  Jlsher  Ames  to  Christopher  Gore,  December  17, 1796. 
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CHAPTEE  X 


THE  QCABBEL    WITH   FRANCE, 

The  ceremony  in  the  Senate  Chamber  concluded,  John 
Adams  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  nation  in  most  violent 
political  commotion.  On  the  one  side  were  the  FederaliBts,  the 
foiinderg  of  the  Bank,  the  supporters  of  nentrality,  the  friends 
to  the  treaty,  and,  tlierefore,  in  the  language  of  their  opp^ 
nentd,  the  aristocrats,  tho  monocrats,  the  well-born,  the  Britiah 
faction,  the  Tories.  On  the  other  eidc  were  the  Democratio 
Bepublicans,  the  men  wlio  had  shouted  and  feasted  round 
(ienet,  who  would  not  say  Mr.  and  Sir,  who  had  founded  the 
Democratic  Societies,  who  hated  the  Bank,  the  treaty,  and 
Mr.  Jay,  who  were  believed  to  have  raised  the  whiskey  revolt, 
who  loved  tlie  French,  who  bad  been  called  Domocrate  and 
Jacobins  by  the  Federalists  and  "  mobility  "  by  Abigail  Adama 
At  no  time  had  either  party  been  wanting  in  virulence  and 
malignity.  But  the  bitterness  of  their  animosity  was  increased 
tenfold  by  the  closeness  of  tlie  electoral  count  and  the  conduct 
of  the  Directory  of  France.  No  great  question  of  domestic 
policy  was  before  them.  Foreign,  not  home  aiTairs,  pi 
them.  The  liepublieans  were  for  yielding  to  the  demands 
the  Directory,  abrogating  tho  treaty,  defying  England,  and 
forming  a  close  alliance  with  the  Kepnblic  of  France.  Thoj 
Federalists  were  for  the  treaty,  a  strict  nentrality,  or,  if 
be,  a  war  with  Frtuice. 

That  the  Federal  party  did  show  a  singular  affection  for 
Kngland,  did  submit  with  meekness  while  she  held  their  posts, 
impressed  their  seamen,  condemned  their  cargoes  and  their 
ships,  is  perfectly  true.  But  it  is  likewise  true  that  the  Re- 
publican party  exhibited  a  most  infatuated  loye  for  Franocb 
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Kamee  and  appearances  had  deceiyed  them.  The  Bepnblio 
the  French  had  set  np  was,  they  belieyed,  the  same  kind  of  a 
Bepnblic  as  the  Americans  had  set  np,  and  the  liberty  the 
French  enjoyed  the  same  kind  of  liberty  as  they  enjoyed. 
But  the  two  revolutions  were  as  different  as  the  temperament 
of  the  races  by  which  they  had  been  effected.  The  revolution 
by  which  we  shook  ofE  the  rule  of  England  was  a  Saxon  revo- 
lution, and  conducted  with  the  sobriety,  with  the  dignity,  with 
the  love  of  law  and  order  that  has  ever  marked  the  national 
uprisings  of  the  Saxon  race.  The  French  Revolution  was  a 
Celtic  revolution,  and  accompanied  with  the  violence,  the 
wanton  destruction  of  property,  the  wilful  waste  of  life,  that 
has  ever  disgraced  movements  toward  liberty  among  the  Celts. 
Fired  by  the  recollection  of  the  tyranny  of  England  in  the  past, 
by  her  insolence  in  the  present,  by  a  mistaken  sense  of  gratitude 
to  France,  the  EepubHcans,  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  four 
years,  were  the  apologists  and  admirers  of  a  succession  of  men 
whose  shameful  deeds  make  everything  else  that  is  monstrous 
and  inhuman  in  the  whole  histoiy  of  the  world  seem  tame. 
The  Bnssotins,  the  Mountain,  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety, 
the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  the  Executive  Directory,  were 
each  in  turn  the  objects  of  their  admiration  and  their  praise. 
These  men  pronounced  Washington  a  tyrant,  and  then  ex* 
tolled  Robespierre  and  St.  Just,  and  Billaud  and  Bar&re,  and 
Oouthon  and  Collot  D'Herbois,  and  Marat  and  Fouquier-Tin- 
ville,  and  the  loathsome  Hubert,  as  so  many  models  of  Repub- 
lican virtue.  The  Government  of  America,  to  their  minds, 
was  execrable.  That  country  was  alone  well  governed  where 
the  guillotine  worked  day  and  night ;  where  girls  were  roasted 
on  the  Place  Dauphine;  where  priests  were  hewn  in  pieces 
at  their  altars;  where  men  tore  out  and  bit  the  quivering 
hearts  of  women ;  *  where  crowded  boats  were  sunk  with  all 
on  board  and  toasted  as  the  national  bath ;  f  where  hun- 
dreds of  lads  and  maidens  were  each  week  lashed  together  in 
"  Republican  marriage "  and  drowned,  X  or  swept  down  with 
grapeshot  and  their  bodies  sold  to  dealers  in  old  clothes;** 
where  it  was  a  crime  to  be  rich,  or  to  be  learned,  or  to  be 

benevolent,  or  to  have  a  name  illustrious  in  the  annals  of 
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the  conntiy,  or  to  be  poBscssed  of  a  face  not  Btamped  witik 
every  attribute  of  bestiality.  Yet  nothing  which  these  men 
did  could  turn  away  their  American  admirers.  Good  Re- 
publicans made  haste  to  seek  admiseion  to  their  clubs,  to  figbt 
under  their  flag,  to  sing  their  songs,  to  ape  their  speech,  to 
copy  their  dress,  to  toast  the  guillotine,  to  gibbet  and  bum 
the  officers  of  Government  in  effigy,  and,  while  they  bought 
and  sold  slaves,  indulged  in  foolish  rants  about  liberty  and 
equality  and  the  rights  of  man.  The  Federaliste  committed 
many  gross  follies ;  but  they  were,  as  the  Republicans  in  deris- 
ion named  them, "  friends  to  order  and  good  government."  To 
the  Republicans  we  owe  much ;  but  in  eveiy  town  from  East- 
port  to  the  St.  Mary's  river  they  were  then  the  party  of  vio- 
lence, of  disorder,  of  mob  rule. 

Such  men  had  small  reason  to  love  John  Adams.  Yet  lui 
speech  on  the  fourth  of  March  drew  from  one  of  the  most  vio- 
lent of  their  journals  some  words  of  praise.  That  address,  it 
was  said,  could  not  be  perused  without  feelings  of  warm  ap- 
probation. It  was  delightful  to  see  the  diamonds,  the  robe^ 
the  ornaments  of  royalty,  placed  in  the  light  of  ridicule.  It 
was  as  strange  as  it  was  agreeable  to  hear  an  American  Exeoa- 
tive  acknowledge  that  all  power  carae  from  the  people.  Let 
him  go  on  in  a  career  so  weU  begun.* 

Mr.  Adame,  said  another  journal,  is  a  man  of  incorruptible 
integrity.  His  measures,  at  least,  wiU  be  guided  by  prudence. 
No  party  will  find  in  him  a  head.  No  man  will  use  him  ae  a 
tooL  Already  he  has  declared  himself  the  friend  to  Republio- 
anism  and  to  peace.  Such  sentiments  do  him  honor.  They 
are  the  marks  of  a  real  patriot-f 

For  a  time  tlie  Federalists  were  at  a  loss  to  know  what  this 
sodden  admiration  for  Adams  meant.  When  they  compared 
the  language  of  the  Republican  prints  in  October  with  the 
language  of  the  same  prints  in  March,  the  change  was  to  them 
most  amusing.  Noah  Webster  was  unable  to  restrain  his  ridi* 
cula  But  Mr.  Grammatical  Institute,  Mr.  Noah  Syllable,  waB 
soon  informed  that  his  scoffs  were  out  of  place.  It  was  at 
first  supposed  that  Adams  was  the  puppet  of  Hamilton.     Bnt 
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when  the  RepnblicaiiB  saw  that  he  was  not,  that  the  late  Sec- 
retary was  bitter  against  him,  they  learned  to  look  npon  him 
as  an  independent  Kepublican,  and  became  reconciled  to  his 
election.  When,  still  later,  they  heard  his  speech,  and  found 
him  President  of  the  United  States,  not  chief  of  a  faction, 
eager  to  keep  peace  with  France,  anxious  to  shun  the  rocks 
on  which  Washington  so  insanely  ran  the  country,  then  the 
Bepublicans,  like  the  honest  citizens  they  were,  had  come  for- 
ward determined  to  support  him.*  Now  they  would  consult 
Adams,  not  his  book.  Now  they  felt  sure  Bepublicanism 
would  be  countenanced,  and  no  hydra  of  British  faction  dare 
to  show  its  heads.  It  was  a  new  thing  to  see  a  President 
come  to  Congress  Hall  in  a  carriage  with  but  two  horses  and 
no  white  wands  trudging  through  the  mud.f  It  was  delight- 
ful to  see  a  President  calming  the  public  mind,  harmonizing 
party  disputes,  and  fulminating  no  anathemas  against  self- 
created  clubs.  Two  months,  however,  had  not  gone  by  when 
the  same  newspaper,  with  a  dozen  others,  were  abusing  him 
most  heartily.  By  that  time  he  had  made  a  second  speech  on 
French  affairs,  that  was  deeply  offensive. 

The  conduct  of  the  French  Republic  toward  the  United 
States  was  clearly  explained  by  the  late  Minister,  Fauchet  It 
seemed,  he  wrote,  at  first  sight,  to  have  all  the  appearance  of 
war.  Yet  a  candid  examination  of  the  dispute  would  show 
that  moderation  had  been  on  the  side  of  the  Directory.  To 
name  all  the  wrongs  with  which  France  reproached  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  be  tiresome  in  the  extreme.  It  was 
enough  to  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  America  stood  accused 
of  the  violation  and  inexecution  of  treaties.  What  were  these 
treaties  that  had  once  bound  together  America  and  France? 
They  were  well  known  to  be  two  in  number.  One  was  a 
treaty  of  offensive  and  defensive  alliance.  The  other  was  of 
Amity,  Navigation,  and  Commerce.  They  were  the  very  first 
contracts  the  United  States  ever  signed  as  a  nation.  France 
might,  therefore,  have  taken  advantage  of  this  fact.  Did  she 
do  so  ?  No.  With  a  policy  more  generous  than  politic  she 
reserved  for  herself  but  two  privileges :  that  of  bringing  prizes 
to  the  United  States  without  the  local  officers  taking  cognizance 

*  Aurora,  liarch  16, 1191.  f  Ibi<L,  March  20, 119*1. 
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of  their  validity,  and  that  of  Bending  war-ahipe  in  to  vietnal  t« 
the  exclusion  of  the  vessels  of  her  foes-  Has  America  kept 
this  Bolemn  pledge?  Have  we  not  beheld  numbers  of  prizes 
given  np  to  the  examination  of  her  courts  i  And  what  were 
the  frivoione  pretexts  ?  Capture  within  the  limits  of  her  jnri«- 
dictdon,  and  eaptiire  by  vessels  armed  within  her  ports.  The 
jnetnese  of  the  first  claim  has  never  for  a  moment  be«D  dis- 
puted. It  would  be  contesting  her  sovereignty  to  deny  it. 
But  the  second  rests  on  no  juetice  at  all ;  for  a  privateer  wafl 
Eore  to  be  accused  of  armiug  in  tlie  United  States  if  it  did  bat 
take  on  boai-d  an  old  rnsty  musket,  or  open  a  port-hole  till 
then  shut  up. 

These  two  grievances,  however,  would  not  be  worth  serious 
eonsideratiou  did  they  but  stand  alone.     Had  the  Federal  Got- 
emment  acted  with  sincerity  on  other  points,  it  might  earalj 
have  found   plausible  excuses  for  thera,     Tt  might  have  re- 
minded a  deserted  ally  that  its  trade  was  young  and  needed  J 
protection ;  that  it  had  a  government  to  settle ;  that  its  treaeurf  I 
was  empty ;  that  it  was  hard  pressed  alike  for  money  and  men.  [ 
It  chose  rather  to  make  malevolence  the  soul  of  action,  and,  i 
the  midst  of  hostilities,  without  a  word  of  notice,  signed  a  treaty  | 
with  England  derogatory  to  its  ancient  treaty  with  France.    It 
was  a  mle  of  modem  neutrality  that  articles  to  be  contraband 
must  1)G  in  a  fit  condition  to  be  at  once  used  for  purposefl  of 
war.     ProvisionB  to  be  contraband  must  be  carried  to  a  poH   j 
blockaded  or  a  place  l)eBieged.     These  were  the  principle*  ol  1 
the  treaty  of  1778.     It  was  a  rule  Oi  old-fashioned  nentralJ^  I 
that  eveiything  intended  for  an  enemy  was  contraband  of  war. 
This  was  the  principle  of  the  treaty  made  by  Mr,  Jay,    While, 
therefore,  England  might  l.iy  hold  of  timber  fit  for  ship-yards 
fonnd  upon  a  vessel  bound  from  Boston  to  Bordeaux,  France 
must  respect  the  same  kind  of  property  if  the  vessel  bearing 
it  happens  to  be  making  for  the  English  shore.     Shall  we^ 
he  Bfiked,  tamely  suffer  this  to  go  on  ?     Shall  we  see  our  goods 
snatched  from  under  the  American  flag,  yet  permit  En^^  j 
pTOi>erty  under  that  ensign  to  go  free?     Have  we  not  a  right  ' 
to  murmur,  nay,  to  demand  that  we  be  placed  opon  the  same 
footing  as  our  ancient  and  inveterate  foe  ?    Two  ways  of  doing 
this  were  opeo  to  us.    The  Directoiy  chose  one,  and,  by  the 
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resolution  of  the  fourteenth  Messidor  of  the  year  Four,  decreed 
that  as  neutrals  suffer  themselves  to  be  treated  by  the  English 
cruisers,  so  shall  they  be  treated  by  the  French.  The  pamphlet 
closed  with  some  good  advice.* 

The  conduct  of  the  Government  was  defended  in  the  an- 
swer of  Pickering  to  the  famous  remonstrance  of  M.  Adet. 
The  French  Minister  had  complained  of  the  abandonment  of 
the  principle  that  free  ships  make  free  goods ;  of  the  violation 
of  the  French  treaties  even  in  the  letter ;  of  the  treaty  with 
England ;  and  of  the  ingratitude  of  the  United  States.  Each 
complaint  was  considered  in  turn.  Even  on  that  of  ingratitude 
he  dwelt  at  length.  He  reminded  the  Minister  of  the  conduct 
of  France  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  How  she  cared  nothing 
for  the  good  of  the  United  States ;  how  she  formed  the  alliance 
in  hope  of  breaking  down  the  power  of  England  on  the  sea ; 
how,  when  independence  was  secured,  she  strove  to  delay  its 
acknowledgment ;  how,  even  to  the  very  last  moment,  she 
sought  to  deprive  the  States  of  some  of  its  happiest  results : 
a  just  extent  of  territory,  the  right  to  use  the  Mississippi,  and 
to  take  fish  upon  the  Grand  Banks.  And  had  America,  he 
asked,  given  no  succor  to  France  ?  Of  the  fifty-three  millions 
of  livres  loaned  by  France,  how  much  remained  unpaid? 
Every  livre  of  it  had  been  discharged  in  1795.  Yet  the  last 
instalment  was  not  strictly  payable  till  1802.  Was  this  in- 
gratitude ?  The  administration,  it  was  true,  hesitated  to  receive 
M.  Genet.  But  had  France  done  nothing  of  the  kind  ?  Was 
she  prompt  in  acknowledging  the  independence  of  America  ? 
No.  She  delayed  for  one  year  and  a  half;  nor  would  she 
then  have  done  so  had  not  a  whole  British  army  laid  down 
its  arra8.t 

The  letter  of  the  Secretary  had  not  been  many  weeks  be- 
fore the  public  when  a  pamphlet  came  out  in  reply.  The 
author  was  a  Frenchman.  He  denied  the  truth  of  Picker- 
ing's statements,  and  proved,  by  a  long  citation  from  Ram- 

♦  A  Sketch  of  the  Present  State  of  our  Political  Relations  with  the  United 
States  of  North  America.  By  Joseph  Fauchet,  Ex-Minister  of  the  French  Re- 
public at  Philadelphia.    Translated  by  the  editor  of  the  Aurora,  1797. 

f  Letter  of  Pickering  to  Mr.  Pinckney,  Minister  Plenipotentiary  from  th« 
United  States  to  the  Republic  of  France,  January  Id,  119*1, 
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to  be  attentive  to  the  compact.  He  would  have  joined  her  in 
her  struggle  with  Great  Britain,  or  he  would  have  maintained 
a  neutrality  not  tainted  with  fraud.  But  France  became  a  re- 
pnblic.  Instantly  a  proclamation  of  neutrality  came  out  If 
ever  there  was  a  wanton  infraction  of  a  treaty,  this  act  was  the 
one.  Great  Britain  declared  war  and  attacked  France.  This 
made  the  war  defensive  on  the  part  of  France.  The  trealy 
bound  us  to  share  in  a  defensive  war.  Could  we  be  neutral 
and  at  the  same  time  redeem  this  promise  ? 

Permitting  English  warnships  to  bring  their  prizes  into 
American  ports  was  another  infraction.  This  was  bad  enough. 
But  the  aristocratic  conclave  at  the  head  of  Government  made 
it  worse  by  actually  allowing  Englishmen  to  make  prizes  within 
gunshot  of  our  towns.  The  Africa  boards  an  American  ship  in 
Long  Island  Sound,  ransacks  the  baggage  of  M.  Fauchet,  and 
lays  the  town  of  Newport  under  her  guns.  And  what  does 
our  Executive  do  ?  A  month  after  the  outrage,  when  the  Af- 
rica is  on  the  point  of  sailing,  her  commander  is  gently  bidden 
to  quit  the  port.  The  Cleopatra  retakes  the  Pamela  within 
the  capes.  And  what  is  done  ?  Nothing ;  and  she  is  still  free 
to  come  and  go  at  pleasure.  Are  the  French  treated  so? 
Punctilio  is  refined  to  prevent  them  arming  ships,  even  for 
self-defence,  in  our  waters.  Are  the  British  hindered?  Did 
not  several  English  and  one  Dutch  vessel  arm  at  Charleston  in 
June  of  1793  ?  Did  not  the  Trusty  go  out  from  Baltimore 
a  privateer  ?  Did  not  the  Argonaut  send  the  corvette  L'Es- 
perance  into  Lynn  Haven,  whence  she  too  went  out  npon  a 
privateering  cruise  ?  But  it  is  useless  to  enumerate.  The  black 
catalogue  of  infractions  may  be  swelled  till  the  Executive  him- 
self becomes  appalled.  If  anything  can  impress  the  world 
with  abhorrence  and  contempt  for  the  American  character,  the 
conduct  of  Washington  toward  France  will  do  it.  The  in- 
gratitude, the  hypocrisy,  the  perfidy  of  the  Government  to- 
ward that  Republic,  must  be  a  lasting  monument  of  shame 
against  the  United  States. 

Submitting  tamely  to  the  impressment  of  our  seamen  is 
still  another  infraction.  It  makes  us  an  accessory  to  the  war. 
Coxdd,  would  our  Government  bear  this  ontrage  withont  being 
in  secret  combination  with  the  nation  committing  it }    Scw^d^ 
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a  day  glides  by  bnt  acconnts  of  further  impresemente  come  to 
oar  ears.  Not  a  week  passes  over  our  heads  but  some  new  bar- 
barity is  exercised  upon  our  men  at  sea.  Are  the  walls  of  the 
American  Divan  impenetrable?  Cannot  the  agonizing  cries 
of  onr  citizene  pierce  throogli  ?  Has  Pitt,  with  his  magio 
wandj  drawn  a  circle  round  the  Executive  conclave  ?  What 
spell  is  on  the  administration  ?  When  word  came  to  us  that 
the  Directory  would  call  ue  to  an  account  for  our  perfidy,  a 
late  treasury  oflScer,  the  chief  juggler  of  the  legerdemain  tricks 
of  the  (rovemment,  hoped  the  South  would  join  the  East  in  re- 
sisting. How  hot  this  Judas  Iscariot  of  our  country  is  for  war 
with  the  French  Republic  1  But  he  will  have  us  bear  any  in- 
dignity, endure  any  outrage,  suffer  any  shame,  rather  than  taJie 
energetic  measures  against  his  English  friends.  The  little  re- 
public of  Genoa,  the  Caribe  of  St.  Vincent,  put  ue  to  shame. 
Even  they  would  blush  to  submit  to  such  an  outrage  as  that 
committed  on  Captain  Jeasop.  But  what  wonder  that  oar  Gov- 
ernment lies  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  England,  when  the  chief 
automaton  is  made  to  respond  to  the  wishes  of  a  profligate  and 
unprincipled  Creole  1  We  have  succored  Britain  by  sufforing 
her  to  impress  our  men.  We  have  strengthened  the  navy  of 
the  enemy  of  France.  We  have  thus  violated  even  our  own 
proclamation  of  neutrality  I  * 

The  Federalists  complained  that  Barney,  who  now 
raanded  the  French  ship  Medusa,  had  insulted  the  American 
people.  He  had  run  up  the  United  States  flag  with  the  union 
down.  This,  said  the  Republicans,  was  a  mere  accident.  Her 
flags  were  wet.  In  running  them  up  to  dry.  the  American 
ensign  had  accidentally  become  inverted.f  Fifteen  captains 
and  half  the  crews  of  fifty  American  ships,  said  the  Federal- 
ists, have  died  in  the  port  of  Hispamola.  How  came  they 
to  die?  Oh,  by  being  detained  in  a  sickly  climate.  Kept.< 
there,  likely,  by  those  vile  rascals  the  British?  Oh,  no,  tff 
the  French.  But  it  is  nothing.  It  is  not  half  so  phamefol  aff 
the  conduct  of  Captain  Pigot.     He  flogged  an  American  cap- 
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of  the  United  Stales  towurd  the  French  Republic,  etc.  By  X  Citizen  of  PeoD' 
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tain  and  impressed  half  a  dozen  seamen  from  an  American 
ship.  Why  is  it  not  bb  bad  ?  Because  Frenchmen  are  saintSi 
and  does  not  the  Bible  say  the  meek  shall  inherit  the  earth? 
Because  the  French  are  Bepublicans  and  the  English  slaves  to 
a  king.  Because  the  French  say  Citizen  and  the  British  say 
Sir.  Because  the  French  begin  their  acts  with  Liberty,  Equal- 
ity, Fraternity,  and  the  British  close  theirs  with  God  save  the 
King.*  And  such  liberty!  After  rambling  over  the  mon- 
arcliical  and  despotic  states  of  Europe  you  advance  cautiously 
to  the  land  of  true  liberty,  France.  Scarcely  is  your  foot  upon 
the  soil  when  a  bayonet  is  at  your  breast,  and  the  demand, 
"  Your  passport,"  is  ringing  in  your  ear.  With  a  "  There  it  iB| 
an't  please  your  Sans  Culotteship,"  you  give  it  up.  Then  yon 
are  examined  all  over  like  a  horse  on  the  race-grounds  or  a 
prize  ox  at  a  fair.  Your  height,  your  hair,  your  cheeks,  your 
lips,  your  nose  and  eyes  are  all  compared  with  the  description 
put  down  on  the  paper.  When  the  commissary,  the  filthy 
agent  of  liberty  and  equality,  has,  jockey-  or  butcher-like,  ended 
his  survey,  a  file  of  ragamuffins  lead  you  to  the  town-house. 
There  you  may  stand,  hat  in  hand,  before  a  dozen  baleful-look- 
ing scoundrels  who,  yesterday,  were  on  the  highways  or  in  the 
hulks.  When  you  have  borne  with  their  scoffs  for  two  hours, 
and  paid  Liberty  her  fees,  you  may  go  on  till  you  come  to  the 
next  red-capped  villain  who  chooses  to  examine  you.t  This  is 
the  liberty  Kepublicans  admire ;  the  liberty  of  our  good  allies. 
Good  allies  indeed !  A  captain  of  an  American  ship  not  long 
since  was  taken  into  Guadaloupe,  ironed,  and  fiung  into  a 
prison  where  some  Englishmen  were  confined.  There  he  re- 
ceived half  a  pound  of  bread  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  salt 
fish  each  day  till,  with  four  others,  he  was  sent  off  to  Marti- 
nique to  be  exchanged  for  some  French  prisoners  of  war. 
American  ship-masters  exchanged  for  French  prisoners  of  war  1 
Yes.  But  is  not  this  war  ?  Oh,  no.  It  is  only  a  gentle  way 
of  expressing  displeasure.  No  sequestration,  no  prohibition, 
no  embargo  is  needed.  Well,  be  it  so.  This  humble  nation 
still  fawns  upon  the  French,  and  the  tricolored  ensign  of  rob 
bery  and  murder  waves  over  the  American  flag  in  every  port 

*  Massachusetts  Mercury,  January  20,  1797. 
t  Peter  Porcupine's  Gazette,  Maroh  16, 1191. 
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of  the  West  Indies,  and  graces  tlie  Tontine  Coffee-Hoaee  at 
New  York.* 

lite  tricolor,  Iiowever,  was  soon  to  be  remOTod.  Od6  day 
in  March  a  card  bearing  an  imprint  of  the  English  and  Ameri- 
can flags  was  fastened  to  the  walls  of  the  great  room  in  the 
Tontino  known  a«  the  Exchange.  Some  one  tore  it  down.  A 
disturbance  followed,  whereupon  the  managers,  after  mnch  de- 
bate, determined  that  all  Qage  should  in  future  be  banished 
from  the  room,  anflerabled  in  the  Exchange,  and,  in  their  pnes- 
eocc,  the  French  and  jVmi^rican  Hags,  the  tin  emblem,  and  the 
liberty-cap  were  taken  down  and  home  away.  For  two  yeais 
they  iiad  hung  uikiu  the  wall.f 

By  this  time  reports  of  an  alarming  nature  began  to  come 
in  from  abroad.  On  the  afternoon  of  Thm^ay,  the  twenty- 
third  of  March,  the  streets  of  New  York  were  white  with  hand- 
bilk,  Tliey  were  from  the  press  of  the  Daily  Advertiser,  and 
contained  an  extract  from  a  letter  to  a  gentleman  of  the  first 
respectability  in  Philadelphia.  The  Hamburg  packet  had 
arrived,  and  brought  word  from  Liverpool  that  General  Pinck- 
ney  had  surely  been  received  by  the  Directory,  and  from  Bor- 
deaux that  he  had  been  rejected,  ill  treated,  and  driven  back  to 
that  town.  For  three  weeks  the  country  was  full  of  rumors,  f 
He  was  at  Paria ;  ho  had  been  ordered  to  quit  France ;  some 
one  had  seen  him  at  Amsterdam ;  he  was  surely  at  Bordeaox. 
No  one  seemed  much  alarmed  at  these  stories  aave  the  Kepub- 
licans.  The  crisie,  they  declared,  was  awfuL  Tet  was  it  not 
just  what  a  wicked  administration  had  long  wished  for )  If  war 
with  France  was  not  a  favorite  object  with  Mr,  Washington, 
then  why  did  he  do  everything  in  his  power  to  provoke  it  I 
He  liad  been  partial  to  England ;  he  had  studiously  affronted 
France.  Why  waa  John  Jay,  the  wicked  libeller  of  Genet  and 
the  greatest  enemy  France  over  had,  sent  to  the  Court  of  St 
James  t  Why  was  Gouvemenr  Morris  kept  so  long  at  Paris  I 
Why  was  James  Monroe  so  soon  recalled  ?  If  the  British  treaty 
were  the  price  of  peace,  then,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  let  it  go.* 

*  Patnr  rorcup[ne'i  Gwelle,  U&rch  16,  ITS?. 

t  llxnU.  Uinih  18.  1T0T.  New  York  Dallj  Quelle,  Hirah  16,  ITH 
inrora,  Hanh  17,  ITST. 

t  Aiuwk,  Fubiuuj  17,  17*7.  "  Aurof^  UuA  IS,  1797. 
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The  recall  of  Monroe  was  made  necessary  by  the  arrogance 
of  the  French  and  the  misbehavior  of  himseK.  The  time  had 
come  when  the  IJpited  States  must  have  in  each  foreign  mis- 
sion a  man  eflBcient,  zealous,  and  warmly  devoted  to  her  cause. 
Monroe  was  none  of  these.  His  ability  was  small,  his  spirit 
mean,  and  the  administration  he  heartily  despised,  l^o  sound 
was  more  grateful  to  him  than  the  hollow  applause  of  an 
ignorant  and  unthinking  mob.  Had  he  been  a  true  patriot 
and  an  honest  man,  he  would,  being  disaffected  to  Govern- 
ment, never  have  accepted  his  mission,  or,  having  taken  it^ 
would  at  least  have  striven  to  serve  faithfully  and  well.  He 
neglected  his  duty,  exceeded  his  powers,  wilfully  disregarded 
his  instructions,  misrepresented  the  mission  of  Jay,  and  heard 
with  meekness  such  language  from  the  Directory  as  it  is  to  be 
hoped  no  American  Minister  will  ever  again  submit  to  in  any 
part  of  the  globe. 

While  the  President  and  the  Cabinet  were  still  uncertain 
what  to  do  with  so  unprofitable  a  servant,  an  incident  at 
Philadelphia  decided  the  Minister's  fate.  An  Englishman 
named  Dunkinson  bought  a  ship  called  Mount  Vernon.  He 
was  not  naturalized,  and  to  obtain  a  register  in  his  own  name 
was  impossible.  The  Mount  Vernon  was  therefore  cleared  in 
her  builder's  name,  loaded  in  that  of  Willing  and  Francis  with 
British  property,  and  carefully  watched  meanwhile  by  The 
Flying-Fish,  a  French  privateer.  The  merchantman  having 
sailed  to  be  delivered  to  her  purchaser  in  England,  the  French- 
man dropped  down  to  the  capes  of  the  Delaware,  and  there, 
in  American  waters,  made  the  Mount  Vernon  a  prize.  De- 
uplands  for  an  explanation  were  made  on  Adet.  He  shuffled, 
gave  none,  and  Washington,  as  advised  by  the  Cabinet,  deter- 
mined to  recall  Monroe.  It  was  high  time,  they  felt,  that  the 
dispute  with  France  was  closed,  and  that  to  bring  it  to  a  close 
was  not  the  intention  of  Monroe.  As  his  successor,  Charles 
Cotesworth  Pinckney  was  chosen,  and  in  September,  1796, 
sailed  for  France. 

Accompanied  by  Monroe,  he  presented  the  letters  of  cre- 
dence on  the  afternoon  of  December  ninth.  Delacroix  re- 
ceived the  two  with  great  stiffness,  took  the  letters,  said  he 
would  submit  them  to  the  Directory,  and  asked  for  the  bap- 
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tismal  names  and  ages  of  the  new  Minister  and  1 
that  cards  of  hospitality  might  be  made  out.*  No  mors 
was  heard  of  the  matter  till  the  morning  of  the  eleventh, 
when  a  note  from  Delacroix  was  brought  to  Mouroa  The 
Directory,  he  was  informed,  would  receive  no  minister  from 
the  United  States  till  the  grievances  complained  of  had  been 
righted  in  full.t  Monroe  sent  the  note  to  Pinckney,  and 
Pinckney  replied.  Delacroix  was  reminded  that  Pinckney, 
not  Monroe,  was  now  Minister  near  the  Republic,  and  he  was 
asked  if,  aa  no  cards  had  lieen  received,  it  was  the  wish  of  the 
Directory  that  the  American  Minister  should  quit  the  soil  ot 
France,  Rutledge  bore  the  nof«,  was  admitted,  and  told  that 
the  Executive  Directory  knew  of  no  Minister  Plenipotentiaiy 
from  the  United  States  since  Citizen  Momxje  had  presented 
his  letter  of  recall.  J  Two  days  later  the  Chief  Secretary  of 
Foreign  Affairs  came  to  explain.  Citizen  Delacroix  conld 
hold  no  direct  commanication  with  Citizen  Pinckney.  That 
would  be  construed  into  an  otEcial  recognition.  As  for  the 
rest,  Citizen  Pinckney  was  rnidoubtedty  aware  of  the  law  of 
France  aa  it  afiected  strangers  on  her  soil.  The  law  alluded  to 
forbade  any  foreigner  to  stay  more  than  thirty  daj-s  in  France 
unless  he  got  a  card  of  hospit'dity  or  leave  so  to  do,  Pinck- 
ney replied  that  he  knew  of  this  decree,  and  asked  if  he  should 
leave  the  Republic  or  stay  at  Paris  till  he  heard  from  home. 
The  Chief  Secretary  did  not  know.  He  would  report  whi 
had  been  asked  bim  and  return.  It  was  evening  when  1 
came  again,  and  said  that  the  Directory  meant  the  territory  i) 
the  Republic,  not  Paris  alone,  and  that  if  Citizen  Pind 
wished  for  cards  he  should  address  the  Directory  through  ti 
Minister  of  Police-G-eneraL  This  he  refused  witli  spirit  to  d 
told  the  Secretary  that  he  was  not  a  stranger,  that  Delaei 

*  Uonroe's  View  of  tbo  Condact  of  Ibe  Executirc,  pp.  S9B,  395.  Also,  Docu* 
menti  referred  to  ia  the  Prceideat's  Speech  to  both  Houaca  ot  Congreaa  on  Iha 
16th  M»j,  1797,  pp.  8,  9. 

t  "  .  .  .  lo  DlreMoire  m'a  chirgS  de  roiis  noiifler  qu'il  ne  ce«nnoit»  el 
ne  recerr*  plus  de  Uinistre  PIsDi  potential  re  dcs  fituM  Unis  jusqite  nprSa  lea  re- 
drcsaemcnt  AmfrioxiDe  et  qae  la  Republique  Franfaise  vet  na  'Iroit  d'en 
dre."  DocTimeDts  refcrr«d  Ut  in  the  Preiifdent's  &p«edi,  p.  B.  Uouroe's  View^j 
tho  Conduct  of  the  EiccutiTe,  p.  39(1. 

{  Dooumonta  relerrsl  to,  etc,  p,  11< 
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knew  very  well  in  what  capacity  he  came,  stayed  on,  and, 
the  day  after  the  news  of  Napoleon's  Italian  victories  arrived, 
received  directions  in  writing  to  leave  France.  He  thereupon 
crossed  the  border  and  took  up  his  abode  at  Amsterdam.* 

No  sooner  was  the  Department  of  State  officially  informed 
that  Pinckney  had  left  France  than  the  President  began  to 
act.  One  proclamation  named  a  day  of  fasting,  humiliation, 
and  prayer.  Another  summoned  Congress  to  meet  on  the 
fifteenth  day  of  May.f  The  speech  on  that  occasion  gave 
great  offence.  One  scribbler  denounced  it  as  a  war-whoop.  ^ 
A  second  called  it  a  war-song.**  A  third  fastened  on  Adams 
the  nickname  of  the  President  by  three  votes.  |  Whatever 
else  might  be  said  of  him,  he  was,  at  least,  a  most  admirable 
dissimulator.  From  the  day  of  his  inauguration  he  haj9  com- 
pletely deceived  the  people.  Misled  by  his  inauguration 
harangue,  they  have  supposed  him  to  be  of  no  party,  and 
under  the  influence  of  no  man.  But  the  mask  is  now  put  off. 
The  cloven  foot  is  in  plain  sight.^  "  The  refusal,"  says  he  in 
the  war-song,  "  the  refusal  on  the  part  of  France  to  receive 
our  Minister  is  the  denial  of  a  right."  Can  the  man  be  in  his 
dotage  ?  A  right  ?  What  right  had  we  to  send  an  ordinary 
Minister  to  France  after  she  had  suspended  her  ordinary  Min- 
ister in  America  ?  We  violated  our  faith  with  France.  We 
deceived  her.  We  gave  improper  advantages  to  her  enemy. 
She  declined  further  communication  with  us  till  we  did  her 
justice.  Thereupon  Washington  sent  out  an  ordinary  minister 
to  replace  Monroe.  Having  declared  all  intercourse  at  an  end, 
France  could  not  receive  Pinckney.  Was  this  denying  a  right  ? 
Such  assertions  on  the  part  of  Adams  can  deceive  nobody. 
They  are  as  superficial  as  his  man  Timothy.^  He  has  some- 
thing to  say,  too,  of  "  domestic  faction."  And  well  he  may, 
when  the  British  faction  is  hurrying  the  country  on  to  ruin. 
He  is  pleased  to  talk  of  foreign  infiuence.  What  a  pity  he 
is  not  as  free  from  British  as  he  is  of  French  influence  I  ^ 
What  a  patriot  he  is,  to  be  surel     How  truly  American  I 

*  Documents  referred  to  in  the  President's  Speech,  etc.,  pp.  13-19,  29. 
t  Ibid.,  March  27,  1797.  J  Aurora,  May  19,  1797. 

«  Ibid.,  May  19,  1797.  |  Ibid,,  May  19,  June  6,  1797. 

A  Ibid.,  May  19,  1797.  0  n)id.         %  Jbid.,  May  20,  1797. 
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"With  what  indignation  does  he  dwell  on  the  treatment  we 
get  from  belligerent  powers  1  How  the  patriot  blood  monnted 
to  his  face  aa  he  spoke  of  the  robberies  of  Great  Britain,  of 
the  impressment  of  our  seamen,  of  the  savage  conduct  of  Eng 
land  when  t^he  arouaed  the  Indians  to  kill  our  settlers  and  bnm 
our  frontier  towns,  and  urged  on  the  Algerine  pirates  to  filch 
us  of  our  property  on  the  sea  I  Hear  Uiin,  too,  speak  of  France, 
who  aided  us  in  the  Revolutionary  War  I  His  notes  are  like 
those  of  the  dying  swan  1  What  a  friend  to  the  rights  of  man, 
to  the  Republic  of  France,  to  the  peace  of  the  United  Statea 
is  not  John  Adams !  * 

"  It  mubit  not  be  permitted,"  says  he  again,  in  his  funeral 
oration  on  the  departed  faith  and  honor  of  our  country,  "  it 
must  not  be  peraiitted  to  be  doobted  whether  tlie  people  of  the 
United  States  will  support  the  Government."  By  the  Govern- 
ment IB  to  be  understood  John  Adams.  It  is  not  for  MK  to 
hesitate.  /,  who  have  not  been  indifferent  to  the  interests  of 
MY  country !  I,  who  have  devoted  the  best  part  of  MY  life 
to  gain  and  uphold  its  independence.  It  is  not  for  'MT.  to 
hesitate.  Were  the  man  in  his  second  childhood,  this  egotism 
would  be  excusable.  If  he  will  own  himself  ta  be  in  hia  dotage, 
it  will  be  pardonable  even  now.  But  for  the  President  by 
three  votes  to  talk  in  this  wise  is  ridiculous.  Were  not  the 
crisis  of  onr  countj-j  so  awful  it  would  force  a  laugh  from  the 
most  stoical.  Because  by  tricks,  by  frauds,  by  finesse,  he  ee- 
cured  the  greater  number  of  electoral  votes,  he  plumes  himself  . 
on  being  the  Government !  Poor  old  man,  how  miserably  he 
deceives  himself  \\  He  an  officer  of  the  people  1  Does  he  I 
not  know  that  in  several  of  the  Statea  whore  men  were  weak 
enough  to  vote  for  him,  the  choice  of  electors  was  by  the  Le^^ 
lature  and  not  by  the  people !  Had  tlie  people  of  New  York 
east  their  ballots  for  electors,  would  Mr.  Adams  have  been  the 
unanimons  choice  of  that  State!  Wliy,  then,  does  he  deny 
that  the  present  Government  is  one  thing  and  the  people 
another )  Does  he  really  think  that  the  people  and  himself  are 
of  one  mind?  That  the  people  are  partial  to  Great  Britain! 
That  they  are  for  war  measures  against  France  ?  J  He  has  as- 
sembled Congress  in  solemn  form  to  tell  them,  what  1    That 
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the  French  have  refused  to  acknowledge  an  ordinary  minifiter. 
That  ]!)eIacroix  received  him  with  stdfEness.  That  he  could 
not  get  cards  of  hospitality  because  he  would  not  ask  for  them 
from  the  proper  officer.  That  some  men  in  France  look  on 
Mr.  Adams  as  the  friend  of  Great  Britain.  That  the  French 
condemn  American  vessels  as  if  without  sea  letters.  That 
American  citizens  taken  from  the  decks  of  British  vessels  are 
treated  as  prisoners  of  war.  All  this  he  is  hot  to  resent.  Com- 
pare this  show  of  spirit  with  the  conduct  of  Washington  when 
England  was  at  fault.  Was  Congress  called  to  repel  unpro- 
voked hostiUty?  No.  Mr.  Jay  was  sent  in  aU  haste  to  throw 
himself  at  the  feet  of  the  British  King.* 

The  bitterness  of  the  editor  of  the  Aurora  had  been  in- 
creased not  a  little  by  an  event  in  which  he  bore  a  conspicuous 
part.  The  frigate  United  States  was  then  fast  approaching 
completion  on  the  Southwark  stocks.  Benjamin  Franklin 
Bache,  with  a  few  friends,  went  down  one  day  in  April  to  see 
the  ship.  But  party  spirit  ran  high,  and,  before  he  came  away, 
Bache  was  well  beaten  by  Clement  Humphreys,  son  of  Joshua 
Humphreys,  the  builder.  The  punishment,  he  was  given  to 
imderstand,  was  for  the  abuse  his  newspaper  had  so  shamelessly 
heaped  upon  Washington,  the  Federalists,  and  the  Government 
at  large.f  The  outrage  was  a  gross  one.  Yet  the  unanimous 
verdict  of  every  Federal  coffee-house  and  newspaper  in  Phila- 
delphia was,  "It  served  him  right."  Peter  Porcupine  was 
especially  delighted,  and  was  still  making  merry  over  the  in- 
cident when  the  frigate  was  launched. 

In  the  long  list  of  splendid  vessels  which,  in  a  hxmdred 
combats,  have  maintained  the  honor  of  our  national  flag,  the 
United  States  stands  at  the  head.  After  three  years  of  un- 
avoidable detention  the  first  naval  vessel  built  by  the  United 
States  under  the  Constitution  was  to  be  committed  to  the 
waves.  The  day  chosen  for  so  great  an  event  was  the  tenth 
of  May.  The  hour  was  one  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  whole 
city  of  Philadelphia,  it  was  said,  came  out  to  Southwark  to 
behold  such  a  rare  show.  One  estimate  puts  the  number  pres- 
ent at  thirty  thousand  souls.  Another  authority  declares  that^ 
an  hour  after  the  launch  took  place.  Front  street  and  Second 

•  Aurora,  May  22, 1797.  f  lUd.,  April,  1797. 
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etreet,  as  far  north  as  Cbeetnut,  were  Btill  choted  with  peopla 
going  home.  It  was  feared  that  a  strong  northweat  wind, 
which  had  for  several  days  kept  back  the  tides  in  the  Dela- 
ware, would  make  the  water  much  too  shallow  to  permit  the 
launch.  Yet  at  sunrise  on  the  morning  of  the  tenth  the  best 
points  of  observation  began  to  be  occupied  by  an  eager  throng. 
By  noon  every  hill-top  and  every  house-top  commanding  a 
view  on  each  si'le  of  the  river,  and  every  inch  of  epace  on  the 
etanda  put  up  about  the  vessel  and  before  the  houses  on  Swaa- 
eon  street,*  was  covered  with  human  beings.  In  the  river  a 
hundred  craft  rode  at  anchor,  gay  with  bunting  and  richly 
di'Cfised  dames.  At  one,  precisely,  the  blocks  were  knocked 
from  under  her,  the  lashings  of  the  cables  cut,  and,  amidst  the 
shouts  of  the  great  multitude,  the  United  Statee  slid  gracefully 
down  her  waye.f 

Scarcely  was  the  frigate  in  the  water  than  the  Republicaa 
journals  began  to  scofE  and  to  jeer.  What  would  the  Execu- 
tive do  with  his  navy  of  oue  forty-four-gun  ship  i  Send  her  to 
hunt  up  the  Africa  and  demand  satisfaction  for  the  insults 
heaped  upon  the  town  of  Newport  and  the  French  Minister 
Fanchet  i  Send  her  to  avenge  the  flogging  given  by  an  Eng- 
lishman to  tlie  captain  of  an  American  ship  ?  Would  he 
her  to  stop  the  impressment  of  our  soamen  and  the  plnni 
ing  of  our  inerelianttnen  ^  Or  would  he  nse  her  against 
French !  If  he  did,  it  would  be  well  to  remember  that 
Directory  stood  in  no  dread  of  "  the  most  enlightened  of  na> 
tions."  Talleyrand  himself  had  been  beard  to  say  that  France 
had  nothing  to  fear  from  a  nation  of  debaters  that  had  been 
trying  for  three  years  to  build  three  frigates.  To  this  it  wae 
answered  that,  if  France  lield  the  United  States  in  low  esteem, 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  James  Monroe  had  done  quite  as  muoh 
as  any  two  men  could  to  encourage  her.  The  allusion  was 
a  letter  of  Mr.  Jcllerson's  which,  early  in  May,  had 
in  print. 

Among  his  correspondents  in  1796  was  Pliilip  Mazzei, 
Florentine,  who  had  long  lived  near  Monticello,  and  knew 
Vice-President  well.     To  him  Jefferson  had  written  a  letl 

'  Thi'se  watB  are  »dvertUeii  Id  Ihs  New  Woild,  Mny  10,  17B1 
t  Ite  in  uoounl  of  ihs  kunch,  lee  Ne«  World,  Maj  11,  im. 
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chiefly  on  private  affairs ;  but  took  occasion,  before  closing,  to 
express  some  thoughts  on  matters  of  state.  Mazzei  no  sooner 
received  the  packet  than  he  translated  the  letter  into  Italian 
and  sent  off  a  copy  to  a  Florentine  Gazette.  The  Gazette 
came  in  time  to  the  Moniteur,  the  official  journal  of  the  Di- 
rectory, which  in  turn  translated  and  published  the  letter  in 
French.*  Copies  of  the  Moniteur  were  brought  to  the  United 
States,  and  the  letter,  turned  again  into  English,  appeared  first 
in  the  New  York  Minerva,t  then  in  all  the  Federal  Gazettes 
and  Advertisers  in  the  land.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that, 
while  the  substance  of  the  original  remained,  the  form  was 
gone.  Words  had  been  given  new  meanings.  The  sense  of 
many  phrases  had  been  altered.  Whole  sentences  had  been  rear- 
ranged, t  But  of  this  the  Federalifits  knew  nothing.  It  was 
enough  for  them  that  the  letter  had  emanated  from  the  Yice- 
President,  that  it  contained  expressions  hostile  to  Government, 
and  that  it  gave  new  cause  for  attacking  the  conduct  of  the 
warm  admirers  of  the  French.  The  aspect  of  politics,  Jeffer- 
son informed  M.  Mazzei,  had  wonderfully  changed  since  he 
left.  That  noble  love  of  liberty  which  had  carried  America 
in  triumph  through  the  war  was  gone.  An  Anglican,  mo- 
narchical, and  aristocratical  party  had  sprung  up.  The  open 
purpose  of  these  men  was  to  pull  over  the  United  States  the 
substance,  as  they  had  already  done  the  forms,  of  the  British 
Government.  The  Executive  was  with  them,  the  Judiciary 
was  with  them,  all  the  officers  of  Government,  all  men  who 
wished  to  be  officers,  all  who  traded  on  British  capital,  who 
speculated  in  the  funds,  who  owned  shares  in  the  bank,  were 
joined  together  on  the  English  side.  It  would  throw  Mazzei 
into  a  fever  to  read  the  names  of  the  apostates  who  had  gone 
over  to  these  heresies,  the  long  list  of  Solomons  in  Council, 
and  Samsons  in  the  field,  who  had  suffered  their  heads  to  be 
shorn  by  the  harlot  England.  But  the  Republicans  would 
preserve  their  liberty.  They  had  but  to  wake  and  snap  the 
Lilliputian  cords  with  which  the  Federalists  had  entangled 

them  during  the  first  sleep  which  followed  their  labors.* 

— 

•  Moniteur,  January  26,  1797.  f  New  York  Minerva,  179Yi 

%  jQfleTSon  to  Madison,  August  S,  1797. 
^  Jeffmoa  to  FbiUp  Massei,  April  94,  I79e, 
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The  letter  wae,  at  best,  but  a  school-boy  compoeitioii,  ( 
euch  a  document  as  a  tavem  orator  miglit  have  prepared  to 
affix  to  a  Bet  of  resolutions  to  bo  adopted  after  the  toaets  had 
been  drank  on  the  fourteenth  of  July ;  jet  every  editor  into 
whose  hantls  a  copy  came  had  something  to  say  of  it.  The 
French  translator  declared  that  it  explained  the  conduct  of 
America  toward  France.  Of  all  neutral  and  friendly  powers 
there  was  none,  he  said,  from  which  France  had  a  right  to  ex- 
pect 80  much  good-will  and  succor  as  from  the  United  States. 
France  was  their  true  mother  country.  She  had  assured  to 
the  States  their  liberty  and  their  independence.  Ungrateful 
children,  tliey  had  deserted  her  when  they  should  have  armod 
in  her  defence.  Jefferson's  letter  made  the  reason  for  such  be- 
havior quite  clear.     England  and  Mr.  Pitt  had  dictated  it  alL 

The  American  translator  likewise  made  his  commentB. 
The  letter  bore  all  the  marks  of  authenticity ;  yet  to  believe 
an  American  could  have  written  it  was  a  hard  thing  to  do.  It 
was  now  circulating  in  Europe.  If  a  forgery,  Mr.  Jefferson 
ought,  in  common  justice,  to  have  a  chance  to  say  so.* 

An  explanation  was  attempted  by  tlie  editor  of  the  Aurora,  i 
He  was  not  able  to  say  whether  Mr.  Jefferson  or  some  one  else  1 
wrote  the  letter ;  but  to  his  mind  the  description  of  the  two  | 
parties  was  in  the  main  correct.  He,  too,  believed  that  the  1 
glorious  spirit  of  the  Kevolution  had  slept  too  much  of  latflL  [ 
He,  too,  believed  that  there  was  a  strong  British  faction  in  tlw  3 
land.  He  liad  always  proclaimed  it ;  the  acts  of  Washington*!  J 
administration  had  proved  it.  They  were  modelled  on  tha  1 
corrupt  usagcii  of  Britain.  She  had  a  fonding  system ;  eo  had  -J 
the  United  States.  She  had  an  excise ;  so  had  the  United  [ 
8tate8.t 

No  wonder  the  letter  begets  uneasiness  in  the  minds  o{|i 
the  British  faction.     They  abhor  dayhght  as  the  thief  doea.! 
They  seek  to  set  up  an  Anglo-monarchico-aristocratical  partyfl 
in  the  country  and  hide  it  from  the  people  till  all  is  ready,  and 
then  call  it  treason  to  write  about  their  doings.     In  lieu  of 
argumi-nts  to  anawcr  the  melancholy  truths  of  tlie  epistle  to 
ilaZ7X},  the  high-flyeis  have  dennneiation.    The  theory  is  called 
abominably  false  and  wickedly  treacherous. 


*  JUotrra,  iUj,  1797. 


I  Aurora,  Mm;  6,  ITB7. 
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The  statement  was  true.  No  terms  were  thoaght  too  vigi 
orons  by  the  Federalists.  Had  a  private  citizen  been  gxdlty 
of  such  a  libel  on  his  country  and  his  country's  chief,  the 
offence  would  have  been  shameful,  and  might,  they  declared, 
have  been  suffered  to  pass  by  with  all  the  other  infamous  lies 
of  the  Bepublicans.  But  in  Thomas  Jefferson  the  act  was 
treasonable.    He  ought  to  be  impeached. 

The  cry  for  impeachment  was  not  heeded.  The  Congress 
when  it  met  had  a  better  way  of  spending  time,  in  answering 
the  President's  speech.  The  speech  was  delivered  on  the 
fifteenth  of  May,  but  nineteen  days  went  by  before  the  House 
heard  a  motion  to  wait  upon  Adams  with  the  reply.  When  it 
had  been  seconded  and  the  floor  opened  for  debate,  a  member 
rose  and  moved  that  from  taking  part  in  this  ceremony  he,  at 
least,  might  be  excused.  He  was  a  new  member,  came  from 
Vermont,  and  bore  the  name  of  Matthew  Lyon.  Otis  would 
have  described  him  as  a  "wild  Irishman";  but  he  was,  in 
truth,  the  most  energetic,  the  most  self-reliant,  one  of  the  most 
common-sense,  and,  when  Andrew  Jackson  was  not  present, 
the  most  impetuous  member  of  Congress.  Lyon,  at  the  age 
of  fifteen,  was  lured  over  from  Ireland  by  an  American  ship- 
captain,  feU  sick  on  the  voyage,  was  nursed  by  two  abandoned 
women,  was  sold  by  the  captain  as  a  redemptioner  to  a  farmer 
of  Connecticut,  was  traded,  or,  in  the  language  of  his  owner, 
swapped,  for  a  couple  of  stags  with  a  farmer  in  what  is  now 
called  Vermont,  served  his  time,  and  settled  down  as  a  citizen 
of  the  colony.  To  the  end  of  his  life  a  favorite  oath  was,  "by 
the  bulls  that  redeemed  me."  When  Sir  Guy  Carleton  made 
his  raid  in  1776,  Lyon  was  a  lieutenant  of  militia,  and  was 
sent  to  guard  a  post  on  Lake  Champlain.  The  post  was  soon 
abandoned,  and  Lyon  sent  to  headquarters  to  report  the  fact. 
There  he  was  shamefully  berated  as  a  coward  and  a  poltroon, 
was  seized,  arrested,  and  cashiered.  He  ever  afterward  most 
solemnly  protested  that  he  was  an  ill-used  man.  Nor  is  there 
any  reason  to  doubt  that  he  was,  for  a  year  later  we  find  him 
commissary  in  the  army  that  captured  Burgoyne.  When 
peace  was  restored,  Lyon  became  a  manufacturer,  and  soon 
nad  a  furnace  for  casting  hollow  iron-ware,  a  saw-mill,  a  slot- 
ting-mill,  a  paper-mill,  and  a  printing-press,  in  full  operation 
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near  the  foot  of  Lake  Champlain.     In  1793  he  began  the  pub- 
lication of  a  small  newspaper,  which  he  named  the  Farmer*a 
library,  and  after  a  time  changed  to  the  Fairhaven  Gazette. 
From  the  same  press  came  a  Life  of  Franklin  and  a  novel, 
"  Alphonse  and  Dalinda."     He  acquired  property,  he  took  to 
\vife  a  daughter  of  Governor  Chittenden,  and,  true  to  the  in-  j 
Etincts  of  his  race,  became  a  local  politician  of  note.     It  wai 
an  evil  day  for  him  when  he  (juit  his  business  for  a  politician's 
career;  but  he  knew  it  not,  consented  to  run  for  Congress,  and 
in  May,  1797,  was  seated  as  one  of  the  representatives  of  Ver- 
mont.    Little  was  heard  from  him  till  the  morning  the  answer 
had  been  carried  and  the  House  was  about  to  march  with  doe 
solemnity  to  the  President's  bouse.     Then  lie  rose  in  his  plaue 
and  moved  that  so  much  of  the  resolution  as  nude  attendance 
obligatory  be   rescinded,  that   the  words  "  attended  by   the 
House "  be  atrickoii  out,  and  that  the  words  "  attended  by 
such  members  as  may  think  proper "  might  be  put  in,     A  i 
member  seconded  the  motion,  as  he  said,  to  give  the  gentle 
man  from  Vennont  a  chance  to  be  heard.    Ljon  therenpon 
explained  to  the  House  that,  as  an  honest  Repubbcan,  he 
could  not  take  part  in  the  mummerj'  of  marching  after  the 
Speaker  to  the  Pi-eaident's  door.     He  had  been  assured  that 
he  might  keep  away  if  he  chose  and  not  bo  missed  ;  but  the  J 
House  had  the  law  on  its  side,  and  might  use  it.     The  rule  1 
forced  evei"y  member  to  attend  with  the  Speaker.     He  hoped)  I 
therefore,  le.ave  would  be  given  for  such  members  to  remun  I 
in  their  seats  as  wished  to.    What  were  known  as  both  sides  i 
of  the  House  had  been  consulted.    Gentlemen  of  the  OB*  I 
aide  had  said  Pooh  I  pooh  t  say  nothing  about  it  or  you  wiQ  t 
be  laughed  at.     Gentlemen  of  the  other  side  bad  condemned  ' 
the  custom,  but,  tlic  President  not  being  of  their  party,  they 
were  unwilling  to  do  anything  that  seemed  factious.     When 
he  had  finished  talking,  the  Speaker  told  him  the  motion  must 
be  confined  to  hiinaelf.     Tliis  was  done.     A  new  motion  was 
made,  and,  as  the  Speaker  was  about  to  put  it  to  a  vote,  Lyon 
rose  to  speak.     Were  he  alone  concemt^d,  to  fall  in  with  a 
fashionable  folly  would  be  a  very  little  matter.     Remember* 
ing,  however,  that  the  dignity  of  eighty  thoasand  Araericau 
eitizens  he  had  the  honor  to  represent  was  aSected,  be  felt 
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oompelled  to  resist.  The  member  from  Connectiont  had  saidi 
while  the  answer  to  the  President  waa  xmder  debate,  that  there 
was  enough  American  blood  in  the  House  to  carry  it.  Let 
those  men  of  blood  go  in  the  procession ;  he  for  one  had  no 
claims  to  blood.  He  came  not  from  one  of  the  bastards  of 
OKver  Cromwell,  nor  from  the  Puritans  who  hanged  witdies, 
drove  out  the  Quakers,  and  punished  their  horses  for  not 
keeping  holy  the  Sabbath  day ;  yet  he  had  something  within 
him  which  boiled  with  indignation  when  he  heard  of  such  dis- 
tinctions in  a  Eepublican  land.  When  the  question  was  put^ 
every  member  present  stood  up  at  the  call  for  the  ayes.  The 
House  then  marched  off  to  deliver  the  answer  to  the  speech. 

On  the  return  of  the  representatives  to  their  chamber  they 
went  into  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
Ten  resolutions  were  then  presented.  More  provision  ought 
to  be  made  for  the  defence  of  harbors  and  ports.  The  three 
frigates  building  should  be  finished.  Three  others  ought  to  be 
begun.  The  President  ought  to  have  power  to  call  out  the 
whole  naval  force.  Merchant-ships  ought  to  be  armed,  the 
army  increased,  money  borrowed,  a  laiger  revenne  raised,  a 
provisional  army  created,  and,  for  a  limited  time,  the  ship- 
ment of  arms  and  ammunition  stopped.* 

It  was  high  time  that  the  House  began  to  act.  Even  the 
supporters  of  Government  had  commenced  to  grumble.  What 
a  ridiculous  figure,  exclaimed  Noah  Webster,  does  this  great 
nation  make!  The  rulers  of  the  land  have  been  called  to- 
gether to  take  measures  to  save  our  name  from  infamy,  and  to 
protect  our  commerce  from  thieves.  They  have  done  noth- 
ing. Three  weeks  have  been  wasted  in  debating  about  the 
exact  degree  of  shame  and  humiliation  it  is  proper  for  us  to 
bear.  The  scandal  of  this  war  of  words  is  shajneful.  The 
cost  is  one  thousand  dollars  a  day.  But  the  ill  effect  it  will 
have  on  the  French  nation  is  beyond  calculation.  It  will 
show  the  Directory  that  we  are  a  people  divided  against  it- 
self.f  Twenty-one  thousand  dollars,  exclaimed  one  of  the 
Republicans,  for  so  trifling  a  thing  as  an  answer  to  the  speech 
of  John  Adams !     Are  the  people  ready  to  bear  it  ?    If  this 

enormous  expense  is  incurred  for  talking,  what  may  we  not 

^ —  -  ■» 

*  AnnalB  of  CongresB.  f  HinerrA,  June,  1797.    Aurora,  June  6, 1797. 
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espect  when  tlie  warlike  President  by  three  votes,  and  the 
British  junto,  begin  to  act  J  *  Thifi  fondness  for  nicknames 
had  of  late  become  most  popular.  Pickering  was  "  the  man 
Timothy."  Hamilton  was  "  the  Creole."  Sitgreaves  was  "  die 
in  the  last  ditclj."  Smith  was  "  Old  Brazen  Head."  Harrison 
Gray  Otis  was  "  the  man  with  more  than  one  shirt."  Benja- 
min Franklin  Bache,  who  owned  tlie  Aurora,  was  "  Lightning- 
rod  Junior."  On  the  Irish  was  then,  for  the  first  time,  fast^ 
ened  the  epithet  of  '■  wild."  Some  of  tiiree  came  from  remarks 
dropped  by  the  representatives  in  the  heat  of  debate.  Never 
had  there  been  such  debating.  For  days  at  a  time  scarce  a 
member  spoke  without  roundly  abusing  the  gentleman  who 
had  just  Bat  down.  Cries  of  Order  I  order  !  were  often  heard. 
Some  would  not  yield  the  floor  that  an  explanation  might  be 
made  or  a  question  asked.  Others,  who  had  long  been  fiends, 
ceased  to  speak,  crossed  the  streets  lest  they  should  meet,  or 
pulled  their  hats  over  their  faces  and  stared  at  the  shop-win- 
dows as  they  passed  by.f  Nothing  would  give  satisfaction  to 
one  ranter  for  words  spoken  in  debate  but  an  exchange  of  shots 
on  the  duelling -ground.  X 

What  was  said  at  such  times  in  the  House  was  commented 


*  Auron,  June  13,  1TS7.  f  JcfFeraon  Ii 

t  TIte  Knger  of  Ihe  Itepublicaoa  faunil  veal  in  dl 


Ruidolph.  June,  IT9T. 
uberless  epigrams.    Ona  M 


"  Die  !□  Iho  la9t  dilch  I  jet  not,  I  pray, 
The  proverb  Bnys,  that  you  1111^1  have  ; 
Anothsr  member  called  upon  CoDgreas  tu  nssumc  t 
me  of  Anatria  and  the  erect  atdtude  of  Euglutid." 
"  Fraj  vliat  is  Aiutria's  manlj'  tone 
And  BritiuD'8  ittituile  vrvel  t 
That,  ia  the  whisper  of  n  gronn, 
Thit,  a  low  bow,  I  auapect." 
William  Smith,  who  moved  the  ten  reaalulaonji  for  defence,  and  i 
dded  two  more,  became  the  subject  of  a  couple  of  ejiigrunu : 
"Twelve  moiioni  Smith  in  one  dor  tnadc, 

Tst  the  mountain  brought  forth  but  a  uioum; 
The  next  motion  he  makes,  lei  ua  pray, 
Be  may  move  himself  out  of  the  Hause." 

"Si  frigaleil  and  aii  sloops  of  war, 

Hi4r  leim'd  Dr.  Smith,  bow  be  «pluttera — 
Three  frigatt's  arc  arm'd  for  a  year, 

And  big  oohvojh  have  dwindled  to  cutten." 
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on  yet  more  savagely  by  the  press.  A  member,  for  some  re- 
marks on  the  presence  of  foreigners  in  the  House,  was  told 
that  his  face  was  of  brass,  that  his  month  was  a  bag  of  words, 
that  his  head  was  as  empty  as  Newton's  vacnnm,  and  that  any 
one  who  bought  him  at  his  true  value  and  sold  him  at  his  own 
esteemed  price  would  become  a  rich  man  by  the  transaction. 
Another  remarked  that  in  defending  the  honor  of  the  country 
expense  should  be  out  of  the  question.  Could  Pitt,  it  was 
asked,  have  said  more  when  he  subsidized  the  Emperor  ?  Did 
our  chattering  representatives  think  the  Treasuiy  in  such  a  state 
of  inundation  as  not  to  make  it  worth  while  to  count  the  cost 
of  the  warlike  plans  of  John  Adams  and  the  British  junto  ? 
Already  there  was  a  trifle  of  eighty  millions  saddled  on  the 
country  as  a  debt.  Did  a  few  milUons  make  no  difference  to 
the  people  ?  And  how  was  it  to  be  raised  ?  By  a  loan ;  Pitt's 
darUng  plan  of  a  loan;  for,  if  the  administration  was  not 
British,  it  was  nothing.  Who  was  to  make  the  loan  ?  The 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  by  issuing  new  stock.  What  would 
the  stock  bring?  Perhaps  ten  shillings  in  the  pound.  And 
who  would  redeem  it  at  par  ?  The  laborer,  the  mechanic,  the 
farmer,  and  that,  too,  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  Would  the 
stockholders,  the  stock-jobbers,  the  speculators,  pay  any  part  of 
it?    Not  one  cent. 

The  loan  was  of  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars.  But  it 
was  not  the  only  source  of  complaint,  for  a  new  duty  on  salt 
was  laid  and  a  stamp-act  passed.  Henceforth  every  farmer 
who  made  an  inventory  of  his  crockery  and  his  tools,  or  gave 
a  letter  of  attorney  to  his  neighbor  or  his  son;  every  heir  who 
receipted  for  a  legacy ;  every  company  that  undertook  to  insure ; 
every  merchant  who  put  his  name  to  a  bond,  or  gave  a  promis- 
sory note,  or  drew  a  bill  of  exchange  on  some  distant  town ;  every 
lawyer  who  got  a  license  to  practice  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
States ;  every  man  who  took  out  letters-patent  for  a  dozen  acres 
of  land,  or  for  a  machine,  or  for  a  balsam  or  elixir  to  cure  all 
manner  of  human  ailments ;  every  alien  who  wished  for  that 
certificate  which  would  enable  him  to  vote,  must  take  his 
document  to  the  nearest  supervisor  of  the  revenue,  pay  down 
a  proper  fee,  and  have  it  stamped.  It  was  at  first  proposed 
that  twenty  dollars  should  b^  the  priQe  of  n^turalizatioii.    BlJ( 
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at  this  memberB  of  the  Hotifie  who  had  themselveB  once  been 
aliens  cried  out.     The  tax,  said  one,  is  exceesive.     Compare  it 
witli  any  other  in  the  list ;  with  that  imposed  on  the  lawyers, 
for  instance.     The  man  of  law,  on  beginning  a  lucrative  prac- 
tice, is  to  pay  ten  dollars  for  hia  license.     But  the  poor  for- 
eigner, if  be  wishes  to  become  a  good  citizen,  nioBt,  should  the 
bill  pass,  pay  twice  as  much.     This  is  cruel.     Nay,  it  is  shame- 
fully inconsistent.     Ever  since  the  glorious  fourth  of  July, 
1776,  our  boaat  has  been  that  America  is  the  asylum  of  the  oiJ- 
prossed.     Come  to  ub,  wo  have  said ;  corae,  and  on  a  rich  and 
free  soil  share  with  us  the  blessings  we  enjoy.     Now,  upon  a 
sudden,  we  say  to  the  men  lured  here  by  inducements,  Yoh'! 
must  pay  twenty  dollars  for  the  right  to  vote.     GentlemsaJ 
claim  it  is  not  necessary  for  an  Irishman,  or  a  Frenchman,  or  B 
Scotchman  to  become  a  citizen.     He  can  make  a  living,  and  ft  J 
good  living,  without  being  naturalized.     To  be  sure  he  ( 
But  is  it  not  nec^eary  for  us  to  naturalize  him  i    Is  it  safe  to  J 
have  in  our  cities,  on  our  farms,  all  over  our  land,  thousands  of  i 
men  who  owe  no  allegiance  to  the  Government?    These  emi>l 
grants,  we  are  answered,  may  be  bad  men,  highwaymen.    If  so^  J 
the  J  will  be  precisely  the  men  to  feel  the  tax  least.    To  whoiAjl 
will  twenty  dollars  be  the  greater  sura:   to  the  robber  who^ 
takes  it  at  the  pistol's  mouth  from  the  passer-by,  or  to  thff  I 
honest  fanner  who  earns  it  from  the  soil  with  tlie  plough  I 
Gentlemen  seemed  to  want  only  rich  emigrants.     The  ] 
Irishman  flying   from   the   hearth-tax,  the  forlorn  wandei 
escaped  from  the  despotism  of  Europe,  they  would  keep  out. 

Why,  it  was  asked,  was  so  much  said  about  the  good  thai 
country  would  derive  from  the  eraigranta,  and  not  a  word  nt*  J 
tered  about  the  good  the  emigrants  would  derive  from  the  J 
country  ?     They  were  to  get,  for  twenty  dollars,  a  share  in  all  f 
the  blessings  Americans  had  bought  with  an  immense  expendi-  1 
tnre  of  treasure  and  blood.     The  door  for  emigrantfi  was  open 
too  wide.    It  would  be  wise  to  close  it  a  little.     Too  many  for- 
eigners came  to  the  States.     Already  they  were  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  native  citizens,     Wlien  the  country,  said  Otis,  was 
new,  it  may  have  been  good  policy  to  admit  all.     But  it  is  bo 
no  longer,     A  bar  should  be  placed  against  the  admittance  of 
those  reetleee  people  who  cannot  be  tranquil  and  happy  at 
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home.  We  do  not  want  "  a  vast  horde  of  wfld  Iriahmen  let 
loose  npon  us."  When  the  bill  passed,  the  proposed  tax  was 
reduced  to  five  dollars.' 

This  display  of  native  Americanism  was  bitterly  resented. 
"  The  man  with  more  than  one  shirt "  must  have  been  brought 
in  contact  with  a  strange  kind  of  foreigners.  If  Irishmen 
were  "  wild "  in  New  England,  they  were  so  nowhere  else. 
Philadelphia  had,  he  was  reminded,  as  large  a  share  of  them 
as  any  city  in  the  land.  Yet  there  they  were  men  of  learning, 
men  of  energy,  men  of  business  enterprise  and  push.  Phila- 
delphia, at  least,  owed  much  to  her  foreigners.  For  six  years 
the  city  had  sent  an  Irishman  to  Congress.  He  had  been  suo- 
ceeded  by  an  Englishman.  A  Scotchman,  in  1784,  set  up  the 
first  office  in  the  city  for  the  printing  of  books  exclusively. 
Now  there  were  thirty.  Another  Scotchman  had  reprinted 
the  Encyclopaedia.  A  splendid  Bible,  to  cost  twenty  doQars, 
was  in  press  by  two  Englishmen.  Guthrie's  Geographical 
Grammar,  costing  sixteen  dollars,  was  reprinted  by  an  Irish- 
man. The  first  edition  of  Shakespeare  ever  printed  in  Ameri- 
ca was  tlie  work  of  two  Irish  lads.  Were  such  men  to  be  told 
they  might  as  well  have  stayed  at  home  ?  Would  the  United 
States  be  better  off  without  them  ?  Had  Philadelphians  for- 
gotten the  day  when  four  booksellers  held  a  grave  consultation 
on  the  publishing  of  a  few  hundred  copies  of  Dilworth's  Spell- 
er? With  a  couple  of  exceptions,  the  whole  trade  in  books 
was  in  the  hands  of  foreigners.  Of  the  five  daily  newspapers 
in  Philadelphia,  two  were  owned  by  Irishmen  and  two  by 
Englishmen.  One  of  these,  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette,  netted 
its  owner  sixteen  thousand  dollars  yearly.  When  Congress 
wanted  a  stenographer,  it  was  compelled  to  employ  an  Eng- 
lishman. He  left,  and  an  Irishman  took  his  place.  How 
many  school-masters  were  Irishmen  ?  The  British  faction 
might  lament  the  arrival  of  these  men,  but  every  true  patriot 
would  wish  long  life  to  the  revolutions  and  disturbances  that 
drove  so  many  men  of  marked  ability  to  seek  a  refuge  on  our 
shores. 

But  of  all  the  issues  that  came  from  the  press  in  1797, 
none  found  so  ready  a  sale  as  a  pamphlet  by  Alexander  Ham* 
ilton  and  a  book  by  James  Monroe.    After  waiting  in  France 


tiD  ibe  dtageB  «(  «  water  vvjage  voe  ;— ed,  McDroe  nl 
au],  and  nwfaed  PtrflnHpKt  hte  is  Joaa.    Abaam  tm  bait 
tt  after  In&if  mto  bepa  «  eoneipande^  widi  ^  Se» 
ratB7  of  State.    He  woold  know  tibe  seaoos  for  liis  ned ; 
be  mnld  jmtaSj  Imsidf  ipfiirt  nj-  hnprntttiaut  Aat  fa«d 
been  or  woe  mtended  to  be  nind  i^anat  hnn.    Borae  ■«»■ 
•ow  bad  bees  girao;  otboi^  be  fidt,  bad  been  t*iriw»^iiH, 
Tbeee  be  teqoeited  to  knoir  as  a  tmtta  of  ngfat.    Undonbt- 
ediy  the  Executive  had  tbe  power  to  eenfinre  tad  recall  a  pab- 
Be  nuniater;  bat  that  powo^  oo^t  alwajB  to  be  eserased 
aeoording  to  tbe  rtiict  ralea  of  joAiee.*    For  trelre  da^  be 
waited  tmpetiently  for  a  Rqxmae,  then  wrote  agaiiLt    To  Qm 
note  SD  aoswer  caai&    The  reqneet,  ^nekenng  replied,  was 
uoezpeded.     Sare  of  Ibe  jortictt  of  tbe  Sopreme  Conrt,  the 
tenure  of  all  OoTenuneat  offices  was  at  the  will  of  the  Prea- 
deut  alooe.    Th»  was  conBthnlioiiaL    It  vaa  clearly  not  io- 
tended  tliat  the  expedieoe;  of  particular  acts  of  tbe  Pieddeofs 
wfll  should  be  sabimtted  to  trial  by  discussion  io  the  pab- 
Ue  prints.  X    Monroe  replied.    He  expressed  astoimluDent  at 
tbe  doctrines  tbe  Secretary  announced,  wrote  mach  abont  the 
bleann^  of  an  honest  fame,  and  declared  be  neyer  n-oold  sif< 
fer  himself  to  be  robbed  of  it  by  any  description  of  persons 
Diider  any  pretence  whatever.    Do  yon  snppoee,  were  fcis  wtH^ 
Utat  the  power  given  to  the  Execntive  to  censure  and  remove 
]nibUc  mliiiiiterB  allowa  hUn  to  do  eo  withont  proper  canee  t 
Du  you  Hnppoflv  thut  tbe  Execntive  is  not  aceonntable  to  thoa 
party  iiijunMl  and  to  tbe  people  of  the  United  States?     Snc&l 
doctrine  in  against  tbe  Constitution.    It  bc-comcs  tbe  mcridioa] 
of  a  country  where  a  monarch  inherita  tbe  land,  and  tbe  peoplq 
who  dwell  on  it  ore  hie  Blavce.    Tbe  adminietratton  had  injoredl 
him.    Tlie  situation  of  the  United  Statee  was  critical.    An  ideaf 
was  abroad  tliat  tbe  criais  was  in  some  way  due  to  him."     HJa'J 
then  asked  for  a  room  and  tbe  aid  of  a  clerk  for  a  few  days  to  I 
revise  his  letters  to  the  Department  of  State. 

Mr.  Pickering  asimred  him  that  yielding  to  his  request  fo*  4 
ruanonti  niiglit  prove,  in  times  to  come,  an  improper,  incoi^  I 
vouiout,  unwise  prccedtuit.     Removal  did  not  always  imply 

*  Honnxr  to  nekvritiR,  Julj  A,  1197.       t  Pickering  to  Monroe,  Jul;  IT,  ITST, 
t  HonrM  10  PIskgriiiK,  Jul;  IS,  1707.    *  Monioe  to  Fickering,  Jul;  19, 1TS7. 
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miBconduct.  Want  of  confidence,  bad  judgment,  lack  of  diK- 
gence  and  skill,  was  each  a  good  cause.  A  minister,  through 
mistaken  zeal,  might  invite  a  course  of  action  from  a  foreign 
power  which  the  Executive  cculd  not  approve.  He  mighty 
while  his  dispatches  were  all  correct,  consort  and  become  the 
friend  of  men  who  were  the  open  enemies  of  the  Government 
he  had  the  honor  to  represent.  Monroe,  however,  had  set  his 
mind  on  a  public  appeal.  It  was  the  fashion  of  his  day,  and 
he  could  not  resist  it ;  yet  the  practice  of  appeal  was,  in  gen- 
eral, the  resort  of  shallow  poKtidans  and  of  foolish  men. 
Genet  had  made  a  threat  to  do  so ;  Adet  had  carried  the  threat 
out ;  Edmund  Eandolph  had  published  a  Vindication ;  *  John 
Beckley,  when  he  lost  the  clerkship  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, filled  the  journals  of  Philadelphia  with  lamenta 
tions  on  his  fate ;  and  now  Monroe  made  haste  to  prepare  "  A 
View."  t  Meanwhile  he  sent  his  late  correspondence  to  the 
printers  of  the  newspapers,  and  be^ed  them  to  put  it  into 
print. 

The  Federalists  read  Monroe's  letters  with  jeers,  Mr, 
Monroe,  they  said,  was  growing  bold.  "  The  blessings  of  an 
honest  fame!"  Who  would  have  expected  such  language 
from  the  man  who,  when  Minister  to  France,  had  over  and 
over  again  eaten  dirt  before  her  five  titular  kings ;  from  the 
man  who  tamely  kept  his  seat  when  the  President  was  opeidy 
insulted  at  a  feast,  and  gave  the  shelter  of  his  roof  to  Thomas 
Paine  that  the  miscreant  might  slander  and  malign  George 
Washington's  "  honest  fame "  ?  Had  he  been  as  bold  in  bb- 
serting  the  rights  of  his  country  as  he  is  in  demanding  his 
own,  there  would  have  been  no  opportunity  for  the  tyrants  to 
send  Charles  Pinckney  out  of  France.  But  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  the  Republic  of  France  and  the  Republic 
of  the  United  States.  Here  a  returned  minister  may  put  on  a 
haughty  air  such  as  becomes  the  true  Jacobin,  insult  the  Sec* 
rotary  of  State,  befoul  the  administration,  demand  an  apology 

*  For  another  defence  of  Randolph,  see  Political  Tnith ;  or,  Animadyersioni 
on  the  Fast  and  Present  State  of  Public  Aifairs,  with  an  Inquiry  into  the  Trutb 
of  the  Charges  preferred  against  Mr.  Randolph,  1796. 

f  This  was  examined  in  detail  in  ReflecUons  on  Honroe*8  View  of  the  Conduct 
of  the  Executive,  as  published  in  the  Qazette  of  the  United  States  voder  the  8i|^ 
nature  of  Scipio. 


from  the  Executive,  aii<l  call  on  tho  mob  to  play  jury  in  the 
case.  Would  M,  Adet  Lave  dared  to  a£Eume  such  a  tone  to- 
ward the  Directory  when  ho  went  back  to  France  ?  If  he  had, 
his  head  would  have  rolled  into  the  basket  before  the  son 
went  down.  Yet  Franco  is  the  only  land,  we  are  told,  where 
sweet  Liberty  is  not  in  cliains  I 

Pickering's  views  on  the  power  of  removal  were,  to  the  Re- 
publicans, most  ofEensive.  In  the  estimation  of  the  Grand  Seig- 
nior Adams,  said  they,  his  Grand  Vizier  Timothy,  and  his 
Mufti  Ohver,  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  Turks,  An  appeal  to  them  is  an  unpardonable 
offence.  The  man  who  makes  the  appeal,  therefore,  merits  the 
same  punishment  that  would  he  awarded  by  the  Divan  should 
a  Turk  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

At  the  very  moment  that  Monroe  was  writing  his  letters  to 
Pickering,  and  demanding  that  the  administration  should  re- 
store to  hira  the  "  blessings  of  an  honest  fame,"  he  was  liimBelf 
refuging  to  yield  to  a  similar  demand  from  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton. The  affair  was  an  old  one.  Five  years  before  a  wretch 
named  Clingman  had  been  arrested  for  subornation  of  perjury. 
He  had  sought  letters  of  administration  that  he  might,  by 
fraud,  collect  a  debt  due  from  the  United  States.  He  was  de- 
tected, seined,  and,  in  his  distress,  turned  for  help  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  Muhlenberg  heard  the  prayer  and 
visited  him  in  the  jail.  There  Clingman  let  fall  some  hiQta 
He  was  not  the  only  man  engaged  in  this  kind  of  but 
Greater  men  than  he  were  buying  up  old  claims.  If  his  p 
ner,  Reynolds,  had  a  mind  to  speak,  Alexander  Hamilton  v 
a  ruined  man.  Muhlenberg  took  the  hint  instantly,  for  thoj 
was  nothing  he  longed  more  to  see  than  the  name  of  AJen 
der  Hamilton  brought  low.  He  pressed  Clingman  with  a  f 
questions,  and  then  hm-ried  away.  But  the  news  was  too  g 
to  keep  He  must  tell  it  to  somebody.  So  he  told  it  1 
Abraham  Venable,  a  member  of  the  House,  and  to  Jamea 
Monroe,  of  the  Senate,  These  three  men  then  began  to  play 
a  part  that  would  have  been  shameful  in  a  pimp.  Burning 
with  Republican  zeal,  they  set  off  to  find  Reynolds  in  his  cell, 
for  he,  too,  as  a  partner  of  Clingman,  liad  been  placed  under 
urest.     They  qnesldoned  him,  and  he  answered  them  in  a 
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manner  that  would  have  done  credit  to  an  oracle  of  Greece. 
But  he  would  say  nothing  definite  till  he  was  free.    The 
moment  he  was  released  he  fled,  and  left  Monroe  and  Muhlen- 
berg to  seek  information  from  his  wife.     She  admitted  that 
Hamilton  had  written  her  husband  many  notes.     But  he  had 
burned  them  at  the  Secretary's  request.    Mr.  Hamilton  had 
been  very  kind  to  her,  and  to  her  husband  too.    Not  out  of 
friendship,  but  because  Mr.  Reynolds,  if  he  had  a  mind  to, 
could  tell  things  that  would  make  the  heads  of  some  depart- 
ments tremble.   She  produced  two  notes  from  Hamilton's  hand. 
This  done,  the  Speaker,  the  senator,  and  the  representative 
went  back  to  Clingman,  put  down  in  writing,  and  had  him  sign, 
'  the  substance  of  the  talk,  obtained  a  few  more  notes,  made  and 
signed  memoranda  of  the  conversations  held  with  Beynolds 
and  his  wife,  and  then  laid  all  the  documents  before  the  Secre- 
tary, and  asked  him  to  explain.    Hamilton  owned  the  notes, 
and  named  the  evening  of  the  same  day  for  the  explanation.* 
He  then  told  them  Mrs.  Beynolds  had  been  his  mistress,  that 
the  husband  knew  it,  had  pretended  to  find  it  out,  had  received 
a  thousand  dollars  to  silence  his  complaints,  had  declared  it 
enough,  had  then  demanded  more,  had  received  some,  and, 
when  at  last  refused,  had  turned  to  them  for  purposes  of  re- 
venge.   A  huge  bundle  of  notes  from  Mrs.  Beynolds  and  her 
husband  was  brought  out,  and  Hamilton  began  to  read.    But 
he  had  not  read  many  when  two  of  the  dupes,  overcome  with 
shame  at  the  part  they  had  played,  begged  him  to  stop.f     The 
Secretary  went  on,  and,  when  the  visitors  were  gone,  wrote  to 
each  for  copies  of  the  papers  and  statements  they  had  shown. 
The  notes,  he  hoped,  would  be  kept  from  their  owners  lest 
they  should,  at  some  future  time,  be  used  for  mischief.     Copies 
were  sent,  and  with  them  came  a  promise  from  Monroe  that 
the  request  of  Hamilton  should  "  be  most  strictly  complied 
with."  I 

But  Monroe  broke  his  promise.     The  request  was  not 
strictly  complied  with  ;  the  papers  were  turned  to  a  mischiev- 

*  Observations  on  certain  Documents  contained  in  Nos.  V  and  VI  of  The 

History  of  the  United  States  for  the  Year  1796,  in  which  the  charge  of  Specn- 

lation  against  Alexander  Hamilton,  late  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  is  fully  refuted. 

Written  by  Himself.     1797,  p.  27.      f  ^^t  PP-  27  and  xxx.      J  Ibid.,  p.  xxztL 
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one  use.  Wlen  he  set  out,  in  179i,  for  France,  the  lett 
passed  to  "a  respectable  character  in  Virginia,"  and  thence  to 
the  hands  of  the  vilest  of  all  the  men  wiio,  at  that  day,  spread 
scandal  and  wrote  lampoons  for  a  Uving. 

Jamee  Thomson  Callender  was  a  Scotchman  of  whom  noth- 
ing good  is  known.     He  had  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer  and 
the  brazen  forehead  of  a  knave.     In  Scotland  he  wrote  a  pam- 
phlet which   he   called   "  The   Political   Progress    of    Great 
Britain,"  was  driven  from  the  countrj-,  fled  to  the  United 
States,  where,  like   Freneau,  like   Duane,  like  John  Wood, 
like  every  man  who,  for  a  few  shillings,  would  laud  Franc© 
and  slander  the  administration,  he  was  taken  up  and  helped  by 
Jefferson,     Ho  became,  in  short,  what  might  well  be  called  a 
Jefferaonian  hack.     His  business  was  to  gather  all  the  politiad.a 
scandal,  all  the  foul  abuse,  all  the  libels,  all  the  mean  lies  tbaC'l 
circulated  through  the  press,  to  distort  congressional  speeeheg,   ' 
to  misinterpret  good  acts,  to  attribute  false  motives,  to  digest 
tlie  ficnrrilitj  of  the  Aurora,  of  the  Argus,  of  the  Independent 
Chronicle,  and  once  a  year  send  out  the  whole  mass  in  the 
form  of  a  book.     He  began  this  career  in  1795  by  republish- 
ing the  "Political  Progress"  and  reporting  congresaonal  de- 
bates.     The  "  American  Annual  Register,  or  Historical  Me- 
moirs of  the  United  States  for  the  Year  179fi,"  appeared  thim 
year  following.     In  1797  came  "The  History  of  the  United^ 
States  for  1796,"  and,  in  1798,  "Sketches  of  the  History  of 
America."     The  "History"  was  published  in  eight  parts  by 
subscription,*  and  contained,  in  Numbers  V  and  VI,  the  docu- 
ments Muhlenberg  and  Venable  had  deposited  with  Monroe^ 
and  which  Monroe  had  promised  Hamilton  should  never  1)6.  J 
put  to  a  mischievous  use.     Copies  had  been  furnished  CalleOfi*^ 
der  by  "a  respectable  character  in  Vii^nia,"  and  that  re-4^ 
spectable  character  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  Thomas  Jcfferaooi  I 
himself. 

Monroe  was  soon  visited  and  asked  to  explain.!     One  \ 
paper,  in  particular,  needed  from  him  a  few  words.     It  ' 
signed  by  him  alone,  and  implied  that  the  letters  were  ftQ  j 

*  Aurora,  Mbt  fl,  1797,  contBlns  the  adTcrtiBemeat. 

f  Observations  on  Certain  DocumeatB  contuaed  in  Noh,  T  and  VI  of  thlt  | 
Hl>Uii7  ot  the  Cnited  States  for  tb«  Year  1796,  etc,  p.  S9. 
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forged,  and  that  Hamilton  had  prepared  them  that  he  mighty 
by  owning  adultery,  prevent  a  charge  of  misconduct  in  a  high 
place  of  trust.  *  An  explanation  of  this  Monroe  most  shame- 
fully refused  to  give.  In  a  few  weeks,  therefore,  Hamilton, 
with  a  plain  statement  of  his  crime,  put  his  whole  correspond- 
ence with  Mrs.  Keynolds  in  printf  Vhile  the  Eepublicans 
rejoiced  over  what  they  called  Hamilton's  confession,  the  Fed- 
eralists were  equally  joyful  over  the  expulsion  of  William 
Blount,  a  Republican  senator  from  the  new  State  of  Tennessee. 
On  the  morning  of  Monday,  July  third,  the  President's 
secretary  came  down  to  the  House  with  a  message  in  writing, 
and  a  bundle  of  reports  and  documents  from  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Secretary  of  War.  Among  them  were  some 
papers  disclosing  a  plan  for  the  invasion  of  Spanish  territory 
by  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Fears  of  an  attack  on  upper 
Louisiana  by  the  British  had  already  been  mentioned  by  the 
Spanish  Minister  to  the  Secretary  of  State;  had  been  made 
known  to  the  English  Minister;  had  been  denied,  and  the 
assurance  given  by  Pickering  to  Don  Carlos  de  Yrujo  that 
his  suspicions  were  without  cause.  But  the  Minister  would  not 
be  convinced.  Again  he  expressed  his  belief  that  an  attack 
was  being  planned ;  again  listen,  the  English  Minister  was 
addressed  on  the  subject,  and  again  a  denial  was  returned. 
There  had,  the  Englishman  admitted,  been  some  talk  of  invad- 
ing the  Spanish  possessions  in  the  South.  Early  in  the  winter 
a  man  named  Chisholm  called  on  him  and  proposed  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  Floridas.  England  was  to  send  a  fleet  to  New 
Orleans  or  Mobile.  Chisholm  was  to  lead  a  band  of  Ameri- 
cans and  Indians  over  the  border.  Listen,  having  heard  the 
plan,  objected.  The  thing  was  impossible.  It  would  be  an 
open  violation  of  the  neutral  rights  of  the  United  States.  This 
Chisholm  denied.  The  men,  he  said,  going  from  the  States 
would  march  unarmed.  Still  the  English  Minister  would  not 
sanction  it.     He  had,  he  protested,  no  authority  to  do  so. 


♦  Observations  on  Certain  Documents  contained  in  Noa  V  and  VI  of  The 
History  of  the  United  States  for  the  Year  1796,  etc.,  p.  29. 

f  Ibid.  For  some  strictures  on  the  behavior  of  Monroe,  see  Hamilton  versus 
Monroe,  or  Great  Talents  contrasted  with  FoUy;  and  PubUc  Virtue  with  PuUie 
Infidelity. 
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Thereupon  Chisholm  asked  if  the  GoveraorGeneral  of  Canada 
would  sanctiou  it.  He  was  told  that  all  that  could  be  done 
was  to  write  to  England  and  wait  for  the  reply.  Thifi  might 
come  eoon.  It  might  be  long  in  coming.  It  might  not  come 
at  all.  For  several  raontlis  Chiaholm  chafed  and  waited.  At 
last  his  patience  gave  out,  he  hastened  back  to  Uston,  and 
begged  hai-d  for  leave  to  go  to  England  himself  for  the  reply. 
With  a  show  of  reluclance,  leave  was  given.  A  vessel  to  sail 
for  London  was  soon  found,  Cliieholm's  passage  paid,  a  draft 
for  twenty  pounds  on  a  London  banker  given  him,  and  a  pack- 
age of  letters  covered  with  lead,  which,  should  the  French  take 
the  vessel,  Chisholm  was  bidden  to  throw  into  the  sea.  But  he 
was  a  babbler,  and,  before  the  ship  set  sail,  had  shown  hia  let- 
ters to  a  merchant,  to  a  tavern-keeper,  to  a  number  of  strange 
men,  and  had  two  montlis  before  explained  the  whole  plan 
to  James  Carey,  of  Tennessee.  Carey  was  interpreter  to  the 
Cherokee  Indiana,  was  assistant  at  the  Telhco  Bloek-Honee 
public  stores,  and  had  come  to  Philadelphia  with  the  Cherokee 
cMefs.  There  he  fell  in  with  Chisholm,  heard  his  plan,  saw 
some  of  the  letters,  and  spoke  of  his  adventm'es  to  William 
Blount.  The  senator  affected  to  make  light  of  the  matter. 
But  the  interpreter  was  no  sooner  back  at  Tdlico  than  Blount 
wrote  him  a  long  note.  The  affair  Captain  Chisholm  had 
talked  of  was  likely  to  come  off  in  the  fall.  If  the  Indians 
would  do  their  part,  it  must  succeed.  A  man  of  much  conae- 
quence  had  gone  to  England.  He  wonld  probably  s 
affairs.  If  he  did,  Blount  would  likely  take  part  in  the  bmil^ 
ness  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Britisli  force.  But  Carey  mni 
be  cautious.  A  aiugle  careless  word,  and  each  one  ooncen 
in  the  expedition  was  a  ruined  man.* 


*  "  I  believe,  but  nni  ant  quite  xure,  that  the  plan  then  lalked  of  irlU  b«  « 
tciDptLil  this  rnll ;  and  it  it  Is  attc mpted.  It  will  bo  in  a  nnieh  Inrgcr  wif  tl 
then  Ulkud  of;  and  if  the  Inilinna  not  their  part,  I  hnvc  no  doubt  bat  it  « 
suctieed,  A  mnn  of  conaeiiui^nci'  hua  ^ns  to  England  about  the  buHineBfl,  and  |^ 
be  niakex  arrnni^rTncnts  as  he  expects,  I  shall  mrmslf  bare  a  hand  in  the  bu^ 
anil  probably  shall  bo  at  the  bead  of  the  biudneaa  on  the  part  of  the  British, 
arc,  however,  to  imderatand  that  it  is  not  quite  eertaln  that  the  plan  will  be  W 
tempted;  yet  you  will  do  well  to  keep  things  in  a  proper  train  of  actiun,  in  case 
it  should  be  attempted,  and  lo  Oo  9o  will  require  all  jour  management — I  eay 
TMiuIre  all  four  oaugemeDt,  becanie  yon  moit  take  care,  In  wbateTer  you  laj  M 
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The  letter  cansed  Carey  great  uneasiness  and  alarm.  He 
longed  to  .serve  William  Blomit.  He  had  sworn  to  serve  the 
United  States.  "What  to  do  he  knew  not,  and,  in  his  nncer- 
tainty,  consulted  a  clerk  in  his  employ.  The  clerk  bade  him 
^'  consider  his  oath."  This  did  not  content  him,  and  a  second 
man  was  consulted,  and  shown  the  note.  On  the  assurance 
that  the  public  ought  to  know  of  it,  Carey  gave  it  up,  and  the 
contents  were  soon  in  the  newspapers.  In  a  few  weeks  a  copy 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  War  and  of  the  Secretary 
of  State.  The  English  Minister  was  at  once  addressed.  Pick- 
ering reminded  him  of  the  denial  of  a  plan  to  invade  Louisiana 
from  the  upper  lakes,  and  asked  if  he  knew  of  a  project  to  in- 
vade it  elsewhere.  This  question  was  not  based  on  a  vague 
suspicion.  Undoubted  information,  he  was  told,  had  come  to 
hand,  and  in  it  the  British  Minister  was  named. 

The  next  day  brought  listen's  reply.  He  admitted  the 
visit,  the  plan,  the  mission  to  England,  but  declined  to  men- 
tion any  names.  The  day  following,  copies  of  the  letter  of 
Blount  to  Carey,  of  Pickering  to  listen,  and  the  reply,  were 
laid  before  the  Senate  and  the  House.  The  case  against  Blount 
was  thought  a  plain  one.  A  committee  was  appointed  by  the 
Senate  to  report  what  should  be  done  with  him,  and,  while 
they  were  debating  the  report,  proceedings  were  interrupted 
by  a  messenger  from  the  House.  The  Attorney-General  had 
been  consulted  by  a  member,  and  had  given  it  as  his  opinion 
that  the  Carey  letter  was  evidence  of  a  crime ;  that  the  crime 
was  a  misdemeanor ;  and  that  the  writer,  if  Blount,  was  liable 
to  impeachment.  The  Republicans,  led  on  by  Gallatin,  raised 
the  question  of  the  constitutional  right  of  the  House  to  im- 
peach a  senator.  That  right,  by  the  fourth  section  of  the  sec- 
ond article,  was  extended  over  the  President,  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent, and  all  civil  officers  of  the  United  States.  A  senator  was 
none  of  these.  Even  if  he  were  a  civil  officer,  how  could  he 
be  impeached  for  offences  not  in  the  line  of  his  official  duty  ? 

Rogers,  or  anybody  else,  not  to  let  the  plan  be  discovered  by  Hawkins,  Dens- 
more,  Byers,  or  any  other  person  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States  or  Spain.  .  . . 
Can't  Rogers  contrive  to  get  the  Creeks  to  desire  the  President  to  take  Hawkins 
out  of  the  Creek  nation  ?  for,  if  he  stays  in  the  Creek  nation,  and  gets  the  good- 
will of  the  nation,  he  can  and  will  do  great  injury  to  our  plans.  When  you  have 
read  this  letter  orer  three  times,  then  bum  It.  ... " 


unon 


On  that  principle,  the  Federalists  contended,  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  remove  a  jnstice  of  the  Supreme  Court  for  making 
war  on  the  United  Stat«s,  because  he  is  not  a  civil  officer,  and 
waging  war  is  out  of  the  line  of  his  official  duty.  Again,  if 
a  legislator  were  not  an  office-holder  in  the  meaning  of  the 
Constitution,  he  might  take  presents  and  titles  of  nobility  from 
foreign  powers,  because  the  prohibition  in  the  Constitution 
merely  applies  to  "  persona  holding  any  office  of  profit  or 
under  "  the  United  States.  Would  the  House  support  such 
doctrine  ?  The  House  would  not ;  impeached  Blount  of  hi^' 
crimes  and  misdemeanors,  and  demanded  that  he  should  be 
"sequestered"  of  his  seat.  The  Senate  readily  complied,  and 
on  July  eighth  he  was  expelled.  Nor  was  he  suffered  to  leave 
the  custody  of  the  messenger  of  the  Senate  till  he  gave  bonds 
himself  iu  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars,  with  two  sureties  of 
five  hundred  dollars  each,  to  come  and  answer  snch  articles  of 
impeachment  as  might  be  exhibited  against  him  by  the  House. 

Blount,  at  first,  hid  himself,  and  so  put  all  manner  of  ru- 
mors afloat.  He  had  fled.  He  had  been  arrested.  He  had 
escaped.  His  papers  were  not  to  be  foimd.  The  truth  was, 
when  the  letter  to  Carey  became  public  he  did  seek  to  go 
southward.  A  pilot-boat  was  chartered  to  carry  lum  to  Ocra- 
coke  bar,  hie  trunk  was  sent  on  board,  and  he  soon  followed 
it  himself.  But,  while  the  captain  was  waiting  for  his  clear- 
ance papers,  the  officers  of  jnstice  came  on  board.  The  trunk 
waa  seized.  Bloimt,  not  being  known  to  them,  was  suffered  to 
go  free.*  So  firm  was  the  popular  belief  that  he  had  fled  from 
justice  that,  a  mouth  after  he  had  been  liberated  on  his  bond, 
Its  he  rode  along  an  unfrequented  road  near  the  Virginia  vil- 
lage of  Staunton,  a  troop  of  horse  went  after  him,  brought 
him  back  to  Staunton,  and  there  detained  him  till  word  came 
that  he  had  been  releaaed  on  btul.t 

No  one  could  declare  Inm  innocent.  Even  his  own  friends 
did  not  attempt  it,  but  attacked  the  English  Minister  and  the 
Secretary  of  State.  Who,  they  demanded,  could  read  the  fawn- 
"ng,  canting  letter  of  the  man  Timothy  and  not  blush  from  very 

•  New  World,  July  S.  1767. 

t  Whon  trieil  in  1 768  the  B«iiatc  dedded  "...  that  this  Court  ought  not  to  hold 
JtriidicUon  ol  the  saiil  impeaclinicnt,  ujd  tbit  the  said  tmpcMbmeal  ia  diamisie^." 
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flhame?  «  Will  you  pennit  me  to  inquire?"  writes  he.  Pennitl 
He  had  a  right  to  demand  an  explanation.  "  The  President," 
writes  Timothy,  "  received  great  satisfaction  from  the  tone  of 
your  reply."  Now  who  will  say  that  our  Government  is  not 
partial  ?  *  Compare  this  humble  tone  and  gentle  treatment  of 
liston  with  the  shameful  cruelty  exercised  on  Genet.  Was 
the  proof  of  Genet's  threat  to  appeal  to  the  people  more  fully 
established  than  Liston's  conspiracy?  By  no  means.  Yet 
Genet  was  denounced  and  his  recall  demanded.  liston  is 
thought  harmless  as  a  dove.  And  why  was  Genet  denounced  ? 
Because  he  was  an  honest  and  a  clear-headed  man,  and  Minis- 
ter from  the  RepubKc  of  France.  And  why  is  Liston  caressed  ? 
Because  he  has  talents  for  corruption  and  intrigue,  and  is  Min- 
ister from  the  English  court.  Why  was  Genet's  recall  desired  ? 
Because  he  stood  in  the  way  of  the  machinations  of  the  Gov 
emment.  Why  is  Liston  still  suffered  to  remain?  Because 
between  him  and  the  Executive  an  improper  understanding 
exists.  The  people  have  too  long  been  blinded  by  what  are 
known  as  "Federal  men  and  Federal  measures."  It  is  now 
high  time  this  Federalism  was  looked  into.  Federalism  means 
English  guineafi,  English  rule,  English  interference  in  Ameri- 
can affairs.  Look  at  the  man  Timothy,  and  say,  if  you  can,  he 
is  fit  to  be  Secretary  of  State.  But  Tim  is  a  Federalist,  and 
that  is  enough  for  Liston  and  the  ministry  of  the  crazy  British 
king.  There,  too,  is  Oliver,  deemed  so  trustworthy  by  the 
late  Minister  Hammond.  Oliver  is  likewise  a  Federalist,  and 
was  frantic  for  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  John  Jay.  This 
British  faction  is  now  eager  for  the  speedy  trial  of  Senator 
Blount.  They  would  act  at  once.  Then  will  the  people  be 
led  into  the  belief  that  the  vile  conspiracy  is,  from  first  to  last, 
a  piece  of  Republican  work.  Then  will  much  evidence,  which 
a  less  hasty  investigation  would  furnish,  be  kept  back.  Before 
the  House  rose,  its  committee  to  report  articles  of  impeach- 
ment was  bidden  to  sit  through  the  recess,  take  testimony,  send 
^or  papers  and  men,  and,  if  possible,  find  out  what  parties  were 
joined  in  the  plot  with  William  Blount. 

For  eight  weeks  the  Senate  and  the  House  had  been  sitting. 
When  they  adjourned,  the  defence  of  the  country  was  thought 

*  Aurora,  July  10, 1997. 
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to  be  folly  cared  for.    The  States  were  called  on  to  have  eighty 
thouBand  militia  ready  to  march  at  a  moment's  notice.     Gun- 
graiths  and  cannon-founders,  sabre-raakers  and  powder-njiUere, 
were  forbidden  to  send  arms  or  ammunition  abroad.     A  great 
Bura  was  voted  to  put  up  breastworks  and  earth-forts  along  the 
eoaat ;  three  frigates  were  ordered  to  be  armed  and  manned ; 
the  number  of  revenue-cutters  was  inoreased,  and  commission- 
ers were  dispatched  to  make  terms  with  France.*  J 
The  eommiseioners  were  announced  to  be  Charlee  C.  PinckrI 
ney,  John  Marshall,  and  Elbridge  Gerry.    Marahall  was  the  laBt " 
to  set  out.     But  he  had  not  gone  far  on  his  journey  when  th« 
worst  predictions  of  the  preachers  on  fast-day  seemed  fulfilled. 
God,  they  had  said,  would  curse  the  land  and  sorely  afflict  it  if 
the  mlere  and  the  people  gave  any  comfort  to  the  murderers 
and  re^cides  of  France.     When  the  yellow  fever  was  known 
to  have  appeared  in  each  city  from  which  the  envoys  sailed,  it 
was  pronounced  by  pious  men  a  manifestation  of  divine  wrath. 
"Worldly  men  stud  it  was  imported.    Proof  existed  that  it  came 
from  the  Indies.    Some  laid  it  to  the  atmosphere,  others  to  the   , 
filth  in  the  docks  and  streets.    The  disorder  broke  out  at  PhUB><  j 
delphia,  and  was  followed  by  unusual  alarm.    Men  who,  in  t 
terrible  days  of  1793,  in  1795,  and  again  in  1796,  had  never  fatj 
a  moment  thought  of  hurrying  away,  now  shut  their  honseft  I 
and  fled,     A  peculiar  malevolence  was  thought  to  attend  tfafr^ 
fever.     Of  every  five  taken  down,  but  one,  it  was  commonly- 
believed,  got  well.     The  ingenuity  of  the  ablest  doctors  coul 
devise  nothing  to  hold  it  in  check.     At  such  a  time  a  man  c 
sense  and  judgment  would  have  spared  no  pains  to  quiet  fea 

*  The  best  italement  of  tbc  Federal  side  of  tliu  quarrel  with  Franco  * 
bj  Bobcrt  Ooodloe  Harper — "  Good;  U&rpcr  "  of  tbe  Republican  UuipooQS — in  ■ 
Bfteeoh  in  the  Qousc,  Maj  2S,  IW,  and  in  Observations  aa  the  Dispute  tH 
the  tJnilod  Slates  and  France,  addreised  by  Rotwrl  Q.  Harper,  Esq.,  of  SouA 
Csfolinn,  to  hi«  Conetilnenti,  in  Maj,  1787.     Tho  pamphict  went  through  tlx  a 
tione  in  Englani]  and  four  in  this  country  in  less  than  a,  jear.  and  vas  tnuudaM 
into  FreQch.    Bee  Obaerfailuos  tur  les  D^malSs  entre  lex  £tat«.Dni«  et  Is  Fnum;^ 
AdreaB^es  par  Robert  Goodloe  Harper,  Esq.     L'uD  dea  Repr^entans  au  Congittf  I 
pour  la  Caroline  H^ridianalc.  i  scs  Commettaiis,  en  Hsi,  1797.     Another  Fedsnt] 
pamplet  was  The  Antigalllcan  ;  or,  Tbe  Lover  of  his  oim  Country,  in  a  Sarie*  ol 
Papers,  partly  beretofarc  published  and  partly  new,  wherein  French  Influence  anri 
False  Patriotiain  are  fully  and  fairly  displayed.     By  a  (Stiien  of  ITcw  Englan^.V 
Peoember,  1107. 
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and  allay  excitement  of  every  kind.  But  Governor  Thomas 
MifSin  possessed  no  tact  save  that  peculiar  tact  which  makes 
men  leaders  of  parties,  and  puts  them  in  the  high  places  of  the 
State.  What  the  doctors  could  not  cure  with  medicine  he 
would  cure  by  fines,  by  penalties,  by  yellow  flags,  by  the  rig- 
orous execution  of  a  silly  law.*  Yellow  fever  was,  he  pro- 
claimed, contagious.  All  communication,  therefore,  with  the 
wharves  and  houses  of  the  infected  district  f  must  be  cut  off. 
Streets  must  be  barricaded,  yellow  flags  must  be  hung  from 
infected  houses,  dwellers  in  the  adjoining  houses  must  instant- 
ly remove,  men  sick  of  the  fever  must  be  carried  out  of  town. 
To  climb  over  the  barricades,  to  talk  to  a  fever-stricken  per- 
son, to  go  into  a  house  from  which  a  yellow  flag  was  hung, 
was  to  be  subject  to  a  flne  of  three  hundred  dollars.  Whoever 
refused  to  admit  an  inspector  to  his  house,  whoever  hindered 
him  in  putting  up  a  flag,  whoever  pulled  one  down  when  once 
put  up,  was  to  be  carried  to  the  hospital  on  State  Island,  and 
kept  there  for  thirty  days.  Half  of  all  fines  went  to  the  in- 
formers. 

The  effect  was  most  pitiable.  Before  a  week  elapsed  the 
proclamation  was  more  dreaded  than  the  disease.  If  a  flag  ap- 
peared before  a  house,  the  whole  neighborhood  fled  into  the 
country.  The  demand  for  physicians  on  a  sudden  almost 
ceased.  Ignorant  of  the  symptoms  of  the  malady,  men  no 
longer  dared  to  summon  a  doctor  to  prescribe  for  a  pain  in  the 
back  lest  they  should  be  pronounced  fit  subjects  for  the  Wig- 
wam, and  hurried  there  to  die.  Kumors  of  shameful  deeds 
done  by  the  inspectors  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  were 
believed.  One  told  of  a  mother  torn  from  her  little  family 
because  an  ignorant  doctor  had  declared  her  complaint  the 
putrid  fever.  Another  had  heard  of  a  man  of  wealth  whom 
the  inspectors  found  lying  sick  of  a  bilious  fever.  They  pro- 
nounced it  the  contagion.  He  protested  it  was  not,  and,  on 
his  knees,  offered  untold  sums  to  be  left  in  his  own  house. 
But  the  hard-hearted  agents  threw  him  into  a  wagon  and  took 
him  to  the  hospital,  where  he  soon  caught  the  fever  and  died. 
Such  tales,  grossly  exaggerated,  were  believed  by  every  one. 

*  See  his  Proclamation. 

t  South  street,  Front  atreet.  Spruce  8treet|  and  the  liwer* 
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Nobody  knew  when  bis  own  turn  miglit  eome.     To  be  Mok,  il 

was  said,  was  no  longer  necessarj.  Mere  enspicion  that  he 
might  be  was  enough  to  eend  a  man  to  some  infected  hospital, 
where,  eurroiinded  bj  the  most  malignant  cases,  tormented  by- 
fear,  overcome  by  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  those  he  held  dear, 
he  would  himself  be  stricken  down.  Then  the  inspectors 
would  name  him  as  an  instance  of  the  keenness  of  tlieir  judg- 
ment and  the  excellence  of  their  medical  skill.  Then  they 
would  boast  how  they  had  detected  the  symptomfl  of  the  fever 
when  his  physician,  when  his  friends,  when  the  patient  him- 
self, solemnly  protested  he  was  a  well  man.  Then  these  min- 
ions of  power  would  become  more  insolent  and  overbearing 
tlian  ever.  Each  ono  of  them  who  nursed  a  grudge  or  cher- 
ished a  mean  political  hatred  would  henceforth  have  his  victim 
in  his  power.  From  these  terrors  there  was  but  one  way  of 
escape,  and  that  was  in  flight  So  many  fled  that  the  state  o  ' 
the  city  became  most  deplorable.  The  shops  were  des 
the  wharves  were  no  longer  covered  with  hogsheads  and  h 
thonsauds  of  laborers  were  thrown  out  of  work.  Alarmed  h 
the  stories  wliich  spread  through  the  country,  the  farmers 
ceased  to  bring  their  supplies.  The  stalls  of  the  market-place 
were  empty,  while  long  trains  of  Conestoga  wagons,  heain 
with  grain  and  cheese  and  flour,  wound  southward  and  chokl 
the  streets  of  Baltimore. 

Letters  and  protests  against  the  proclamation  came  to  ti 
Governor  every  day.  Matched,  said  Peter  Porcupine,  it  0 
not  be  without  tlie  limits  of  Republican  France.  Were  a  n 
ber  of  Parliament  to  propose  such  a  measure,  his  brains  woij 
be  knocked  out  before  he  had  gone  a  hundred  yards  from  C 
House.  What  I  enter  my  house  by  force,  and  drag  thence  n 
wife  or  my  child  for  no  other  oflience  than  that  of  being  sid 
And  if  I  insist  on  defending  them,  tine  me  or  transport  me  I 
State  Island  I  Pray,  good  Mr.  Thomas  Mitflin,  tell  us  in  wli| 
tyranny  consists.  Many  of  us  be^  to  fear  that  it  is  fast  g 
ing  np  in  America,*  A  surgcon-maJor  on  one  of  the  Frend 
ships  denounced  the  proclamation,  and  gave  some  remec 
for  the  fever.f  But  no  one  spoke  with  more  authority  t' 
Jean  Devize.     He  was  3,  physician,  had  treated  the  dise 
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with  success  in  Jamaica,  and  had,  in  Qie  awfol  days  of  1793^ 
with  Stephen  Girard  and  Peter  Hehn,  nursed  the  sick  at  Bush 
Hill.  He  now  assured  the  Governor  that  everything  produc- 
tive of  consternation  or  of  fear  should  be  carefully  avoided. 
Nothing  was  less  rational  than  tlie  publications,  the  sick  lists, 
the  death  lists,  which  daily  filled  the  papers.  The  display  of 
yellow  flags,  the  barricading  of  the  streets,  the  carrying  away  of 
citizens  by  force,  was  most  pernicious.  Scenes  of  this  kind 
spread  terror  among  the  people.  Humanity  revolted  at  such 
cruelty.  The  Turks  had  never  been  guilty  of  it.  At  Mar- 
seilles, when  the  fever  was  raging  fiercely,  acts  so  barbarous 
had  not  even  been  thought  of.*  The  inspectors  of  the  health 
oflSce  protested  that  they  were  greatly  maligned.  Sick  people 
had  not  been  removed  unless  the  attending  physicians  pro 
nounced  it  necessary.  In  no  case  had  force  been  used,  or  even 
contemplated.  Flags  had  been  placed  at  a  few  doors  to  pre- 
vent unnecessary  approach.  One  fence  had  been  put  up  at 
Penn  street,  where  the  fever  raged  with  peculiar  malignancy. 
This  was  all.  As  for  the  hospital,  it  was  in  fine  order.  The 
sick  were  well  cared  for,  and  their  families  were  given  accom- 
modation in  tents  near  by.f 

"What  was  then  thought  good  care  would  now  be  considered 
as  barbarous  treatment.  Gentlemen  of  the  medical  profession 
were  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  prescribe,  and,  in  their  igno- 
rance, began  to  quarrel  and  dispute.  Two  hostile  schooh  sprang 
up.  At  the  head  of  the  one  was  William  Currie.  Benjamin  Bush 
led  the  other.  The  Currie  men  declared  the  fever  was  imported 
and  contagious.  The  Rush  school  maintained  that  it  was  not. 
Filthy  streets,  they  held,  and  loathsome  alleys  had  much  to 
do  with  the  sickness,  and  they  urged  the  use  of  mercurial 
purges  and  the  copious  letting  of  blood,  if  the  patient  would 
but  attend  to  the  fever  in  time,  his  chances  of  recovery  were 
ninety-nine  in  one  hundred.  He  needed  no  physician.  Let 
him  go  to  the  nearest  apothecary,  purchase  one  of  Rush's  mer- 
curial purges,  take  it  on  the  first  symptoms  of  yellow  fever, 
lose  ten  or  twelve  ounces  of  blood,  and  keep  up  the  purging 
and  bleeding  till  his  health  was  restored.  H,  said  the  oppo- 
nents of  Rush,  the  man  ever  does  recover,  it  will  be  by  God's 
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will,  and  for  a  special  end.     A  patient  who  cannot  be  killed 
by  the  fever,  salivation,  and  bleeding  combined,  raaet  surely 
have  been  born  to  be  hanged  or  drowned.     Against  this  a 
nmubor  of  men  well  known  in  the  community  came  forward 
to  testify.    One  had  been  imder  the  lancet  twenty-two  tunea  in 
ten  days,  had  lost  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  ounces,  and 
was  a  well  man.*     Another  had  twice  been  sick  of  the  fever, 
had  been  blistered,  had  taken  mercury  freely,  and,  in  fifteen 
bleedings,  had  lost  one  hundi-cd  and  fifty  ouncea.f     A  third 
had  lost  one  hundred  and  twenty-six ;  a  fourth  one  hundred 
and  ten.  J     From  a  little  child  of  six  years  thirty  onnces  of 
blood  had  been  drawn.     And  what  of  this?  it  was  asked. 
What  good  can  it  do  to  name  forty  men  whom  it  has  been 
found  irapoBsible  to  bleed  to  death,  when  we  each  know  of 
three  who  have  fallen  victims  to  the  practice  for  every  one 
carried  through  ?     In  Gil  Bias  was  a  fine  summary  of  the 
materia  medica  of  certain  bloody  disciples  of  Galen.     8ai 
grado  had  his  venesections  and  his  potions  of  warm  ' 
He,  too,  bled  his  patients,  and  kept  on  bleeding,  and,  whi 
twenty  died  each  day,  declared  that  death  was  caused  by  n 
being  bled  enough.     Benjamin  Rush,  said  his  enemies,  is  i 
modern   Sangrado.     His  notions  are  old;   he  has  borrowee 
them  from  the  East  Indies.     There  thoy  have  been  in  nee  £04 
years.     Yet  he  assimies  to  himself  the  credit  of  being  a  b 
factor  of  the  htiman  race.    He  is  puffed  up  with  ambition.    Hal 
will  consult  with  no  one  who  is  not  his  pupQ  and  does  nol 
walk  in  his  way.     Other  doctors  are,  in  hla  language,  "  ineiq 
rienced  practitioners."     Yet  he  is  ever  ready  to  meddle  wil^fl 
other  men's  patients.     Has  he  not  sent  two  ignorant  negrowl 
about  the  by-ways  and  alleys  to  purge  and  bleed  men,  womeo^a 
and  children  without  regard  to  their  constitutions  or  their  statel 
of  health)     Entliuaiaem  has  deprived  him  of  his  wits.     Who  I 
lias  not  heard  how  he  drove  through  Kensington  with  a  negro  | 
in  a  gig,  and  cried  out,  "Purge  and  bleed  all  Kensington j I 
drive  on,  boy  "  ?     To  meet  him  is  enough  to  make  a  well  d 
sick.     He  is  constantly  stopping  citizens  upon  the  street,  and  1 
bidding  them  go  home  and  nuree  the  fever.     "  You've  got  it  I 

•  Latter  of  Dr.  PhUlp  Byng  Phyalck.   Gazette  o(  the  United  States,  Septcmbef 
14, 1781,  f  lUd.,  Oolaber  2, 1797.  (  Ibid.,  October  10, 1787. 
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yonVe  got  it  I "  is  his  salutation  to  eveiy  pale  face  lie  meets. 
Some  he  has  terrified  into  chilly  fits ;  some  into  relapses ;  some 
into  convulsions;  some  into  the  grave.*  Blood-letting,  was 
the  response,  might  at  times  fail  to  cure.  Many  cases  were 
not  wanting.  But  they  all  fell  under  one  of  five  causes.  The 
remedy  might  not  have  been  applied  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
malady,  or  used  in  proportion  to  the  violence  of  the  disease,  or 
neglected  during  the  "  exacerbation  of  the  fever."  Possibly 
the  patient  had  been  given  animal  food  too  soon.  His  consti- 
tution, again,  might  have  been  broken  down  by  gross  habits  or 
intemperance  in  drink.  The  public  had  become  alarmed  at 
the  amount  of  blood  which,  in  several  cases,  had  been  drawn. 
Tliere  was  no  need  of  this  fear.  In  the  body  of  every  adult  of 
middle  size  were,  at  least,  four  hundred  or  four  hundred  and 
fifty  ounces.* 

While  the  doctors  wrangled  the  people  perished.  In  Sep- 
tember the  death-rate  rose  to  sixty-eight  in  two  days.  The 
city  was  almost  deserted.  Divine  service  was  no  longer  held 
in  the  churches.  Justice  ceased  to  be  administered  in  the 
courts.  Even  the  public  oflSces  were  shut.  The  President 
was  at  Braintree.  The  War  OflSce  was  at  the  Falls  of  the 
Schuylkill.  The  Treasury  was  at  Gray's  Ferry.  The  State 
Department  was  at  Trenton.  The  Attomey-Gteneral  was  in 
Virginia.  The  Custom-House  at  Chester.  The  Post-Office 
found  shelter  in  a  stable  beyond  the  outskirts  of  the  town. 
Sixteen  business  houses  moved  to  Wilmington.  Twenty-three 
men  put  up  their  shutters.  The  banks  of  the  Schuylkill  were 
white  with  tents,  where  food  and  clothes  and  shelter  were 
given  to  the  poor.  Five  hundred  and  twenty  laborers  were 
without  work.  These  were  put  to  mending  the  roads,  and,  for 
a  time,  received  seventy-five  cents  each  day.  But  the  money 
set  apart  for  their  needs  by  the  Legislature  ran  low,  the  pit- 
tance was  cut  down  to  fifty  cents,  and  it  seemed  quite  likely 
that  the  fund  would  be  exhausted  long  before  the  fever  ceased 
to  rage. 

Common  as  the  practice  was,  excellent  as  all  men  allowed 
it  to  be,  many  felt  that,  in  the  treatment  of  the  yellow  fever, 

*  Letter  from  Dr.  Joha  Redmui  Ck)xe.    Merohaiit*a  Daily  Advertiser,  SepieBi» 
ber  18,  1797. 
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blood-letting  had  been  carried  to  a  gross  excess.  After  the 
manner  of  the  times,  everj'  one  who  had  an  opinion  on  the 
matter  rushed  into  print.  By  the  middle  of  October,  Medicos 
Spectator  and  Medicus  Spectator  Alter,  Currie-Comb  and  Eu- 
genio,  Acastos  and  Censor,  Dr.  Currie  and  Dr.  Co3ce,  Dr. 
Caldwell,  Noah  Webster,  and  the  printer  of  Porcupine's  Gar 
zette,  were  deep  in  the  dispute.  From  arguments  they  passed 
to  ridicule,  from  ridicule  to  abuse,  and,  before  they  had  done, 
to  canings,  cLallengea,  and  suits  at  law.  One  day  some  strict- 
ures on  Ifush's  claims  to  immortality  appeared  in  the  columna 
of  the  United  States  Gazette.  He  attributed  the  paper  to  Dr. 
Boss,  but  did  nothing.  Tliereupon  the  son,  John  Rush,  took 
up  the  matter,  and  sent  a  note  to  the  supposed  traducer.  The 
doctor  declared  he  was  not  the  antlior,  and  told  the  messenger, 
when  about  to  depart,  tliat  John  Rush  was  an  "  impudent  pnp- 
py."  This  was  not  to  be  borne.  The  young  man  waylaid 
Go8S,  and,  old  na  he  was,  beat  hi  in  with  a  cane.  A  challenge 
was  now  sent  to  the  elder  Rush,  who,  it  was  believed,  had  act 
on  the  son.  Rush,  like  a  man  of  sense,  declined  it,  and  tlift_ 
son  put  tlie  whole  correspondence  into  print.  On  this,  Cobbt 
made  some  remarks.  Many  a  man,  he  said,  was  bold  with  i 
lancet  who  was  a  coward  with  a  sword.  This  turned  the  r 
of  John  Rusli  against  Cobbett,  and  called  forth  a  reply  full  of 
that  peculiar  abuse  which  is  the  argnment  of  an  angry  man. 

Porcupine,  however,  took  no  notice,  for  he  was  then  en>| 
gaged  in  a  far  more  serious  quarrel  with  a  man  of  far  g 
weight.     His  Catholic  Majesty  had  sent  out  a  Spaniard  name^ 
Don  Carlos  Mai-tinez  de  Trujo,  or,  as  Cobbett  called  him,  Dm 
Yarico,  to  be  Minister  to  the  United  States  from  Spain. 
purpose  of  his  mission  was  speedily  aimounced  in  a  note  to  ti 
Secretary  of  State.    He  pepreseuted  that  his  master,  a 
preserve  and  strengthen  the  peace  so  long  existing  with  Amei 
ca,  had  ratified  the  treaty  of  October  twenty-seventh,  1795  j 
had  opened  the  Mississippi  to  the  sea;  had  ceded  a  gooc" 
strip  of  territory ;  had  agreed  to  ran  the  boundary-line  hetwec 
Florida  and  the  United  States ;  and  had,  in  the  interests  ( 
humanity,  adopted  the  principle,  free  ships  make  free  goods. 
His  Majesty  was  therefore  greatly  surprised   to  learn  that, 
ahnost  at  the  same  time,  a  very  different  kind  of  a  trea^  ^ 
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making  with  Great  Britaiii,  and  that  the  definition  of  neutrali- 
ty maintained  in  the  instrmnent  negotiated  by  Mr.  Pinckney 
had  no  place  in  the  instrument  negotiated  by  Mr.  Jay.  Against 
this  contract  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Minister  to  protest,  and  he 
protested  on  three  grounds :  it  did  not  provide  that  a  neutral 
flag  should  be  a  cover  to  a  belligerent's  goods ;  it  made  ship- 
timber,  rosin  and  tar,  hemp,  cordage,  saUs,  and  copper  in  sheets, 
contraband  of  war ;  it  gave  to  England  the  right  of  navigation 
on  the  Mississippi,  a  right  the  United  States  only  acquired  by 
the  treaty  with  Spain. 

Honest  as  the  complaint  seemed  to  be,  the  dullest  politician 
knew  well  what  it  meant.  It  came  from  Madrid,  but  was  dic- 
tated at  Paris,  and  was  another  showing  of  the  high  displeasure 
the  British  treaty  had  given  the  insolent  Republic  of  France. 
The  unhappy  being  who  sat  upon  the  throne  of  Spain  was  a 
king  but  in  name.  The  will  of  the  Directory  was  his  will,  and 
his  will  wafi  displayed  in  the  first  news  that  came  from  Natchez. 
Governor  Gayoso,  Pickering  was  assured,  would  not  suffer  the 
boundary-line  to  be  drawn ;  would  not  give  up  the  posts  north 
of  latitude  thirty-one ;  had  increased  the  forces  at  Natchez  and 
Walnut  Hills ;  had  fortified  St.  Louis ;  had  roused  the  Indians ; 
and  sent  rowing  galleys,  armed  with  cannon,  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Ohio.  Later,  the  cause  for  this  activity  was  given  out 
to  be  dread  of  an  invasion  from  Canada.  The  excuse  was  false. 
Yrujo  did  not  so  much  as  suspect  the  plot  of  Blount  till  the 
twenty-sixth  of  February.  Yet  the  garrison  at  Natchez  was 
strengthened  in  Febniary,  and  St.  Louis  fortified  early  in 
March. 

Pickering  made  this  Spanish  demonstration  the  subject  of 
a  long  report.  The  House  ordered  it  printed.  Yrujo  sent  to 
the  Secretary  a  most  arrogant  reply,  for  which  he  was  praised 
by  the  Eepublicans  and  vigorously  attacked  in  Porcupine's 
Gazette.  Ever  since  Spain,  observed  the  writer,  has  been 
ruled  by  princes  of  the  Bourbon  family,  her  name  has  been 
disgraced  in  peace  and  in  war.  Every  important  measure  hail 
been  directed  by  the  crooked  politics  of  France.  This  had  al- 
ways been  apparent,  but  never  so  apparent  as  in  the  present 
reign  and  at  the  present  time.  The  degenerate  prince  who 
then  sat  upon  the  Spanish  throne  seemed  destitute  not  only  oi 
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the  dignity  of  a  king,  but  of  the  common  virtuea  of  a  raao. 
To  ally  himself  to  the  murderera  of  a  benevolent  prince,  the 
flower  of  hifl  family,  waa  not  enongh.  He  had  become  the  tool 
of  their  raoBt  nefarious  politics.  Aa  was  the  King  at  home,  so 
was  the  Minister  abroad.  The  nod  of  the  five  despots  at  Paria 
governed  Charles.  The  French  agents  in  America  ruled  Don 
Yarico.  The  infidel  tyrants  had  seen  tit  to  insult  and  rob  the 
United  States.  The  obseijuions,  imitative  Don  must  therefore 
attempt  the  same.*  A  week  later  the  Minister  waa  called  a 
frivolous  Spaniard,  half  Don  aiid  half  Sans  Culotte.+  Still 
another  week  and  hla  master  was  again  attacked  for  Don  Yarfc] 
eo'a  oonspiracj  with  William  Blount,  if 

Abuse  quite  as  rancorous  was  daily  pubUfihed  by  the  Repi 
hcans  on  every  crowned  head  in  Europe,  and  no  notice  takes 
by  their  miniaters.  Hardly  a  newspaper  can  be  named  that  had 
a  good  word  for  any  king  or  queen.  Now  the  Queen  of  Portu- 
gal is  a  "crazy  lady"  and  "a  lunatic"  ;  the  Emperor  of  G«p- 
many  is  "  a  scoimdrel "  and  a  "  thief  " ;  the  King  of  Pmeaia  a 
"  sharper  " ;  the  Empress  of  Kuseia  "  a  she-bear."  The  Aurota 
itfielf  had,  a  score  of  times,  abused  the  King  of  England  far  more 
roundly  than  Porcupine's  Grazette  had  ever  abused  the  King  of 
Spain.  George  III  was  "  a  monster,  a  king  of  sea  robbers  " ; 
" a  prince  of  robbers " ;  "a  prince  of  land  and  sea  robbers." 
The  English  were  "  tlie  perfidious  nation,"  "  the  bloody,  sav- 
age islanders."  Their  government  was  "a  mixture  of  tyrannj, 
profligacy,  brutality,  and  corruption."  Nor  were  the  ~ 
suffered  to  escape.  One  day  the  readers  of  the  Aurora  are 
Bured  that  "  the  slaves  of  Madrid  will  soon  shrink  from 
conquerors  of  Toulon."  On  another  day  the  Spanish  people 
are  called  "  the  most  cowardly  of  the  human  race,"  and  their 
army  "the  ignorant  soldiery  of  the  lufamous  tyrant  of 
tile." 

But  Don  Yrujo  determined  that  the  defamation  of 
Charles  and  his  subjects  by  the  Federal  press  at  least 
go  on  no  longer,  and  complnined  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
number  of  slanderous  articles  in  Porcupine's  Gazette, 
prayer  was  heard,  and  Peter  Porcupine  bound  over  to  si 

*  Porcupine's  GMCite,  Julj  11,  1787. 
f  IbidL,  Julj  24,  17«. 
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teial  in  tiie  Federal  District  Court  before  Jadge  Peters.  With 
this  the  Minister  should  have  been  content.  But  he  now  asked 
to  be  allowed  to  name  his  own  court,  and,  with  strange  inde- 
cency, chose  Pennsylvania's  Supreme  Court.  There  as  Chief 
Justice  sat  Thomas  McKean,  and  the  daughter  of  Thomas 
McKean  was  soon  to  be  Trujo's  wife.  The  request  was  not 
granted.  Thereupon  new  libels  were  hunted  up,  and  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  petitioned  to  begin  a  prosecution.  In  a  few 
days  an  indictment  was  drawn,  a  warrant  was  out,  and  Porcu- 
pine under  arrest.  When  the  trial  came  on,  McKean  took  the 
part  of  a  witness  and  a  judge.  His  charge  to  the  jury  was  a 
fine  one.  His  explanation  of  the  law  of  libel  did  him  credit. 
His  condemnation  of  the  ribaldry,  the  scurrility,  the  slander- 
ous charges  made  daily  by  writers  of  pamphlets,  and  contribu' 
tors  to  Federal  and  Republican  journals,  was  richly  deserved. 
Libelling,  he  declared,  had  become  a  kind  of  national  crime. 
It  marked  off  the  American  people  not  only  from  neighboring 
countries,  but  from  the  whole  civilized  world.  American  satire 
was  billingsgate.  The  struggle  had  been  who  could  call  names 
with  the  greatest  variety  of  phrase,  who  could  mangle  the 
largest  number  of  characters,  who  could  tell  the  most  shame- 
ful lies.  Had  he  ended  his  charge  with  these  remarks  he 
would  have  done  well.  But  he  went  on,  forgot  that  he  was 
a  judge,  became  an  advocate,  and,  in  turn,  libelled  the  pris- 
oner at  the  bar.  Impressed  with  the  duties  of  his  station,  he 
had,  the  jury  were  told,  "used  some  endeavors  for  checking 
these  evils  by  binding  over  the  editor  and  printer  of  one  of 
them,  licentious  and  virulent  beyond  all  former  example,  to 
his  good  behavior."  Violent  as  Cobbett  was,  he  could  not, 
with  truth,  be  called  the  worst  of  political  writers.  That  libel 
would  certainly  have  been  atrocious  for  which  a  parallel  could 
not  easily  have  been  found  in  the  columns  of  the  Argus  or  the 
Aurora.  From  the  day  he  wrote  "  Observations  on  the  Emi- 
gration of  Doctor  Priestley"  to  the  day  he  published  the 
seventh  number  of  the  "Rush-Light,"  he  had,  as  a  pamphlet- 
eer, no  equal  in  the  land.  The  jury,  after  listening  to  the 
charge,  returned  the  bill,  ignoramus.* 

*  Cobbett's  histoiy  of  the  affair  is  f^ven  in  The  Republican  Judge,  or  the 
American  Liberty  of  the  Freas,  aa  Qxliibited«  explained^  and  exposed  in  the  Bast 
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f  November,  and  the  city  began  t 
Hume  its  Dsaal  look.  The  eai'ly  frosts  had  chocked  the  fev^. 
The  poor  had  been  removed  from  the  tents,  the  shops  had 
opened,  the  Federal  officers  had  returned,  and,  on  the  tenth 
of  the  month,  the  President  came  hack  from  Braintree.  Somaf  1 
ardent  Federalists  determined  to  make  liis  arrival  an  occaeiol 
for  a  great  display  of  love  and  zeal.  AH  the  towns  throng] 
which  he  passed  from  Braintree  to  Newark  had  given  him  at 
least  a  welcome  or  a  feast,  Stirely  his  friends  in  Philadelphia 
would  not  do  less.  The  Adjutant  General  thought  the  recep- 
tion should  he  such  as  became  the  respect  due  to  the  Presi- 
dent's high  place,  and  the  eeteeni  felt  for  his  person.  The 
artillery,  the  infantry,  the  horse  of  the  city,  were,  therefore, 
invited  to  parade.  Every  friend  to  order  and  good  govern- 
ment, it  was  hoped,  would  be  in  the  ranks.  But  for  this 
work  the  militia  had  little  Uking.  "When  Washington  was 
President,  it  was  said,  ho  made  several  journeys  to  Mount  Ver- 
non. But  there  was  no  parading  of  the  niiUtia  to  escort  bin: 
into  town.  Even  when  some  tribute,  smacking  of  royalty, 
was  paid  to  him,  all  mnnnurs  were  hushed  by  alluding  to  his 
great  services  in  the  war.  What  has  John  Adams  done? 
Nothing,  Yet  the  merchant  must  quit  his  counter,  the  artisan 
put  aside  his  tools,  the  tradesman  close  his  shop,  and  all  go 
forth  and  greet — the  Duke  of  Braintree,  the  libeller  of  Kepnb- 
lican  government  in  America.  Let  the  British  faction  go  il  ■ 
they  wish,  and  bear  a  litter  with  them,  and  put  the  f 
man  in  it  and  carry  him  home,  lest  a  spring  break,  or  a  whei 
come  off  his  carriage,  and  a  life  so  dear  to  our  countrymen  I 
placed  in  jeopardy.  But  let  every  lover  of  liberty  show  h 
"  respect "  by  keeping  away.  All  along  the  route  of  his  triam 
phal  march  to  the  Capital  his  Serene  Highness  has  been  richly 
entertained  at  feasts.  Yet  at  these  Federal  festivals  no  respect 
was  paid ;  no,  not  even  mention  was  made  of  the  second  ofGcer 
of  state.  Why,  on  the  long  list  of  toasts,  is  the  name  of  the 
Vice-President  not  fonnd  ?  Was  not  the  vote  of  Pennsylvania 
cast  in  favor  of  Mr.  Jefferson  for  President?  Surely,  if 
respect  ia  to  be  paid  in  Pennsylvania  to  the  man  who  was  not 
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the  choice  of  the  State,  respect  ought  to  be  paid  out  of  Penn- 
sylvania to  the  name  of  the  man  who  was.  Shall  Federalists 
insult  Jefferson,  and  Republicans  do  Adams  homage?  Are 
the  militia  a  set  of  asses  to  bear  every  burden  made  ready  for 
their  backs  3  * 

A  few  militia-men  paraded.  One  troop,  said  the  Aurora, 
numbered  twelve  men,  another  eighteen,  a  third  as  many  as 
twenty-four.  These  set  out  in  solenm  array  in  the  forenoon. 
By  three  in  the  afternoon  they  came  back,  marching  before, 
behind,  and  around  the  carriage  in  which  sat  his  Serene  High- 
ness of  Braintree.  Naval  officers  and  collectors  of  excise  brought 
up  the  rear.  The  greatest  possible  order  prevailed.  Not  a 
whisper  was  heard.  No  gaping  multitude  rent  the  air  with 
shouts.  No  martial  music  disturbed  the  quiet  of  the  scena 
A  funeral  could  not  have  been  more  decorous.  Two  or  three 
constables,  to  be  sure,  attended  at  his  Highness's  door,  and 
sought  to  make  some  disturbance.  "  Huzza ! "  cried  they  as  his 
Highness  mounted  the  steps.  But  all  was  still  as  death.  "  Huz- 
za!" again  shouted  the  constables,  "won't  you  huzza  for  the 
President  ? "  Thereupon  some  boys  cried  "  Huzza  1 "  and  the 
President  went  in  and  shut  the  door.f  The  Federalists  declared 
this  description  was  a  base  libel.  The  Republicans  maintained| 
and  truly,  that  it  was  not. 

When  enough  senators  and  representatives  had  come  into 
the  city  to  make  a  quorum  of  each  House,  Adams  delivered 
his  speech.  He  called  attention  to  the  conduct  of  the  Span- 
iards in  Louisiana,  to  their  refusal  to  give  up  the  posts  on  the 
Mississippi,  to  their  hindrance  of  the  surveyors  in  running  the 
boundary-line,  and  to  their  tampering  with  the  Indian  tribes, 
to  the  forgery  of  American  ship-papers  by  the  belligerents, 
and  to  the  awards  made  by  the  spoliation  commission  provided 
for  by  the  treaty  of  Mr.  Jay.  The  country,  he  thought,  should 
be  placed  in  a  state  of  defence,  and  the  interests  of  commerce 
well  protected.  After  he  had  finished  speaking,  the  Houses 
separated  and  began  each  to  prepare  a  reply.  When  the  rep- 
resentatives had  finished,  and  the  time  had  come  to  move  that 
the  Speaker  should  carry  it  up  to  the  President,  two  members, 
Robert  Harper  and  Matthew  Lyon,  rose  at  the  same  moment 
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and  addressed  the  Chair.  Harper  waa  recognized  by  tha 
Speaker,  and  moved  that  "  the  Speaker,  attended  by  the 
Honse,"  ehoold  carry  the  reply  to  the  President.  Lyon  then 
got  the  floor,  and  stated  his  grievance,  which  was  the  old  one 
of  the  session  before.  In  substance  he  said :  As  I  rose  the  first 
time,  my  purpose  waa  to  move  a  committee  to  carry  the  ad- 
dress. But  I  will  restrain  myself.  I  will  not  deprive  mem- 
bers of  the  pleasure  they  feel  when  indulged  with  pageants 
and  street  parados.  A  like  consideration  surely  will  be  given 
to  my  feelings,  and  leave  granted  me  to  remain  in  the  House 
till  the  members  return.  A  motion  to  this  effect  was  then 
made.  One  debater  thought  the  member  from  Vermont 
should  be  compelled  to  go  out  of  respect  to  the  President. 
Another  declared  the  idea  of  obliging  members  to  show  ro- 
Bpect  by  forcing  thorn  to  parade  the  streets  of  Philadelphia 
wa»  absurd.  Tlespwt  not  voluntary  was  worse  than  disrespect. 
A  thii-d  BUggcsti^d  that  Lyon  aak  leave  of  absence  for  a  day  a 
two.  A  fourth,  that  he  should  withdraw  the  motion  and  e 
without  being  (juestioned.  Gallatin  held  that  the  words  "  at* 
tended  by  the  House"  were  used  in  a  modified  sense.  The 
"  n  ouflo  "  strictly  could  not  exist  outaide  the  walls  of  its  own 
chamlHT,  To  moke  a  "  House,"  the  Speaker  must  be  in  the 
chair.  On  the  street  they  could  not  perform  any  of  their 
duticfl.  They  could  not  legislate;  they  could  not  debate.  The 
figure  of  tho  "  House "  was,  therefore,  a  legal  fiction.  Tlw 
meiulier  might  go  or  stay.*  The  previous  question  was  c 
and  tho  motion  of  Lyon  destroyed, 

Tho  answer  delivered,  and  the  President's  wine  and  ( 
consumed,  tho  House  came  back  to  its  chamber  to  begin  t 
work  of  nu  exciting  session.  The  first  outbreak  of  section! 
hate  wna  over  an  autislavery  petition  presented  on  the  last  d 
of  November,  The  Quakers  drew  it  up,  Gidlatin  bronght  Mfl 
in.  Four  years  before,  the  most  ahameful  of  a  long  series  rf" 
shameful  acts  passed  the  Senate  and  the  Honse,  and  has  come 
down  to  our  time  under  the  name  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law 
of  1T93.  For  fifty-seven  years  it  remained  unaltered  and  in 
force,  and  during  those  fifty-seven  years  caused  more  misery, 
more  injustice,  more  ontrageous  violation  of  the  rights  of  mei^ 
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both  black  and  white,  than  any  other  piece  of  legislation  ever 
enacted  in  the  United  States.  By  the  provision  of  the  act, 
every  slave-holder  whose  bondsman  had  been  so  happy  as  to 
escape  had  summaiy  power  to  seize,  hold,  and  drag  back  the 
fugitive,  when  caught,  to  the  servitude  from  which  he  had 
fled.  Bad  as  this  was,  the  abuses  to  which  it  led  were  worse. 
For  it  was  not  long  in  effect  before  swarms  of  kidnappers  were 
busy  in  every  northern  town.  Negroes  whose  friends  had 
bought  their  liberty,  whose  masters  had  set  them  free,  who 
had  never  in  their  lives  been  slaves,  were  laid  hold  of,  hur- 
ried into  the  holds  of  ships,  or  carried  bodily  to  some  southern 
auction  block.  Not  a  free  black,  old  or  young,  was  safe.  So 
flagrant  did  the  crime  of  kidnapping  become  that,  in  1794, 
the  State  of  Delaware  begged  the  Federal  Government  to  in- 
terfere. For  three  years  the  memorial  and  the  report  of  the 
committee  were  trifled  with  before  the  conclusion  was  reached 
that  it  would  not  be  well  to  interfere.*  Four  negroes  of  North 
Carolina  next  petitioned  for  relief.  "Conscientious  masters" 
had  set  them  free,  and  the  Superior  Court  of  the  State  had 
pronounced  their  liberation  legal.  Yet  the  slave-owners  in  the 
face  of  this  obtained  from  the  Legislature  an  act  empowering 
them  to  seize  and  sell  free  negroes  found  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  State.  Slave-hunting  became  profltable ;  a  breed 
of  kidnappers  grew  up,  and  the  four  petitioners  were  forced 
to  flee  northward.  One  had  been  chased  day  and  night  by 
men  and  dogs,  had  slept  in  the  woods,  and  hid  in  stacks  in  the 
fields  till  he  reached  Virginia  soil.  Another  had  seen  his  little 
cabin  broken  open  by  a  band  of  ruffians,  had  been  pursued  by 
armed  men  and  mastiffs,  taken,  bound,  and  with  difficulty  had 
escaped.  The  third  owned  a  little  plot  of  ground  and  a  few 
utensils.  But  he,  too,  had  been  forced  to  leave  his  com  stand- 
ing, and  seek  safety  in  flight  They  merely  asked  as  freemen 
to  be  protected  in  their  right  to  live  where  they  chose.  It 
came  out  in  debate  that  ten  dollars  had  been  offered  for  one  of 
them  if  taken  alive,  and  fifty  dollars  if  found  dead.  Yet  even 
this  could  not  move  the  House.  The  petition,  by  a  vote  of  fifty 
to  thirty-three,  was  thrown  out-f    The  next  one  came  from  the 
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people  called  Quakers,  Sometliing  was  said  in  it  aboat  t 
crease  of  diasipation  and  tlie  growth  of  luxury  in  thii  Unitea 
States,  and  Bonietbiiig  about  the  evils  sure  to  How  from  cock- 
fights and  horse-racea,  gambling-dens  and  stage-playe.  But 
the  chief  purpose  of  the  prayer  was  to  right  the  wrongs  of  one 
hundred  and  tliirty-four  negroes.  They  had  been  freed  in 
North  Carolina  by  the  money  and  the  influence  of  the  Society 
of  Friends.  They  had  been  seized  and  again  made  slaves 
under  an  ex  post  facto  law  of  the  State.  This  act  was,  in  the 
language  of  the  petition,  "an  abominable  tragedy.*'  It  was 
Bure  to  bring  down  upon  the  land  the  righteous  judgment  of 
Almighty  God. 

Wlien  the  clerk  had  finished  reading,  Gallatin  moved  that 
the  paper  be  read  again ;  for  the  custom  of  the  Honse  waa 
to  have  petitions  read  twice  and  then  sent  to  the  proper  com- 
mittees. As  he  took  his  seat  a  fierce  debate  began.  Thia, 
exclaimed  a  member,  is  not  tlie  first,  nor  the  second,  nor  the 
third  time  such  papers  have  troubled  the  House.  They  are 
most  pernicious.  They  tend  to  stir  up  a  certain  class  of  per^ 
sons,  and  lead  tliem  to  inflict  on  others  calamities  far  greater 
than  any  of  the  evils  these  jreople  now  endure.  This  Legis- 
lature, and  every  legislature,  ought  to  set  its  face  against  pray- 
ers of  this  kind.  And  who  are  these  petitioners !  The  peo- 
ple called  Quakers.  And  what  has  been  the  conduct  of  the 
Quakers  ?  They  have  attempted  to  seduce  gentlemen's  ser- 
vants journeying  to  the  scat  of  Government ;  again  and  again 
they  have  besought  Congress  to  do  what  the  Constitution  dis- 
tinctly Baya  it  cannot  do.  Now,  at  a  time  when  foreign  na- 
tioaa  are  beholding  the  most  barbarous,  the  moat  horrid  scesee, 
the  Quakers  are  eagerly  aeekiug  to  incite  certaiu  persona  to 
perpetrate  hke  crimes  in  America.  If  I  were  sure  the  peti- 
tioners would  get  tlie  strong  censure  they  eo  richly  deserve,  I 
would  be  for  commitment.  But  I  am  not  sure.  I  am,  there- 
fore, for  laying  the  paper  on  the  table,  nay,  under  the  table, 
that  we  may  be  done  with  the  business,  not  only  for  to-day, 
but  forever.  A  law  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  is  com- 
plained of.  What  has  the  House  to  do  with  that!  Do  we 
come  here  to  act  on  matters  as  our  feelings  prompt  ns,  or  m 
l^e  Coostitntlon  bids  oa  t    Thia  petjtiQO  ia  imconstitotionKL 
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The  Quakers  might  as  well  ask  the  President  to  come  and  take 
the  Speaker's  chair.  Congress  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The 
matter  is  one  of  State  policy.  The  object  of  the  petitioners  is 
to  sow  dissension.  They  are  not  peace-makers.  They  are  war- 
makers.  In  the  South  they  are  continually  seeking  to  stir  up 
the  negroes  to  insurrection.  Not  a  man  in  Georgia  but  wishes 
there  were  no  slaves.  They  are  a  curse  to  the  country.  But 
this  is  not  the  way  to  get  rid  of  them.  It  is  astonishing  to  see 
those  people  come,  session  after  session,  with  a  petition.  I 
know  nothing  about  these  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  negroes. 
But  this  I  do  know  :  during  the  Revolution  the  Quakers  were 
generally  Tories.  Then  they  began  freeing  their  slaves.  North 
Carolina  forbid  them.  If  they  do  not  like  the  law,  let  them 
take  their  property  to  Pennsylvania,  and  there  set  it  free. 
The  object  of  this  petition  is  plain.  Gentlemen  wish  to  fix  a 
stigma  on  North  Carolina.  One  hundred  and  thirty-four 
manumitted  slaves  say  they  have  in  North  Carolina,  hjsnex 
post  facto  law,  been  cruelly  sent  back  to  slavery.  Now  this  is 
aot  80.  A  law  of  my  State  forbids  any  man  to  free  a  slave 
save  for  meritorious  services  recognized  by  a  license  from  the 
yourt.     Slaves  set  free  contrary  to  this  law  are  seized  and 

From  the  heat  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  spoken,  said 
Bayard,  it  might  be  supposed  the  question  is,  Shall  or  shall 
not  slavery  be  abolished  ?  But  the  question  really  is.  Shall 
this  memorial  be  read  a  second  time?  Some  say  No;  the 
general  habits  of  the  Society  forbid  it.  Now,  I  believe  there 
is  not  a  more  respectable  body  of  men.  They  obey  the  laws, 
support  the  Government,  and  commit  as  few  crimes  as  any 
other  set  of  men  in  the  land.  Others,  again,  treat  the  paper 
as  if  it  came  from  an  Abolition  Society.  It  came  from  noth- 
ing of  the  kind.  It  came  from  the  yearly  meeting  of  the 
Quakers.  Some  say  it  is  full  of  matters  on  which  the  House 
cannot  act.  I  do  not  myself  think  the  House  can  manumit 
slaves.  But  there  is  not  in  the  petition  a  word  ralating  to 
slaves.  Negroes,  not  slaves,  freemen,  have  been  reduced  to 
slavery.  Has  Congress  no  jurisdiction  over  this  ?  It  certainly 
has.  Does  not  the  Constitution  say  no  State  shall  make  an  ex 
post  facto  law  i    When  a  dozen  like  speeches  had  been  made^ 
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and  a  disoiiB8i<)ii  of  the  meaiiiug  of  ex  post  facto  Uw  ended,  the 
petition  waa  read  and  committed.  When  the  committee  re- 
ported,  the  House  willed  that  leave  be  given  the  petitionera  to 
take  their  paper  back. 

Biiia  and  motions  of  little  pnblic  interest  now  took  np  the 
time  of  the  Ilouse  for  two  weeks.  On  the  thirteenth  of  De- 
comlx-r,  however,  a  report  was  made  on  a  matter  which  deeply 
concerned  the  bueineas  prosperity  of  every  merchant  and 
trader,  and  the  ease  and  comfort  of  every  laborer  in  the  knd. 
The  coinage  wa^  in  confaaion.  Millions  of  dollare  in  silver 
had,  a  few  months  before,  been  declared  no  longer  legal  tender. 
Milhone  of  dollars  in  gold  were,  in  a  few  months,  to  meet  & 
like  fate.  An  act  of  1793  prorided  that,  three  years  from  the 
day  on  which  the  first  silver  coin  and  again  three  yeara  from 
the  day  on  which  the  first  gold  coin  of  the  United  States  waa 
struck  at  the  5[int,  gold  and  silver  bearing  the  stamp  of  for- 
dgn  powers  should,  save  tlie  Spanish  milled  dollar  and  parts 
thereof,  cease  to  be  legal  tender,  and  should  not  henceforth  be 
taken  by  the  collectors  in  payment  of  taxes  and  imjMst  dnes. 
Men  who  were  held  to  be  shrewd  and  able  financiers  firmly 
believed,  when  that  day  came,  joes  and  guineas,  crowns  knd 
shillings  would  be  raif,  and  in  their  places  woiild  be  a  plenti- 
fnl  supply  of  United  States  coins,  bright,  round,  and  of  full 
weight.  But  they  were  mistaken.  The  machinery  was  crude. 
The  workmen  were  few  and  unskilled,  and,  with  one  prees 
striking  all  the  time,  twenty  thousand  dolLire  was  the  utmost 
that  could  be  mode  each  week.  On  the  nineteentL  of  Decem- 
ber, 1797,  when  the  director  made  his  report  to  the  House,  the 
entu^  output  of  the  Mint  fell  thirteen  dollars  short  of  seven 
hundred  and  forty  thonsand. 

Nor  did  many  of  these  go  far  from  the  seaport  and  grcAt 
towns.  In  the  conntry  districts,  in  the  Ohio  valley,  on  the 
northern  border  they  were  still  unknown.  The  school-master 
received  his  pittance  in  French  crowns  and  Spanish  half-joes. 
The  boatmen  were  paid  their  hire  in  eliillings  and  pence,  and 
if  perchance  some  traveller  paid  his  reckoning  at  a  tavern  with 
a  few  American  coins,  they  were  beheld  with  wonder  by  every 
lounger  who  came  there  to  smoke  and  drink. 

The  law,  however,  wad  imperative.     The  President  made  4 
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procl»matiQ»,*  8^<J,  on  the  fifteenth  of  October,  every  foreign 
^ver  coin,  except  the  Spanish  dollar,  ceased  to  be  a  legal  ten- 
der for  debt.  Had  the  law  been  strictly  obeyed,  three  fourths 
of  the  population  of  the  country  would,  on  that  day,  have 
been  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  barter.  But  it  was  evaded ; 
the  banks  consented  to  receive  and  pay  out  French  crowns  a| 
one  hundred  and  ten  cents  each,  and,  in  time,  the  tax-gatherer 
^j)4  the  collectors  of  the  customs  were  the  only  men  who 
would  not  take  crowns  at  all.  The  result  was  inevitable. 
Th©  price  of  Spanish  dollars  and  American  silver  went  stead- 
ily np.  The  distress  of  the  merchants  became  so  great  that 
general  ruin  seemed  near  at  hand.  Then  the  Government 
l^elented,  and  bade  the  Custom-Eouse  officers  take  French 
crowns  at  the  same  value  as  did  the  Bank.  The  order  was 
illegal.  But  the  sufiering  was  severe,  and  it  was  hoped,  when 
Congress  met,  the  action  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
would  be  declared  proper  and  wise.  The  committee  to  whom 
the  House  referred  the  matter  did  make  a  favorable  report 
K,  they  set  forth,  the  act  of  1793  were  enforced,  a  large 
amount  of  coin  would  be  thrown  out  of  circulation.  The  Mint 
could  not  replace  this.  Distress  and  embarrassment  would  fol- 
low. Trade  would  languish,  and  commerce  fall  into  decay. 
Silver  coin  of  every  kind  ought  therefore,  for  two  years  to 
oome,  to  be  taken  by  collectors  of  the  Government  revenue. 
During  the  same  period  so  much  of  the  act  of  1793  as  affected 
foreign  gold  ought  to  be  suspended. 

Why,  it  was  asked,  make  this  discrimination?  Why  make 
crowns  and  shillings  a  tender  for  revenue  only,  and  joes  and 
guineas  a  tender  for  debts  in  general  ?  Every  member  of  the 
House  knew  that  silver  went  by  tale.  Qold  passed  by  weight 
Not  a  gold  piece  but  had,  by  sweating,  or  clipping,  or  plugging, 
become  debased.  Not  one  of  them  could  be  taken  with  safety 
till  it  had  been  thrown  into  a  pair  of  scales  and  weighed. 
They  could  not  be  withdrawn  from  circulation  too  soon. 
Adopt  the  report,  and,  in  a  few  weeks,  one  part  of  the  commu- 
nity would  be  speculating  on  the  other.  Shopkeepers  and 
small  traders,  and  men  who  paid  no  duty,  would  refuse  to  take 
crowns  at  more  than  a  dollar.    But  when  the  great  merchant 

*  Porcupine's  Qazette,  July  26,  1797.    Prodamation  bean  date  July  21,  1797. 
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wanted  crowns,  the  valae  would  be  fonad  to  have  gone  up  to  « 
dollar  and  tea  oeate. 

This  was  deoied.  The  committee,  the  objectors  were  told, 
had  good  reasons  for  the  discrimiDation.  The  act,  60  far  as  it 
related  to  silver  coin,  had  already  gone  into  effecL  Mach  of 
the  evil  of  which  gentlemen  complained  had  been  EoSered. 
If  the  acts  were  kept  in  force,  if  crowns  were  made  tender 
for  duty  alone,  silver  money  wonld  be  confined  to  the  sea- 
port towns,  would  pass  readily  to  the  United  States  Treas- 
nry,  and  be  sent  thence  to  the  United  States  Hint  With 
gold,  however,  the  case  was  very  different.  Gentlemen  must 
remember  that  while  there  was  Uttle  gold  coin  in  the  cities, 
there  was  mach  in  the  back  conntry ;  so  mnch  that  it  conld 
not  be  gathered  and  bronght  to  the  Mint  witliout  great  cost  to 
the  Government  and  great  harm  to  the  people.  In  northern 
New  York,  in  northern  Vermont,  all  along  the  St.  Lawrence,  a 
brisk  trade  with  Canada  went  on.  And  tliere  all  pa^'ments 
were  made  in  dollars  and  guineas,  and  half-joes  and  crowns. 
The  same  was  true  in  the  interior  of  every  State.  Snppoee, 
then,  the  law  remains;  snppoee  foreign  gold,  on  the  thirty* 
first  of  July,  1798,  loeee  itB  legal-tender  powers ;  the  whole 
coimny  removed  from  the  seaboard,  and  the  banks  will  be 
deprived  of  every  kind  of  money  with  which  to  make  a  legal 
tender  for  the  payment  of  debt.  As  for  an  eagle  or  a  dime,  it 
16  in  those  parts  a  curiosity  rarely  seen. 

The  Speaker  was  finally  asked  if  a  resolution  conld  be  in- 
serted in  the  report.  He  answered  Tes,  and,  in  a  few  moments, 
a  motion  was  mode  that  so  mnch  of  the  act  of  1793  as  related 
to  silver  coin,  and  so  much  as  went  to  restrain  the  circulation 
of  foreign  coin,  be,  for  a  limited  time,  enspcnded.  Still  the 
members  were  not  satisfied,  and  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment was  offered  to  put  in  the  word  silver  after  the  word  fop- 
mgn  and  before  the  word  coin.  There  was  no  reason  what- 
ir  why  foreign  silver  should  not  pass  current.  The  pieces 
^  ii&d  been  in  use  for  more  than  a  hundred  years.  Tliey  went 
by  tale.  They  were  just  as  good  and  just  as  useful  as  any  of 
the  dollars  or  dimes  gentlemen  were  bo  eager  to  have  replace 
them.  But  with  gold  this  was  not  the  case.  The  quantity 
was  small  and  very  bad.    So  general  bad  the  mutilation  b 
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that  eyerjr  gold  piece  mnst  be  weighed  before  it  was  taken. 
And  how  many  men  had  gold  scales?  Kot  one  in  five  hun- 
dred. How  many  knew  the  value  of  gold  coin  when  found 
deficient?  Not  one  in  a  thousand.  Here  there  was  a  fine 
chance  for  those  who  did  know  to  cheat  those  who  did  not. 
Gold,  therefore,  not  silver,  ought  to  be  sent  to  the  Mint  and  re- 
coined.  To  this  the  House  would  not  agree.  The  amend* 
ment  to  the  amendment  was  voted  down,  the  amendment  was 
passed,  and,  late  in  December,  the  biU  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time. 

With  the  new  year  Matthew  Lyon  came  into  public  notice 
for  the  third  time.  During  the  summer  a  committee  had  been 
busy  gathering  testimony  against  WiUiam  Blount.  In  Novem- 
ber it  reported.  In  Januaiy,  1798,  the  matter  of  his  impeach- 
ment had  gone  so  far  that  tiie  election  of  managers  to  conduct 
it  came  before  the  House.  The  choice  occupied  part  of  several 
days,  and,  on  the  morning  of  one  of  them,  the  members  seemed 
more  than  ever  prone  to  disagree.  The  tellers  were  busy  with 
the  ballots.  The  Speaker  had  left  his  chair,  and  occupied  a 
seat  just  without  the  bar.  Before  him,  and  leaning  on  the  bar, 
stood  Matthew  Lyon.  About  them  were  gathered  the  mem- 
bers, smoking  and  writing,  and  listening  to  what  the  Speaker 
said.  He  was  jesting  with  Lyon,  and  the  subject  of  their  talk 
was  the  Foreign  Intercourse  Bill  and  the  behavior  toward  it 
of  the  Connecticut  members.  These  men  were  acting,  Lyon 
claimed,  in  direct  opposition  to  their  constituents'  will ;  were 
following  their  own  ends,  cared  nothing  for  the  public  good, 
wanted  ofiice,  and  whether  the  office  was  worth  one  thousand 
or  nine  thousand  a  year  was  of  no  consequence  to  them.  "  If 
I  were  to  go  into  their  State,"  said  he,  in  a  voice  loud  enough 
for  Griswold  to  hear,  **with  a  printing-press  for  five  or  six 
months,  I  could  effect  a  revolution,  change  the  politics  of  the 
State,  and  turn  the  present  representation  out."  "If,"  ex- 
claimed Griswold,  who  represented  a  Connecticut  district,  "  if 
you  went  into  Connecticut,  would  you  wear  your  wooden 
sword  ? "  All  who  heard  this  shouted  with  laughter,  for  he 
referred  to  Lyon  having  once  been  cashiered.  As  he  spoke, 
he  left  his  seat  and  came  and  stood  by  Lyon  at  the  bar.  "  I 
know  them  well,"  Lyon  continued;  "  for  I  have  had  to  fight 
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Uiem  whenever  tliej  came  into  my  district."  "  Did  joh," 
sneered  Griewold,  "did  you  fight  them  with  your  wooden 
aword '( "  The  next  instaot  the  member  from  Vermont  turned 
aad  spat  full  in  Griawold'a  face.* 

For  a  moment  the  disorder  was  great.  The  Speaker  haa- 
tened  to  the  chair.  The  two  men  were  separated,  the  House 
called  to  order,  and  a  coininittee  ordered  to  consider  the  ooa- 
duct  of  the  offending  member  and  report.  The  recommendfr 
tion  waa  that  he  should  be  expelled.  Witneseee  were  called, 
sworn,  and  examined.  Lyon  made  an  apology,f  and  when  the 
vote  on  expulsion  waa  reached,  fifty-two  were  for  it  and  forty- 
four  against.  The  ayes  not  being  two  thirds  of  the  House,  the 
motion  to  expel  was  lost.  The  vote  was  a  strict  party  one,  and 
the  result  filled  every  Federalist  with  rage  and  shame.  No 
man  in  the  whole  Repubhcan  party,  not  Benjamin  Franklin 
Bftche,  nor  Albert  Gallatin,  nor  Thomaa  Jefferson,  nor  James 
Thomas  Callendcr,  was  so  bated  and  despised  as  Matthew  Lyon. 
Was  he  not  a  coarse-grained,  half -educated  Irish  clown  J  Had 
he  not  been  bought  and  sold  like  an  ox  or  a  hog  ?  Had  he  not 
twice  insulted  the  President,  and  was  he  now  to  be  suffered  to 
spit  in  a  gentleman's  face  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  and  be  de- 
clared guiltless  of  any  breach  of  decency  by  the  House  J  ThePe 
was  CO  making  a  gentleman  of  a  clown.  The  lubber  was  made 
of  too  coarse-grained  material  to  be  refined  to  the  standard  of 
a  well-bred  man.  If  a  creature  be  a  beast,  one  might  share 
him,  pare  his  nails,  Cut  off  his  horns,  dress  him  in  fine  clothee, 
nay,  even  send  him  to  Congress.  Yet  he  would  be  a  beast 
Btill.  A  fine  figure  the  character  of  the  United  States  would 
cut  in  Europe !  The  challenges  of  a  previous  session  did  mnd&. 
to  sink  our  national  reputation.  But  the  motion  to  be  exenSea' 
from  waiting  on  the  President,  and  the  spit  in  the  face,  would 
really  attach  infamy  to  the  name  of  American.  Look,  the 
Europeans  will  say,  the  Americans  are  such  clowns  as  to  elect 
the  indentured  servants  of  Europe  to  the  high  places  under 
Government;  and  these  cast-off  servants  then  spit  In  th( 
faces  1  The  French,  whom  these  patriots  so  love,  sometimel- 
raise  a  riot  in  the  Council,  and  let  in  a  mob  to  assassinate  v 
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*  Seo  the  tcRtinionf  and  report  of  Ihe  House  OonunitlM. 
t  See  Ur.  I^m'e  letKr  M  the  SJ^cftker,  Febiuvj  l,  mi, 
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memb^  OP  two.  But  they  baye  neTer  yet  fallen  so  low  as  to 
ffpit  on  each  other.*  No  man,  except  tTohn  Jay,  was  ever  made 
ibe  Bubjeot  of  more  bad  verse,  more  poor  wit,  more  bad  puna. 
He  was^  the  Federal  prints  declared,  what  his  name  indicated, 
tb^  King  of  Be^ats.  He  was  the  spitting  Lyon  that  put  Mr. 
pinchbeck's  Learned  Pig  to  the  blush.  In  the  "Gimcrack 
Mnsemn"  was  to  be  seen  a  wax  figure  called  the  American 
Orator,  reprosenting  a  member  of  Congress,  in  solemn  debate, 
spitting  in  the  ey§  of  his  opponent  to  clear  it  from  the  mist  of 
prejudice,!  For  two  years  reference  was  constantly  made  to 
the  ^^  ppitting-record." 

To  these  taunts  the  Bepublicans  replied  by  declaring  that 
Qriswold  received  what  he  had  long  deserved,  that  he  was  a 
purse-proud  aristocrat,  and  nicknamed  him  "  Xnight  of  the 

*  Oazette  of  the  United  States,  February  8,  1798. 

f  Among  the  poems  was  one  addressed  to  the  owner  of  the  learned  pig,  and 
•aUod  "  The  Lion  and  the  Pig.'* 

'*  Tell  us  no  more  of  yo^r  learned  little  Pig, 
In  size  a  mere  runt,  thoug)i  in  science  very  big. 


C^a  the  grunting  little  thing,  which  you  set  so  rery  high  on, 
Be  compared  to  our  beast,  the  great  and  mighty  Lyont 
You  boast  your  little  I^g  can  spell  the  hardest  word; 
Did  your  little  Pig  ever  wear  a  wooden  sword  i  " 

Tel  another  contains  these  stanzas,  to  be  sung  to  "Tankee  Doodle  **t 

"  Fm  ragged  Mat,  the  Democrat, 
Berate  me  as  you  please,  sir. 
True,  Paddy  Whack  ne'er  tum'd  his  back. 
Or  bow'd  his  head  to  Osesar. 

*  Horum,  scopim,  rendum,  roarum, 
Spittam,  spattam,  squirto. 
Tog,  rog,  derry  merry,  rawhead  and  bloody  booea, 
Sing,  langalee,  nobo4y'8  hurt,  0 1 

^  We  Lions  bold  abominate 

To  court  the  great  and  wei^thy, 
I  did  it  not  in  Vermont  State, 
I  aha'n't  in  Philadelphia. 

**  Nor  was  I  to  the  Congress  sent 
To  dress  like  coxcomb  fine,  sir, 
To  cringe  before  the  President, 
And  taste  liis  cake  and  wine,  sir." 

Gazette  of  the  United  SUtes,  May  8, 1798. 
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Rheum-ful  Conntenance."  For  several  days  after  the  vote  he 
came  to  tlie  Honae  with  what  then  pussed  for  a  waUdng-stiek, 
but  would  now  be  called  a  cudgel.  The  chanco  to  use  it  soon 
came.  Lyon  was  in  his  seat.  Prayers  had  been  said,  but  the 
House  not  called  to  order.  Rising  from  his  place,  Griawold 
walked  r^cross  the  floor  with  bis  cudgel  in  his  hand,  stopped  in 
front  of  his  enemy,  and  began  to  beat  him.  The  act  was  a  most 
cowardly  one,  for  the  Vermout  member  was  seated,  and,  it  is 
believed,  was  without  a  stick.  Nothing  so  shameful  again 
took  place  in  Congress  till  Brooks  entered  the  chamber  of  the 
Senate,  and  in  a  manner  yet  more  cowardly  beat  down  Charles 
Sumner,  and  left  him  senseless  on  tiie  floor.  Lyon  rose  as 
quickly  as  he  could,  and  rnahed  toward  Griswold  to  grapple 
with  him.  But  he  fell  back,  striking  as  he  went.  When  the 
two  were  clear  of  the  seats,  Lyou  mslied  to  the  fireplace  and 
caught  up  the  tongs.  The  next  moment  Griswold  beat  them 
from  his  band,  and  Etnick  him  full  in  the  face  with  the  cudgeL 
Lyon  now  ran  around  the  clerk's  table,  and  into  the  narrow 
passage  between  the  WiJl  and  the  Speaker's  chair.  There  the  i 
two  grappled,  and  fell  heavily  to  the  floor.  During  all  ) 
fracas  the  Speaker  looked  on  with  manifest  delight.  SoiD 
members  now  raised  the  cry  of  Order  1  order  1  Others  has- 
tened into  the  passage,  seized  Griswold  by  the  legs,  and  dragged 
him  off.  The  Speaker  began  to  rap  on  the  table,  and  call  the 
members  to  their  seats,  A  friend  hurried  to  Lyon,  and  put  »  I 
cane  in  his  hand.  Lyon  then  went  in  search  of  Griswoldjil 
found  him  drinking  water  at  the  farther  end  of  the  room,  anil  , 
strucjc  him.  But  the  by-standers  interfered,  and  the  fight  came 
to  an  Bud.  A  few  men,  whose  sense  of  decency  was  not  dulled 
by  party  hate,  demanded  that  botli  of  the  quarrellers  should  be 
expelled.  The  motion  went  to  the  Committee  on  Privileges. 
The  committee  reported  against  it,  and  the  House,  by  a  vote 
of  seventy-three  to  twenty-one,  sustained  the  report.  To  in- 
clude Lyon  in  such  a  motion  was,  the  Federalists  declared, 
really  unjust.  He  had  done  nothing.  He  had  merely,  in  the 
most  quiet  manner,  submitted  to  a  good  beating.  That  snrelj' 
was  punishment  enough.* 

*  The  figbt  was  the  occosioD  of  a  new  oulbrekk  of  poetry  utd  csrlooiu, 
most  clabonte  poem  is  The  Sponkiul;  or,  Heroum  tmproT«d.     A  OoDgreuIa 
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Here,  exclaimed  the  BepublicaiiB,  is  a  fine  display  of  the 
nsoal  behavior  of  the  party  of  the  cloven  foot.  These  are  the 
men  who  boast  of  being  the  "  friends  to  order."  With  pockets 
full  of  English  gnineas,  they  are  ever  turning  up  their  eyes 
and  holding  up  their  hands  at  the  insolence,  the  violence,  the 
brutal  conduct  of  the  French.  Their  presses  teem  with  abusive 
books  and  pamphlets.  Their  newspapers  are  full  of  infamous 
lies.  Yet  they  can,  when  the  time  comes,  be  guilty  of  acts  so 
low  that  the  meanest  sans-ctdoUe  in  all  France  would  not  com- 
mit them. 

Each  of  these  charges  was  true.  Griswold  had  disgraced 
himself  and  his  party,  and  his  party  had  never  yet  suffered  a 
chance  of  putting  the  conduct  of  the  French  in  a  bad  light 
to  pass  by  unused.  Not  a  publication  on  the  matter  appeared 
in  Europe  but  it  was  quickly  reprinted  here.  Tens  of  thou- 
sands of  copies  were  said  to  have  been  sold  of  the  ^^  Cannibals' 
Progress,"  the  "  Bloody  Buoy,"  the  "  History  of  Jacobinism," 
the  "  Warning  to  Britain,"  and  the  "  Incursion  of  the  French 
into  Franconia."  Some,  in  the  language  of  that  time,  were  "  em- 
bellished with  striking  copper-plates "  far  from  rude ;  others, 
translated  into  German,  were  read  by  the  farmers  in  the  val- 
leys of  Pennsylvania.  Every  packet  that  came  from  St.  Bar- 
tholomew or  St.  Kitts,  or  from  Curagoa,  brought  news  of  ships 
overhauled  and  plundered,  of  sailors  beaten,  and  cargoes  seized 
and  confiscated  by  the  French.  The  names  of  more  than  three 
hundred  and  forty  vessels  captured  by  the  French  since  July, 
1796,  were  known  at  the  State  Department.  Under  such 
headings  as  "  Abominable  French  Fraternity  "  or  "  Some  Fra- 
ternal Grips,"  "Sans-culotte  Piracy"  or  "Dear  Sister  France," 
the  Gazette  gave  the  Federal  version  of  what  were  beyond 
doubt  most  high-handed  and  insolent  acts.  A  French  priva- 
teer, it  was  firmly  believed,  lay  in  wait  below  Reedy  Island 
for  outward-bound  ships.  A  wager  of  one  hundred  dollars  was 
laid  that  in  three  months  the  French  would  actually  come  and 
take  the  vessels  from  our  very  wharves.     Before  the  three 

Display  of  Spit  and  Cudgel.  A  Poem  in  Four  Cantos.  By  an  American  Youth. 
See,  also,  The  House  of  Wisdom  in  a  Bustle.  A  Poem  descriptive  of  the  Noted 
Battle  lately  fought  in  C — ^ng— «■.  By  Geolfry  Touchstone.  Versification  of  • 
Letter  from  a  Political  Character  m  Philadelphia  to  hif  Friend  in  Conneotioaii 
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months  were  out  a  French  privateer  did  sail  into  Befa^on 
Roads,  and,  in  full  view  of  the  docks  and  wharves  of  Charles- 
ton, bnrnt  an  EngUsh  yessel  to  the  water's  edge.  Yet  even 
this  conid  not  move  the  BepaWicans.  Thej  wonid  do  nothing 
till  they  heard  from  France.  What  little  French  news  conld 
be  gathered  from  the  captains  of  the  packcte  and  mowB  was 
moBt  fragmentary  and  conflicting.  On  one  day  the  AmerioalL 
enroys  were  said  to  have  been  well  reetivod ;  on  uiotber  they 
were  reportt'd  to  have  been  arrested  at  Paris.  Now  there  was 
strong  likchhood  of  a  war.  Now  they  were  framing  a  fiwa 
and  lasting  treaty  of  peace.  One  captain  had  seen  nnmbera 
American  ships  with  double  seta  of  hands  hurrjang  to  dej 
before  the  French  declared  war,  A  second  would  give 
very  words  of  a  conversation  between  Talleyrand  and 
Minister  the  United  States  had  sent  to  make  peace.  "  Are 
you  instructed,"  asked  the  Frenchman,  "to  break  witli  Eng- 
land J "  "  Ko,"  said  the  Americans,  "  we  are  not."  "  Well, 
I,"  replied  Talleyrand,  "  am  commaikded  by  the  Directory  to 
enter  into  negotiations  on  no  other  plan."  *  Not  one  of  tJiwe 
stories  was  true. 

The  powers  of  the  envoys  were  ample.  Their  inBtmotioDB 
were  clear  and  full.  They  were  bidden  to  consult,  negotiats, 
and  treat  on  ail  claims  and  causes  of  diScronoe  between  the 
United  States  and  France.  They  might  even  sign  a  new 
treaty  or  convention,  and,  in  that  event,  five  leading  prlncipIoB 
were  to  be  their  guide :  The  United  States  would  bear  tiO 
blame  or  censure  for  her  conduct ;  none,  therefore,  was  to  be 
bestowed  on  France.  No  aid  was  to  be  promised  during  Um 
present  war.  No  engagements  were  to  be  made  inconsisl 
with  prior  treaties.  No  restraint  on  commerce  was  to  be 
mitted.  No  stipulations  made  under  which  French  tribtini 
could  be  set  up  within  the  United  Staten-f 

With  eueh  powers  and  instrnotionB  the  envoys  set  off, 
entered  Paris  on  the  evening  of  October  fourth,  1797-     Tli) 
letters  were  soon  presented,  cards  of  hospitality  secured, 
on  Saturday,  the  fourteenth  of  October,  negotiations  may 

■  Gaictto  of  the  DnHed  Statei,  J«nu8i7  8  ind  4,  1798. 
f  S«e  "  iDRtructioaa  "  and  "  full  Powen  "  In  tbe  Fraideflt'i  Heauge  t6  0 
gt«ta,  April  B,  lIBS. 
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iidd  to  haye  begem.  On  that  day  a  Major  Mountflorence  caUed 
Hd  tow  General  Pinoknej^  told  him  of  a  talk  with  M.  Asmond^ 
private  secretaiy  to  Talleyrand,  and  declared  the  French  Di- 
feotoiy  were  miieh  exasperated  at  some  passagee  in  the  Presi- 
dent's last  speech*  No  more  was  heard  of  the  matter  for  four 
days*  Then  a  M.  W.  came,  saw  General  Pinckney,  declared 
a  M.  X„  was  a  man  of  high  repute,  and  that  confidence  might 
be  placed  in  erery  word  he  said.  That  same  evening  M.  X. 
called.  When  he  was  alone  with  General  Pinckney  the  object 
of  his  coming  was  stated.  The  Directory,  and  two  members 
of  it  espedally,  were  wroth  at  some  sentences  in  Mr.  Adams's 
(Speech.  These  must  be  softened  or  explained  away ;  besides^ 
a  stun  of  money  was  required  for  the  private  pocket  of  the 
Directory,  and  a  loan  must  be  promised  to  France.  These 
things  done^  all  difierences  with  France  would  be  at  an  end. 
The  demands  did  not  come  direct  from  Talleyrand,  but  from 
a  gentleman  in  whom  the  Minister  put  great  trusty  a  M.  Y. 
What  the  hated  passages  were,  how  much  the  loan  must  be, 
It.  2.  did  not  know;  but  the  "douceur"  for  the  pockets  of 
the  five  directors  must  be  twelve  hundred  thousand  livres,  or, 
in  English  money,  fifty  thousand  pounds.  Pinckney  was  as- 
tounded. He  could  not,  he  said,  even  consider  the  proposition 
till  it  had  been  made  to  his  colleagues,  and  this  M.  X.  must 
do.  After  some  higgling  an  agreement  was  reached.  Pinck- 
ney was  to  call  on  M.  X.  and  formally  request  him  to  repeat 
tile  proposition  to  the  three  envoys.  M.  X  was  to  comply, 
and,  that  no  misunderstanding  might  arise,  the  proposition  was 
to  be  submitted  in  ink.  Pinckney  made  the  visit,  and  X.  was 
invited  to  breakfast  with  Gerry  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty- 
first,  and  there  make  such  explanations  as  the  envoys  might  see 
fit  to  ask.  He  promised  to  do  so ;  but,  on  the  morning  of  the 
twentieth,  he  came  and  said  that  M.  Y.,  the  trusted  friend  of 
Talleyrand,  would  make  the  explanations  himself.  That  even- 
ing at  seven  o'clock,  in  Marshall's  room,  the  envoys  met  X. 
and  Y.  The  Directory,  Y.  said,  were  angry.  They  had  not 
acknowledged  nor  received  the  American  Ministers,  nor  given 
M.  Talleyrand  leave  to  speak  with  them.  But  that  Minister 
never  could  forget  the  kind  things  done  to  him  when  he 

sought  a  refuge  in  the  United  States.    M.  Y.  came  not  as  a 
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diplomatic  character;  be  was  clothed  with  no  authority. 
WM  merelj  M.  Talleyrand's  trusted  friend  come  to  make 
few  propositions.  These  once  accepted,  M.  Talleyrand  woald 
plead  with  the  Directory,  and  Ijeg  it  to  give  a  public  audience 
to  the  envoys  from  the  United  States.  As  he  spoke  he  drew 
from  a  pocket  a  French  translation  of  the  President's  speech, 
pointed  out  the  passages  offensive  to  the  Directory,  and  dio 
tatfcd  some  propositions,  which  M.  X.  wrote  down. 

On  the  thirtieth  of  December,  1796,  James  Monroe  had  a 
private  audience  of  the  Directory,  presented  his  letters  of  re- 
call, and,  before  he  left,  was  addressed  by  Barrae  in  these 
words :  "  By  presenting  this  day  to  the  Executive  Directory 
your  letters  of  recall,  you  ^ve  to  Etu-ope  a  very  strange  sight. 
France,  rich  in  her  liberty,  surrounded  by  a  train  of  victori* 
and  strong  in  the  est«em  of  her  allies,  will  not  abase  hei 
by  calculating  the  consequences  of  the  condescension  of 
American  Government  to  the  wishes  of  her  ancient  tyrant 
The  French  Republic  hopes,  however,  that  the  succcbsopb  of" 
Columbus,  of  Raleigh,  and  of  Penn,  always  prond  of  theip' 
liberty,  will  never  forget  that  they  owe  it  to  France.  They 
wiU  weigh  in  their  wisdom  the  magnanimous  friendship  of  the 
people  of  France  with  the  crafty  caresses  of  certain  perfidioos 
men  who  seek  to  bring  them  once  more  under  tlieir  ancient 
yoke.  Assure  the  good  people  of  America,  Citizen  Minister, 
that,  like  them,  we  adore  liberty,  that  they  will  always  have 
our  esteem,  and  that  they  will  find  in  the  French  people  tl 
Republican  generosity  which  knows  how  to  grant  peace  as  W( 
as  cause  its  sovereignty  to  be  respected."  * 

On  this  speech  of  Barras,  and  on  the  whole  behavior  of 
France,  Mr.  Adams,  when  he  addressed  Congress,!  made  some 
timely  remarks.  M.  T.  now  had  the  face  to  demand  that 
these  remarks  should  be  recalled ;  nay,  more,  that  it  shotdd  be 
formally  declared  in  writing  that,  in  the  speech  of  Barraa, 
there  was  nothing  offensive  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  TIjis  done,  and  the  statements  of  the  three  other  ob- 
jectionable passages  recanted,  France  would  be  ready  to  make 
a  new  treaty  with  the  United  States.  "  But,"  said  M.  Y., 
"  but,  gentlemen,  I  will  not  disguise  from  you  that,  this  satia- 
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faction  being  made,  the  essential  part  of  the  treaty  remains  to 
be  adjusted.  You  must  pay  money;  you  must  pay  a  great 
deal  of  money."  He  then  went  away  with  M.  X.,  promising 
to  breakfast  with  Gerry  the  next  day. 

When  the  cloth  had  been  removed,  M.  T.  was  reminded 
that  a  hint  had  been  dropped  that  the  demands  regarding  the 
speech  might  be  satisfied  in  another  way.  What  was  this 
way  ?  M.  Y.  did  not  know ;  he  had  merely  his  own  opinion. 
He  thought  money  would  do  it.  How  much  money  he  could 
not,  of  course,  say.  He  might,  if  the  gentlemen  wished  it, 
suggest  a  sum.  The  gentlemen  did  wish  it,  and  he  then  said 
there  were  to  be  had  thirty-two  millions  of  florins  of  Dutch  re- 
scriptions.  They  would  in  the  market  bring  no  more  than  ten 
shillings  in  the  pound;  but  they  might  be  assigned  to  the 
United  States  at  twenty  shillings.  When  asked  if  the  fifty 
thousand  pounds  sterling  for  the  Directory  were  to  be  added 
to  the  rescriptions,  he  answered  Yes. 

Astonished  at  such  insolence,  the  three  envoys  went  to 
another  room  to  consult.  When  they  came  back  they  brought 
with  them  a  written  answer,  read  it,  and  gave  M.  Y.  leave  to 
copy  it  if  he  pleased.  M.  Y.  grew  angry  and  refused.  You 
treat  the  money  demand,  said  he,  as  if  it  came  from  the  Di- 
rectory. It  does  not  come  even  from  the  Minister.  I  have 
suggested  that  you  offer  the  money  in  place  of  the  painful  ac- 
knowledgment the  Directory  will  surely  demand  of  you. 
We  understand,  said  the  envoys,  that  the  proposition  was,  in 
form,  to  be  ours ;  but  we  believe  that  it  comes  substantially 
from  the  Minister.  You  have  brought  no  credentials,  it  is 
true ;  but,  relying  on  your  honor,  we  have  believed  that  what 
you  said  came  in  reality  from  the  Minister,  and  we  have 
talked  to  you  just  as  we  would  to  M.  Talleyrand  himself. 
We  cannot  consider  any  suggestion  of  M.  Y.  as  not  having 
been  first  approved  of.  M.  Y.  said  something  about  the  re- 
spect due  to  the  Directory ;  how  that  it  would  exact  as  much 
as  was  paid  to  the  ancient  kings,  shuddered  at  the  consequences 
of  the  envoys'  course,  and  went  away. 

M.  X.  now  came  back  alone.  After  some  idle  talk  about 
war,  he  said :  "  Gentlemen,  you  do  not  speak  to  the  point  It 
is  money.    It  is  expected  that  you  wiU  offer  money.'^    "  We 
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have  spoken  to  that  point,"  exclaimed  the  envoys,  "  very  6j[» 
plieitly."  "No,"  said  M.  X,,  "yon  have  not.  What  ia  yow 
answer  J"  "It  is,"  said  the  envoys  with  spirit,  "it  is  No  I 
No !  not  a  sixpence."  Then  lie  again  presented  to  them  the 
dangers  threatening  the  United  Statea,  bade  them  cooaider 
the  men  they  had  to  deal  with,  and  declared  that  only  two  or 
three  of  the  five  Directors  wanted  a  doucem-.  Merlin  wonI4 
not  take  a  livre  of  it ;  he  waa  paid  by  others,  The  owners  of 
the  privateers,  said  the  envoys,  pay  Merlin.  M.  X.  nodded  aa- 
aent,  reminded  tliem  that  America  paid  money  for  peace  with 
the  Algeriues  and  the  Indians,  and  that,  if  she  conid  do  thia 
with  savages,  she  might  well  do  it  with  France.  He  was  told 
that  when  onr  Government  mode  a  treaty  with  the  Algerinea  or 
with  the  Creeks,  money  was  known  to  be  the  basis  of  the  wholfl 
affair.  It  was  the  essential  article.  The  whole  nation  knew  it, 
and  expected  it  aa  a  thing  of  course,  Biit  to  make  such  a  prop, 
osition  to  France  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  United  States, 
be  a  gross  insult.  Does  not  your  Government  know,  exclaimed 
X.,  that  nothing  is  to  be  Iiad  here  without  money  ?  Why, 
there  is  not  an  American  in  Paris  but  could  have  told  you  that. 
This  strange  negotiation  now  put  on  a  new  form.  Toward 
the  close  of  an  October  day  *  Gerry  was  waited  on  by  a  French 
gentleman  named  M.  Z.  Ho  knew  Talleyrand  well,  and  waa 
bidden  to  express  surprise,  not  unmiugled  with  pain,  that  th^ 
American  envoys  had  not  called  on  the  Minister  aa  private 
men.  Of  the  three,  Gerry  alone  knew  Talleyrand,  and,  a 
week  later,  went  with  M.  Z.  to  call.  The  French  MiiuBtar 
began  the  conference.  The  Directory  had  passed  an  arr&tt. 
They  would  demand  explanation  of  some  parts  of  Adams'^ 
speech.  They  would  have  reparation  for  others,  M.  Talley- 
rand knew  how  the  envoys  must  feel  regarding  this  demvtdt  J 
But,  if  they  would  only  ofEer  money,  he  could,  he  was  SQiq^  J 
liinder  the  arr&ie  taking  effect.  Gerry  sixike  nothing  whiohn 
Qould  pass  for  French,  He  asked  M.  Z.,  therefore,  to  say  that 
the  envoys  had  no  such  power.  Then,  said  M.  Talleyrand, 
they  may  assume  it.  Gerry  then  spoke  out  in  English,  pro« 
tested  that  they  had  no  power  to  make  a  l 
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*er  to  make  a  loan,  that  they  o 

e  such  power,  but  that  thoy  woulj^l 
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if  {he  ti^otiAticni  did  not  Itig^  setid  one  of  thdi"  number  to 
America  iot  InstrtlctiotiB  as  to  the  loan^  This  would  not  do. 
^^  money  mnst  be  paid  directly,  without  Bending  to  the 
United  States.    The  (m*6te  should  be  delayed  one  week. 

When  Gherry  was  again  in  his  lodgings  the  substance  of 
ihe  interview  wais  written  down,  read  to  Pinckney  and  Mar- 
shall^ and  coni&rmed  by  M.  Z.  The  envoys  then  sent  word  to 
Talleyrand  that  they  hoped  the  arrSU  would  not,  on  their  ao- 
eount,  be  delayed. 

For  two  months  the  matter  dragged  on.  MM.  X.  and  T. 
etoie  and  went^  notes  were  addressed  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  propositions  were  put  in  writing,  interviews  were  had^ 
and  nothing  done.  One  day  in  December,^  Marshall,  happen- 
ing to  come  to  Gerry's  room,  met  M.  Y.  The  Frenchman 
at  onde  asked  if  Marshall  had  seen  M.  de  Beaumarchais.  He 
had  but  just  learned  that  Marshall  was  counsel  for  Beaumar- 
(ihais  in  his  duit  against  the  State  of  Virginia.  This  was  most 
fortunate ;  for  M.  Beaumarchais  had  agreed  that,  should  the 
Claim  be  made  good,  fifty  thousand  pounds  of  it  should  go  to 
the  Directory  as  the  necessary  douceur.  Here  there  was  a  way 
of  making  the  gratification  without  cost  to  the  United  States. 
With  Qen*y  the  Frenchman  was  more  explicit  still.  M.  de 
Beaumarchais  had  obtained  a  judgment  against  Virginia  for 
one  hundred  and  forty-five  thousand  pounds.  It  was  true  that 
to  appeal  had  been  taken.  But  M.  de  Beaumarchais  would 
sign  an  act  that,  should  judgment  be  affirmed,  forty-five  thou- 
sand pounds  should  go  to  the  United  States.  The  Government 
Would,  therefore,  lose  but  a  small  part  of  the  douceur.  As  to  the 
Ihitch  rescriptions,  they  could  now  be  purchased  for  a  trifiing 
sum,  would  bear  interest  at  five  per  centum,  and,  in  time,  would 
surely  be  paid  by  Holland  to  the  United  States.  Let  the  envoys 
reject  these  propositions  and,  in  a  little  while,  French  frigates 
from  St.  Domingo  would  ravage  the  American  coast.  When 
they  had  discussed  this  for  some  time,  the  two  set  off  to  find 
M.  Talleyrand.  The  Minister  declared  the  statements  of  M.  T. 
to  be  correct,  reduced  the  proposition  to  writing,  showed  the 

paper  to  Mr.  Gerry,  and  then  committed  it  to  the  fiames.t 

— . — — — j» 

*  Oecember  17, 1797. 

t  Tbe  wQrds  which  Talleyrimd  l>um^  were  these:  "France  has  been  99trk¥ 
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Three  days  later  General  Pinckney  was  approached  by  a 
lady,*  for  in  France  a  diplomatic  affair  would  have  been  tri- 
fiing  in  which  no  woman  bore  a  part.  She  knew  Talleyrand 
well,  was  sent  by  him,  and  began  by  expressing  sorrow  for  the 
unsettled  state  of  the  envoya,  France,  said  she,  loaned  money 
to  America.  Why,  then,  will  not  America  loan  money  to 
France  ?  I  surely  am  not  in  the  confidence  of  M.  Talleyrand. 
Yet  be  has  afisured  me  a  loan  must  be  made.  Without  it  you 
may  stay  six  months  and  your  negotiation  will  not  take  one 
step  forward.  Mr.  Pinckney  thought  the  envoys  might  as 
well  go  away  at  once.  Then,  said  she,  a  rupture  will  follow, 
and  a  rupture  you  had  better  avoid ;  for  we  know  well  that 
there  is  in  America  a  great  and  flourishing  party  firmly  de- 
voted to  our  cause.f 

Her  information  was  correct.  And  never  before  had  that 
party  been  so  strong,  so  active,  bo  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
France  as  in  the  month  of  March,  1798.  On  the  fifth  of  the 
month  the  President  informed  Congress  that  dispatches  had 
come  from  France ;  that  tliey  were  in  cipher,  and  that  some 
time  must  elapse  before  all  could  be  translated.  On  the  nine- 
teenth he  made  known  the  result.  The  mission  he  pronounced 
a  failure.  To  expect  anything  from  it  compatible  with  the 
safety,  honor,  and  welfare  of  the  land  was  idle.  The  country 
ought  therefore  to  be  prepared  for  the  worst.  The  coast  should 
be  defended.  The  arsenals  should  be  filled  up,  fonndriea  and 
armories  established,  and  the  revenue  made  secure.  The  mo- 
ment the  message  waa  read,  a  great  change  took  placa  Eveiy 
Federal  member  was  filled  with  exultation,  and  every  Repub- 
lican with  dismay.    Not  one  of  them  yet  knew  the  contents  ofj 

able  to  tbe  tJnited  Btateg,  nnd  they  now  oish  to  be  serviceable  to  Fr&nce.  Cndaib^ 
Bbuding  that  the  French  ttepuliUa  has  sutl«cn  millions  of  Dutch  rescriptions  to 
sell,  tho  United  Slates  will  parcbasc  them  at  par,  and  Till  give  her  lurlber  assiat- 
ance  wbeo  in  their  power.  Tho  Grst  arrangement  being  made,  the  French  Gor- 
emment  will  take  measures  for  reimbimin;;  the  equitable  demands  of  AmerioB 
arising:  from  priies,  sod  to  give  free  navigation  to  their  ehipa  in  future."  Fretl- 
dent's  Uesaage,  April  3,  179S,  Eibibit  C,  Letter  No,  4. 

•December  20,  1797. 

f  Pr«sii!ctit's  Message,  April  3,  17t)B.  Exhibit  A,  Letter  No.  4.     Tlie  dispatcbca  | 
of  the  onvojs  were  of  course  in  cipher,  and  govo  the  nsmo  of  the  Freni'h  ei 
ries  in  full.     But  Pickering  withheld  them,  and  used  insletui  the  letters  VV,  X,  X,M 
udZ. 
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the  dispatches.  But  the  message  of  the  President  was  enough. 
Twice  had  offers  of  peace  and  amity  been  rejected ;  twice  had 
American  Ministers  been  received  with  scorn ;  twice  had  Ameri- 
can citizens  been  treated  like  men  of  a  conquered  nation  by  the 
five  French  kings.  Was  this,  they  asked,  never  to  end  ?  Was 
France  to  drive  our  flag  from  the  ocean  and  our  Ministers  from 
her  soil,  insult  our  President,  and  tell  us  what  our  treaties  ought 
to  be?  Had  we  become  a  French  colony}  Was  there  one 
spark  of  patriotism  left  ? 

The  Republicans  denounced  this  as  the  "  war-hawk's  cry," 
and  pronounced  the  President's  message  as  no  better  than  an 
open  declaration  of  war.  But,  even  in  their  stronghold,  they 
had  now  become  weak.  In  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  reso- 
lutions against  defensive  measures  were  quickly  voted  down. 
The  House  bill  to  arm  three  frigates  was  passed.  The  Senate 
voted  that  the  President  should  be  empowered  to  buy  or  hire 
sixteen  vessels  fit  for  war,  and  one  or  more  foundries  where 
cannon  could  be  cast.    A  motion  to  lay  an  embargo  was  lost. 

Nor  were  the  Republicans  slow  to  act  Three  resolutions 
were  made  ready  by  them,  and  brought  in.  Richard  Sprigg, 
of  Maryland,  moved  them  in  the  House,  and  they  have  there- 
fore ever  since  passed  by  his  name.  The  first  stated  that,  as 
matters  then  stood,  it  was  not  expedient  for  the  United  States 
to  resort  to  war  against  the  Republic  of  France.  The  second 
declared  that  a  restriction  ought  to  be  placed  on  the  arming  of 
merchant-ships.  The  third  urged  that  the  coast  be  put  in  a 
state  of  defence.  The  debate  was  still  at  its  height  when  a 
call  was  made  for  copies  of  the  dispatches  the  envoys  had  sent 
On  the  third  of  April  the  President  sent  them  in,  and  they 
were  soon  in  the  public  prints. 

The  publication  was  most  timely.  What  the  Republicans 
called  the  "  War  Message  "  had  been  followed  by  a  chorus  of 
angry  protests  from  every  Republican  newspaper.  Here,  it 
was  said,  is  food  many  will  find  hard  to  digest :  gunpowder 
and  red-hot  balls.  The  man  from  Bramtree  has  not  thought 
fit  to  decipher  the  late  dispatches  for  public  and  legislative 
use.  The  contents  he  holds  in  his  own  breast  But  that  is 
enough.  He  has  seen  them.  He  has  made  up  his  infallible 
mind  what  ought  to  be  done,  and  it  only  remains  for  our  obe* 
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dient  Congress  to  do  it.  The  time  has  now  oome,  la  Itis  opisi^ 
ion,  for  America  to  draw  the  8Word,  break  her  neutrality,  bfr 
come  a  party  to  tlie  European  war,  and,  O  temporee !  take  ii&t 
place  by  the  side  of  the  tottering  Government  of  England.* 
Does  the  old  dotard  suppose  that  men  who  saw  the  8im  ob- 
Bcured  by  the  smoke  of  the  burning  village  of  Charleetown ! 
who  looked  over  the  ramparts  of  Bunker  Hill ;  who  grew  thio 
in  the  prison-ships  at  New  York ;  who  shivered  in  the  hats  at 
Valley  Forgo ;  who  saw  their  plantations  laid  waste  by  Tarte- 
ton's  men ;  who  recall  the  glorious  October  momiug  when  the 
white  banner  of  France  waved  in  triumph  over  the  hist  Sel4 
of  the  Revolutionary  "War :  does  the  dotard  think  such  men  wjll 
ever  lift  one  finger  in  support  of  the  British  tyrant's  crown  I 
The  crisis  which  the  British  faction  have  so  long  been  prepay 
ing  is  now  at  hand.  Our  hot-headed  Federalists  are  iii  thfi 
suds.  They  know  not  what  to  do,  what  to  communicate, 
if  the  country  docs  not  now  awake,  it  may  sink  into  the  g 
of  political  perdition  forever. 

Wlien  the  disjTatchee  were  read  from  the  newspapers,  t 
country  did  awake.  Thousands  of  men  who  despised  JohQ 
Adams,  who  detested  the  Federalista,  who  loathed  the  infl^' 
ence  Great  Britain  had  in  Federal  affaire,  now  turned  to  eapr 
port  the  Government  with  vigor.  Their  hearts  were  still 
warm  toward  France.  But  they  could  not  suffer  even  so  ol4 
and  dear  an  ally  to  heap  up  insult  on  their  native  land,  Snd) 
an  outburst  of  patriotism  had  never  before  been  seen.  It  be- 
gan at  Philadelphia,  and  spread  thence  as  fast  aa  the  poat-riders 
conld  cany  the  news.  Night  after  night  at  the  theatre,  pit, 
boxes,  and  gallery  joined  in  one  mighty  shout  for  the  "  Presi- 
dent's Marcii,"  for  "  Yankee  Doodle,"  or  for  the  stirring  mnsiQ 
of  "Stony  Point."  Wliile  the  airs  were  being  played,  the  J 
wildest  excitement  prevailed.  The  audience  rose  to  their  foel^J 
stood  u[>on  the  seats,  waved  hats  and  walking-sticks,  sanal 
cheered,  and,  when  the  piece  was  finished,  demanded  that  it 
should  be  given  over  and  over  again, f  Then  a  band  of  hardy 
Republicans  in  some  part  of  the  gallery  or  the  pit  would  call 
for  "  fa  ira  "  or  the  "  Marseillaise  "  hymn,  till  their  cries  weia  J 

*  Bolton  Qiuettf,  April  2,  1TB8. 
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drowned  amid  a  etonn  of  hisses  and  groans.  Not  to  be  out- 
done, the  Bepublicans  thereupon  bribed  the  musicians  to  play 
no  Federal  tunes.  The  first  night  they  refused  a  storm  of 
indignation  was  raised  in  the  theatre,  and  they  gave  way. 
The  next  night  they  stood  firm  and  were  well  pelted  for  their 
pains.  The  Federalists  were  highly  indignant.  The  theatre, 
said  they,  more  than  any  other  place  brings  men  of  all  classes 
together.  The  managers  should  therefore  pay  some  heed  to 
public  feeling  in  the  selection  of  the  music.  The  present  is 
no  time  to  grate  the  public  ear  with  those  Gallic  murder- 
shouts,  "Qa  ira"  and  the  "Carmagnole."  The  enthusiastio 
clamor  witiii  which  the  "President's  March"  had  been  called 
for,  and  the  deafening  applause  with  which  it  had  been  greet- 
ed, should  have  taught  them  this.  Is  it  the  purpose  of  a 
theatre  company  to  please  or  to  insult  the  public  ?  The  action 
of  pelting  the  fiddler  and  smashing  the  fiddle  is  greatly  to  be 
condemned.  The  firm  and  dignified  conduct  of  leaving  the 
theatre  and  keeping  away  till  the  managers  solemnly  promise 
that  the  "  President's  March  "  shall  be  the  first  tune  played  in 
the  house,  is  much  to  be  preferred.* 

The  theatre,  the  Republicans  protested,  was  a  public  house, 
and  the  managers  would  do  well  to  keep  this  in  mind.  If, 
however,  they  were  determined  to  make  it  the  resort  of  the 
British  faction,  then  let  them  look  to  that  faction  for  supportf 
Every  earnest  Republican  and  true  patriot  would  keep  away. 
This,  was  the  rejoinder,  is  greatly  to  be  wished.  Men  of  sense 
long  for  the  time  when  the  Jacobins  and  their  murder-shouts 
shall  be  driven  from  every  decent  resort.  Let  them  desert  the 
theatre,  and  with  the  shillings  thus  saved  pay  some  of  their  old 
debts.  X 

While  the  factions  wrangled,  the  benefit-night  of  a  favorite 
actor  drew  near.  No  man  knew  better  than  he  how  to  profit 
by  the  popular  will,  and  at  no  time  in  the  whole  course  of  his 
life  had  so  fine  a  chance  of  profiting  by  the  popular  will  been 
oflEered  him.  Politics  ruled  the  hour.  The  city  was  full  of 
excited  Federalists,  who  packed  the  theatre  night  after  night 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  shout  themselves  hoarse  over  the 

*  GazeUe  of  the  United  States,  April  17  and  18,  1798.  f  AoroiB. 

t  Gazette  of  the  United  SUtes,  April  23,  1798. 
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"President's  March."  He  determined  to  make  nae  of  tliis 
fact  He  would  take  the  March,  find  some  one  to  write  a  few- 
patriotic  Btanzae  to  suit  it,  and,  on  the  night  of  his  tenefit, 
aing  them  to  the  house.  Some  Federalista  were  consulted, 
were  pleased  with  the  idea,  and  named  Joseph  Hopkinson  aa 
the  TTia"  beat  fitted  to  write  the  words.  He  consented,  and  in 
a  few  hours  "  Hail,  Columbia"  was  produced.  The  night  for 
the  benefit  was  that  of  Wednesday,  the  twenty-fifth  of  April, 
and  the  Gazette  announced  that  the  performance  would  com- 
prise a  comedy  called  "The  Itahan  Monk"  ;  the  comic  opeiu 
of  "  Rosina "  ;  "  More  Sack,"  an  epilogue  on  the  character  of 
Sir  John  FaletafE ;  and  "  an  entire  new  Song  (written  by  a  citi- 
zen of  Philadelphia),  to  the  tune  of  the  '  President's  Maroh,' 
■will  be  sung  by  Mr.  Fox,  accompanied  by  the  full  band  and  a 
grand  chorus : 

"  Firm  united  let  us  be, 
Rallying  round  om'  liberty ; 
As  a  band  of  brothers  join'd. 
Peace  and  safety  we  shall  find."  * 
Long  before  the  curtain  rose  tlie  house  was  too  small  to 
hold  the  thousands  who  clamored  to  be  let  in.  Those  who  got 
in  were  too  excited  to  wait  quietly  for  the  song.  At  last  the 
comedy  ended,  and  Mr.  Fox  appeared  upon  the  stage.  Every 
line  was  loudly  applauded,  the  whole  house  joined  in  the  cho- 
rus, and,  when  the  verse  "  Behold  the  chief  who  now  com- 
mands" was  reached,  the  audience  rose  to  its  feet  and  cheered 
till  the  building  shook  to  its  foundations.  Four  times  the  song 
was  encored,  was  demanded  again  at  the  end  of  the  pantomime^ 
and  again  at  tlie  close  of  tlie  play.f  A  few  called  for  "  Qa  ira,** 
but  were  quickly  put  down.  The  words  of  "Hail,  Columbia" 
were  printed  in  full  in  tlie  newspapers  of  the  following  day. 
The  Gazette  hoped  that  every  lady  in  the  city  would  practice 
the  music,  learn  the  words,  and  sing  them  at  the  next  repeti- 
tion; then  perhaps  the  two  or  three  French-Amoricane  who 
remained  might  feel  the  charm  of  patriotism  and  join  in  the 
choms  of  the  song.     There  was,  however,  one  "  Freuch-Ameri* 

•  Gazette  of  the  United  Slate?,  April  26,  1798. 
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can ''  in  the  city  whom  no  Federal  Bong  could  charm.  The 
editor  of  the  Aurora  treated  the  scene  in  the  theatre  with 
bitter  contempt.  On  Wednesday,  he  assured  his  readers,  the 
admirers  of  British  tyranny  assembled  at  the  New  Theatre. 
The  managers  had  announced  on  the  play-bills  of  the  day  that 
a  new  patriotic  song  would  be  sung  to  the  tune  of  the  "  Presi- 
dent's March."  All  the  British  merchants,  all  the  British 
agents,  and  many  of  our  congressional  Tories  attended  to  do 
honor  to  the  event.  When  the  wished-f  or  song  came,  which 
contained,  amidst  the  most  ridiculous  bombast,  the  vilest  adu- 
lation of  the  Anglo-monarchical  party  and  the  two  Presidents, 
the  ecstasy  of  the  faction  knew  no  bounds.  They  encored, 
they  shouted,  they  became  ^^  mad  as  the  priestess  of  the  Doric 
God."  * 

There  was  now  no  longer  any  question  as  to  what  tunes 
should  be  heard  in  the  theatre,  and  the  Federalists,  highly 
elated,  brought  out  new  songs  and  turned  the  play-house  into 
a  poKtical  engine  of  great  power.  The  night  after  "Hail, 
Columbia"  was  produced,  the  "New  Yankee  Doodle"  was 
Bnng  by  an  a«tor  in  fuU  saQor  drefl8.t  The  evening  foUow- 
ing  this,  "The  Death  of  General  Wolfe,"  a  serious  panto- 

*  Aurora,  April  29,  1798. 

f  Country  Porcupine,  April  28, 1798.    Two  of  the  stanzas  were: 

L 

"  Columbians  all,  the  present  hour 
As  brothers  should  unite  us. 
Union  at  home  's  the  only  way 
To  make  the  nation  right  us. 

Yankee  Doodle,  guard  your  ooasii 

Yankee  Doodle  Dandy ; 
Fear  not,  then,  nor  threat,  nor  boatl^ 

Yankee  Doodle  Dandy. 

IL 

*  The  only  way  to  keep  off  war, 
And  guard  'gainst  persecution^ 
Is  always  to  be  well  prepared 
With  hearts  of  resolution. 

Yankee  Doodle,  let's  unite, 

Yankee  Doodle  Dandy ; 

As  patriots  still  maintun  our  rights, 

Yank^  Doodle  Dandy." 

Ppecfator,  lUjr »,  17W 
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mime  (n  one  act,  waa  performGtl,  In  the  conree  of  it  ib» 
pinker  who  took  the  part  of  the  illnetnoiifi  geneml  proposed 
thrf«  tawts.  When  the  third  was  offered,  every  man  in  the 
lionws  BtfxHl  np,  nntiovered,  and  gave  three  hnzzae.*  On  May- 
day Adams  uitended  the  theatre  for  the  first  time  eince  the 
Dxcltoinunt  bcgni).  The  phy  was  "Isabella;  or,  the  Pad 
lock."  Hut  the  Twx  where  the  President  aat  was  the  one  at- 
traction of  the  evening.  The  cheering  and  applaoding  were 
tremetnlnufl,  and,  at  each  interval  between  the  parte  of  the  per 
formance,  "  Hail,  Colnmbia"  and  the  "  New  Yankee  Doodle" 
were  ropoutedly  sung.  The  play  over,  a  band  of  Federaliete 
paraded  tlio  strceta,  serenaded  the  President,  the  membere  of 
the  Cabint't,  and  the  author  of  the  new  national  song.  And 
well  thtsy  might  do  honor  to  Mr.  Ilopkinson,  for  he  had  ren- 
dered to  the  party  services  of  no  common  kind.  Adams  reo- 
ogoized  hia  services,  and,  as  the  Republicans  delighted  to  point 
out,  named  him  a  commissioner  to  frame  a  treaty  with  the 
Oneida  IndianB.f  Posterity,  too,  has  honored  him,  for,  of  the 
innnmerable  patriotic  songs  produced  by  the  men  of  that  day, 
"  Hail,  Columbia  "  is  the  only  one  snng  by  the  men  of  this. 

Addrofiscs  and  memorials  to  tho  President  meanwhile  come 
pouring  in.  The  merchants  of  Philadelphia  addressed  him; 
the  Mayor,  the  Aldermen,  the  Select  and  Common  Conncilfl 
addressed  him ;  the  citizenH  at  large  sent  In  a  memorial.  X  The 
youth  of  the  city  and  Liberties  were  informed  that  copies  of 
an  address  awaited  their  names  at  the  Library  and  the  City 
Tavorn.**  Hundreds  made  haste  to  Kgn,  and,  while  they  did  so, 
Potor  Porcupine  threw  out  a  anggestion,  which  they  speedily 
took  np.  When  the  young  men  went  to  present  their  address, 
let  every  one  of  them  mount  the  American  cockade  and  wear 
it  till  the  haughty  and  insolent  foe  ie  brought  to  reason.  The 
writing  at  tlie  foot  of  the  address  would  be  seen  by  few  and 


e  of  frwdom, 
la  b7  the  blood  ot 


"  "  1.  M«r  the  svord  at  virtue,  drawn  ir 
■hMtlied  but  in  conqiicat. 

"  a.  Mbjf  the  blcHlnga  of  liberty,  eocured  ti 
BBTor  b(i  forttiltod  bj  Iho  degoiicrtioy  of  ihcir  loal. 

"  3.  Tha  pateful  mi'murj  of  llioMs  beroM  who  fought,  bled,  uiil  died  for  fl 
oouDlry."    (iuellD  of  tbc  Cnitod  SUtes,  April  3S,  1798. 

t  Tlie  Ho*.  Mny  88,  1798. 
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remembered  by  none.  The  cockades  would  be  seen  by  the 
whole  city,  and  mark  out  the  wearers  as  patriotic  men.^  The 
thought  was  a  happy  one.  The  young  men  acted  upon  it, 
and,  on  the  seventh  of  May,  twelve  hundred  of  them,  each 
with  a  black  cockade  in  his  hat,  assembled  at  the  City  Tavern 
and  marched  thence  to  the  President's  houscf  As  he  came 
out  to  review  them,  the  crowd  saw  with  delight  that  he,  too, 
had  mounted  a  black  cockade.  X  The  decoration  was  of  ribbon, 
folded  nearly  circular,  was  four  full  inches  in  diameter,  and,  on 
a  cocked  hat,  was  fastened  under  the  loop.  On  a  round  hat  the 
cockade  was  worn  on  the  left-hand  side  well  up  toward  the 
crown.*  The  fashion  spread  fast.  Before  the  month  ended, 
each  city  and  town  boasted  a  band  of  ^^  Associated  Youth" 
wearing  the  Federal  badge.  At  Lancaster,  at  Alexandria,  at 
Baltimore,  at  New  Brunswick  and  Mount  Holly,  in  New  Jer- 
sey, at  Portsmouth  and  Boston,  at  Trenton  and  New  York,  in 
the  college  at  Princeton,  and  in  the  great  seats  of  learning  at 
Cambridge,  and  Providence,  and  New  Haven,  men  far  too 
yoxmg  to  vote  drew  up  addresses  warmly  supporting  the  Fed- 
eral cause. 

From  the  young  men's  meeting  at  New  York  came  most 
unhappy  consequences.  Brockholst  Livingston,  as  bitter  a 
Republican  as  the  city  could  produce,  described  the  gathering. 
The  Argus  published  the  description.  Colonel  Nicholas  Fish, 
a  stripling  of  forty-eight  years,  said  the  writer,  was  made  chair* 
man.  Notwithstanding  his  green  years,  he  acquitted  himself 
with  as  much  judgment  as  might  have  been  expected  from  a 
full-grown  man.  Master  Jemmy  Jones,  another  boy  not  quite 
sixty,  also  graced  the  assembly  with  his  presence.  It  was  truly 
pleasant  to  see  the  rising  generation  thus  early  zealous  in  the 
country's  cause.  ||  Mr.  Fish  gave  the  paragraph  no  heed.  Mr. 
Jones  went  into  a  passion,  demanded  the  writer's  name,  met 
Livingston  a  few  evenings  after  on  the  Battery  walk,  took  him 
aside,  denounced  him,  and,  in  the  presence  of  his  wife,  beat 
him  with  a  cane.  Livingston  sent  a  challenge.  The  two  met 
in  the  Hoboken  fields,  and  Jones  felL    The  moment  his  death 

♦  Country  Porcupine,  May  4,  1798.  t  I^^d.,  May  7,  1798. 

t  Porcupine's  Gazette,  May  8,  1798.  •  n>id.,  May  14, 1798. 

I  New  Jersey  Journal,  Maj  16, 1796. 
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was  known  the  Federalists  ell  over  the  conntry  extolled  him  ae 
a  martyr  to  the  cause.  Here,  they  cried,  is  true  Jacobiniem ! 
It  is  DO  longer  Bafe  for  men  to  asBemble  quietly  and,  in  the 
spirit  of  tnie  patriotism,  offer  their  services  to  their  insulted 
land.  For  doiug  this  they  are  to  be  first  insulted  and  then 
shot.  Let  every  yoiing  man  remember  tliis.  Let  him  honor 
James  Jones,  the  martyr,  and  hold  up  to  universal  execration 
Brockholst  Livingston,  the  murderer.  Some  thought  Living- 
flton  should  have  been  mobbed.  The  New  York  patriots 
seemed  to  them  too  tame.  New  Tork  Federalism  was  de- 
clared to  be  half  sham.  How  often  had  the  "  President's 
March"  been  played  or  called  for  at  the  theatre?  Tricolor 
cockades  were  to  be  seen  at  the  coffee-house  and  on  the  comers 
of  every  street.  But  how  many  black  cockades  were  visible^ 
At  Vauxhall  Gardens  a  Frenchman  actually  had  the  boldness 
to  attempt  to  pnll  the  American  badge  from  a  young  man'a  _ 
hat.     Yet  nothing  was  done  to  him,* 

This  offence  now  became  so  common  that  every  man  wU 
wore  the  black  cockade  did  so  at  his  peril.  Some  were  way*  ' 
laid  at  night,  some  were  stopped  by  bullies  in  broad  daylight, 
some  were  compelled,  as  they  sat  in  the  taverns  or  before  their 
own  doors,  to  protect  their  badges.  AU  the  arts  of  Jacobinism, 
it  was  charged,  all  the  base  manners,  are  played  off  to  "  down  " 
the  American  cockade.  Finding  threats  of  no  use,  the  French 
faction  have  tried  what  coaxing  will  do.  The  black  cockade, 
they  declare,  is  not  American,  bnt  English.  Thus  they  hope 
to  bring  up  cockades  of  all  sorts.  But  tlie  people  are  not  to  be 
duped.  They  well  know  tliat  the  black  cockade  was  worn  byj 
the  American  army  during  the  whole  Revolutionary  War,  t" 
it  is  worn  now  by  the  Preeident,  and  that  the  Secretary  of  War 
has,  by  a  late  order,  commanded  that  it  shall  be  worn  by  every 
American  oificer  and  soldier  of  our  forces  on  land  and  flea.t 
Coaxing  having  failed,  the  Jacobins  now  openly  advised  to  pull 
off  the  cockade  whenever  Been.t  For  this  advice  GovenwwJ 
Mifflin  was  declared  to  be  responsible. 

Unpopular  as  the  Kepublicans  had  become,  they  were  i 
no  means  cowed.     They  ridicnled  Adams  and  his  party  ^ 

•  Gtxetle  ot  the  United  Sulei,  Maj  IB,  119$. 
t  Porou[rine'a  Guatte,  Ma;  16,  10,  11*8. 
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prose  and  bad  verse,*  wore  the  tricolor  as  boldlj  as  ever,  set 
up  liberty-poles,  mocked  at  the  addresses  of  the  ^^  Associated 
Yonth,"  burned  the  President  in  eflSgy,  and,  on  the  fourth  of 
July,  insulted  him  in  toasts  and  speeches.  The  ninth  of  May 
had  been  named  as  a  day  of  national  fasting,  humiliation,  and 
prayer.  Everywhere  it  was  observed,  but  nowhere  so  strictly 
as  in  New  England.  There  every  sermon  was  a  bitter  arraign- 
ment of  the  French.  One  preacher  drew  a  parallel  between 
"ihe  tribute  demanded  of  Hezekiah  by  Sennacherib  and  the 
tribute  demanded  of  Adams  by  the  French.t  A  second  took 
for  his  text  the  mournful  message  which  Hezekiah  sent  to  the 
Prophet  Isaiah,  if  A  third  preached  against  Republicanism 
from  the  words,  "  There  is  an  accursed  thing  in  the  midst  of 
thee,  O  Israel  I "  A  fourth  besought  his  hearers  to  despise  the 
passive  spirit  of  Issachar  and  not  become  servants  unto  tribute. 
The  preaching  and  the  fasting  gave  the  French  sympathizers 
great  offence,  and  a  few  at  Stamford,  in  Connecticut,  deter- 
mined to  express  their  disgust  in  a  public  way.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  sixteenth  of  May,  therefore,  the  post-rider  beheld 
near  the  meeting-house  the  effigy  of  a  man  tarred  and  feath- 
ered, and  lying  in  a  fire.  To  a  post  were  fastened  an  inscribed 
board,  and  a  paper  with  some  doggerel  verse.*    At  WiUiams- 

*  A  Stanza  of  one  of  these  songs  was: 

**  See  Johnny  at  the  helm  of  State, 
Head  itching  for  a  crowny ; 
He  longs  to  be,  like  Georgy,  great, 
And  pull  Tom  Jeffer  downy. 

Yankee  Doodle,  sing  and  dance, 

Praise  the  British  Treaty, 
Vent  heavy  curses  'gainst  old  France, 

John  and  Harp —  will  greet  ye." 

Centinel  of  Freedom,  May  29,  1798. 

t  T.  M.  Harris,  at  Dorchester  and  Milton.  X  Sermon  of  Jedediah  Mone. 

*  On  the  board  were  the  words : 

"JOHN  ADAMS. 
Those  who  venerate  this  intended  despot  may  here  pay  their  last  homage  to  hli 
remaining  ashes." 

On  the  paper  were  the  lines : 

*'  Adams,  the  great, 
In  envied  state, 
Issu'd  a  Prodamatioiiy 
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burg,  in  Virginia,  ttie  students  of  William  and  Maiy  college 
subjected  him  to  a  like  insult  on  the  fourth  of  Jnly.  He  wae 
represented  as  receiving  a  "Royal  Address,"  and  searching 
through  a  bundle  of  ready-made  answers  for  a  reply.  * 

Despite  sueh  scenes  in  I^ew  England,  the  Bepublicans  were 
there  greatly  in  die  minority.  The  country  had  not  been  so 
deeply  moved  since  the  battle  of  Lexington  and  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill.  "Millions  for  defence,  but  not  one  cent  for  trib- 
nte,"  became  the  Federal  slogan,  and  was  taken  up  and  repeats 
ed  all  over  the  land  by  raen  who,  much  as  they  loved  France, 
much  as  they  wished  to  see  her  demands  acceded  to,  were  still 
determined  that  those  demands  should  never  be  forced  upon 
the  nation  with  insults,  with  tribute,  and  by  tlireats  of  wax. 
Every  hour  the  war  fever  grew  liotter  and  hotter,  till  the 
whole  people  seemed  ready  to  rise  up  in  arms.  The  young 
men  associated  for  defence ;  the  merchants  made  generous  sub- 
Bcaiptions  for  sLipsmf-war ;  the  women  worked  flags  and  ban- 
ners. Even  those  who  had  the  knack  of  scribbling  verse  did 
Boraething,  and  kept  up  the  fervor  of  the  hour  with  iimnmer- 
able  patriotic  odes  and  songs.  "  Adams  and  Liberty  "  became 
as  popular  at  Boston  as  "  Hail,  Columbia"  was  at  Philadelphia, 
or  "Washington  and  the  Constitution"  at  New  York. f     At 

Tbat  each  free  StaM 
Abstain  from  meat 
With  deep  biuuilintioti. 
Let  'Eialoorats, 
Tboae  scurvy  brata. 
Keep  fast  nitb  fear  and  mouroing; 
But  we'll  conspire 
To  build  a  fire, 
And  put  his  image  burning." 

Mnaaacbuactta  Ucrcur;,  June  19,  1798. 
■  ColQmbian  Centbicl,  Julj  28,  ITOS. 

f  The  number  of  songn  written  under  the  influence  of  the  "black  ODckadl^'j 
and  loog  since  forgotten,  is  enormous.     Itut  a  tew  atUDzat  from  the  m 
tuiltio  of  Ihem  niaj  afford  some  ides  of  them  all : 
"The  PrasHent,  with  good  Inleul, 
Three  envoys  sent  to  Paris, 
But  Cinq  1&WS  would  not  with  'em  treat, 
Of  honor  France  so  bare  Is. 

"  Tantceo  Doodle  (mind  Ute  tune), 
Yankee  Doodle  dandf, 
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the  i&hnd  towns  yohmteer  companieB  were  formed,  and  ad« 
diesaes  burning  with  Federal  zeal  prepared.  Along  the  Atlan- 
tic border  no  town  felt  too  poor  to  start  a  sabscription  to  boild 
and  loan  the  Goyemment  an  armed  ship.  Kewbnrypoit  prom- 
ised a  twentj-gon  vessel  in  ninety  days.*  At  Boston  the  sub- 
scription ran  np  to  one  hxmdred  and  twenty-iive  thousand  dol* 
lars  in  a  few  weeks,  and  the  keels  of  two  frigates  were  speedily 
laid.t    At  Kew  York  thirty  thousand  dollars  were  raised  in 

If  Frenchmen  come       »       »       * 
We'll  spank  'em  hard  and  handy. 

^  Thro'  X.  and  T.,  and  Madame  Sly, 
Thej  made  demand  for  money ; 
For,  as  we're  told,  the  French  love  gold 
As  stinging  bees  love  honey. 
ChoraSy  etc. 

"  Bold  Adams  did  in  '76 

Ottr  Independence  sign,  sir, 
And  he  will  not  give  up  a  jot, 
Tho'  all  the  world  combine,  sir. 
Chorus,  etc 

^  Americans,  then  fly  to  arms. 
And  learn  the  way  to  use  'em ; 
If  each  man  fight  to  'fend  his  rights, 
The  French  can't  long  abuse  'em. 
Chorus,  etc." 


^  Adams,  the  man  of  our  dhoioe,  guides  the  hdm ; 
No  tempest  can  harm  us,  no  storm  overwhelm ; 

Our  sheet-anchor's  sure. 

And  our  bark  rides  secure; 

So  here's  to  the  toast, 

We  Columbians  boast. 
The  Federal  Constitution  and  the  President  forever  I  ** 

Newport  Mercury,  June  6,  1708 ;  Spectator,  May  26,  179S. 

**  Shall  Gallia's  clan  our  coast  invade. 
With  hellish  outrage  scourge  the  midn. 
Insult  our  nation's  neutral  trade, 
And  we  not  dare  our  rights  maintain  ? 
Rise,  united  Harvard's  Band, 
Rise,  the  bulwark  of  our  land." 

Harvard  Patriotic  Ode,  by  Joseph  Story,  sang  in  the  College  Chapel,  Junt  8g, 

1798.    Columbian  Centinel,  Jane  SO,  179& 

*  Boston  Gasette,  May  28,  1798. 

t  Massachusetts  Mercury,  June  16,  July  8, 1798. 
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one  hour.*  At  Portland  and  Portemouthjf  at  Charleston  and 
Salem,  at  Chatham,  at  Norwich,  at  Philadelphia,  X  at  Balti- 
more,* vesBels-of-war  grew  rapidly  upon  the  atockg.  Money 
was  collected  at  Portland,  1  in  Maine,  and  at  Charleston,*  in 
South  Carolina,  that  forts  and  earthworks  might  be  pnt  np  on 
the  shores  of  the  spacious  harbors  that  lay  before  those  towns. 
In  June  the  yonng  men  and  maidens  of  New  York  beheld, 
with  deep  regret,  "  the  finest  walk  in  all  the  world  "  torn  np, 
and  clumsy  cannon  frowning  over  an  earth  rampart  close  to 
the  Battery  walk.  That  the  work  might  go  rapidly  on,  each 
householder  was  urged  to  pay  ten  shillings  a  day,  or  toil  him- 
self on  the  fort,  (f 

On  the  fourth  of  July  the  newspapers  published  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  and  the  people  in  their  celebration  dis- 
played unusual  zeal.  Even  the  women  bore  a  part.  At  North 
Deerfield  numbers  of  them  met  in  a  "  Bower,"  sang  "  Adams 
and  Liberty,"  and  drank  toasts  and  cold  tea.  J  At  Middletown 
they  ate  a  cold  lunch,  toasted  Mrs.  Adams  and  Mrs.  Washington, 
and  marched  tlirough  the  town  to  the  liberty-tree,  where  an 
old  relic  of  eeventy-six  was  displayed.  |  At  Lancaster  {  and 
Pottstown,**  at  Philadelphia  and  York,-f  f  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
at  the  city  of  New  York,  the  young  women  presented  stands 
of  colors  they  had  worked  to  volunteer  companies  of  young 
men.  J:f  Nor  did  tlic  debtors  in  the  Newark  prison  forget  the 
day.**     With  the  militia  companies  that  kept  the  day  at  the 

■  Porcupine's  Gnzetle,  June  32,  17S8. 

f  Cotumbiui  Centind,  July  II,  1798. 

i  Porcupine's  Q&ziille,  June  12,  22,  Julj  16,  179B.     Gsutte  of  th*  UniMd  1 
States,  June  13,  ITSB. 

>  Poroupine'B  anr,ctK,  June  23  uil  80,  1T9B. 

I  Msaaschusetta  Mercury,  June  le,  ITBS.  "  Ibid.,  Haj  29,  1T9S. 

(Il>id.,  Julj  10,  1798. 

^ Maastchusetts  Uercuiy,  Jnlj  17,  1798.  One  of  the  touts  wu,  "I 
G»Uii  force  CoUimbiu's  sons  to  the  field,  let  <t  bo  the  diitj  of  her  ilangfa 
furnish  balm  for  their  wouncla  and  laurels  for  their  brows." 

I  Forcupine's  Gazette,  July  U,  1193.        J  Ibid.,  June  SO,  1708. 

**  Philadelphia  Oaiotte,  July,  1798.       ff  Porcupine's  Gazette,  Ju);  U,  IT9& 

Xt  True  American,  July  4,  17B8. 

"*  Forming  a  prucesBioD,  the;  marched  about  the  prison-yard.    Their  1 

wag  a  pair  of  tattered  breeches  hun^,  with  the  pockets  turned  innide  out,  from  ■ 

oonstable's  staff.    On  the  top  of  the  staff  was  an  empty  parse  inscribed  "Tekel" 


True  A 


I,  July  ir 
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croes-road  taverns  and  wayside  inns,  the  toasts  were  ^^  Millions 
for  defence,  but  not  one  cent  for  tribute,"  "  The  wooden  walls 
of  Colnmbia,"  and  "  The  rising  navy  of  America." 

Their  pride  in  the  navy  was  soon  increased.  On  Friday, 
the  sixth  of  July,  the  sloop-of-war  Delaware,  Stephen  Decatur, 
the  elder,  in  command,  set  sail.  Land  was  still  in  sight  when 
a  merchantman,  the  Alexander  Hamilton,  was  met  and  hailed. 
The  captain  declared  his  ship  had  been  boarded  and  his  cargo 
plundered  by  men  from  a  French  privateer  of  twenty  guns, 
told  in  what  direction  the  enemy  sailed,  and  the  Delaware  went 
in  pursuit.  A  few  hours  later,  four  schooners  were  descried 
off  the  bow.  Which  of  the  four  was  the  privateer  Decatur  did 
not  know,  but  his  ready  wit  suggested  a  ruse  which  enabled 
him  to  find  out.  He  pretended  to  be  a  merchantman,  stood 
off  as  if  fearing  capture,  and  quickly  had  the  privateer  in 
chase.  The  race  for  a  time  seemed  an  unequal  one.  The 
Frenchman  gained  steadily,  but,  when  he  had  come  near 
enough  to  see  that  the  Delaware  was  a  full-armed  sloop-of-war, 
he  turned,  fled,  was  captured,  and  the  next  day  brought  in  tri- 
umph into  port.  This,  exclaimed  the  wearers  of  the  black 
cockade,  is  the  true  Federal  way  to  pay  Talleyrand  his  tribute. 
All  honor  to  Decatur  for  paying  the  firat  instalment  so  prompt- 
ly.* A  new  era  has  begun.  A  good  work  has  commenced. 
Henceforth  neither  Sans-Culottes,  nor  Sans-Culottist  princi- 
ples, shall  find  a  home  in  America.  "  France,  terrible  to 
her  enemies,"  is  not  so  dreadful  as  the  Jacobins  would  have 
us  to  suppose ;  for  a  Frenchman,  mounting  fourteen  guns 
and  seventy  men,  has  pulled  down  the  tricolor  to  a  twenty- 
gun  sloop  manned  by  stout  Yankee  tar8.t  But  the  victory 
did  far  more  than  destroy  the  Democratic  threat  that  in  a 
war  with  America  the  French  arms  would  never  know  defeat. 
It  inspired  confidence  in  the  little  navy,  which,  for  the  first 
time  in  our  history,  the  Federal  Government  was  really  labor- 
ing to  create. 

This  rising  navy  of  America,  as  the  Federalists  never  tired 
of  calling  it,  numbered,  on  paper,  six  frigates,  twelve  sloops, 
and  six  small  vessels  of  war,  a  marine  corps  of  nine  hundred 

officers  and  men,  and  such  vessels  as,  built  by  the  subscription 

■  ■  . 

•  Colombian  Centiiiel,  July  14, 1798.       f  Ponmpine's  Gazette.  July  9, 1798. 
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of  pnblic-spiriteii  men,  wore  ofEered  to  the  PreBident  for  pup. 
cliase  or  on  loan.*  The  officers  to  commaDd  them  were  in  eTery 
case  taken  from  the  merchant  marine.  Some  have  left  no  name 
beliind  them.  Others  were  fortunate,  rose  in  time  to  great 
fame,  became  the  idols  of  the  nation,  were  feasted  and  ftted^ 
and  honored  with  medals  and  swonU,  and,  at  the  very  outeet, 
gave  to  our  navy  that  reputation  for  courage,  for  efficiency,  for 
splendid  deeds,  whidi,  despite  tlie  stupidity  of  Congress,  has 
over  since  been  maintained.  Among  them  were  Samuel  Nich- 
olson, the  first  officer  that  ever  issued  orders  on  the  Constitu- 
tion's deck;  Thomas  Truxtun,  who  took  the  French  frigate 
L'lnsurgente ;  Andrew  Sterrett,  who  in  time  brought  in  the 
French  corvette  Berceaux ;  William  Bainbridge,  David  Porter, 
Charles  Stewart,  Isaac  Hull,  John  Bodgers,  and  the  two  Deca- 
turs,  father  and  son.  To  make  the  service  yet  more  efficient, 
the  place  of  Secretary  of  tlie  Navy  was  created,  Benjamin 
Stoddart,  of  Maryland,  appointed  to  it,  and  the  afhiirs  of  the 
navy  were  no  longer  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  War. 

James  M'Henry  was  still  Secretary  of  War,  and  had  under 
his  orders  what  was  then  thought  to  be  a  respectable  body  of 
fighting  men.  The  force  of  the  six  old  regiments  had  been  in- 
creased. Twelve  new  regiments  of  infantry,  and  six  troops  of 
dragoons,  to  serve  during  the  French  troubles,  had  been  adde<3f~j 
and  the  regular  army  thus  made  to  number  thirteen  thousand 
men.  To  command  tbem,  two  major-generals,  an  inspector- 
general,  and  four  brigadiers  were  provided.  The  chief  com- 
mand was  given  to  a  lieutenant-general,  and  for  this  poet  the 
whole  country  agreed  that  bnt  one  man  was  lit.  Four  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  was  set  apart  to  buy  arms,  and  the  Presi- 
dent bidden  to  accept  the  services  of  snob  companies  as  might 
volunteer,  and  have  them  well  trained  and  drilled.  But  thio 
provisional  army  was  to  have  no  pay  till  actually  summoned  to 
the  fleid,  for  tho  coffers  of  the  Treasury  were  far  from  fnlL 
By  the  most  liberal  eatini:ttiug,  the  revenues  of  the  country 
would  not  yield,  the  Secretary  thought,  a  penny  over  eight 
millions  of  dollars.  Tlte  interest  on  the  public  debt,  the  tteuiB 
of  the  appropriation  bill,  the  loan  due  the  United  States  Bank, 

*  These  ghipa  tlio  President  nia  bijileii  to  purchase  bj  ui  iasoe  of  tU  p« 
Knt  ikKk.    The  waouitt  bq  iuued  wm,  in  round  numUn,  iTll.TOIX 
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•nd  the  money  granted  lihe  Gommifisionera  of  the  Federal  Oiiy, 
would,  of  this  income,  consume  seven  millions  and  a  half. 
The  President,  therefore,  was  given  power  to  borrow  five  mill- 
ions of  dollars  in  any  way  he  conld,  and  two  millions  more  on 
the  credit  of  a  new  and  odious  tax. 

The  tax  was  direct,  and  fell  on  two  kinds  of  property, 
dwelling-houses  and  slaves.  For  every  slave,  man  or  wench, 
from  twelve  to  fifty  years  of  age,  the  sum  of  fifty  cents  was  to 
be  required  of  the  owner.  For  every  house,  out-house  and  lot, 
which  in  the  market  would  bring  two  hundred  dollars,  forty 
cents  were  to  be  paid.  At  this  rate,  a  fifth  of  one  per  cent, 
the  tax  remained  till  property  worth  five  hundred  dollars  was 
reached.  Then  the  rate  was  thirty  cents  on  each  one  hundred 
dollars  till  a  valuation  of  one  thousand  was  reached.  On  estatei 
of  thirty  thousand  dollars  a  tax  of  three  hundred  was  laid. 

Had  Congress  stopped  at  this  point,  adjourned,  and  everj 
member  hastened  to  his  home,  the  Federal  party  would,  ub  . 
doubtedly,  never  have  dated  its  downfall  from  the  early  da^j 
of  July.  But  the  hour  of  the  party  was  come.  Four  years  of 
contest  with  the  Eepublicans,  in  which  neither  calumny  nor 
satire  was  spared,  had  filled  the  hearts  of  the  Federalists  with 
longings  for  revenge,  which,  at  the  height  of  power,  they  went 
on  to  take.  Having  provided  ways  and  means  to  defend  the 
country  from  French  attacks  without,  they  were  determined 
by  some  means  to  punish  French  sympathizers  for  attacks 
within.  To  James  Lloyd,  of  Maryland,  belongs  the  credit  of 
having  found  one.  The  Senate,  in  an  evil  hour,  gave  him 
leave  to  present  a  bill  to  define  and  punish  the  crime  of  sedi- 
tion, and  define  in  precise  terms  wherein  the  crime  of  treason 
consists. 

One  section  declared  that  every  Frenchman  was  an  enemy 
to  the  United  States,  and  to  give  him  aid  or  comfort  was  trea- 
son, punishable  with  death.  Another  defined  misprision  of 
treason.  A  third  had  to  do  with  the  punishment  of  men  who 
conspired  or  combined  to  withstand  the  execution  of  United 
States  laws.  The  fourth  provided  that  any  one  who,  in  speech 
or  print,  justified  France  or  defamed  the  Oovemment  of  the 
United  States,  should  suflEer  punishment  by  imprisonment  or 
fine,    But,  most  happily,  for  such  tyranny  even  a  Feden4 
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Senate  was  not  prepared.  The  first  and  second  Beetions  were 
Btricken  out.  The  third  and  fourth,  slightly  changed,  went 
down  to  tlje  House,  There,  bj  the  casting  vote  of  the  Speaker, 
the  fourth  of  Lloyd's  sections  was  dropped,  a  new  one  put  in, 
the  third  of  March,  1801,  fixed  for  the  expiration  of  tiie  act, 
and  a  provision  added,  that  in  libel  euite  truth  might  be  given 
in  evidence. 

A  strange  series  of  events  enconroged  the  Senate  to  paas 
the  bill.  Ten  days  before  a  letter,  written  by  Talleyrand  to 
the  American  envoys  at  Paris,  came  out  in  the  Aurora's  eoU 
umns.  The  whole  city,  the  whole  country,  was  amazed.*  OitJ 
the  fourth  of  May  the  President  had  sent  to  Congress  a  cop; 
of  a  letter  which  the  envoys  had  written  to  M.  Talleyrand.^ 
Again,  on  the  hftb  of  June,  Adams  in  a  message  fumishe<} 
copies  of  the  accounts  of  two  interviews  the  envoys  had  held 
with  the  French  Miuiater  of  Foreign  Affaire.  But  not  even  ft  _ 
notice  of  the  arrival  of  the  document  the  Aurora  published  i 
full  had  yet  come  to  Congress  from  the  President  of  the  Unite 
States.  How,  tlien,  it  was  asked,  did  Bache  obtain  it !  To  t' 
Federah'stfi  the  way  was  clear.  Bache  was  a  hireling  of  tha 
Directory  and  in  open  correspondence  with  Talleyrand.  The 
editor  of  one  newspaper  declared  that  a  man  named  Kidder 
fiad  come  from  Paris,  that  he  bore  dispatches  from  the  Direc- 
tory for  Bache,  that  he  had  dehvered  them  punctually,  and 
that  the  letter  published  in  the  Aurora  was  one  of  the  lot.t 
The  editor  of  another  evening  paper  asserted  that  a  clerk  from 
Talleyrand's  office  had  given  two  packets  to  a  man  named  Lee, 
that  he  left  the  sliip  soon  after  her  arrival  off  the  Amerioan 
coast,  and  that  one  of  the  packets,  bearing  the  seal  of  the  French 
Office  of  Foreign  Affairs,  was  addreesed  to  Benjamin  Franklin 
Bache. :{:  John  Kidder,  when  called  on,  gave  his  version  of  the 
affair.  He  had  sailed  on  the  snow  William  from  France.  On 
the  same  vessel  was  a  passenger  named  Lee,  who  be^ed  him 
to  take  charge  of  a  number  of  letters  addressed  to  well-known 
citjuens  of  America.  One  was  for  Genet.  Another  was  for 
Bache.  Those  packets  had  all  been  put  in  the  post-office  at 
New  York."     Confident  that  they  had  now  caught  the  editor 

•Aurora,  Juno  16,  17S8.  f  Gwrelle  of  tin  United  Swtcs,  June  18,  1798, 

t  FUUdclphi*  Queue,  Jane  IS,  im.  "  AmtTJeui  DtUj  AdrertUer,  June  19, 1?^ 
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of  lihe  Anrora  in  a  treasonable  correspondence  with  French- 
men, the  Federalists  printed  the  letter  of  John  Kidder  as  a 
handbill  *  and  scattered  it  over  the  city  of  New  York.  This 
act  led  Samnel  M.  Hopkins  to  reply.  Mr.  Lee,  Mr.  Kidder, 
and  Mr.  Hopkins  had  been  fellow-travellers  from  Paris  to 
Bordeaux.  Mr.  Lee's  intended  departure  from  Paris  being 
known  some  time  before  he  left,  a  bundle  of  letters,  as  was 
customary,  had  been  confided  to  his  care.  These  he  sorted  and 
looked  over  in  the  presence  of  friends.  Several  packets,  sealed 
with  the  seal  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  addressed 
to  Gtenet,  Bache,  and  Citizen  Monroe,  excited  the  attention  of 
them  an,  and  the  suggestion  was  made  that  the  letters  ought 
to  go  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  Lee  and  Hopkins  left  the 
snow  at  sea,  and,  by  mistake,  some  of  the  packets  fell  into 
John  Kidder's  hands.f 

The  statement  of  Mr.  Hopkins  was  followed  by  one  from 
Mr.  Lee.  He  knew  nothing  of  the  contents  of  the  letters 
addressed  to  Citizen  Bache.  It  was  by  mistake  that  they 
were  left  with  Mr.  Kidder.  The  others  bearing  the  French 
seal  had  been  given  up  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. :{: 

Meanwhile  Bache  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Kidder,  pub- 
lished it,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  denial  of  the  charge  of  being 
an  agent  of  the  French.  He  even  went  before  the  Mayor  of 
Philadelphia,  took  an  oath  that  the  Talleyrand  letter  had  not 
come  to  him  from  France,  but  from  a  gentleman  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  that  the  mysterious  packet  dropped  by  Kidder 
in  the  post-oflSce  had  not  yet  been  seen.*  Three  days  later  a 
messenger  from  the  Secretary  of  State  entered  the  office  of 
the  Aurora  and  laid  the  packet  on  the  table.  Bache  detained 
the  messenger,  and  sent  a  clerk  for  two  witnesses  to  be  present 
at  the  breaking  of  the  seals.  Joseph  Clay  and  Mathew  Carey 
came.  They  found  on  the  packet  the  words  "  An  Citoyen  B. 
F.  Bache,  imprimeur,  k  Philadelphie  " ;  on  the  seal,  "  Repub- 
ique  Franjaise,"  "Relations  Ext^rieures,"  and  above  and  be- 
low the  seal  two  indorsements  by  men  of  note.  |   When  opened, 

♦  June  20,  1798.  +  New  York  Gazette,  June  21,  119S, 

i  n>id.    Also  Aurora,  June  23,  1798.        ^  Aurora,  June  21,  1798. 

I  *«  BeoeiTed,  June  20th,  from  William  Lee,  OUt.  Woloott,"  and  under  tht 
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this  terrible  packet,  wlucli  for  a  week  had  kept  the  whole 
country  in  excitement  and  alarm,  contained  tvo  harmlese  pam 
phlets  in  the  French  tongue." 

The  angry  editor  now  gave  what  he  believed  to  be  the 
probable  history  of  the  affair.  Witliam  Lee,  it  waa  qnite 
LLkely,  eent  word  to  GoverDment  that  the  suspicious  letters 
were  in  his  hands,  and  asked  what  should  be  done  with  them. 
To  discover  anytliing  to  feed  the  flagging  system  of  alarm  waa 
a  Btrong  temptation.  But  the  subject  wae  a  delicate  one.  To 
receive  another's  property  without  leave  was  dangerous :  bo  it 
was  arranged  that  Ohver  Wolcott  should  go  to  New  York,  sea 
the  letters,  pick  up  what  information  he  could,  and  decide  if 
it  was  well  to  violate  every  principle  of  law  and  honor,  break 
the  seals,  and  get  at  the  contents.  But,  while  ho  was  perform- 
ing this  shameful  journey,  two  mouthpieces  of  the  adminis- 
tration in  Congress  were  bidden  to  charge  the  editor  with 
being  a  hired  agent  of  France.  Such  charges,  made  in  bo  re- 
apectable  a  place,  would  be  most  damaging.  Besides,  it  was 
ten  to  one  the  editor  would  not  be  able  to  clear  himself.  If 
the  packet  contained  dangeroua  matter,  he  was  surely  lost  If 
it  contained  nothing  of  moment,  to  desti-oy  it  and  say  Captain 
Pender,  of  the  St.  Albans,  who  boarded  the  snow  William, 
had  taken  the  letter,  was  easy.  Tliat  such  a  packet  had  ever 
existed  would  then  be  quite  enough  to  give  rise  to  a  cloud  of 
calunmies.  Most  happily,  Kidder  implicated  Lee.  Lee,  to 
clear  himself,  declared  the  letters  had  been  given  up  to  Got* 
emment.  The  secretaries  were  thus  made  answerable,  and  the 
packets  were  produced.  Having  made  this  charge  against  the 
Government,  Bache  proceeded  to  deny  the  reports  spread  that 
he  was  arrested,  that  he  was  in  jail,  that  he  had  fled.  Through 
a  channel  almost  o£Scial  he  heard  that  an  order  for  his  arrest 
waa  actually  agned.  What,  he  demanded,  is  the  purpose  of 
those  reports  'i  To  intimidate  me  ?  to  force  me  to  fiy  ?  to  make 
me  seem  to  own  my  guilt  1  But  what  was  my  conduct  I 
When  denounced  on  the  floor  of  Oongresfi,did  I  trucklel   Nol 

seal,  "  R(^Ddl^('(l  ia  the  nuai  Irom  Ne»  York,  Jutte  22, 1798,  T.  PIckeriDg."  Au- 
rora, June  SB,  1768. 

*  "  Lettre  d'lm  FnujkU  i  U.  Pitt,"  mi  "  SMMd*  iMtre  d'un  FnuifkU  i  H. 
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I  dared  m j  calnmniaton  to  the  proof,  and  gave  them  the  epi« 
thetB  their  conduct  deserved.  From  the  dawn  of  the  perseen* 
tion  the  spirit  of  my  paper  rteadily  rose.  So  it  ever  ahaU. 
And  who  are  the  personB  who  have  taken  on  themBelveB  to 
violate  the  rights  and  injure  the  character  of  the  editor  t  They 
are  officers  not  even  known  to  the  Constitution.  Creatures 
of  the  Executive,  and  subject  to  his  will.  Shall  such  men 
be  above  the  law?  intercept  private  correspondence  and  run 
private  character  down  ?  If  they  are  not  brought  before  the 
courts  of  justice  for  their  arrogance,  it  is  because  they  fear  the 
tribunal  of  the  press  more.*  The  day  after  this  article  ap- 
peared, Bache  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  libelling  the  Presi- 
dent, Congress,  and  the  Secretary  of  State.t  The  same  day, 
June  twenty-sixth,  Mr.  Lloyd  brought  in  his  bill.  The  tide 
he  gave  it  was  ^^  An  Act,  in  addition  to  the  act  entitled  ^  An 
Act  for  the  punishment  of  certain  crimes  against  the  United 
States ' " ;  but  the  people  called  it  the  Sedition  Law,  and,  in 
their  execrations,  coupled  it  with  another  more  infamous  still 
to  which  Adams  had  just  affixed  his  name.  ^^  An  Act  con- 
cerning aliens,"  or  the  Alien  Law,  had  passed  the  Senate  on 
the  eighth  of  June,  and  was  taken  up  by  the  House  on  the 
nineteenth.  To  do  this,  the  representatives  turned  from  the 
consideration  of  a  very  similar  bill  of  their  own,  a  bill  for  the 
restraint  of  dangerous  and  seditious  persons,  which  had  been 
long  under  debate.  Gallatin  was  at  a  loss  to  know  why  this 
was  done.  Both  were  for  the  same  purpose,  and  this  purpose 
was  the  removal  of  aliens  from  the  United  States.  He  did  not 
believe  the  general  Government  could  do  this.  All  powers 
vested  in  the  Government  were  either  distinctly  specified  in 
tiie  Constitution  or  were  such  as  were  necessary  for  carrying 
the  specified  powers  into  effect ;  for  an  amendment  provides 
that  powers  not  delegated  are  reserved  to  the  States.  Nobody 
contended  that  a  right  to  remove  aliens  was  given  to  Congress 
in  so  many  words,  but  that  it  was  implied.    One  member 

found  it  in  the  power  to  regulate  commerce.    This  could  not 

- 

•**The  Plot  UnraTelled."  Aurora,  June  26,  1798.  See,  also,  a  pamphlet, 
••Truth  Will  Out  I  The  Foul  Charges  of  the  Tories  against  the  Editor  of  the 
Aurora  repelled  by  Positive  Proof  and  Plain  Truth,  and  his  Base  Calumniators 
fit  to  Shame."  f  Aurora,  June  27,  179a 
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be,  because  the  bill  was  not  for  commercial  but  for 
purpoBflB,  and  affected  not  only  alien  merchants,  hut  alieiu 
generally.  Another  found  it  in  the  clause,  "  Congress  shall 
have  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises, 
to  pay  tlie  debts  and  provide  for  the  common  defence  and  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  United  States."  It  came,  he  said,  nnder 
the  authority  to  provide  for  the  common  defence  and  general 
welfare.  To  construe  the  clause  in  tliia  wise  was,  Gallatin 
held,  a  mistake.  The  meaning  was  not  that  Congi'esB  in  the 
first  place  should  lay  and  collect  taxes,  and  in  the  second 
place  provide  for  tlie  general  welfare ;  but  that  taxes  should 
be  laid  and  collected  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  the 
common  defence  and  general  welfare.  Others  took  a  general 
ground,  and  maintdned  that  the  Government  conld  do  any- 
thing necessary  to  preserve  and  defend  itself.  If  this  were  so, 
why  were  hmitationa  set  by  the  Constitution  ?  Suppose  a  dan- 
gerous conspiracy  existed,  and,  to  meet  it  effectually,  Congreaa 
thought  it  necessary  to  suspend  the  Habeas  Corpus,  could 
an  act  be  passed  t  No,  not  unless  there  was,  in  the  language 
of  the  Constitution,  "  actual  rebeUion  and  invasion."  There 
was,  then,  clearly  no  general  ground  for  this  power  to  drive 
jut  aliens,  no  direct  grant  of  such  power,  nothing  from  which 
it  can  be  implied.  "Was  there  no  clause  by  which  it  was  for* 
bidden  ?  Congress,  says  the  ninth  section  of  the  first  articlfl^ 
shall  not  prohibit  the  migration  or  importation  of  such  persons 
as  any  of  the  original  thirteen  States  shall  think  proper  to 
admit.  How,  then,  can  it  pass  an  Alien  Bill  I  To  say  the 
expression  "  such  persons  "  means  slaves  is  absurd.  The  words 
are  migration  or  importation  of  such  persons.  Can  slaves  nu- 
grate  ?  No ;  they  are  imported,  and  the  prohibition  therefore 
applies  both  to  emigrants,  who  come  because  they  wish  to,  and 
to  slaves,  who  come  because  they  are  brought. 

The  Federalista  ai-gued  that  "  admit "  liad  a  special  meaa> 
ing  and  made  a  special  law  necessary,  and  tltat,  until  the  States 
passed  laws  declaring  they  did  admit  aliens,  Congress  had 
power  to  keep  aliens  out.  Express  power  to  do  an  act  was  not 
necessaiy.  Every  session  bills  were  passed  for  which  no  ex- 
pressed power  was  ^ven.  Tlie  bank  charter  was  one  case. 
The  Extradition  Ijaw  was  another.    The  war  powers  of  Coo* 
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grefls,  ihey  held,  were  all-sufficient  to  jxistify  the  act  concern- 
ing aJiens,  and,  by  a  vote  of  forty-six  to  forty,  carried  the  bilL 
On  June  twenty-fifth  the  President  approved.  He  thus  be- 
came vested  with  power  to  send  away  all  such  ahens  as  he 
judged  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  United  States, 
or  had  reason  to  think  were  hatching  treason  or  laying  plots 
against  the  Government  Should  anyone  so  ordered  to  depart 
be  found  at  large,  without  a  license  to  remain,  he  might  be 
imprisoned  for  three  years  and  could  never  become  a  citizen. 
Aliens  imprisoned  in  pursuance  of  the  act  were  subject  to  re- 
moval from  the  country  on  the  order  of  the  President,  and  on 
voluntarily  returning  to  reimprisonment  for  such  time  as  the 
President  might  think  the  public  good  required.  That  no 
aliens  should  escape,  sea  captains  were,  after  July  first,  1798, 
to  make  report  in  writing  of  the  names,  ages,  and  places  of 
birth  of  all  foreigners  brought  over  in  their  ships.  Circuit 
and  District  Courts  of  the  United  States  were  given  cognizance 
of  offences  arising  under  the  law.  Aliens  sent  away  were  to 
be  free  to  carry  goods  and  chattels  with  them,  and  dispose  of 
property  left  behind  in  any  manner  they  pleased.*  The  law 
was  to  expire  two  years  from  the  day  of  passage,  and  the  day 
of  passage  by  the  Senate  was  the  twenty-second  of  Juncf 

The  fame  of  this  remarkable  act  has  cast  deep  in  the  shade 
that  of  two  others  equally  severe  on  alien  friends  and  alien 
enemies.  The  first,  enacted  some  weeks  before,  amended  the 
naturalization  law,  lengthened  the  necessary  term  of  residence 
to  fourteen  years,  and  provided  that  foreigners  seeking  natural- 
ization must  declare  their  intentions  five  years  before  the  time 
for  obtaining  papers.     Aliens  coming  to  dwell  in  the  United 

*  While  the  Alien  Bill  was  pending,  Humphrey  Marshall  wrote  a  poem  of 
seventy-four  stanzas,  which  he  called  The  Aliens:  A  Patriotic  Poem.  By  H. 
Marshall,  a  Senator  of  the  United  States.  Occasioned  by  the  Alien  Bill,  now  be- 
fore the  Senate,  May  16,  1798.  Save  as  a  literary  curiosity,  it  is  worthless.  Al 
a  curiosity,  the  first  stanza  will  do  as  a  specimen  of  the  whole : 

**  In  Europe  bom,  a  prostrate  land, 
They  grew  to  disdain,  a  station ; 
Where  most,  to  tyrants,  stoop  and  bend. 
Like  slaves  of  base  bred,  condition.'* 
f  Passed  by  the  Senate  June  8.    Amended  and  passed  by  the  Hoase  June  8L 
Amendments  concurred  in  by  the  Senate  June  22.    Signed  by  the  President  June 
85. 
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Statee  after  the  passage  of  the  act  niiifit  be  registered.  Such 
as  were  enemies  could  never  become  citizens;  Huch  as  were 
frienda  must,  before  taking  the  oath  of  citizenship,  produce 
certifieateB  of  registration  in  proof  of  residence  in  the  country 
for  fourteen  jears.  By  the  second,  enacted  some  weeks  later, 
the  President  was  given  the  right,  in  case  of  war  declared  or 
invasion  threatened,  to  seize,  secure,  or  send  away  all  resident 
aliens,  whether  natives  or  adopted  citizens  of  the  hostile  natio| 
Neither  of  these  laws  was  ever  carried  into  efEect,  yet  hnndi 
of  timid  and  barmlese  emigrants  gathered  tlieir  property  a 
fled.  Factious  men  remained;  for,  having  already  becoao 
citizens,  they  were  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Alien  Act,  I 
nnluckily  for  them,  not  of  Lloyd's  Sedition  Law. 

This  act  was  carried  in  the  Senate  on  the  fourth  of  July,  by 
three  votes  in  the  House  on  the  tenth,  and  waa  directed  against 
seditious  acting,  speaking,  writing,  publishing,  and  putting  in 
print.  Henceforth  any  hothead  who  conspired  with  intent  to 
oppose  a  law  of  the  United  States,  who,  by  intimidation,  hin- 
dered any  person  holding  place  or  office  from  doing  what  1 
duty  required,  who  caused,  advised,  even  attempted  to  procui 
any  insurrection,  riot,  or  unlawful  gathering,  behaved  i 
tiously,  was  guilty  of  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanor,  i 
might,  on  conviction,  he  fined  as  much  as  five  thousand  dol- 
lars and  imprisoned  for  as  long  a  time  as  five  years.  This,  in 
the  eye  of  the  law,  was  the  worst  form  sedition  could  take,  and 
next  to  it  came  writing,  printing,  uttering,  pnbliahing,  or  caus- 
ing, procuring,  or  willingly  and  knowingly  helping  any  one  to 
write,  print,  or  publish  any  false,  scandalous,  and  malicious 
writing  against  the  Government  or  against  the  Senate  or  the 
House,  or  the  President  of  the  United  States,  with  intent  to 
defame  and  bring  them,  severally  or  collectively,  into  disre- 
pute. For  this  ofEence  the  greatest  fine  was  two  thousand  dol- 
lars and  the  longest  term  of  imprisonment  two  yeare.  The 
offender  might  at  the  trial  give  the  truth  of  the  matter  con- 
tained. 

Republicans  cried  out  against  the  bill  aa  unconstitutional, 
as  violating  the  reserved  powers  of  the  States,  the  liberty  of 
the  press,  and  the  freedom  of  speech.  Federalists  maintained 
that  libertv  of  the  press  did  not  mean  Ucentiouenees,  and  that 
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freedom  of  speech  only  meant  a  right  to  say  anything  and  be 
answerable  to  the  party  hai-med.     I  have,  said  one,  liberty  to 
drive  a  horse ;  but  does  that  mean  I  may  nin  down  and  injare 
every  one  I  meet  on  the  road  ?    Another  pointed  out  that  Vir- 
ginia, whose  ropix'sentatives  were  so  fierce  against  the  bill,  had 
a  law  against  swearing,  which  was  only  exercising  the  liberty 
of  Bpeecli ;  and  a  law  against  seditious  writing,*  though  the 
State  constitution  distinctly  said,  "the  freedom  of  the  press 
cannot  be  restricted  except  in  despotic  governments."     So, 
too,  New  Hampshire.     Then  the  supporters  of  the  bill  heated 
I  each  other  by  reading  long  and  abusive  articles,  full  of  that 
f  atrocious  kind  of  slander  which  the  editor  of  the  Aurora  and 
[  the  editor  of  the  Time  Piece  alone  knew  how  to  write. 

For  passing  the  act  there  was  un questionably  great  provo- 
I  cation.     No  man  who  has  not  waded  through  the  political  ht- 
I  erature  of  the  closing  years  of  the  last  century  can  form  any 
[  conception  of  the  depths  of  falsehood,  of  knavery,  of  calumny, 
'  of  shameful  abuse  to  which  it  is  possible  for  writers  of  pam- 
phlets and  editors  of  newspapers  to  descend.    Yet  the  Sedition 
Law  was  most  untimely  and  imwise.     Had  the  Federalist  con- 
gressmen assembled  in  caucus  and  debated  by  what  means  they 
could  make  themselves  more  hated  than  they  had  ever  been  be- 
fore, by  what  means  they  could  destroy  their  present  power,  by 
what  means  they  could  turn  thousands  of  "  black  coekaders " 
into  bitter  and  inveterate  foes,  they  could  not,  by  any  poasi- 
[  bllity,  have  found  a  means  so  efficient  as  the  law  against  libel- 
'  lous  and  seditious  writing.     Hamilton  saw  this  plainly,  and 
l)egged  them  not  to  set  np  tyranny.     Energy,  he  reminded 
them,  was  one  thing ;  violence  was  another.     But  they  would 
not  listen  to  him.     Their  faces  were  set  toward  destruction. 
And,  from  the  day  the  bill  became  law,  the  Federal  party  went 
steadily  down  to  ruin. 

And  what,  asked  the  Republican  newspapers,  is  a  libel?  A 
libel  is  whatever  a  Federal  President,  Marshal,  Judge,  and 
Grand  Jury  choose  to  make  it.  The  President  orders  the  prose- 
cution. The  process  goes  out  in  his  name.  He  appoints  the 
Mai'fihal.  The  Marshal  summons  the  grand  and  petit  jurors, 
and,  in  a  large  city.  Federal  Tories  for  this  duty  may  bo  had 

*  An  Act  of  December,  ITS). 
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in  plenty.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  Federal  judges  are  likewiea 
named  by  the  President,  wlio,  i£  they  behave  well,  may  make 
them  Envoys  Extraordinary,  as  he  did  of  John  Jay.*  Does 
any  man  hope  for  an  impartial  trial  before  such  a  tribunal  aB 
thia?  The  thing  is  an  infamous  moekery  of  justice.  The 
moment  the  law  takes  effect,  the  Democrat  who  squints  at  the 
President  through  a  pair  of  spectacles  will  Ire  guilty  of  sedition. 
To  look  at  him  through  an  opera-glass  will  subject  the  man  to 
misprision  of  treason.  To  utter  the  disorganizing  syllable  Bol 
to  a  goose,  will  be  treason  in  the  last  degree.f  To  laugh  at  the 
cut  of  a  congressman's  coat,  to  give  a  dinner  to  a  Frenchman, 
to  let  him  sleep  in  your  bed,  will  be  treason.  J  Wlien  election 
time  comes  round,  it  will  no  longer  be  safe  to  speak  of  a  mem^ 
ber's  doings  in  the  House  lest  it  "  bring  him  into  contempt  and 
disrepute."  *  Do  the  Tories  really  think  their  gag-law  will  be 
obeyed  ?  If  one  knows  a  member  to  be  actuated  by  bad  and 
wicked  motives,  sliall  he  not  say  so?  Can  any  Tnan  read  the 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  and  say  such  freedom  of  speech 
can  be  abridged !  Certainly  not.  t|  The  independent  citizens 
of  America  will  never  be  deterred  from  a  manly  censure  on 
their  servants.  May  the  hand  be  palsied  and  the  voice  grow 
dumb  that  shrinks  from  such  a  task,  let  the  threats  of  the  serv- 
ants of  the  people  be  ever  so  loud.'''  As  for  the  creature  who 
proposed  this  gag,  let  him  have  that  kind  of  immortality 
which  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  ruffian  who  burned  down  the 
Temple  of  Diana.  Give  the  name  of  this  Vandal,  this  Goth, 
this  Ostrogoth,  this  Hun,  to  be  a  byword  among  the  national 
Hold  him  up  while  hving  to  the  execration  of  mankind.  Con- 
sign him  when  dead  to  the  abhorrence  of  posterity.  0 

There  is  an  old  saw,  replied  a  Federal  journal,  that  the 
galled  horse  will  wince.  Benedict  Aniold  complained  of  the 
Treason  Bill.  Parson  Burroughs  thought  the  laws  against  burg- 
lary an  abridgment  of  the  rights  of  man.  For  the  same  reason 
the  Jacobins  now  raise  a  great  hue  and  cry  over  the  Sedttion 
Bill.  J    For  his  share  in  the  hne  and  cry  the  editor  of  the  In- 

*  Oreeale«ra  Dally  AdTcrttser,  July  11,1708.  |  Ibid.,  Julj  fi,  I76B. 
f  Carey's  United  Sutee  Beoorder,  Jid;  3,  179S.            ^  Ibid. 
}  iDdependent  Cbranicle,  Jalj  S,  1763.                          4  Ibid.,  Jixae  18,  1798. 
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dependent  Chronicle  was  soon  expelled  from  the  Fire  Society 
at  Boston,*  and  the  editor  of  the  Time  Piece,  on  a  charge  of 
libel,  put  under  arrest-f  But  the  first  to  be  tried  and  con- 
victed was  he  the  Federalists  named  the  Beast,  from  Vermont. 
Matthew  Lyon,  while  the  Sedition  Bill  was  on  its  passage 
through  the  House,  wrote  and  dispatched  a  letter  :j:  which, 
after  Adams  signed  the  bill,  was  read  by  the  subscribers  to  the 
Vermont  Gazette.  The  letter  was  no  worse  than  those  hun- 
dreds of  honest  gentlemen  were  constantly  exchanging  through 
the  mails  or  intrusting  for  delivery  to  the  care  of  private 
hands ;  no  worse  than  Jefferson's  letter  to  Mazzei,  than  Adams's 
letter  to  Tench  Coxe,  than  the  yet  more  famous  letter  in  which, 
two  years  later,  while  the  Sedition  Law  was  stiU  in  force,  Ham- 
ilton maligned  Adams.  But  Lyon  had  long  been  a  marked 
man.  His  conduct  in  the  House,  his  fracas  with  Griswold,  his 
hatred  of  idle  show,  had  made  him  many  enemies,  and  his  ene- 
mies now  took  their  revenge.  He  was  no  sooner  at  home  than 
he  was  arrested  for  libel  on  three  coxmts.  The  letter  to  the 
Gazette  was  one.  Beading  some  extracts  at  a  political  meet 
ing  from  Joel  Barlow's  letter  to  Baldwin  was  the  second. 
Abetting  the  publication  of  the  Barlow  letter  in  full  made  the 
third.  This  Barlow  is  memorable  as  the  only  one  of  our  coun- 
trymen who  has  been  guilty  of  the  folly  of  attempting  to  pro- 
duce an  American  Epic  Poem.  But  a  better  title  to  immor- 
tality is  the  infamous  part  he  bore  in  enticing  ignorant  French- 
men to  buy  and  settle  the  lands  of  the  Scioto  Company  on  the 
Ohio.  Toward  Adams,  Barlow  felt  the  same  contempt  which 
any  man  who  admires  poetry  must  feel  toward  the  scribbler 
who  debased  the  English  language  by  writing  "  The  Colum- 
biad,"  and,  when  he  heard  that  John  Adams  was  chosen  Presi- 
dent, he  poured  out  his  thoughts  on  the  political  situation  in  a 
letter  to  Abraham  Baldwin,  a  brother-in-law  and  a  member  of 
Congress.  Tlie  letter  abounded  in  objectionable  passages ;  but 
the  one  selected  by  the  prosecutors  of  Lyon  contained  an  ex- 
pression of  surprise  that  the  answer  of  the  House  to  the  Presi- 
dent's speech  of  April  third,  1797,  had  not  been  "  an  order  to 
send  him  to  a  mad-house." 

*  Independent  Chronicle,  July  16,  1798.  f  ^^ 

I  Da^  June  20.    Fost-xnfirkea  PhiUdelphia,  Julj  1,  1798. 
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Ljon  in  his  own  letter  denounced  the  faetrday  proclama- 
tion aa  using  tlie  "  sacred  name  of  religion  as  a  state  engine  to 
mate  mankind  hate  and  persecute  each  other" ;  lamented  that 
"every  consideration  of  the  public  welfare  was  swallowed  up 
in  a  continual  grasp  for  power,  an  unbounded  thirst  for  ridicu- 
lous pomp,  foolish  adulation,  and  sellish  avarice";  and  that, 
while  good  men  were  turned  away  for  "independency of  senti- 
ment," "  mean  men "  got  places.  When  the  trial  came 
conducted  Ms  own  case,  and  began  by  challenging  some  mei 
hers  of  the  jury  chosen  by  the  Marshal.  But  the  Judge  d* 
nied  the  right  of  idiallenge,  and  berated  him  for  not  knowing 
the  law  of  his  own  State.  Then  he  attempted  to  prove  the 
truth  of  some  of  his  charges  by  making  a  witnees  of  the  Judge. 
Have  you  not,  asked  Lyon,  have  you  not  often  dined  with  the 
President  and  seen  his  ridiculous  pomp  and  parade?  The 
Judge  protested  that  on  such  occasions  he  had  seen  only 
decent  simplicity,  and,  when  the  verdict  of  guilty  was  returned), 
scolded  the  prisoner,  fined  him  one  thousand  dollars,  and  coi 
mitted  him  to  the  jail  for  four  months. 

The  jail  was  at  Vergennes,  and  was  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
horrible  dens  in  which,  all  over  the  country,  our  ancestors  con- 
fined criminals  and  debtors.  Though  the  season  was  late  and 
the  weather  cold,  the  authorities  would  give  him  no  etovCi 
With  great  reluctance  they  consented  to  pot  glass  in  tlie  oao] 
window  that  lighted  the  cell.  No  one  seems  to  have  been 
kind  to  him  bnt  the  jailer,  the  parish  parson,  and  a  man  named 
Byrd,  the  most  acrimonious  of  all  the  Federalists  at  Vergennes. 
Yet  he  was  not  forgotten.*  James  Lyon,  a  son,  kept  hia 
father's  cause  before  the  pubhe  in  a  little  publication  which 
he  called  The  Scourge  of  Aristocracy,  and  Repository  of  Im- 
portant  Political  Truths.  The  truths  were  such  as  were  con- 
tained in  Livingston's  speech  on  the  Sedition  Bill,  in  the  pre- 
sentments of  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws  by  Grand  Juries, 
and  county  meetings  in  Virginia  and  Tennessee,  and  in  extracts 
from  the  Aurora  and  like  Kepublican  prints.  His  friends  peti- 
tioned Adams  to  release  him  from  jail,  but,  when  told  that 
Lyon  had  not  signed  the  paper,  Adams  refused.  To  relieve 
his  distress,  a  lottery  was  started,  his  houses,  his  lands,  his  miUa, 

^  of  ArUtocrac;,  vol.  I,  No.  4,  pp.  164-106. 
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his  foundry  made  the  prizes,  and  the  people  urged  to  be 
prompt  in  saying  from  poverty  the  first  sacrifice  on  the  altar 
of  Sedition.  In  the  call  were  some  strong  expressions,  and 
the  Government,  to  its  shame,  had  the  printer  of  the  Gazette 
fined  and  imprisoned.  Stevens  Thomson  Mason,  of  Virginia, 
started  a  subscription  to  pay  the  fine ;  his  district  re-elected  him 
to  Congress ;  and  some  friends,  to  revenge  his  cause,  girdled 
the  apple-trees  in  the  orchards  of  the  men  who  testified  against 
him,  and  celebrated  his  release  from  ^^  the  Federal  Bastile  "  in 
a  "  Patriotic  Exultation."  * 

Insult  and  violence  were  everywhere.  Young  men  at  New 
York  were  stopped  in  secluded  places  and  stripped  of  their 
black  cockades.t  At  Hackensack  village  a  huge  liberty-cap 
had  during  four  years  adorned  the  top  of  a  tall  pole.  The  cap 
was  now  denounced  as  a  symbol  of  the  exploded  Jacobinism 
of  ninety-three,  as  an  offensive  link  between  America  and 
France,  was  pulled  down,  buried,  and  an  eagle  put  up  in  its 
place.  J    At  Newburg,  liberty-poles  were  raised  and  inscribed 

*  The  poem  sung  on  that  oocasion  was  written  by  Citizen  HasweU,  of  the  Yer^ 
mont  Oazette,  and  contains  these  stanzas : 

'*  Come  take  a  glass  and  drink  his  health, 
Who  is  a  friend  to  Lyon, 
First  martyr  under  Federal  law 

The  junto  dared  to  try  on. 
.  •  •  •  .  • 

'*  The  liberty  of  speech  and  press, 
Our  sacred  right  by  charter, 
Our  Constitution  shaU  express 
When  Jacks  are  at  low  water." 

In  another  song  was  this : 

*'  The  freedom  of  speech,  to  discuss  and  debate 

On  the  deeds  of  our  servants  who  govern  the  State, 
We'll  never  resign  to  the  sticklers  for  power. 
Though  courtiers  and  sycophants  frown  and  look  sour.** 
See  a  broadside,  "  Patriotic  exultation  on  Lyon's  release 

from  the 

Ver 

Federal  Bastile  in  gen  State  of  Vermont 

nes, 
Bennmgton,  third  day  of  release,  February  12,  1799.    No  thanks  to  Power.»» 
t  A  reward  of  fifty  dollars  was  offered  for  the  discovery  of  any  one  guilty  of 
this  offence.    American  Daily  Advertiser,  July  12, 1798. 
X  New  York  Gazette,  July  11, 1798. 
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"No  British  Alliance.  No  Sedition  Bill,"*  They  soon  came 
down.  A  third  cap  was  taken  from  the  flag-6ta£E  at  Newark-f 
One  August  day  a  party  wearing  black  cockadee  rode  into 
Mendham,  a  little  village  not  far  from  Morrigtown,  in  New 
Jersey,  cut  down  the  liberty-pole  and  took  away  the  cap.  For 
tliis  the  Mendham  men  were  tannted  by  a  New  Brunswick 
newspaper  as  cowards.  Stung  by  the  reproach,  they  gave 
notice  in  the  Elizabethtown  newspaper  that,  on  a  certain  daj 
another  pole  should  be  raised,  and  defied  the  Federalists 
come  and  cut  it  down.  X  As  Matthew  Lyon  passed  throi 
Trenton,  on  his  way  home,  he  was  grossly  insulted,  hustled, 
and  followed  far  oat  of  town  by  a  crowd  and  a  band  of 
fiddlers  playing  the  Rogue's  March."  The  same  treatment 
awaited  him  at  New  Brunswick,  ||  Wlien  Gallatin  reached 
Heading  a  great  mob  surrounded  the  tavern,  while  some  musi- 
cians played  the  Rogue's  March,  and,  as  he  was  about  to  enter 
his  carriage  the  next  morning,  burned  his  effigy  before  his 
face.  At  Fredericksbutg  his  effigy  was  chained  in  the  stocks 
for  two  days,*-  Adams,  on  his  way  to  Braintree,  caused  a  riot 
at  New  York.  The  day  he  was  expected  to  arrive,  a  company 
of  artillerymen  were  drawn  up  behind  the  new  Battery  ram- 
parts to  fire  a  salute  as  he  approached.  As  the  time  drew  near 
a  rumor  spread  that  the  President  was  to  be  rowed  over  from 
Paulus  Hook  in  the  barge  of  the  British  frigate  Topaze.  The 
gunners  instantly  threw  down  their  matehes  and  refused  to 
serve.  Nor  could  they  he  induced  to  return  to  their  guns  till 
the  report  was  positively  disproved.  The  conmiander  of  the 
Topaze  did  offer  the  use  of  his  barge,  but  Adams  had  the  wis- 
dom to  decline.  {I  After  nightfall,  while  the  citizens  were 
taking  their  airing  on  the  Battery  Walk,  a  crowd  of  Federalists 
appeared,  with  flags  and  music  and  black  cockades.  ThinkiDg 
them  bent  upon  mischief,  the  Republicans  gathered  and  fol- 
lowed them  up  Broadway  till  opposite  Brockholst  livingstmi's 
house.     There  the  Republicans  remained  to  cheer.     The  Fed- 

*  Ciry'i  rnittd  Statea  Rwonler.  July  19,  1T99.      f  Argns,  Jbo«  !3,  1198. 

t  Argnss  August  U  and  30.  1T9S.  ■  Colanbtaa  Oantind,  Alport  1,  17M 

I  Farcaidne's  Guetw.  Jult  ?3,  IT99. 

*  Indepettdcnt  Cbronide.  Octobec  S,  IT9S. 
(  Cmf  TaiWd  Sut«i  Beowder,  Ju]j  SI,  ITM. 
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eralistfl  went  on  to  the  Common,  where  the  City  Hall  now 
Btandfl,  sang  ^^Hail,  Columbia,"  and  the  new  patriotic  songs, 
and,  at  a  late  hour,  went  back  to  the  water-front.  There  the 
ftepublicans  retaliated  by  singing  "  Qs.  ira  "  and  the  "  Carma- 
gnole." Some  pushing  and  jostling  took  place,  and  a  fracas 
broke  out,  in  which  the  Eepublicans  declared  the  secretary  of 
Adams  bore  a  chief  part.  In  revenge,  the  guns  on  the  Bat- 
tery were  every  one  spiked.* 

The  anger  of  the  two  parties  did  not  always  show  itself  in 
so  serious  a  way.  In  Connecticut,  on  the  fourth  of  July,  an 
old  farmer  wore  a  chip  from  the  cow-yard  in  his  hat  in  mock- 
ery of  the  black  cockade.  A  man  in  Vermont,  who  advertised 
for  American  eagle-eggs,  got  a  dozen  ounce-balls  in  reply.f 
Tradesmen  sometimes  put  at  the  head  of  their  advertisements 
the  words  of  Y. :  "  II  faut  de  1' Argent — il  faut  beaucoup 
d' Argent."  J  Liberty-poles  were  nicknamed  the  wooden  gods 
of  sedition.  A  common  toaat  in  the  taverns  was,  May  the 
American  Eagle  pluck  out  the  Gills  of  the  Gallic  Cock.  The 
night  John  Marshall  was  present  in  the  Fredericksburg  Theatre 
a  disturbance  arose.  He  should,  the  crowd  declared,  have  the 
same  kiud  of  reception  at  Fredericksburg  from  them  that  Mat- 
thew Lyon  had  at  Trenton  and  New  Brunswick  from  the 
Tories.** 

Marshall  had  come  back  to  the  United  States  early  in  June. 
Wearied  by  the  delay,  and  angry  at  the  demands  of  X.,  Y., 
and  Z.,  the  three  envoys  addressed  a  long  letter  to  the  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs.  The  document  was  dated  the  seventeenth 
of  January,  1798,  but  was  not  delivered  till  the  last  day  of  the 
month.  The  subject  was  a  French  law  commanding  the  cap- 
ture of  neutral  ships  with  the  products  of  Great  Britain  on 
board.  The  Minister  was  reminded  how  contrary  this  was  to 
the  rights  of  neutral  nations,  how  repugnant  to  the  treaty  be- 
tween America  and  France,  how  ruinous  to  what  little  com- 
«  » 

*  New  York  Gazette,  August  24,  1798.  At  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  the  cannon 
were  filled  with  stones.  f  American  Spy,  August  28,  1798. 

t  One  of  the  best  of  these  occurs  in  the  Newburyport  newspaper,  and  is  in 
these  words :  **  The  above  articles  will  be  sold  low  for  cash.  '  II  faut  de  P Argent 
— il  faut  beaucoup  d' Argent ' :  that  is,  in  plain  English,  money,  money ;  he  wants 
money  as  much  as  the  French  do." 

^  Carey's  United  States  Recorder,  August  16  and  18, 1798. 
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merce  still  remuned  to  the  United  States.  The  enroya  ttw 
added  that  they  conld  not  but  feel  that  the  demands  of  France 
made  their  powers  of  no  avail,  that  they  were  not  pennanent 
Ministere,  but  envoys  extraordinary,  and  that,  nnder  Biich  cir- 
cumatancee,  to  stay  longer  in  France  would  be  wrong.  Two 
weeks  went  by,  and  no  answer  came.  Major  Kutiedge  waa 
then  sent  to  ask  the  Minister  if  he  had  any  to  make.*  M. 
Talleyrand  answered  that  he  had  none.  A  note  was  next  sent 
asking  an  interview.t  Tlie  second  of  March  was  appointed ; 
the  envoys  went,  accomplished  nothing,  and  came  away.  Not 
till  the  eighteenth  of  March  was  an  answer  to  their  letter  re- 
ceived. It  was  most  insolent,  began  by  accusing  them  of  decei^ 
and  ended  with  the  assurance  that  the  Directory  would  "  treat 
with  that  one  of  the  three  whose  opinions,  presiumed  to  be 
more  impartial,  promise,  in  the  course  of  the  explanations, 
more  of  t!iat  reciprocal  confidence  which  is  indispensable." 
The  envoys  made  a  long  reply,  and  asked,  if  the  Direotoiy 
would  send  passports,  that  the  papers  might  accompany  letters 
of  safe  conduct  to  protect  them  from  the  cmisers  of  France.  . 
M.  Talleyrand  now  addressed  Gerry.  He  supposed  that  P!nok>a 
ney  and  Marshal!  had  seen  fit,  moved  by  the  hints  in  his  lett 
and  the  obstacle  which  their  known  opinions  placed  in  the  way  * 
of  reconciliation,  to  quit  the  soil  of  Fi-ance.  He  would,  there- 
fore, name  two  days  in  the  month  Germinal,  on  which  Mr. 
Gerry  might  call  and  speak  his  mind,  i 

Mr,  Pinckney  ^vas  kept  at  Paris  by  a  daughter's  illneask  <■ 
Jolm  Marshal]  started  home,  landed  at  Now  York,  and  wai  m 
welcomed  at  Philadelphia  with  unfeigned  joy.  "While  he  wm 
still  riding  toward  the  city,  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  a  troop 
of  cavalry  and  a  great  crowd  of  citizeuB,  went  to  meet  him 
and  bring  him  in.  The  church-hells  rang  loudly.  The  streets 
through  which  he  went  were  choked  witii  people  shouting 
and  singing  "  Hail,  Columbia,"  and  blessing  iiim  as  an  honest 
gentleman  who  would  not  sell  his  countrymen  to  the  Sans- 
CuIotf«8  of  France,  Federal  congressmen  gave  Iiim  a  dinner, 
and  the  Preddent,  in  a  message  to  each  House,  congratulated 
them  on  the  envoy's  arrival  at  a  place  of  safety  where  he  i 
held  in  such  just  esteem.  :|: 


■  Cebnurj  IS,  1708.    f  Februorj  27,  IT9&    }  Freildeat'a  Meiaage,  June  21,  ITgft  1 
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Meanwhile  Gerry  was  at  Paris  conferring  informally  and 
withont  orders  with  M.  Talleyrand.  For  a  whole  month  the  ne- 
gotiating went  on.  Nor  did  it  cease  when  a  dispatch-boat  with 
a  letter  of  instruction  arrived  from  the  United  States.*  Should 
a  treaty  be  under  discussion,  the  envoys  were  bidden  to  bring 
it  to  a  close.  Should  they  not  have  been  received,  or  received 
and  yet  no  treaty  broached,  they  were  to  demand  their  pass- 
ports and  retum.f  The  commands  were  clear,  precise,  and 
not  to  be  misunderstood.  And,  had  Gerry  acted  like  a  man  of 
spirit,  he  would  that  moment  have  gathered  his  papers  and 
left  France.  But  he  did  not.  The  dispatch-boat  was  detained, 
and  for  three  more  months  he  continued  to  be  played  with  by 
Talleyrand.  Sometimes  the  Minister's  secretary  was  seen,  and 
always  declared  that  France  did  not  wish  to  see  the  British 
treaty  abrogated.  Once,  when  the  Minister  was  seen,  Gerry 
was  assured  the  Directory  had  no  thought  of  war.  A.  hint 
was  even  dropped  that  a  minister  would  be  sent  to  the  United 
States.  Delighted  at  the  prospect  of  such  a  thing,  Gerry 
stayed  confidingly  on  till,  one  morning,  he  took  up  a  Paris 
newspaper  and  was  filled  with  surprise  at  what  he  read.  In  it 
was  a  notice  of  the  publication  of  the  X.  T.  Z.  dispatches  and 
a  demand  that  he  should  pronounce  them  false. 

Alarmed  for  his  own  safety  he  now  collected  his  papers 
and  made  ready  for  the  worst.  The  worst  was  a  Aote  from  the 
Minister  with  a  copy  of  the  London  Gazette  containing  the 
dispatches  in  full.  In  the  letter  was  a  demand  for  the  names 
represented  by  the  letters  W.,  X.,  T.,  and  Z.,  and  a  request  that 
the  envoy  should  give  his  own  dispatches  the  lie.  Had  one 
spark  of  manliness  been  in  him,  Gerry  would  that  instant  have 
turned  his  face  toward  home.  But  he  again  swallowed  the 
insult,  made  some  vain  explanations,  and  meanly  gave  up  the 
names.:}:  Talleyrand  did  not  need  such  information.  He  knew 
their  names  well.  He  had  himself  assured  Gerry  that  what- 
ever Bellamy  might  state  was  correct,  and  had  sat  down  to 
dinner  with  Gerry  in  the  presence  of  Hottinguer  and  Bellamy 
too.     Hauteval  had  disclosed  himself  in  a  letter.    But  he  now 

-  - _       _  _ .  111^^ 

♦  May  12.  f  Pickering  to  the  enroys,  March  28,  1798. 

X  W.  was  not  disclose^ ;  X.  was  a  Mr.  Hottinguer ;  T.,  a  Mr.  Bellamy ;  Z.,  % 
Mr.  Hauteval ;  and  the  lady,  a  Madame  de  VUlette, 
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had  Gerry's  explaimtioiiB  and  admiseions,  and  be  hagteiied  to 
put  tbem  in  print.  Tlie  acta  of  the  three  agents  were  indig- 
nantly disavowed.  Pinckney  and  Marshall  were  bitterly  as- 
sailed, and  denounced  as  dnpes.  On  Gerry  were  bestowed 
some  of  those  pecabar  complimenta  which  a  Frenchman  de> 
bghte  moet  to  give.* 

*  Tbc  hiatorf  of  this  rcraitrkable  misBion  was  plaMd  before  Ihe  people  b| 
sverj  conwivubld  way,  both  in  piose  and  yerse.  The  longest  of  che  poems  bean 
the  title,  "French  Arrogance;  or,  The  Cat  let  out  of  ihe  Bog.  A  Political  Ka. 
logue  between  the  Envoys  of  America  aod  X.  Y,  Z.  and  the  Ladj."  1T98.  and 
makes  a  pamphlet  of  thirty  pages.  Aoother  and  a  aborter  one  is  "The  Five- 
Headed  Ilonsteri  or,  Talteyrand  Disaected.  A  New  8ong  for  the  Jolly  Tars  of 
'    The  tune  was  "  Derry  Down,"  nnd,  as  the  song  was  long  very  popular, 
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"Safe  landed  on  shore  after  storms  and  dieasters. 
They  at  length  see  Ihe  lacquey,  but  can't  lee  the  maslen; 
For  (fltraoge  to  relate),  without  tipping  a  teasler. 
You  can't  get  a  peep  st  the  Qve-hcadcd  Beast,  sir. 

Chona.  Derrj  down,  down,  down,  derry  di 

"  Than  these  three  hearty  ladn,  wittiout  fuss  or  grimaoe, 
In  plain,  honest  lingo  lay  open  their  esse. 
And  i^d,  'Our  old  friends,  we  have  sail'd  in  one  aMp; 
Let's  drown  all  dispute  in  a  can  of  good  Sip,' 

CAorut.  Dcrry  down,  eU. 

" '  Not  ao  [alt,  my  good  fellows,'  says  sly  Talleyrand ; 
'  First  tip  us  tlie  chink,  and  Ihon  come  cup  in  hand  i 
For,  though  about  justice  and  honor  you  prate, 
Without  ready  thine  'tis  fdio  debate.' 

CAoi-ui.  Derry  down,  etc.   " 

"  Now  let  each  jolly  tar,  with  one  heart  and  one  Ttdce, 
Drink  a  can  of  good  grog  to  the  man  of  our  choice ; 
Under  John,  the  State  pilot,  and  George's  commaad, 
There's  a  Gg  for  Ihe  French  and  the  sly  Talleyrand. 

Chonu.  Derrj  down,"  e 
The  eioitement  over  the  X.  T.  Z.  dispatches  waa  made  the  subject  of  a  "  Dra- 
mnCic  nGce,"  called  "The  Politidans;  or,  A  Stale  of  Things,"  which  is  a  fair 
specimen  of  dramatic  writing  by  the  Americans  of  thai  day.  For  a  acrious  con- 
sideration of  the  dispute,  see  "  What  li  our  Situstion.  and  what  our  Prospects  t 
A  few  Page!  for  Americana,  1798."  "An  Oration  on  the  Rise  and  Progress  of 
the  United  .States  of  America  to  the  present  Crisis,  and  on  the  Duty  of  the  Citi- 
sene."  By  Alexander  Addison,  1198.  "  Address  (o  the  People  of  Maryland  on 
the  Kae,  Profess,  and  present  Stale  of  French  Aggression,  with  a  Sketch  of  the 
Infamotia  Attempts  to  degrade  the  Uovernment  of  the  Onited  States,  and  8om< 
itefiectiou  on  the  late  Proceedings  in  Congress,  IttB.'' 
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The  hann,  however,  was  done.  The  defence  amounted  to 
noihmg.  The  dispatches,  translated  into  a  dozen  Continental 
tongu^were  scattered  broadcast  over  Europe  by  agents  of  the 
British  cause.  From  Hamburg  came  Bellamy's  defence. 
Every  statement  of,  the  French  Minister  was  pronounced  un- 
true. The  solemn  assurance  was  given  that  in  the  American 
afi^r  not  a  step  had  been  taken,  not  a  word  had  been  said, 
without  the  knowledge  and  express  orders  of  M.  Talleyrand. 
Undoubtedly  this  is  true.  Had  Talleyrand  confessed  this, 
there  would  then  have  been  every  reason  to  believe  the  X.  T.  Z. 
negotiation  was  the  handiwork  of  knaves.  For  if  the  great 
Frenchman  ever  in  his  life  spoke  the  truth,  he  did  so  grudg- 
ingly, and  because  neither  pleasure,  aor  profit,  nor  injury  to  a 
friend  was  to  be  had  by  uttering  a  downright  and  deliberate 
lie. 

The  correspondence  which  now  went  on  between  this  sin- 
gular pair  is  far  from  diverting.  On  the  one  side  all  is  knav- 
ery, insolence,  and  trifling  excuse ;  promises  fairly  made,  but 
never  for  a  moment  intended  to  be  kept.  On  the  other  side 
all  is  vacillation,  the  credulity  of  a  child,  timidity,  and  a  strange 
dulness.  Gerry  writes  to  Talleyrand  declaring  that  he  must 
now  return  in  the  dispatch-boat  waiting  at  Havre,  and  hopes 
that  the  sketch  of  a  long-promised  treaty  may  go  back  with 
him.  The  reply  is  abuse  of  the  President.  Adams,  when 
sending  the  dispatches  to  Congress  on  April  third,  ought  not 
to  have  kept  back  the  Minister's  letter  of  the  eighteenth  of 
March.  Talleyrand  is  then  reminded  that  a  letter  cannot  go 
from  Paris  to  Philadelphia  in  two  weeks.  But  he  is  not  to  be 
caught,  is  ready  with  another  lie,  and  denies  having  accused 
the  President  of  keeping  back  his  note.  What  he  meant  was 
that  Adams  did  not  teU  Congress  that  the  Directory  would 
treat  with  one  of  the  Ministers ;  but  not  with  the  other  two. 
Gerry  now  begged  for  his  passport  over  and  over  again.  At 
last  it  came,  and  with  it  a  note  full  of  assurances  that  France 
loved  nothing  so  much  as  peace.  Had  she  not,  since  Marshall 
went  away,  made  many  offers  to  treat  ?  The  United  States 
had  suspended  commercial  intercourse,  had  fortified  her  cities, 
had  raised  and  armed  troops,  had  even  bade  her  seamen  cap- 
ture the  cruisers  of  France.     Yet  this  could  not  move  the  D*' 
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rectory  to  retaliate.  The  moat  France  would  do  was  to  laj  a 
temporary  embargo  on  American  sliips,  and  wait  till  actually 
forced  into  war.  Gerry's  reply  to  this  is  the  only  one  in  his 
long  correspondence  that  deserves  to  be  read  without  a  blush. 
It  soon  appeared  in  print,  and  forced  Talleyrand  to  add  one 
more  to  his  hondreds  of  thousands  of  falsehoods.  In  spite  of 
all  that  had  passed,  in  spite  of  the  messages  of  the  three  go- 
betweens,  in  spite  of  the  paper  he  wrote  and  burned  before 
Gerry's  face,  he  now  had  the  impudence  to  deny  that  any 
reparation  for  the  President's  speech  was  wanted,  or  that  a 
loan  had  ever  been  asked.  Four  days  later  Gerry,  with  bis 
passports  in  his  pocket,  began  hie  journey  home.  At  Havre 
the  tricks  of  the  Minister  kept  him  two  weeks.  On  the  eighth 
of  August  he  set  saiL  The  work  which  he  accomplished  has 
ever  since  been  the  subject  of  dispute ;  for  there  have  alwayfl 
been  those  who  tiiink  that  he  did  nothing  and  those  who  think 
that  he  did  much.  His  Federal  countrymen  accused  him  of 
having  sold  himself  to  France,  which  was  false,  and  of  having 
sacrificed  the  dignity  of  his  country  to  a  mean  ambition  to  ac- 
quire fame,  which  was  partly  true.  He  did  wrong  to  separate  J 
himself  from  Marshal]  and  Pinckney.  He  had  no  powers  to  I 
treat  separately,  and  by  attempting  to  do  so  he  suffered  Francs 
to  decide  who  shonld  and  who  should  not  be  Minister  from  the 
United  States.  Appointing  him  to  a  place  on  the  commission 
was  concession  enough  to  France  and  the  lovers  of  France  in 
America.  The  principle  on  which  tlje  envoys  were  chosen  was 
most  judicious ;  for  the  President  was  determined  they  shoiOd 
represent  the  three  great  sections  of  the  country  and  the  two 
parties  striving  for  its  control.  To  Pinckney,  who  represented 
the  far  South,  Adams  was  at  first  disposed  to  have  Hamilton 
and  Madison  joined.  But  Jefferson  soon  brought  word  that 
Madison  would  not  take  the  place,  and  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments, when  consulted  on  the  matter,  threatened  to  resign. 
They  could  not  approve  the  selection  of  Madison,  nor  did  i* 
seem  likely  the  Senate  would  confirm.  Having  given  up  Madi- 
son, Adams  gave  up  Hamilton  too,  and  suggested  Richard  Dana 
or  Elbridge  Gerry  as  the  man  from  the  Eastern  States.  Dana 
was  liked  best,  was  appointed,  and  refused  to  serve.  Once 
more  the  Cabinet  was  asaembJed  and  aaked  if  Geny  ihoold  be 
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named.  Each  one  of  the  five  promptly  tauxweted  No ;  and  00 
tiie  matter  was  settled  in  the  affirmativew  ^^  Such  inveterate 
prejudice/'  John  Adams  afterward  declared,  ^^  shocked  me.  I 
flaid  nothing,  but  was  determined  I  would  not  be  the  slave  of 
it."  Gerry  was  accordingly  nominated  to  the  Senate,  and  con- 
firmed. 

The  man  thus  chosen  to  be  the  representative  of  the  East- 
ern States  was  bom  and  reared  at  Marblehead,  than  which,  in 
his  day,  no  iiner  specimen  of  a  New  England  fishing-towti 
existed.  His  family  longed  to  see  him  a  physician ;  but  he 
followed  his  own  inclinations,  and,  after  leaving  college,  en- 
gaged in  mercantile  affairs.  Nature  placed  him  in  that  great 
class  of  men  who  are  dissenters  without  being  revolutionist!!, 
and  objectionists  without  being  conservative ;  men  who,  while 
they  destroy  with  judgment,  cannot  build  up.  Such  m^ 
were  Samuel  Adams,  and  John  Hancock,  and  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son. Either  Adams  or  Hancock  might,  hke  Jefferson,  have 
written  the  Declaration  of  Independence ;  but  neither  of  the 
three  could  have  drawn  a  constitution  that  would  have  lived 
six  months.  For  Gerry,  therefore,  as  for  these  men,  the  Revo- 
lution opened  a  field  of  great  activity.  He  became  a  patriot, 
and  rose  rapidly,  step  by  step,  from  a  place  on  a  Committee  of 
Correspondence  to  a  seat  in  the  Continental  Congress.  Thene 
the  severity  of  his  Republicanism  was  often  displayed.  No 
attempts  to  strengthen  the  general  Government  found  any 
favor  with  him.  When  his  State  bade  her  delegates  place  be- 
fore Congress  a  request  for  a  revision  of  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation, Gerry  and  his  colleagues  would  not  obey.  "When 
the  Constitution  was  placed  before  the  Convention  for  sig- 
natures, Gerry  refused  to  sign,  went  home,  and  denounced  it 
vigorously.  From  that  hour  he  was  an  Antifederalist,  an  op- 
poser  of  the  measures  of  Government,  a  Republican.  He 
could  support  no  cause  which  was  not  the  cause  of  opposition. 
But  he  was  not  the  only  man  who,  in  the  sunmier  of  1798, 
acted  the  part  of  private  envoy  to  France. 

The  name  of  his  imitator  was  George  Logan,  a  Friend,  and 
a  descendant  of  a  Pennsylvania  family  not  unknown  to  fame. 
One  member  had  been  secretary  to  William  Penn,  and  another 
is  still  gratefully  remembered  as  the  founder  of  that  fine  library 
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which  bears  his  oame.  He  was  himself  a  man  of  property, 
and  possessed  of  that  sti-ange  mixture  of  benevolence  and  e 
ceit  which,  in  little  things,  makes  men  busybodies,  but  oft 
turns  them  into  benefactors  when  concerned  with  matters  t' 
are  great.  A  etaoch  Kepublican  and  a  warm  admirer  < 
Franco,  lie  seeiiis  to  have  I}een  sorely  grieved  that  the  two 
Republics  should  fall  out,  when  the  whole  trouble  might  be 
smoothed  by  a  little  tact,  a  little  judgment,  and  a  few  kind 
words.  Enthusiasm  mastered  Iiis  good  sense.  He  felt  divine, 
ly  moved  to  do  what  the  three  envoys  had  failed  to  do,  and, 
at  his  own  coat,  without  a  passport,  with  merely  a  couple  oi 
letters  from  Thooias  Jefferson  and  Thomas  McKean,  he  quietly 
sailed  for  France.  There  he  was  hailed  by  the  newspapers  as 
Uie  tnie  envoy  of  peace,  was  dined  and  feasted  by  Merlin^  was 
received  by  Talleyrand,  and  came  home  to  Philadelphia  in 
November  with  some  copies  of  old  letters  to  the  Consul-Gen- 
eral,  and  the  verbal  assurance  that  France  would  negotiate  for 
peace.  With  all  possible  haste  he  sought  the  Secretary  of 
State.  But  Pickering  was  not  in  town.  Few  of  the  citizens 
were,  for,  since  Logan's  departure,  Philadelphia  had  been  de- 
populated, and  thousands  of  the  inhabitants  borne  to  the  grave. 

Once  more  the  yellow  fever  had  swept  through  many 
northern  cities  and  towns.  At  Boston  the  sickness  was  attrib- 
uted to  putrid  beef-  Fifty  or  sixty  quarters  of  decaying  flesh 
from  the  market  bad  been  tlirown  from  the  docks  into  the  bay. 
The  tide,  it  was  thought,  would  cariy  them  away.  But  the 
water  went  out  and  came  in,  and  went  out  again,  and  the  meat 
still  lay  festering  in  the  sun.  "What  tlie  phj'sicians  declared 
were  high  bilious  and  putrid  fevers  broke  out  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. The  selectmen,  in  alarm,  ordered  sixty  hogsheads  of 
lime  to  be  emptied  into  the  dock.*  But  the  people  had  be- 
come frightened,  and,  in  a  few  weeks,  ten  thousand  souls  wera  j 
estimated  to  have  fled  into  the  country.  ' 

At  New  York  medical  men  feared  tlie  filth  in  the  street! 
ffould  of  itself  breed  the  pestilence.  This  seemed  so  likely 
that  the  people  gladly  responded  to  a  call,  gathered  at  the 
pumps  one  August  afternoon,  and  worked  vigorously  for  fif- 
teen minutes. f     But  even  this  could  not  wash  away  the  dirt, 

■  Cacej's  Ubilcd  Stal«H  Bcconler,  August  10,  ITOS.        f  Argus,  Auguet  13,  1T9S. 
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and  the  fever  came.  The  seafions,  it  was  afterward  observed, 
gave  numberless  signs  and  tokens  that  the  atmosphere  was  in 
a  strange  state.  Thunder  and  lightning  were  earlier  and  less 
frequent  than  usual.  The  spring  and  summer  were  remark- 
ably dry.  The  hay  crop  was  scanty.  The  Jamestown-weed 
was  plenty.  Purslane  grew  without  putting  forth  leaves,  and 
fruit-trees  in  many  places  gave  promise  of  a  second  crop. 
Ants  and  mosquitoes,  roaches  and  crickets,  had  never  been  so 
many.  Old  farmers  could  not  remember  a  time  when  the 
grasshoppers  came  in  such  swarms.  A  strange  mortality  raged 
among  the  cats  and  rats.  The  dogs  were  affected  by  a  distem- 
per. In  New  England,  owing  to  some  disorder,  the  foxes  be- 
came the  hunters'  easy  prey.  Such  facts,  the  people  claimed, 
were  not  to  be  overlooked.  They  were  signs  of  an  atmos- 
pheric condition  most  favorable  to  the  growth  of  disease. 

When  the  fever  broke  out  at  Philadelphia  the  cause  was 
hotly  debated.  The  Academy  of  Medicine  declared  it  was  of 
domestic  origin.  The  sultry  weather,  the  stagnant  water  in  the 
muddy  streets,  and  the  foul  air  from  the  holds  of  ships,  had 
caused  it  all.  The  College  of  Physicians  were  equally  sure  the 
fever  was  imported,  and  pretended  they  could  name  the  ship 
in  which  it  came.  On  the  evening  of  the  eighth  of  July  the 
armed  ship  Deborah,  from  Jeremie,  anchored  off  the  marine 
hospital,  rode  at  quarantine  for  ten  days,  discharged  her  cargo 
at  the  Eace  street  wharf,  and  went  up  to  Kensington  for  re- 
pairs. In  a  few  weeks  fifteen  persons,  who  had  been  on  or 
near  the  Deborah,  were  dead.  The  malady  was  clearly  yellow 
fever,  and  spread  rapidly.  Every  day  reports  of  deaths  and 
new  cases  came  crowding  in.  Fifty-three  died  during  the  first 
week  in  August.  Not  one  in  six  got  well.  Terrified  at  such 
a  death-rate,  the  people  shut  their  doors  and  fled.  From  one 
square,  whence,  in  1793,  but  twenty-five  removed,  one  hundred 
and  forty  persons  went  in  1798.  Forty  wagons  loaded  with 
furniture  were  counted  moving  at  one  time  out  of  town.  At 
the  hospital  burying-ground  the  grave-diggers  were  never  idle 
day  nor  night.  So  many  were  the  dead  that  separate  graves 
ceased  to  be  dug ;  a  huge  trench  was  made,  and  into  this  bodies 
were  thrown  so  fast  that  the  diggers,  as  they  removed  the  earth 
before  them,  turned  about  and  threw  it  over  the  corpses  that 
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filled  the  treocb  behind  them.  Every  night  bodies  were  thrown 
over  the  hoepital-wall.  Some  were  found  lying  in  the  etreet. 
Others  were  detected  by  tlie  Bteneh  they  gave  forth.  The  suf- 
fering of  tboee  who  depended  for  a  living  on  tlie  wages  gained 
by  daily  toil,  the  men  who  carried  hods,  who  eawed  wood,  who 
rolled  hogaheade  and  lifted  bales  along  the  docks,  who  drove 
the  carts,  or  hawked  gilt  gingerbread  for  the  children  to  bay, 
was  extreme.  It  waa  with  difficulty  they  could  procure  a  crust 
each  day.  All  employment  ceased,  all  the  shops  were  closed. 
No  credit  was  to  be  had.  Not  a  baker  remained  in  town.  In 
this  pa^fi  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor  and  the  Board  of  Health 
came  forward.  Tente  and  sheds  were  put  up  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  Schuylkill,  and  soon  twelve  hundred  starving  creaturga 
were  gathered  along  the  river  where  the  Chestnut  street  bridge 
now  stands.  But  even  this  was  not  enough.  A  call  for  aid, 
for  money,  tents,  boards,  clothes,  meat,  food,  anything  that 
conld  help  the  sufferers,  went  out.  Th(5  response  was  imme- 
diate. Philadelphiana  who  had  fled  to  Gerraantown  ordered 
thirty  thousand  dollars  to  be  ndsed  in  their  name.  Provisiono 
poured  in  from  New  Jersey.  Money  was  subscribed  at  Balti- 
more. "  A  Tankeo  Sailor  "  sent  fifty  dollars  from  Boston,  and 
a  second  village  of  tents  and  sheds  was  soon  rising  at  Master's 
Place,  near  where  the  Mill  Pond  stood. 

The  encampment  was  a  well-ordered  town,  with  a  popnlsf 
tion  of  over  two  thousand.  The  streets  wore  regular,  well  po- 
liced, and  kept  scrupulously  clean.  There  were  schools  for 
the  children,  and  a  huge  bake-house  and  kitchen  where  the 
food  was  prepared.  Four  fifths  of  the  population  of  Phila- 
delphia are  said  to  have  been  in  the  tents  and  the  neighbormg 
towns.  The  others  were  urged  to  flee.  Late  in  September  a 
handbill  was  posted  on  the  house-walls  and  scattered  over  the 
streets.  The  citizens  were  begged  to  leave  before  it  was  too 
late.  One  hundred,  the  handbill  stated,  were  smitten  with 
the  fever  each  day.  Ilalf  of  that  number  died.  If  the  malar 
dy  continued  for  six  weeks,  one  fourth  of  the  popnlation  of 
the  city  would  surely  be  no  more.  "Wliy,"  exclaimed  the 
writer,  "  why  do  you  prefer  famine,  sickness,  and  death,  to 
health  and  plenty?  Go,  before  it  is  too  late."  Meanwhile 
Ui«  GoTenmieot  offices  b«d  olosed,  the  dty  tareni  bad  doiod, 
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the  market  was  deserted,  no  ships  came  up  to  the  wharves,  the 
bonks  removed  to  Gennantown.  Three  newspapers  ceased  to 
be  printed.  A  fourth  hastened  to  Gtermantown.  A  fifth  put 
out  but  half  its  usual  sheet,  and  Federalists  all  over  the  coun- 
try heard  with  unconcealed  delight  that  Benjamin  Franklin 
Bache,  printer  of  the  Aurora,  was  dead. 

Deserted  by  the  inhabitants,  the  city  fell  a  prey  to  vaga- 
bonds and  thieves.  Houses  and  shops  were  plundered.  The 
Bank  of  Pennsylvania  was  robbed.  The  convicts  in  the  prison 
made  several  attempts  to  escape.  Alarmed  at  the  depredations 
nightly  committed,  the  men  of  Southwark,  of  Northern  lib- 
erties, and  of  the  city,  formed  bands  to  protect  the  town. 
The  firing  of  a  field-piece  was  to  be  the  signal.  In  Philadel- 
phia the  old  Potter's  Field  was  the  place  to  which,  when  that 
signal  sounded,  all  were  to  hurry.  November  came  before  it 
was  thought  safe  to  have  the  encampments  on  the  Schuylkill 
broken  up.  Deeply  grateful  for  the  kind  things  done  for 
them,  the  inmates  of  the  tents  and  sheds  requested  to  be  suf- 
fered to  march  in  a  body  to  town.  Every  citizen,  it  was  hoped, 
would  behold  the  procession,  and  the  inn-keepers  on  Market 
street  were  asked  to  draw  all  wagons  close  to  the  sidewalks 
that  nothing  might  impede  the  march.*  What  people,  it  was 
proudly  said,  had  ever  looked  down  on  a  pageant  such  as  this? 
Three  thousand  human  beings,  saved  by  the  hand  of  charity 
from  a  shocking  death,  coming  to  give  their  deliverers  thanks  1 
Of  such  a  sight  Philadelphia  might  well  be  proud.  The  pro- 
cession, unhappily,  never  took  place.f 

Pious  men  saw  in  this  terrible  mortality  a  new  manifesta- 
tion of  the  anger  of  God.  t  Why,  they  demanded,  are  the 
maritime  cities  so  sorely  afflicted  year  after  year?  Why  is 
the  vengeance  of  Heaven  poured  out  on  the  seaports  and  not 
on  the  country  towns  ?  Because  they  are  full  of  extravagance 
and  dissipation,  of  idle  folly  and  vain  show.  Because  men  are 
there  consumed  by  an  inordinate  thirst  for  gain  by  speculating, 
land-jobbing,  bank- jobbing,  and  the  setting  up  of  theatres  and 
lascivious  shows.  Because  there  men  are  guilty  of  the  sin  of 
idolatry  and  reverfence  the  name  of  man  rather  than  the  name 

.    *  True  American,  November  7,  1798.  f  ^^^t  NoYember  8,  1798. 

X  New  Jersey  Journal,  September  IS,  1798. 
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o£  God.  No  city  has  been  bo  often  and  so  terribly  econrged  as 
Philadelphia,  And  is  not  Philadelphia  the  seat  of  political 
and  pecuniary  iniquity)  In  her  streets  have  begun  those 
schemes  which  have  swept  thotiBanda  of  honeat  men  on  to 
ruin.  There  theati-ea  have  been  promoted.  There  a  few 
knaves  have  outdone  even  Donegam  in  sleight  of  hand. 
Under  the  names  of  bank-eeript  and  land-script  they  have 
played  their  cards  with  a  success  which  pots  the  e^iploits  of 
the  learned  pig  to  shame.*  Another  fanatic  wrote  a  pam- 
phlet of  seventy  pages  on  the  theme.  The  pestilence,  he  held, 
was  a  punishment  from  the  hand  of  God.  In  the  black  cata- 
logue of  human  sins  there  were  some  which,  as  every  consid- 
erate person  must  allow,  had  no  email  influence  in  bringing 
the  calamity  on  tlie  town.  They  were  idleness  and  prids^ 
profanenesa,  iotemperance,  eovetousness,  injustice,  Sabbath- 
breaking,  neglect  of  education,  mockery  of  religion,  unthank- 
fulncss  to  God,  and  bad  books.  Let  the  survivors,  then,  take 
heed.  If  the  pestilence  were  not  heard,  if  the  language  of  the 
plague  were  not  understood,  something  yet  more  arousing  to 
reformation  would  surely  come.  Perhaps  a  war,  or  an  earth- 
quake, or  a  hurricane,  or  a  deluge,  might  be  sent.  Nay,  an 
angel  in  a  cloud  of  black  smoke  might  descend  and  bom  tl 
city.f 

In  this  desolate  city  Logan  landed  one  evening  in  Novei 
her.    Every  FederaUst  firmly  believed  him  to  be  an  agent  < 

•  See  Iho  Indepaadenl  Chronicle,  September  27,  1798. 
f  Philadelphia  Euforroed,  or  else  Destroyed.  By  Thiddeus  Brown,  1788, 
Tho  hiBtorj  of  the  yellow  fever  o(  17flS  msj  be  reid  in  the  Mwgpipers  « 
pamphlete  of  the  time.  Memoirs  of  the  Yellov  Ferer  which  prerailed  in  Phila- 
delphia and  other  Parts  of  the  United  States  of  Aiocrica  Id  the  Summer  mud 
Autumn  of  tbe  Present  Year,  1798.  William  Ciirrie.  History  of  the  P«stii«oa 
commonl]'  called  Tellow  Fever,  vhicb  almost  deaolaled  Philadelphia,  la  tba 
Hontha  of  August,  September,  and  October,  1798.  T.  Condic  and  R.  FolweQ. 
Thla  book  gives  the  names  of  3,S21  dead.  Facts  and  Obaervnlions  relative  to  tba 
Nature  and  Origin  of  the  PeBtilentiat  Fever  which  prevailed  in  tliia  Citj  in  1798, 
17B7,  and  17»S.  ColleRo  of  Physidans  of  Pbiladelphis,  1799.  Amonfi  the  ether 
towns  visited  by  the  fever  in  17'JS  were  New  Yorli,  where  1,534  died:  Boston, 
Portsmouth,  New  Port  and  New  Loudon,  New  Milford,  Hojalton,  and  Windsor, 
in  Vemiont,  and  the  Grand  Lslea  in  Lake  Cbsmplsin ;  at  Wihnington,  in  Delaware; 
at  Chester,  at  Marcus  Book,  at  Chew's  Landing,  at  Cooper's  Fcrrj,  at  Lamber- 
Ion,  at  Frankfonl,  at  Bristol,  at  Trenton,  at  Oermantown,  and  at  City  Point,  Tii> 
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the  Bepublicans,  to  have  gone  to  Paris  with  dispatches  from 
Jefferson  and  Bache,  and  to  have  come  back  with  a  statement 
of  the  ships  and  troops  that  could  be  furnished  in  case  of  an 
invafiion  by  France.  Rumors  were  abroad  that  he  had  been 
arrested  and  his  papers  found  to  be  sealed ;  that  he  had  fled 
from  justice ;  that  a  horse  had  been  provided  on  which  he  rode 
away  the  moment  he  set  foot  on  shore.*  For  this  some  ground 
existed.  As  soon  as  Logan  reached  Philadelphia  he  went  in 
haste  to  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  office  was 
shut.  The  Secretary  was  still  at  Trenton.  But  such  was  the 
good  Quaker^s  impatience  that  the  next  morning,  which  was 
Sunday,  he  procured  a  horse,  crossed  the  Delaware  and  hurried 
toward  New  York.f  At  Trenton  he  was  curtly  received  by 
Pickering,  who  most  properly  refused  to  receive  the  papers 
Logan  bore.  The  American  Consul  had  given  them  to  him. 
They  were  from  Talleyrand,  and  conveyed  some  assurances  of 
the  safety  of  American  property  in  France. 

From  Trenton  Logan  returned  to  Philadelphia,  and  there 
had  an  interview  with  the  Commander-in-Chief.  The  conver- 
sation and  the  meeting  were  quite  characteristic  of  the  parties 
and  the  men.  Even  when  he  wished  to  be  most  gracious, 
Washington  seemed,  to  strangers,  cold,  distant,  and  reserved ; 
but  when  it  was  his  purpose  to  be  chilling,  he  was  chilling 
indeed.  The  stiffness  of  his  attitude,  the  immobility  of  his 
face,  the  firm  set  of  his  mouth,  the  brevity  and  cold  civility 
of  his  replies,  had  often  made  men,  far  more  ardent  than 
Logan,  wish  they  had  never  called  on  him,  and  depart  with 
their  business  yet  undone.  To  Washington  the  doctor  seemed 
a  factious  busybody  and  foolish  meddler  in  afiEairs  of  state. 
The  Quaker  was  taking  on  himseK  powers  which  even  the 
House  of  Representatives  could  not  share.  Who  should  go  to 
foreign  courts,  by  whom  dispatches  should  be  delivered  and  re- 
ceived, who  should  speak  the  will  of  the  country,  was  for  the 
President  and  the  Senate  alone  to  say.  If,  every  time  a  mis- 
understanding or  a  dispute  arose,  every  benevolent  old  gentle- 
man rich  enough  to  bear  the  cost  of  a  journey  across  the  sea 
were  at  liberty  to  interfere,  the  country  would,  in  a  little  while, 

be  the  butt  and  laughing-stock  of  the  world.     That  George 

-  — ^ ■ —  ■   « 

*  Argus,  NoTember  17,  1798.  f  Fanner's  Register,  November  21, 1798. 
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Logsn  meant  well  is  tme,  bnt  he  ■vn&,  despite  his  intentions,  4 
great  fooL  Afi  sneh  Washington  received  him  standing,  and 
in  the  most  distant  maimer.  The  doctor  gave  an  accoimt  of 
his  trip.  Washington  remarked  that  it  was  moet  stmnge  that 
a  private  citizen,  without  power,  shonld  think  tliat  he  could 
do  what  three  accredited  envoys,  with  fnlt  powers,  could  not, 
Logan  thonght  not,  solemnly  protested  that  the  charges  made 
against  him  were  false,  that  he  wa£  not  sent  hy  the  Kepnblio- 
ana,  that  not  tive  men  knew  of  his  going  till  he  went^  that  he 
took  oHt  no  dispatchea,  but  merely  certificates  of  citizenship 
from  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Thomas  McKcan,  and  that  he  had 
done  something,  for  Merlin  had  received  him,  and  expressed 
great  concern  that  the  two  Republics  should  once  more  be  on 
friendly  termB,  Washington  replied  that  if  peace  was  really 
desired  by  the  Directory,  the  way  to  show  that  desire  wa» 
plain  enough.  Let  the  decrees  agiunst  American  commerce  he 
repealed,  let  the  plundering  of  American  ships  stop,  let  amend* 
be  made  for  injury  already  done.  This,  Logan  asserted,  would 
have  been  done  bad  not  the  French  believed  America  disposed 
to  war.  Washington  askod  if  bearing  and  forbearing  past  all 
liraita  of  self-respect,  and  then  sending  three  envoys  to  rccoD> 
cile  matters,  looked  very  much  Uke  war?  But,  said  Logan, 
the  Directory  is  diaposed  to  peace ;  the  embargo  has  been 
lifted.  A  matter  of  small  consequence,  Washington  replied, 
as  very  few  American  vessels  were  in  France,  Logan,  finding 
he  could  accomplish  nothing,  left. 

Repubhcans  received  him  warmly,  elected  him  to  the  A»- 
■embly  of  Pennsylvania,  pronounced  him  a  tme  patriot,  and 
declared  he  had,  by  what  the  faction  called  meddling,  averted 
a  ruinous  war,  and  kept  untold  calamities  from  falling  on  pos- 
terity.* Federal  wits  for  a  while  made  him  their  butt,  and 
likened  him  to  Noah's  pet  dove.  Twice  had  messengers  beeS> 
sent  abroad  over  the  troubled  waters  of  the  Sans-Culotte  di 
uge,  and  brought  nothing  back.  But  the  third  dove,  having 
flown  slyly  out  of  a  back  window,  had  returned  witli  a  with- 
ered leaf  in  his  beak.  Galled  beyond  endurance,  the  honest 
Quaker  explained  hie  conduot  in  a  long  letter  to  the  people 
the  United  8tatee.t 
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THE  DOWNFALL  OF  THE  FEDERAL  PAETT. 

As  Logan  and  his  mission  sank  from  public  notice,  the 
excitement  produced  by  the  X.  T.  Z.  dispatches  died  away. 
War  was  not  near.  The  country  was  in  no  danger  of  a  French 
invasion,  and  the  baffled  and  humbled  Republicans  ventured 
to  speak  out.  Public  sentiment  was  already  on  the  turn ;  the 
Federalists  were  doomed.  To  fix  by  a  precise  date  the  time 
when  that  triumphant  party  began  its  downward  career  is  im- 
possible ;  yet  we  cannot  go  far  astray  in  placing  the  day  just 
after  the  elections  to  the  sixth  Congress,  an  election  which, 
for  the  first  time  in  six  years,  gave  the  Federalists  complete 
control  of  the  House.  A  common  error  has  been  to  ascribe 
the  ruin  of  the  party  to  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Acts.  They 
did  much,  but  not  all.  Looking  over  the  work  of  the  late  ses- 
sion, Republicans  could  find  nothing  but  what  to  them  seemed 
iniquitous.  The  !N'aturalization  Bill,  the  increase  of  the  navy, 
the  increase  of  the  army,  the  duty  on  stamped  vellum  and 
paper,  direct  taxes  and  the  public  loans,  were  singled  out  in 
turn  as  fit  subjects  of  complaint  But  the  best  for  immediate 
use  were  "  An  Act  concerning  aliens,"  and  "  An  Act,  in  addi- 
tion to  an  Act  for  the  punishment  of  certain  crimes  against 
the  United  States."  The  stamp  tax,  the  house  tax,  the  Natu- 
ralization Bill,  were  much  more  odious  and  oppressive.  But 
he  must  have  been  a  simpleton  who  could  not  see  at  a  glance 
that  the  best  political  capital,  the  most  effective  campaign 
shouts,  the  finest  material  for  stirring  speeches,  pamphlets,  and 
tavern  resolutions,  were  contained  in  the  Alien  and  Sedition 
Laws.  Since  the  autumn  of  1798  more  than  one  hundred  and 
seventy  party  cries  have  been  heard  in  this  country.  Some 
TOL.  n. — 27 
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died  with  the  occasion,  ISome  went  out  of  use,  and  came  in 
and  went  out  agiun.  But  there  are  two  which  have  never 
been  out  of  fashion,  never  been  used  without  telling  efiect,  and 
these  two  are  "  freedom  of  speech"  and  "  Uberty  of  the  preee." 
With  these  upon  their  lips,  Republicans,  whenever  mnster 
day,  or  court  day,  or  general  training  brought  a  great  crowd 
of  people  into  ttiwn,  made  an  attempt  to  have  the  Alien  and 
Sedition  Bills  publicly  condemned,  Resolutiona  were  framed, 
passed,  and  published  in  the  public  jirints.  Petitions  for  tba^ 
repeal  of  the  laws  were  sent  through  the  country,  and,  when'' 
Congress  met,  great  rolls,  bearing  thousands  of  names,  were 
laid  on  the  clerk's  desk.  They  came  from  the  counties  of  Suf- 
folk and  Queens,  in  New  York ;  from  the  county  of  Essex,  in 
New  Jersey;  from  those  of  Philadelphia,  Northumberland, 
Cumberland,  Washington,  MifSiu,  Dauphiu,  and  York,  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  from  Amelia  county,  in  Virginia.  In  Vir- 
ginia the  discontent  was  particularly  strong.  The  men  of 
Prince  Edward,  when  they  beheld  freedom  of  thinking  re- 
stricted and  freedom  of  speaking  proscribed,  trial  by  jury 
abolished,  and  the  President  armed  with  dangerous  power,  to 
be  put  to  an  odious  use,  felt  justly  and  seriously  alarmed.* 
The  men  of  Powhatan  considered  the  two  laws  to  be  tyranni- 
cal and  unconstitutional,  and  resolved  that  alliance  with  any 
foreign  govenmient  holding  principles  repugnant  to  our  own 
ought  to  be  avoided  as  dangerous  to  oar  liberty  and  our  rights-f 
In  Louisa  county  a  great  meeting  was  held  on  muster  day.  J 
Those  present  denounced  a  standing  army,  praised  a  well-regu- 
lated mditia,  opposed  all  foreign  alhances,  and  declared  tha 
country  quite  able  ta  stand  alone.  Liberty  of  speech  and 
freedom  of  the  press  were  unconditionally  guaranteed  by 
Constitution.  The  law  to  punish  sedition  was,  therefore, 
infringement  on  the  people's  rights.  Sentiments  of  the 
kind  were  expressed  by  the  freeholders  of  Caroline  county 
when  they  met  on  court-day.*  In  Tennessee  the  Grand  Ju- 
rors of  Hamilton  District  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  the 
Ahen  Act  was  premature,  because  it  was  passed  before  1808, 

*  Held  Augnal  SO,  1708.    Diian's  ObsecTnlory,  September  24,  17BS. 

t  Held  September  19,  ITBS.     Ibid.,  September  U,  IT98. 

t  Odobei  4,  ITBS.    Ibid.,  October  36.  11S8,  •  November  1).  lIDg. 
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and  unconstitntional,  oppressive,  and  derogatory  to  the  general 
compact,  because  it  took  away  trial  by  jury ;  that  the  Sedition 
Act  cramped  the  press,  and  asked  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
to  express  disapproval  of  both  laws  in  a  memorial  to  Congress.* 

This  was  in  some  measure  what  the  leaders  of  the  party  had 
determined  should  be  done.  They  did  not  intend,  it  is  true, 
to  go  through  the  idle  form  of  praying  a  Federal  Senate  and 
a  Federal  House  to  undo  so  excellent  a  piece  of  party  work. 
But  they  were  fully  resolved  that,  in  such  State  Legislatures  as 
were  still  Eepublican,  a  stand,  and  a  determined  stand,  should 
be  made  against  the  encroachment  of  the  Government  on  the 
reserved  powers  of  the  States. 

Precisely  what  shape  this  opposition  should  take  was,  one 
day  in  the  autumn  of  1798,  a  subject  of  discussion  between 
Jefferson,  Wilson  C.  Nicholas,  and  George  Nicholas,  of  Ken- 
tucky. Like  thousands  of  other  men,  Jefferson  was  firmly  con- 
vinced that  the  Federalists  were  longing  to  set  up  a  king,  and 
that  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Bills  were  bold  steps  toward  that 
end.  In  a  letter  written  in  October,  the  Vice-President  had 
so  declared  himself.  The  acts,  he  believed,  were  but  experi- 
ments on  the  American  mind,  to  see  if  it  would  bear  an  open 
violation  of  the  Constitution.  If  so,  then  another  act  maldng 
Adams  President  for  life  would  surely  follow ;  then  another 
fixing  the  succession  in  his  family,  and,  finally,  the  very  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  would  hold  office  for  lifcf  That  Jefferson 
ever  wrote  such  folly  is  of  itself  enough  to  deprive  him  of 
every  possible  claim  to  statesmanship.  Holding  such  views, 
he  expressed  a  warm  desire,  as  the  conversation  went  on,  to 
see  Kentucky  join  with  Virginia  in  protesting  against  the 
constitutionality  of  the  two  laws.  George  Nicholas  was  quick 
to  act  on  the  suggestion,  and  offered,  if  Jefferson  would  frame 
the  resolutions,  to  have  them  introduced  in  the  Kentucky 
Legislature.  To  this  Jefferson  agreed,  took  from  his  guests 
a  solemn  pledge  never  to  make  known  the  author,  and  wrote 
a  set  of  resolutions  which  in  November,  with  some  modifica- 
tions and  scarcely  a  dissenting  vote,  was  passed. 

The  Kentucky  resolutions,  as  Jefferson  drew  them,  were 
nine  in  number.     The  first  defines  the  Constitution  of  the 

*  October  15, 1798.  f  Jefferaon  to  Hamm,  October  11, 1798. 
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United  States*  The  second  declares  that  power 
delegated  to  Congress  to  pnoish  treaBoo,  eoimterfeitiDg>  pii* 
cy,  felony,  offences  against  tlie  law  of  nations,  and  no  othei 
crimes ;  that  powere  not  delegated  are  reserved  to  the  States, 
and  that  the  law  punishing  the  crime  of  sedition  is,  therefore, 
an  exercise  of  undelegated  power,  and  void  and  of  no  force. 
No  power,  it  is  stated  in  the  third,  no  power  over  freedom  of 
religion,  speech,  or  the  press  being  delegated,  all  lawful  power 
regarding  theiu  remains  with  the  States ;  and,  what  is  more, 
Congress  is  expressly  commanded  to  "  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thei 
of ;  or  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press 
The  Sedition  Law  does  abridge  the  freedom  of  speech,  and, 
consequence,  is  void.  The  fourth  asserts  that,  no  power  over 
alien  friends  being  delegated  to  Congress,  they  are  under 
the  profcietion  of  the  States  wherein  they  dwell,  and  hence 
"An  Act  eonceming  aliens"  is  void.  The  fifth  resolution 
begins  with  the  assertion  tliat  "  the  migration  or  importation 
of  such  persona  as  any  of  the  States  now  existing  shall  think 
proper  to  admit  shall  not  be  prohibited  by  Congress  prior  to 
the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight,"  declares  that 
Kentucky  does  admit  the  migration  of  aliens,  that  to  remove 
them  when  migrated  is,  in  fact,  a  prohibition  of  migration, 
"  An  Act  concerning  aliens  "  is  therefore  void. 

A  phrase  in  the  fifth  amendment  is,  no  peraon  shall 
deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process 


*  1,  Ueiolvn!,  Tbnt  the  Bcveral  States  oomposti^  the  Uniteil  States  of  AmeN 
ic«  are  not  united  un  the  principle  of  unlimited  submiBaioD  to  their  general  OoT- 
cmmont ;  but  that,  bj  a  compact  under  the  atj^Ie  and  title  of  ft  (!oiitti[uUu&  for 
the  Cnilcd  Sutea,  and  of  amendmenta  tliorcto,  the;  oonetituted  a  geni^ral  GoTcm- 
tnent  for  apedal  purposes,  Jelegateil  to  that  GoTprnmcnt  certain  definite  powere, 
reserving,  each  State  to  it»clf,  the  residuary  mass  of  rights  to  ibdr  own  eelf-goT- 
ernment ;  and  that  vrhenaOBver  the  general  GavemmCDt  Mtraine*  unileiegatea 
powers,  its  acta  are  unauthoritatiFc,  vend,  and  of  no  force ;  that  to  ihia  oompact 
each  State  acceded  aa  a  State,  aad  is  aa  integral  partj,  its  vo-Stat(«  forming,  aa 
to  itself,  the  other  party ;  that  the  GoTerntnent  created  bj  thia  compact  waa  not 
made  the  cxcluaire  or  final  judge  of  the  extent  of  the  powers  delcf^ted  to  iuelf  [ 
since  that  would  have  made  its  discretion,  and  not  the  Constitution,  the  measure 
of  its  powers  ;  but  that,  aa  in  ail  other  cases  of  eompacla  among  powers  having 
no  commoQ  judge,  each  party  baa  an  equal  right  to  judge  for  Itaelf  aa  well  of 
intraotions  u  of  tha  mode  and  metanre  of  redreu.         f  Auendmeata,  Artlole  L 


an 
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law.''  Impriflonment  of  a  peiBon,  under  the  protection  of  the 
laws  of  Kentucky,  for  refncdng  to  obey  a  mere  order  of  the 
President  to  depart  out  of  the  country  is,  therefore,  according 
to  the  sixth  of  Jefferson's  resolutions,  a  violation  of  this  amend- 
ment ;  hence  the  Alien  Law,  by  remanding  him  to  prison  with- 
out accusation,  without  trial  by  jury,  without  confronting  him 
with  his  accusers,  and  summoning  witnesses  for  and  against 
him,  is  void  and  of  no  force.  In  the  seventh  resolution  the 
statement  is  laid  down,  that  the  construction  applied  by  the 
general  Government  to  the  words  of  the  Constitution,  "  to  lay 
and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  to  pay  the  debts 
and  provide  for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States,"  and  "  to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary 
and  proper  fo^  oanying  into  execntion  the  foregoing  pows" 
destroys  all  limitations  prescribed  by  the  Constitution,  and 
that  the  acts  of  the  general  Government  under  these  articles 
will  be  fit  subjects  for  revision  in  a  season  of  tranquillity. 
The  eighth  is  the  longest  and  the  bitterest  of  all.  To  take 
powers  from  the  States  and  give  them  to  a  consolidated  Gov- 
ernment is  there  declared  not  to  be  for  the  peace,  happiness, 
and  prosperity  of  the  States;  that  "this  Commonwealth  is 
determined,  as  it  doubts  not  its  co-States  are,  to  submit  to  un- 
delegated, and,  consequently,^  unlunited  power  in  no  man  or 
body  of  men  on  earth ;  that,  in  cases  of  an  abuse  of  the  dele- 
gated power,  the  members  of  the  general  Government  being 
chosen  by  the  people,  a  change  by  the  people  is  the  constitu- 
tional remedy;  but  where  tibose  powers  are  assumed  which 
have  not  been  delegated,  a  nullification  of  the  act  is  the  right- 
ful remedy ;  that  every  State  has  a  natural  right,  in  cases  not 
within  the  compact  {oasiis  nan/bBderis),  to  nidlify  all  assump- 
tion of  power  by  others  within  their  limits  "  ;  but  that,  never- 
theless, Kentucky  would  confer  with  her  sister  States  and  ask 
for  an  expression  of  their  opinion,  and  urged  that  a  committee 
of  conference  and  correspondence  be  appointed  by  each  State 
to  secure  the  concurrence  of  the  "  co-States "  "  in  declaring 
these  acts  void  and  of  no  force,  and  each  to  take  measures  of 
its  own  for  providing  that  neither  these  acts,  nor  any  other  of 
the  general  Government,  not  plainly  and  intentionally  author- 
ize hj  the  CoostitutiQn,  9^U  Ijg  exeroiwd  ^thin  tbw  respw- 


tive  territories."    The  ninth  bade  this  committee  correspond 
with  like  bodies  in  the  co-States  aod  report  at  the  next  sesBioB^ 
of  the  Legislature, 

These  resolutions,  in  time,  were  moved  in  the  Kentni 
Legislature.  But  the  language  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  waS' 
bolder  and  more  defiant  than  even  the  nuliifiers  were  ready  to 
accept.  The  ninth  of  Jefieraon's  eet  was  therefore  dropped 
and  a  new  one  put  in  after  the  seventh,  hidding  the  senators 
and  representatives  of  the  Commonwealth  lay  the  resolutionfl 
before  Congress  and  strive  for  a  repeal  of  the  laws ;  the  eighth, 
softened,  exi>anded,  and  filled  with  foolish  declamation,  then 
became  the  ninth  and  the  longest  of  those  of  Kentucky. 

On  the  fourteenth  of  November  they  passed,*  Almost  at 
the  same  time  Jefferson  sent  off  a  copy  to  Madison,  for  use 
iu  the  Legislature  of  Virginia.  Madison  took  the  hint,  re- 
wrote the  resolutions,  and  gave  them  to  one  John  Taylor  to 
bring  iu.  Tliey  declared  that  the  Constitution  was  a  com- 
pact to  which  the  States  were  parties ;  that  they  granted  but 
limited  powers  of  government ;  that,  when  jjowers  not  grant- 
ed by  the  compact  were  exercised  by  tlie  Grovernment,  the 
States  had  the  right,  nay,  were  bound,  U)  interpose,  stop  the 
progress  of  the  uvil,  and  preserve  their  authorities,  rights,  and 
liberties ;  that  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws  were  palpable  and 
dangerous  violations  of  the  Constitution ;  that  when  Virginia 
ratified  the  Constitution  she  plainly  asserted  that  hl>erty  of 
conscience  and  freedom  of  the  press  could  not  be  cancelled 
or  abridged,  modified  or  restrained,  by  the  United  States ;  had 
recommended  an  amendment  to  that  effect,  bad  seen  that 
amendment  adopted,  and  would  not  now  be  indifferent  to 
wanton  violation  of  the  one,  and  the  setting  up  of  a  prece- 
dent dangerous  to  the  others;  and  that  she  pronounced  the 
Alien  and  Sedition  Laws  unconstitutional,  and  was  confident 
her  sister  States  would  do  the  same.  The  Governor  was  then 
Instructed  to  send  copies  of  the  resolutions  to  her  delegates 
and  senators  in  Congress,  and  to  the  Legislatures  of  tlie  fifteen 
States.  +     The  minority  dissented,  and  justified  their  riews  in 

*  The  1117a  were*  flrst  rceolution,  one;  ninlb,  tlirec;  encli  of  the  others,  two, 
f  Introiluced  Decvmber  21,  1T9B.     Pssscd  Deceoiber  !4th.     Id  theHouwi 
tjae,  100  I  ■»;»,  08.    lotbaSenMc:  tjw,  H;  luja,  S, 
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a  long  address  to  the  people  of  Virginia;*  but  Madison  de* 
fended  the  resolution  in  as  fine  an  address  as  he  knew  how  to 
write,  a  defence  which,  with  the  resolution,  went  out  to  the 
States  in  January,  1799.  Two  months  before  this,  George 
Nicholas  had  performed  a  like  servioe  for  the  resolutions  of 
Kentucky.! 

The  publication  of  the  Kentucky  resolutions  in  December 
was  instantly  followed  by  a  new  crop  of  remonstrances  and 
petitions  from  the  people.  County  politicians  and  liberty-pole 
orators,  citizens  who  had  once  been  aliens,  aliens  who  could 
not  yet  be  citizens,  good  men  who  honestly  believed  that  lib- 
erty was  in  danger,  bad  men  enraged  that  licentiousness  was 
restrained,  tricksters  hungry  for  place,  all  joined  in  one  re- 
newed shout  of  condemnation.  To  such  the  work  of  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson was  a  storehouse  of  argument  and  fact,  upon  which  they 
made  hot  haste  to  draw.  Few  went  so  far  as  to  affirm  his  doc- 
trine of  nullification,  but  his  constitutional  objections  were 
taken  up  and  asserted  over  and  over  again.  Memorials  by 
scores  came  in  from  each  State,  and  the  signatures  appended 
to  some  were  as  many  as  sixteen  hundred. 

Those  from  Pennsylvania  alone  bore  over  eighteen  thou- 
sand names.  But  the  names  were  not  in  every  case  peaceably 
and  fairly  obtained.  One  petition,  while  preparing  in  Phila- 
delphia, bred  a  riot.  On  a  certain  Friday  in  February  an  Irish 
Presbyterian  minister  and  some  Catholic  priests  decided  to 
frame  a  decent  remonstrance  against  the  Alien  Bill,  have  it 
signed,  and  sent  to  Congress.  But  they  soon  learned  that  the 
House  had  made  the  consideration  of  such  petition  the  order 
of  the  day  for  the  following  Monday,  and  prepared  it  at  once. 
On  Saturday  it  was  printed,  passed  about,  and  some  signatures 
affixed.  But  the  Irishmen  were  widely  scattered,  time  was 
precious,  and,  as  they  would  all  be  at  church  on  Sunday,  it  was 

*  See  The  Address  of  the  Minority  in  the  Virginia  Legislature  to  the  People  of 
that  State ;  containing  a  Vindication  of  the  CJonstitutionality  of  the  Alien  and 
Sedition  Laws. 

f  A  letter  from  George  Nicholas,  of  Kentucky,  to  his  friend  in  Virginia,  justi- 
fying the  conduct  of  the  citizens  of  Kentucky  as  to  some  of  the  late  measures  of 
the  general  Government ;  and  correcting  certain  false  statements  which  have  been 
made  in  the  different  States  of  the  views  and  actions  of  the  people  of  Kentucky. 
November  10,  1798. 
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thought  best  to  wait  and  have  the  Bigning  done  there.  On 
Sunday  morning,  therefore,  ae  the  people  came  flocking  to  St. 
Mary'e  Church,  they  noticed  email  handbills  fastened  to  the 
gate-poata  and  on  the  walls  beside  the  door.  Natives  of  Ireland 
were  asked  to  wait  in  the  yard  after  service  and  sign.  Some, 
wlio  thought  such  action  would  be  a  desecration  of  the  Sab- 
bath, tore  the  bills  down.  But  they  were  as  often  replaced ; 
whereupon  a  yonng  Irishman,  losing  patience,  complained  to 
the  priest.  The  sennon  finished,  the  priest  had  gone  to  the 
sacristy  to  take  off  his  surplice.  Had  he  known  it  before  en- 
tering the  pulpit  he  would,  he  said,  have  forbidden  such  a  pro- 
ceeding. As  it  was,  the  best  that  could  be  done  was  to  hasten 
to  some  men  of  influence  in  the  church  and  beg  them,  in  the 
priesf  8  name,  to  have  the  signing  prevented.  They  did  so,  bnt 
not  till  a  disturbance  arose,  till  a  pistol  had  been  drawn,  till 
one  of  the  carriers  of  the  paper  had  been  knocked  down  and 
beaten,  and  the  petitioners  arrested  and  held  in  heavy  bail.* 

Such  memorials  as  reached  the  House  were  sent  to  a  com- 
mittee, who,  late  in  February,  reported.  Many  of  the  peti- 
doos,  they  said,  were  full  of  invectives  against  the  pohcy  of 
the  Government.  Others  contained  insinuations  insulting  to 
the  President,  Congress,  and  the  Cabinet,  Yet  they  had  gone 
over  the  documents  carefully  and,  they  trusted,  impartially, 
and  had  fonnd  that  in  each  the  constitntionality  of  the  Alien 
and  Sedition  Bills  was  impeached.  These  acts  were  not  con- 
stitutional, because  Congress  had  no  power  to  pass  laws  for 
removing  aliens,  for  abolishing  trial  by  jury,  for  hindering  the 
liberty  of  the  press.  One  section  of  the  tirst  article  of  the 
Oonfititution  declares  "the  migration  or  importation  of  such 
persons  as  any  of  the  States  shall  think  proper  to  admit  shall 
not  be  prohibited  by  the  Coogress  prior  to  the  year  1808." 
This  argument,  they  thought,  was  absurd,  for  three  peas 
Every  man  in  his  senses  knew  that  this  article  was  enacted  f 
the  sole  purpose  of  preventing  Congress  stopping  the  importa- 
tion of  slaves.  It  never  was  intended  to,  nay,  it  did  not,  apply 
to  emigrants  in  general, 

*  A  Report  of  the  ExtraocdintiT  Transaction  which  took  pl&oe  at  Philadel- 
I,  in  February,  1799,  in  conicquenoe  of  ■  Ucmorial  from  CertuQ  Citlieni  at 
iand  to  CoDgreea,  prajing  a  Repeal  of  the  Alien  Bill,  171)9. 
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But,  even  if  it  did,  to  prevent  emigration  in  general  was 
one  thing ;  to  send  off,  after  arrival,  emigrants  who  were  dan- 
gerons  to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  country,  was  qnite  an- 
other thing.  The  same  construction  which  would  deny  to 
Congress  this  right  would  lead  to  the  denial  of  a  yet  more  im- 
portant right :  that  of  driving  from  the  soil  a  band  of  men  who, 
with  arms  in  their  hands,  had  come  to  invade  it.  Again,  if  the 
Constitution  has  given  to  the  States  no  power  to  remove  aliens, 
then  they  cannot,  even  in  war-time,  send  dangerous  foreigners 
away,  though  they  be  natives  of  the  country  then  waging  the 
war. 

The  AKen  Law  was  held  to  be  illegal  for  a  second  reason: 
it  gave  the  President  the  power  to  send  off  aliens  on  suspicion 
and  without  a  juiy-trial.  The  Constitution  provided  that  every 
criminal  brought  to  justice,  unless  impeached,  should  be  tried 
by  judge  and  jury.  In  answering  this  piece  of  reasoning  the 
committee  reminded  the  House  that  the  Constitution  was  made 
for  citizens,  not  for  aliens ;  that  they  had  no  rights  under  it ; 
that  they  merely  lived  in  the  country  and  enjoyed  the  benefit 
of  its  laws,  not  as  a  right,  but  as  a  favor,  and  that  this  favor 
could  be  recalled  at  will ;  that  the  provision  for  jury-trial  ap- 
plied to  men  guilty  of  crimes,  that  an  alien  could  be  removed 
without  committing  any  crime,  and  that  his  removal,  however 
inconvenient  to  him,  was  in  no  sense  a  punishment  for  crime. 
He  was  so  treated  from  policy  or  motives  of  general  safety. 

The  Sedition  Act  was  directed  against  two  kinds  of  offences : 
seditious  acts,  and  libellous  and  seditious  writings.  The  pro- 
visions for  the  punishment  of  seditious  acts,  the  committee  re- 
ported, had  not  been  complained  of.  It  was  flatly  denied, 
however,  that  Congress  could  legally  pass  an  act  for  the  pun- 
ishment of  libels.  No  such  power  was  expressly  given,  and 
powers  not  expressly  given  were  reserved  by  the  States.  This, 
in  plain  language,  meant,  the  committee  said,  that  Congress 
had  power  to  pimish  sedition,  yet  had  not  power  to  prevent 
sedition  by  punishing  those  acts  which  led  directly  to  it.  The 
duty  of  the  Government,  in  the  opinion  of  the  petitioners, 
was  to  be  quiet  while  the  press  teemed  with  false,  scandalous, 
and  malicious  writings,  making  it  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people,  inciting  men  to  resist  its  laws,  and  form  seditious  com- 
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binationB  to  break  them  down.     When  seditioii  had  openly  a 
peared,  and  not  tUl  then,  could  the  Congress  legally  act. 
statement  of  the  argument  was  its  own  refutation. 

The  Sedition  Law,  it  was  further  claimed,  abridged  the  1h| 
erty  of  the  press,  and  was  therefore  nnconstitntional.  To  thia" 
it  was  answered  that  the  cry,  "  Liberty  of  the  press  1  Liberty 
of  the  prese ! "  was  much  abused.  The  doctrine  that  the  lib- 
erty of  the  press  was  a  license  for  one  man  to  print  what  he 
pleased  about  another  without  being  held  responsible,  was  as 
false  as  it  was  pernicious.  Would  any  one  hold  that  liberty 
of  action  justitied  a  man  in  going  by  violence  into  a  neigh- 
bor's house,  or  beating  and  shamefully  using  the  people  he 
might  meet  on  the  street^  Would  any  one  hold  that  liberty 
of  speech  justified  one  man  in  speaking  maHciously  of  an- 
other i  He  could  do  so  if  he  chose.  But  would  he  not  de- 
serve to  be  speedily  and  condignly  ptmished  ?  In  like  manner 
liberty  of  the  press  meant  leave  to  publish  what  one  pleased,  J 
being  answerable  for  any  harm  done  thereby  to  men  or  to  t" 
pubhc* 

The  report  closed  with  three  resolutions,  and  these  were : 
that  it  was  not  in  the  interest  of  the  public  good  to  repeal 
either  the  Alien  Law,  or  the  Sedition  Law,  or  any  of  the  laws 
respecting  the  army,  the  navy,  or  the  revenue  of  the  United 
States.  On  tlie  twenty-fifth  of  February,  the  House  being  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  the  three  resolutions  were  taken  up 
one  by  one.  Gallatin  spoke  long  and  well  against  the  first ;  but 
it  was  carried.  Mr.  Nicholas  spoke  at  greater  length  against 
agreeing  to  the  second.  But  the  Federalists  had  made  up  their 
minda  to  accept  the  report,  and,  as  Nicholas  went  on,  treated 
him  with  great  disrespect.  They  assembled  in  groups  about 
the  House,  laughed,  coughed,  and  talked  at  the  top  of  their 
Toices ;  nor  would  the  Speaker  command  order  in  the  room. 
When  Nicholas  finished,  shouts  of  "  Question  t  Question  1 " 
rose  from  all  sides.  A  member  from  North  CaroHna  hoped 
the  question  would  not  be  taken.     The  hour  was  late.     Other 

•  lhr>  Proceedings  of  the  HouHe  of  Repre«emati»es  of  the  t'nitMl  Slalca  with 
Respect  In  the  Fvtitlam  prRring  for  n  Rc^&l  of  the  AUca  uiil  SnilitiDn  Lavn,  <n- 
clujim:  Che  Beport  of  »  Select  Committee,  and  the  Spoeohei  of  UeMia.  GsUatin 
and  NiobolBB  thereon,  ITBO. 
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members  had  something  to  say.  An  hour  or  two  on  the  mor- 
row might  well  be  spent  in  discussion.  He  moved  the  com- 
mittee should  rise.  Mr.  Bayard,  of  Delaware,  hoped  the  com- 
mittee would  sit,  and  the  question  be  taken.  The  subject  had 
been  exhausted  by  essays,  speeches,  and  debates.  He  did  not 
believe  that  gentlemen  on  the  floor  of  Congress  wanted  to  hear 
anything  more  on  the  matter.  Mr.  Livingston  hoped  they 
would  hear  more,  and  spoke  for  some  minutes.  The  Speaker 
then  said  he  lamented  that  gentlemen  from  North  Carolina 
and  New  York  should  consume  time  in  arguing  in  favor  of 
being  allowed  to  speak.  The  gentleman  from  New  York 
ought  to  recollect  that  a  vote  had  already  been  taken  on  the 
repeal  of  the  Alien  Bill,  on  the  passing  of  which,  a  year  before, 
the  gentleman  had  spent  all  his  bitterness  and  all  his  threats. 
If  a  like  decision  were  made  on  the  question  of  repealing  the 
Sedition  Law,  the  Speaker  believed  that  both  he  and  the  mem- 
ber from  New  York  would  eat  their  dinner  as  comfortably  and 
sleep  just  as  well  as  if  the  question  were  determined  in  another 
way.  Mr.  Livingston  declared  the  Speaker  was  mistaken.  Let 
the  question  go  in  the  aflSrmative,  and  neither  he  nor  the  coun- 
try would  sleep  in  quiet. 

The  motion  to  rise  was  lost,*  the  question  on  the  second 
resolution  was  carried,!  the  question  on  the  third  resolution 
was  carried,  $  then  the  committee  rose.  The  House  then 
agreed  to  the  action  of  the  committee  on  each  of  the  three 
resolutions.* 

The  Federal  party  was  now  at  the  height  of  its  prosperity 
and  power.  It  controlled  the  Senate.  It  controlled  the  House. 
Outwardly  it  was  great  and  powerful,  but  within  that  dispute 
had  begun  which,  in  a  few  short  months,  drove  Pickering  and 
M'Henry  from  the  Cabinet,  split  the  party  in  twain,  and  gave 
to  the  country  the  strange  spectacle  of  stanch  and  earnest  Fed- 
eralists wrangling  and  contending  and  overwhelming  each  other 
with  abuse. 

Adams  came  back  to  Philadelphia  from  Braintree  in  No- 
vember, 1798.  Congress  was  soon  to  assemble,  and  he  began 
at  once  to  prepare  his  speech.     Many  suggestions  as  to  what 

*  66  to  42.  t  62  to  46.  X  Without  a  divisioii. 

*  62  to  48  on  the  first  and  second  resolutioos ;  61  ayes  on  the  third. 
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he  should  say  were  made  to  him  by  the  Cabinet,  and  amoDg 
these  was  one  touching  the  conduct  of  the  Republic  of  France. 
The  spirit  with  which  the  envoys  rejected  the  demand  for  a 
tribute  and  a  bribe,  the  promptnees  with  which  the  adminis- 
tration made  ready  for  war,  had  done  much  to  render  popular 
the  Federal  canae.  This  policy,  the  Cabinet  thought,  ehoold 
still  be  pursued.  Coogresa  should  be  reminded  that  the  peace- 
ful offers  of  America  had  twice  been  rejected,  and  her  Minis- 
ters twice  dismissed  by  France ;  that  Belf-respect  made  it  neces- 
sary that  the  next  overture  should  come  from  her ;  and  that, 
should  a  French  Minister  bo  sent  to  the  United  States,  he 
should  be  received  in  a  becoming  manner,  and  treated  with  in 
a  sincere  desire  for  peace.  But  Adams  had  a  quick  temper, 
and,  when  his  temper  was  up,  was  stubborn  and  perverse  in  the 
extreme.  He  would  hear  nothing  of  such  a  thing,  and  declared, 
in  substance,  that  should  France  send  a  Minister  one  day,  he 
would  order  the  man  back  the  next.  Then,  resistance  being 
removed,  his  temper  cooled,  and  ha  rushed  forward  in  the  di- 
rection in  which  he  had  at  first  refused  to  go.  Not  only  did 
he  say  all  that  he  was  asked  to,  but  much  more ;  and  professed 
himself  willing,  on  assurance  of  a  proper  reception,  to  even  send 
a  Minister  to  France,  Wolcott,  who  prepared  the  draft  of  the 
speech,  and  Pickering  and  M'Henry,  protested  and  begged 
him  not  to  go  BO  far.  But  he  persisted,  and  the  speech  was 
made.  Even  as  he  spoke,  a  letter  from  William  Vans  Murray, 
the  American  Minister  resident  at  the  Hague,  containing  ss- 
BUranees  from  France,  was  on  the  sea. 

Not  long  after  Gerry  sailed  from  Havre,  Murray  was  bot- 
prised  by  a  communication  from  the  French  Secretary  of  Legap 
tion  at  the  Hague,  M,  Pichon.  Murray  was  assured  that  France 
had  a  sincere  desire  for  peace,  that  the  envoys  were  very  fool- 
ish to  go  away,  and  that  were  a  new  Minister  sent  out  he  would 
surely  be  received.  Of  this  some  reasonable  doubt  was  ex- 
pressed, M.  Pichon  thereupon  produced  a  letter  from  Talley- 
rand. It  was  full  of  flattery  of  Murray,  and  complaints  of  the 
fickleness  of  Gerry,  denied  any  wish  of  the  Directory  to  revolu- 
tionize the  United  States,  declared  France  wished  for  peace^ 
not  war,  and  explained  a  passage  in  the  letter  addressed  by 
Talleyrand  to  Getry  when  about  to  depart     France,  it  was 
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there  stated,  would  treat  with  any  envoy  ^^  who  should  unite 
Gerry's  advantages."  This  was  not  an  attempt  to  dictate  an 
envoy.  It  was  merely  a  friendly  intimation  that  more  confi- 
dence would  be  had  in  an  envoy  if  he  hated  England  and  loved 
France.    A  hint  was  then  given  that  Murray  would  do. 

But  a  second  letter  to  M.  Pichon  went  further  still.  Any 
Minister,  he  was  to  assure  Murray,  any  Minister  the  United 
States  might  send  would  be  received  "  with  the  respect  due  to 
the  representative  of  a  free  and  independent  nation."  The 
words  were  those  of  Adams's  speech.  This  the  President 
thought  was  enough.  He  had  been  waiting  for  a  promise 
from  France,  and  the  promise  had  come.  But  of  the  letter 
and  the  promise  the  people  knew  nothing.  When,  therefore, 
early  in  February,  1799,  the  True  American,  the  Aurora,*  all 
the  Bepublican  newspapers  at  Philadelphia,  declared  that  a 
message  had  gone  to  the  Senate,  that  a  new  envoy  to  France 
had  been  recommended,  and  even  gave  the  man's  name,  the 
Federalists  flatly  refused  to  believe  one  word.  The  members 
of  the  Cabinet  treated  the  report  as  a  new  piece  of  Republican 
abuse,  as  an  attempt  to  dictate  to  the  President  what  he  should 
do.  The  Federal  newspapers  maintained  that  the  thing  was 
impossible,  that  it  could  not  be.  Everybody,  said  one  of  them, 
must  see  that  the  rumor  is  idle,  and  false  upon  its  face.  The 
Executive  has  asserted,  in  his  speeches,  in  his  messages,  in  his 
answers  to  addresses,  that  justice  is  not  to  be  expected  from 
France.  Nay,  in  the  message  to  Congress  on  the  twenty-first 
of  June,  did  he  not  use  language  stronger  still  ?  Did  he  not 
say :  "  I  will  never  send  another  Minister  to  France  without  as- 
surances that  he  will  be  received,  respected,  and  honored  as 
the  representative  of  a  great,  free,  powerful,  and  independent 
nation  " }  After  this  promise,  to  suppose  him  capable  of  send- 
ing a  Minister  was  to  insult  him.t  But  the  KepubUcans  main- 
tained that  the  report  was  true,  and  it  was. 

Without  a  word  to  the  Cabinet,  Adams  had  prepared  a 
message  and  sent  it,  with  the  nomination  of  Yans  Murray  and 
the  second  letter  of  Talleyrand  to  Pichon,  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  The  Senate,  in  amazement,  referred  the  nomi- 
nation to  a  committee.  The  conm:iittee  made  haste  to  expos- 
■ — 

*  Aurora,  Febmary  19, 1799.       f  Ponapine'i  Gaiette,  Febroary  20, 1799. 
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tulate  with  Adams  on  his  coiirse.  Bat  he  would  not  be  moved. 
The  committee  told  bim  thej  would  report  against  the  misEion. 
He  thereupon,  in  a  second  meeeage,  named  three  men  to  be 
Envoys  Extraordinary  and  Ministers  Plenipotentiary  to  France. 
The  men  were  William  Vans  Murray,  Patrick  Henry,  and 
Oliver  Ellsworth,  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States.*  Heniy 
declined,  and  William  Davie,  Governor-elect  of  North  Caro- 
lina, went  in  his  etead. 

While  the  senatora  were  expostulating,  Matthew  Lyon 
peared  in  the  House.  His  fine  paid,  his  time  of  imprisonmt 
served  out,  he  returned  to  Philadelphia  to  finish  his  term  in 
Congress.  But  he  was  scarcely  seated  when  a  motion  was 
made  to  turn  him  out.  Bayard,  who  sat  for  Delaware,  was  the 
mover,  and  the  language  he  used  was  that  in  which  the  indict- 
ment had  been  drawn.  Matthew  Lyon,  having  been  convicted 
of  being  a  notorious  and  seditious  person,  of  a  depraved  mind, 
of  a  wicked  and  diabolical  disposition,  and  of  wickedly,  deceit- 
fully, and  maliciously  contriving  to  defame  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  and  John  Adams,  President  tliei-eof,  ought 
to  be  expelled  from  the  House.  The  Federalists  were  for 
taking  the  vote  at  once.  But  the  friends  of  Lyon  came  to  his 
rescue.  Had  tlie  motion,  one  of  them  said,  been  a  fair  and 
candid  statement  of  the  ease,  he,  for  one,  would  gladly  have 
an  immediate  vote.  But  the  motion  was  not  such  a  statement. 
The  words  were  those  of  every  indictment,  were  general,  did 
not  belong  to  Lyon's  offence  in  particular,  and  the  truth  of 
them  had  never  been  inquired  into  during  the  trial.  They 
were  a  mere  form  used  to  bring  him  into  court.  The  argu- 
ment had  much  force,  and  for  two  days  no  vote  was  taken. 
On  the  twenty-second,  while  the  people  were  preparing  to 
celebrate  the  birthday  of  Washington  for  the  last  time  in  his 
life,  the  vote  was  reached.  The  ayes  were  forty-nine  and  the 
nays  forty-five.  A  two-thirds  vote  was  necessary  to  expel ; 
Lyon  therefore  kept  his  seat,  and  was  entertained  at  a  great 
dinner,  where  toasts  were  drunk  to  Logan,  Barlow,  Gerry,  and 
Monroe. 

The  term  of  the  member  from  Vermont  was  a  short  one ; 
for  on  Sunday,  the  third  of  March,  the  tliird  session  of  the 
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fiftih  Congress  came  to  a  dose.  Fifty  bills  in  all  had  been 
passed.  But  the  few  that  were  of  ^"eat  public  interest  did  not 
number  five.  Some  attention  was  drawn  to  the  ^^  Logan  Act " 
for  the  punishment  of  just  such  offences  as  Dr.  Logan  had 
committed.  Another  kept  on  non-intercourse  with  France. 
Three  more  provided  for  the  purchase  of  timber,  for  the  estab- 
lishment  of  dock-yards,  and  for  the  building  of  six  ships  of  the 
line  and  six  sloops  of  war.  Every  dollar  spent  on  the  navy 
was,  the  Federalists  claimed,  money  well  laid  out.  Every 
ship  put  in  commission  is,  the  Eepublicans  complained,  a  step 
toward  a  standing  navy,  an  evil  as  great  on  water  as  a  standing 
army  is  on  land.  Let  the  faction  go  on,  and  we,  too,  in  a  few 
years,  shall  have  captains  as  insolent  as  the  captain  of  the 
Africa,  and  sailors  as  mutinous  as  those  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Noire.  Yes,  said  the  Federalists,  and  victories  like  those  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Nile.  Our  navy  is  indeed  small.  Yet  it  has 
already  driven  every  picaroon  vessel  from  our  coast,  and  made 
our  flag  respected  where  before  it  was  despised.  The  little 
navy  which  the  Bepublicans  so  maligned  was  serving  in  four 
squadrons.  Nine  ships,  under  Commodore  Barry,  cruised  along 
the  Lesser  Antilles  from  Taboga  northward  to  the  island  of 
Martinique.  Five  more,  under  Conmiodore  Truxtun,  had  their 
rendezvous  at  St.  Eitts,  and  watched  the  ships  that  came  from 
Guadaloupe.  A  third  fleet  closed  the  Windward  Passage.  A 
fourth  was  oS  Havana  and  the  Cuban  shore.  The  private 
armed  vessels  in  commission  were,  it  was  boasted,  as  many  as 
the  days  in  the  year.* 

One  of  the  five  ships  under  Truxtun  was  the  French  cor- 
vette brought  in  by  Decatur,  which,  refitted  and  renamed  Re- 
taUation,  had  been  given  to  Captain  Bainbridge  to  command. 
Her  cruising  ground  was  off  die  island  of  Guadaloupe,  and 
there,  one  day  in  November,  two  French  frigates  bore  down 
upon  her,  captured  her,  and  took  her  into  port  a  prize.  But  she 
was  soon  set  free.  Desf omeaux  had  succeeded  Yictor  Hugues 
as  the  French  commander  of  the  island,  and  Bainbridge,  with 
the  Eetaliation  and  two  ships  full  of  captured  seamen,  was 

*  A  report,  made  toward  the  close  of  1798,  gave  the  number  of  private  armed 
Bhips  as  866,  the  number  of  guns  on  them  as  2,788,  and  the  sailort  manning  them 
as  6,874. 
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Bent  back  aa  a  peace  offering  to  the  TJnited  States.  Adama 
would  not  receive  the  ship,  pronounced  her  a  cartel,  and  she 
in  turn  went  back  to  Giradaloupe  full  of  sailors  taken  from 
French  privateers.*  Fortune  now  changed.  Of  the  two  frig- 
ates that  captured  the  Retaliation,  one  sailed  for  Havre.  The 
other  became  a  prize.  She  was  named  L'lnsurgente,  was  a 
taut  frigate  of  forty  guns,  and  the  swiftest  sailer  the  French 
navy  could  produce.  Aiid  well  it  was  for  her  that  her  speed 
was  great,  for,  falling  in  with  the  United  States  frigate  Con- 
Btitution,  she  spread  all  sail  and  escaped,  and,  on  Sunday,  tho 
tenth  of  February,  was  off  St.  Kitte.  There  the  Constellation, 
flying  Oommodore  Tnixtun's  pennant,  gave  her  chase.  In  two 
hours  tlie  space  between  the  ships  had  bo  much  shortened  that 
the  fight  began.  In  tonnage,  guns,  and  seamen  the  pair  were 
not  ill  matched.  But  the  tire  of  the  Constellation  was  slow 
and  well  directed,  while  the  shots  she  received  from  L'lnsur- 
gente passed  generally  through  her  sails.  When  the  battle 
had  lasted  one  hour  and  a  quarter,  and  sixty-eeven  killed  and 
wounded  sailors  lay  upon  his  deck,  the  French  commander 
thought  enough  had  been  done  for  the  honor  of  the  tricolor, 
and  drew  down  his  flag. 

News  of  the  victory  reached  the  United  States  in  March, 
and  was  beard  by  the  Federalists  with  extravagant  joy.  But 
one  thing,  they  asserted,  could  have  added  to  their  delight,  and 
that  was  that  the  renegade  Barney  had  been  in  command,  for 
L'lnsnrgente  was  one  of  the  ships  with  which,  two  years  be- 
fore, he  had  behaved  so  insolently  in  Chesapeake  bay.  Even 
the  Republicans  affected  to  feel  some  pride  in  the  triumph. 
The  British  faction,  said  they,  have  now,  undoubtedly,  brought 
the  country  into  war  with  France.  Since  this  must  be,  every 
patriot  must  surely  see  that  there  can  be  but  one  result,  and 
that  result  is,  perhaps,  conquest,  or  at  least  defeat.  This  vic- 
tory should,  therefore,  inspire  the  hope  that  the  skill  of  our 
commodores  and  the  valor  of  onr  tars  may  enable  us  to  do 
much  npon  the  sea,  to  obtain,  it  may  be,  an  honorable  peace, 
and  avert  that  deep  humiliation  the  Great  Republic  has  never 
yet  failed  to  inflict  on  her  conquered  foes.  It  is  terrible  to 
think,  however,  that,  in  tlio  very  moment  of  victory,  a  murder 

*  SpeotUor,  Hmidi  iO,  1799. 
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was  committed  on  the  Constellation's  deck.  A  young  officer 
plunged  his  sword  through  the  body  of  a  sailor.  And  for 
what  2  Did  the  wretched  man  desert  his  post }  No.  Did  he 
disobey  orders?  No.  Was  he  mutinous?  No.  He  turned 
pale.*  This,  it  seems,  is  a  heinous  crime  in  "  our  infant  navy." 
Can  there  be  a  finer  illustration  of  the  insolence  which  accom- 
panies military  and  naval  command  ?  The  thought  of  being 
instrumental  in  causing  the  death  of  fellow-beings,  the  sicken- 
ing sight  of  the  mangled  and  bleeding  remains  of  companions, 
may  well  blanch  the  cheek  of  the  bravest  man.  But  the  pen- 
alty for  this  is  death.  Let  every  pale-face  hasten  to  purchase 
rouge,  and  lay  it  on  well,  and  give  lus  cheeks  a  courageous  hue, 
lest,  when  these  officers  step  ashore,  they  run  him  through  the 
body  for  looking  as  pale  upon  the  land  as  poor  Neale  Harvey 
lately  did  on  sea.* 

Friends  to  Oovemment  could  see  nothing  atrocious  in  the 
conduct  of  the  third  lieutenant  of  the  ship.  With  seamen  as 
with  soldiers,  they  argued,  discipline  must  be  maintained.  This 
is  necessary  in  any  navy.  In  an  infant  navy  it  is  most  impera- 
tiye,  and  may  be  enforced  by  punishments  which,  in  older 
navies,  would  be  cruelly  severe.  The  victory  is  a  great  one, 
and  sorely  needed,  and  whatever  has  helped  to  secure  it  is 
right.  The  taunts  and  insolence  of  the  French  have  become 
unbearable.  American  seamen  have  been  nicknamed  ^' John 
Adams's  jackasses."  Yictor  Hugues  has  often  been  heard  to 
say  that  he  would  fit  out  a  twenty-gun  ship  to  take  the  three 
American  frigates,  and  a  cock-boat  to  bring  in  the  rest  of  the 
fleet.t  Henceforth  a  different  language  will  be  heard.  No 
man  who  is  not  a  Jacobin  and  a  hireling  of  the  five-headed 
monster  of  France  will  ever  speak  the  name  of  Truxton  with- 
out feelings  of  joy  and  words  of  praise.  The  merchant,  in 
particular,  should  be  well  pleased.  For  now  the  ruinous  rates 
of  underwriting  will  go  down,  and  their  ships  again  be  safe  on 
the  Spanish  main.  And  they  were  well  pleased.  Not  a  sea- 
port along  the  whole  New  England  coast  but  received  the 
welcome  news  with  rejoicings,  and  sent  out  snows  or  sloops  to 
trade  with  the  Antilles.  At  Boston  the  Federalists  were  most 
joyful,  and  gave  vent  to  their  feelings  in  a  way  quite  their 

*  Aurora,  Maroh  16, 1799.  t  Speototor,  March  20, 1799. 
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own.  They  fixed  upon  the  fourth  Saturday  in  March  for  the 
celebration  of  the  victory,  and  urged  all  true  Federalists  to  bo 
in  State  street  at  one  o'clock  on  that  day.  There,  when  salnMs 
had  been  fired  from  Copps  Hill,  from  Fort  Hill,  from  Liberty 
Square,  and  the  armed  ships  in  the  harbor,  they 
given  signal,  to  join  in  three  tremendous  cheers  for  Tmxtuaj,] 
for  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Oonstellation,  and  for 
cesBes  of  the  "  wooden  walls  of  America."  *  Three  such  cheera 
had  never  before  been  given  and  have  never  since  been  heard 
in  the  streets  of  Boston. 

The  behavior  of  the  officers  of  the  navy  was  still  a  subject 
for  reproach  among  Eepublicans,  when  new  cause  for  complain! 
was  given  by  the  officers  of  the  Pennsylvania  mihtia.  Early 
in  January,  1799,  the  Federal  Government  had  began  to 
the  direct  tax  laid  by  Congrese  in  July,  1798,  The  amount 
was  two  millions  of  dollars  j  the  quota  of  Pennsylvania,  two 
hundred  and  tliirty-seven  thousand,  and  the  proj>er^  taxed 
lands,  houseB,  and  negro  slaves.  In  Pennsylvaiiia  there  were 
but  seventeen  hundred  slaves,  and  there  the  tax  fell  chiefly  on 
houses  and  lands.f  The  value  of  land  was  found  out  in  the 
osual  way.  But  the  worth  of  each  house  was  determined  by 
counting  the  number  and  measuring  the  size  of  the  windows 
it  contained.  To  those  who  knew  the  law  this  method  of  assess- 
ing seemed  an  easy  and  a  good  one.  Those  who  were  assessed, 
however,  knew  nothing  of  the  law.  Many  a  farmer  gained  hia 
first  infonnation  regarding  it  from  the  assessor,  who,  note-book 
and  measure  in  hand,  stood  at  his  door  to  take  the  rates.  After 
each  a  man  beheld  the  official  walk  roimd  his  house,  count 
every  window,  and  carefully  measure  its  size,  no  explanations, 
however  lucid,  no  assurances,  however  solemn,  could  persuade 
him  that  lie  was  not  about  to  pay  a  tax  on  windows,  which, 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  hearth-tax,  was,  to  his  mind, 
the  most  detestable  that  conld  be  laid.  Yet  no  serious  oppo- 
sition was  made  to  the  assessors  till  they  reached  the  most  east- 
ern counties  in  the  State.  These  lay  between  the  mountains 
and  the  Delaware,  and  contained,  in  a  political  sense,  the  beet- 
informed  people  in  the  State.     Access  to  Philadelphia  waa 

*  UueacliuBetts  Merciuj,  Uftrcb  26,  1799.    Colmnbian  Centinel,  lUrcb  St, 
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easy.  The  Aurora  circulated  freely  in  each  of  them,  and  not 
one  but  contained  some  great  town  where,  at  least  once  a  week, 
was  printed  a  newspaper  devoted  to  the  Eepublican  cause. 
They  were  strongly  Eepublican,  and  the  Republicans  were 
fully  determined  that  the  direct  tax  should  not  be  gathered. 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  judges  and  the  assessors  sought  to  ex- 
plain the  law.  The  people  would  not  hear  them,  turned  the 
court-room  into  a  bedlam,  and  the  tavern-meetings  of  the  asses- 
sors into  scenes  of  riot  and  strife.  The  official  was  jostled, 
struck,  and  called  a  "  stampler  "  and  a  rogue ;  cries  of  Schlaget ! 
Schlagett  raised;  Adams  and  the  Constitution  damned,  and 
Jefferson  and  hberty  loudly  cheered.  When  an  assessor  at- 
tempted to  take  the  rates,  the  women  railed  at  him,  set  the 
dogs  on  him,  and  threw  down  scalding  water  on  his  head  as  he 
attempted  to  measure  the  windows.  The  men  threatened  to 
shoot  him  in  the  legs.  In  despair,  the  officials  went  back  to 
Quakertown,  in  Bucks  county,  where,  on  the  fourth  of  March, 
a  meeting  of  all  concerned  in  rate-taking  was  held.  No  one 
was  willing  to  go  to  the  troubled  district  alone.  They  deter- 
mined, therefore,  to  send  three,  and  to  begin  the  work  of  as- 
sessing at  a  small  village  near  by.  The  farmers,  when  they 
heard  this,  were  more  angry  than  ever.  The  militia  company 
gathered,  and,  increasing  as  it  went,  set  off  for  MiKord  with  all 
speed.  But  the  assessors  were  not  to  be  found.  They  were 
busy  just  without  the  town,  and,  having  measured  the  windows 
of  fifty  houses,  returned  to  the  tavern  to  dine.  As  they  sat  at 
dinner,  John  Fries  entered  the  room  and  forbade  them  to  go 
on  taking  the  rates. 

John  Fries  was  a  farmer's  son.  He  began  life  as  a  cooper's 
apprentice,  joined  the  army,  saw  some  service  in  the  miUtia, 
went  out  with  the  troops  to  put  down  the  Whiskey  Insurrec- 
tion, and  was  now  travelling  up  and  down  the  country  as  a 
vendue-crier,  or  auctioneer.  No  man  in  all  his  region  was  bet- 
ter known.  The  sight  of  him  as,  with  his  dog  Whiskey  at  his 
feet,  he  stood  upon  the  tail  of  a  cart  or  the  bottom  of  an  up- 
turned  barrel  ringing  his  bell,  and  caUing,  in  a  strange  mixture 
of  English  and  German,  for  a  bid  on  an  iron  spoon  or  an 
ancient  lamp,  was  famihar  to  the  people  of  every  town.  The 
delight  of  the  people  was  to  attend  vendues.    To  be  able  to  call 


by  name  each  one  of  the  crowd  who  heard  him  was  the  delight  1 
of  everj  vendue-crier,  and  in  this  Fries  seems  to  have  been 
most  expert.  Keen,  shrewd,  glib  of  tougue,  he  hold  over  those 
whose  names  and  faces  he  remembered  that  kind  of  inflnenoe 
which  comes  by  talk,  and  not  by  deed.  He  was  just  the  man 
to  foment  a  riot  or  head  a  mob,  and  he  soon  did  both.  No  one 
was  BO  loud  as  he  in  denouncing  and  misconstruing  the  object 
of  the  direct  tax.  He  had  sat  in  twenty  taverns,  and  poured 
out,  through  the  cloud  of  tobacco-emoke  that  filled  the  room, 
arguments  which,  to  the  boors  who  heard  him,  seemed  con- 
clusive, and  not  to  be  gainsaid.  When,  therefore,  anger  drove 
them  to  action,  they,  with  one  accord,  bade  Fries  take  the 
lead. 

To  his  commands  and  threats,  however,  the  aseeasors  were 
deaf.  They  finished  their  dinner,  and  went  on  aseeesing  till 
the  aun  set.  Then,  as  they  turned  into  a  narrow  lane  to  make 
the  last  measurements  of  the  day,  a  great  shout  rose  behind 
them.  Fries  and  four  companions  were  in  hot  pursuit.  The 
officials  escaped.  But  as  they  rode  into  Quakertown  they 
found  it  in  possession  of  the  militia  company  and  a  mob.  Two  . 
of  the  three  assessors  were  taken.  I 

While  these  things  were  going  on  in  the  county  of  Bucks,    ' 
the  United  States  Marshal  was  busy  in  the  county  of  Lehigh 
serving  warrants  and  making  arrests.     The  State  conrta  bad 
attempted  to  deal  with  the  offenders.     But  the  officers  who 
bore  the  subpoenas  wltc  mocked  and  driven  away.     The  Dis- 
trict Attorney  thereupon  applied  to  the  Federal  eotirta,  wai^ 
rants  were  issued,  and,  on  the  second  of  March,  the  Marshal   . 
reached  Nazareth  and  began  to  make  arrests.     The  prifloners  i 
were  sent  to  Bethlehem.  I 

The  arrests  made  by  the  Marshal  set  the  counties  all  aflame.  ' 
No  such  excitement  had  been  known  in  the  region  since  the 
days  when  the  Yankees  and  the  Pennymitee  contended  for  tiie 
maflt«ry  of  Wyoming.  The  winter  was  over.  But  the  spring 
was  cold,  and  hundreds  of  men  who,  a  few  weeks  later,  were 
busy  ploughing  and  harrowing  and  sowing  seed,  were  then  in 
idleness,  haunting  taverns,  and  uttering  threats  agmnst  the 
etamplers  and  the  tax.  Hearing  what  was  going  on  in  Lehigh^ 
they  vowed  openly  that  the  captivefl  should  be  set  free.    Bos- 
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ners  were  sent  out.  Word  was  passed  from  man  to  man,  and, 
eiarlj  on  the  morning  of  March  seventh,  scores  of  men  were 
on  their  way  to  the  place  of  meeting.  The  rendezvons  was  a 
tavern  on  the  Bethlehem  road,  not  far  from  the  spot  on  which 
whoever  stands  is  at  once  in  the  f  onr  counties  of  Montgomery, 
Lehigh,  Bucks,  and  Berks.  Fries  was  quickly  chosen  leader, 
and  the  mob,  accompanied  by  some  miUtia,  began  the  march 
for  Bethlehem.  As  they  neared  the  bridge  across  the  Lehigh 
they  came  up  with  another  band  bent  upon  the  same  errand, 
joined  forces  and  entered  the  town  together.  Some  of  the 
prisoners  had  been  released  on  parole.  The  rest,  guarded  by 
the  Marshal  and  a  small  posse,  were  shut  up  in  a  little  room  in 
the  old  Sun  Tavern.  The  Marshal  was  commanded  to  set 
them  free.  The  posse  were  warned  that,  if  they  made  the 
least  resistance,  the  town  should  be  burned  to  the  ground. 
Besistance  was  useless.  A  few  moments  sufficed  for  the  riot- 
ers to  mount  the  stairs,  break  open  the  door,  and  bring  out  the 
prisoners. 

The  Government  grew  alarmed,  summoned  the  rioters  to 
disperse,  ordered  the  militia  to  be  in  readiness,  and  finally  to 
march.  As  they  entered  the  disaffected  counties  the  officer  in 
command  issued  an  address.  He  explained  the  tax,  the  right 
of  Congress  under  the  Constitution  to  lay  the  tax,  and  told 
them,  what  many  of  them  were  amazed  to  hear,  that  they  had 
been  engaged  in  acts  of  treason  and  rebellion.  A  minister 
named  Helmuth,  who  claimed  to  have  some  influence  over  the 
people,  addressed  them  in  an  open  letter.  Then  the  arrests 
began.  Parties  of  foot  and  horse  scoured  the  country  in  search 
of  every  man  who,  by  withstanding  the  assessors,  or  joining  in 
the  majx^  to  Bethlehem,  had  made  himself  conspicuous  in  the 
revolt. 

Fries  was  the  man  most  sought,  and  when  found  was 
mounted  on  a  barrel,  with  a  bell  in  one  hand  and  an  article  of 
household  furniture  in  the  other,  holding  vendue.  So  intent 
was  he  on  his  business,  and  the  crowd  upon  his  jest  and  wit, 
that  the  troops  were  upon  him  before  their  approach  was 
known.  At  the  first  cry  of  "  The  soldiers !  the  soldiers ! "  Fries 
leaped  to  the  ground,  fled  away  on  foot  to  a  neighboring 
swamp,  and  crouched  down  in  the  briers.    He  was  taken,  twice 
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tried  for  treason,  and,  with  two  othere,  sentenced  to  be  banged. 
Indeed,  the  Friday  for  the  hanging  was  named,  and  the  poBse 
to  assist  the  Sheriff  was  summoned,  when  a  pardon  from  the 
President  made  Fries  a  free  man.* 

The  retmn  of  the  troops  to  their  homes  was  qnickly  fol- 
lowed by  shocking  stories  of  their  brutality  and  their  disregard 
for  law.  The  Reading  Adier  made  the  charges.  The  Auro- 
ra had  them  translated  and  spread  far  and  wide.  While  the 
militia  were  hnrrying  into  Northampton  and  Bucks,  some 
troops  of  Lancaster  horse  halted  at  Reading  to  await  orders  to 
march.  Discipline  was  lax.  Party  spirit  was  higli,  and  the 
troopers  amused  themselves  cntting  down  the  "sedition-poles" 
which  the  farmers  and  innkeepers  had  put  up.  Hearing  that 
a  new  one  had  been  erected  with  great  pomp  at  a  neighboring 
village,  some  eight  or  nine  soldiers,  without  orders  and  without 
leave,  went  to  cut  it  down.  They  foimd  the  pole  guaixled,  and 
wisely  came  back  to  camp.  After  the  troops  left  Reading,  the 
editor  of  the  Adler  denounced  them  in  strong  terms.  They 
were  cannibals.  They  were  banditti.  They  had  been  seen 
whipping  ctjdren  and  assaulting  women  with  pistols  and 
drawn  swords.  Indignant  at  this  abuse,  a  dozen  of  militia  on 
their  return  called  on  the  editor  and  demanded  to  know  the 
author's  name.  The  editor  owned  that  part  of  the  article  was 
his  work.  Thereupon  be  was  seized,  dragged  to  the  market- 
place, and  given  six  lashes  on  the  back  by  the  trumpeter. 

This  shameful  act  was  promptly  reported  to  the  officer  in 
command.  The  men,  he  thought,  were  clearly  deserving  of 
punishment.  If,  however,  they  were  court-martialed  and  tried 
at  the  drum-head,  the  troops  would  be  detained  at  Reading, 
and  the  State  put  to  great  cost.  A  civil  trial  would  be  cheaper. 
He  commanded  them  to  go  before  the  county  judge  and  ^ve 
themselves  up  for  trial.  They  obeyed,  and  were  at  once  bailed 
ont 

The  story  which  the  editor  told  was  very  different.  The 
mamelnkes,  the  janizaries,  the  scafEold-pole  hewers,  had,  he 
protested,  dragged  him  from  bis  office  to  the  market-place, 
sentenced  him  to  receive  twenty  laslies  on  the  Iwire  back,  and 

*  Itenjumin  Rush  vaa  to  bate  been  one  of  ihe  posse,  nnd  hia  Hammoiia  to  kt 
tend  U  bUII  pteeorvcd  In  the  Buah  HonttBoripta  at  tlie  Philtdclpbla  Ubnirj. 
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had  ^ven  six  when  some  Philadelphia  troops  put  an  end  to 
their  sport.^  Just  as  emel  was  the  treatment  of  the  prisoners. 
Loaded  with  irons,  they  were  driven  like  cattle  over  long  dis- 
tances by  day,  and  huddled  at  night  into  bams  and  damp  cel- 
lars. Their  friends  were  denied  them.  Not  only  the  com- 
forts, but  the  necessaries  of  life  were  cut  oflE.  They  lay  on  the 
wet  ground.  They  ate  bad  food.  Some  had  their  wrists  cut 
to  the  bone  by  the  handcufis.  Handkerchiefs,  which  others 
put  under  their  irons,  were  rudely  torn  away  by  the  soldiers. 
One  officer  declared  that  he  stopped  at  a  smithy  where  the 
handcuffs  were  making,  weighed  a  pair,  and  saw  the  beam  tip 
at  seventeen  pounds.  All  these  charges  were  denied.  But 
each  time  they  were  denied  a  repetition  was  made  in  language 
more  positive  and  abusive  than  before.  The  outrages  had  been 
committed,  and  the  people  must  expect  more  of  them.  They 
were  a  sure  way  to  Federal  favor.  The  ruffian  who  beat  down 
Mr.  Bache  on  the  deck  of  the  frigate  United  States  had  been 
sent  with  a  confidential  message  to  a  foreign  court.  The  offi- 
cers who  commanded  the  mamelukes  on  their  late  expedition 
would  undoubtedly  expect  speedy  promotion.!  Weary  of  this 
abuse,  a  number  of  the  militiamen,  one  afternoon  in  May,  wait- 
ed on  the  editor  of  the  Aurora.  An  apology  was  demanded. 
Mr.  Duane  refused.  He  was  then  seized,  dragged  down  stairs, 
and  flogged  in  the  street,  j: 

The  man  who,  when  they  had  finished,  rose  from  the  gutter 
sore,  dishevelled,  and  half  mad  with  rage,  deserves  no  mean 
place  among  the  founders  of  the  Kepublican  party,  for  to  him, 
more  than  to  any  other  man  then  living,  Thomas  Jefferson 
owed  his  election  to  the  Presidency.  William  Duane  was  a 
native  American  of  Irish  extraction,  and  was  bom  not  far  from 
Lake  Champlain,  in  New  York.  Before  he  was  seven  his 
father  died,  and  lus  mother  then  brought  him  to  Philadelphia, 
and  finally  to  Clonmel,  in  Ireland,  where  she  had  herself  lived 
when  a  girl.  Narrow-minded  and  rich,  possessed  with  the 
idea  that  idleness  was  honorable  and  work  disgraceful,  she  suf- 
fered the  Doy  to  grow  up  in  those  ways  in  which  many  a  fine 
lad  has  gone  to  ruin.    But  William  was  not  to  be  spoiled,  ao- 

*  Reading  Adier,  April  28,  1799.        X  ^^id.,  May  16,  1799. 

t  Aurora,  May  16, 1799.  •  Jbid,,  May  18, 14,  April  27»  80, 1799. 
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quired  a  fondness  for  books,  read  eome,  and  dabbled,  ODe  aftar 
another,  in  a  dozen  trades,  of  wliieh  he  liked  watch-making 
beet.  At  nineteen  he  married  a  Presbyterian  against  his 
mother's  wish,  and  the  foolish  woman  threw  him  off.  For  a 
while  he  earned  a  living  setting  type,  and  then  departed  for 
India  to  seek  wealth,  gained  a  competence,  and,  at  Calcatta, 
established  a  newspaper  which  he  called  The  World.  Though 
Ihiane  was  born  in  America,  his  heart  and  his  blood  were 
Irish,  and,  being  Irish,  he  felt  toward  Englishmen  and  Eng- 
lish mle  that  implacable  hatred  which  in  Iriah-AmerieanB, 
even  in  the  third  generation,  has  not  died  away. 

It  was  no  more  than  natural,  therefore,  that  he  should  soon  be  1 
embroiled  with  Government,  and  Government  at  Calcutta  watl 
represented  by  the  person  of  Sir  John  Shore.     Macaulaj  hait 
described  Shore  as  "  a  man  of  whose  integrity,  humanity,  and*! 
honor  it  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly."     This  praise  may, 
in  general,  be  deserved,  but  it  is  certain  that  toward  Duane 
the  conduct  of  Shore  was  in  no  wise  honorable.    Shore  invited 
the  editor  to  dinner,  but,  as  Duane  drew  near  the  house,  a 
band  of  sepoys  seized  him  and  hurried  him  to  a  merchantman, 
which,  in  a  few  hours,  sailed  for  England.     To  a  native  of 
Bengal  this  act  may  seem  admirable ;  but,  for  having  planned 
it.  Sir  John  ought  to  be  forever  infamous  among  men. 

Onee  in  England,  Duane  sought  relief  of  the  East  India  I 
Company.     The  company  sent  him  to  Parliament,  and  Parlia- 1 
mont  sent  him  back  to  the  company,  for  few  Englishmen  of  f 
that  day  cared  what  iniquity  was  done  in  India.     An  uncle  ad-  J 
vised  him  to  study  law,  and  he  seems  to  have  thought  serioua- 
ly  of  doing  so,  till  he  read  a  silly  book  called  "  The  Quibblee 
of  the  Law,"  which  disgusted  him  with  the  whole  profession.  ' 
His  true  calling  was  journalism,  and  to  this  he  drifted  back, 
becoming  first  Parliamentary  reporter  and  then  editor  of  the 
General  Advertiser,  a  newspaper  which  atUl  exists,  and  is  now 
known  all  over  the    English-speaking  world  as  the  London 
Times.      In   1795   Duane  returned  to  America   and   became 
a  contributor  to  tlie  Aurora.     Whenever  Bache  was  sick  or 
away,  Duane  acted  as  what  would  now  be  called  editor.    When  J 
Bache  died,  Duane  managisd  the  Aurora  in  the  name  of  the  1 
heirs.     Such  was  his  occupation  when,  in  Jfay,  1799,  a  baiui.J 
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of  militia,  led  on  by  the  son  of  Judge  Thomas  M'Eean,  beat 
him  in  the  public  street. 

The  beating  became,  in  time,  the  subject  of  a  long  and 
bitter  poem.  An  allusion  in  the  verses  to  plots,  "  conspiracies, 
and  tales  of  a  tub,"  reminded  the  Federalists  of  some  recent 
events  of  which  they  ought  to  have  been  ashamed.^  During 
the  month  of  February  the  Governor  of  South  Carolina  was 
informed  by  the  Department  of  State  that  a  conspiracy  was  on 
foot.  Four  persons  had  embarked  from  Hamburg,  as  agents  of 
the  Directory  of  France,  armed  with  papers  and  dispatcheB 
hostile  to  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  States.  Their  names 
were  given,  the  vessel  and  their  passports  described,  and  the 
papers,  it  was  stated,  would  be  found  hidden  in  the  false  hot* 
toms  of  two  tubs.  As  the  ship  was  cleared  for  Charleston,  the 
boarding  officer  of  that  port  was  bidden  to  give  early  notice  of 
the  arrival  of  every  foreign  craft.  On  the  twenty-first  of  the 
month  he  announced  the  arrival  of  the  Minerva,  one  hundred 
and  nineteen  days  from  Hamburg,  with  five  passengers  on 
board.  She  was  the  expected  packet.  The  collector  and  the 
naval  officer  were  soon  on  her  deck,  seized  four  men  and  a 
woman,  found  the  tubs  concealed  in  the  cabin,  knocked  out 
the  false  bottoms,  and  carried  off  the  documents  they  contained. 
Then  the  absurdity  of  the  afiair  came  out.  The  men  were  not 
conspirators,  the  woman  was  not  a  spy.  The  papers  were  not 
of  the  kind  that  come  from  Departments  of  State.  The  Re- 
publicans in  exultation  declared  the  tubs  were  trunks  of  cloth- 
ing, and  the  papers  billets-doicx ;  that  the  woman  was  a  French 
girl  who  had  lost,  in  the  company  of  the  X.,  T.,  Z.  ambassadors, 
what  she  ought  to  have  held  most  dear,  and  that  she  had  in- 
duced the  captain  of  the  Minerva  to  bring  her  over  to  America 
to  seek  redress.f 

So  absurd  an  ending  to  so  promising  a  plot  should  have 
made  men  careful.     But  it  did  not,  and  what  seemed  a  new 

conspiracy  was  soon  unearthed  at  Philadelphia.     Toward  the 

■  i  .1  i— ^ 

*  The  lines  were : 

"  Here  we*re  humbuggM  with  foreign  alarms, 
Conspiracies,  tales  of  a  tub,  sirs, 
While  the  volunteers  swagger  in  arms, 
And  take  from  the  unarmed  their  grub,  iin.** 
t  Aurora,  Earch  7,  1799. 
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close  of  April  the  Mayor  was  infonned  that  a  tailor  on  Spmca 
street  waa  imusnally  buay.  His  shop  was  full  of  women,  cut- 
ting and  baeting  and  sewing  clothes,  while  great  piles  of  what 
eeemcd  to  be  umfornos  lay  about  the  tloor.  The  tailor  and  liia 
women  were  instantly  arrested,  the  shop  searched,  and  hi 
dreds  of  suits  of  strange-looking  coats  and  panta  were 
The  jackets  were  blue,  the  breeches  had  no  buttons  at 
knees,  and  the  calico  shirts  no  collars  at  tlio  neck.  They  were 
clearly  for  Frenchmen.  The  tailor  confessed  that  a  French- 
man had  ordered  them.  Might  he  not  be  enlisting  troops  for 
a  descent  on  Louisiana,  or  organizing  an  expedition  like  that 
proposed  by  Blount  ?  Nay,  could  any  man  say  he  was  not  at 
the  head  of  a  desperate  band  sworn  to  bum  and  sack  the  city, 
or  murder  Mr.  Adams  if  he  carried  the  election  of  18001 
Providence  had  once  more  interiJosed  to  save  the  country  from 
the  power  of  the  all-destroying  tQonster,  But  not  a  day,  not 
an  hour,  not  a  moment,  should  be  lost  in  pursuing  the  only 
measure  which  a  regard  for  self-preservation  admits.  The 
President  should  instantly  be  asked  to  put  into  force  that  lav 
which  provides  for  the  puuishmeut  of  the  injuries  aliens  do 
people  of  the  United  States.f  Ton  of  the  conspirators 
hurried  to  the  jail.  A  search  for  the  French  agent  began. 
When  arrested,  he  drew  from  a  pocket  an  order  to  procure  the 
nniforms,  signed  by  Toussaint,  and  countersigned  by  the  late 
Oonsul-General  of  the  United  States.  The  mysterious  jackets, 
shirts,  and  pants  were  to  clothe  the  negro  soldiers  in  the  anny 
of  Toussaint  L'Ouverture. 

This  plot  exploded,  the  Federaliste  soon  gave  a  new  reastn 
for  fearing  and  hating  the  French.  The  ship  Ocean,  they 
dared,  had  been  captured  and  every  soul  ou  board  put  _ 
death.  :^  No  sucli  massacre  took  place.  Yet  the  story  wae 
firmly  believed,  and  cited  in  half  the  Fast- Day  sermons  of  the 
year  as  one  of  a  long  list  of  infamous  deeds  done  by  the  French- 
No  man  who  preached  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  April  could  have 
been  more  positive  in  his  assertion  than  Jedidiah  Morse,  and 
any  assertion  Dr.  Morse  chose  to  make  was  sure  to  be  gen- 
~  I  church  at  Charleeto' 


t  law  ^_ 
otha^l 
weiq^^l 
Dealt.  ^" 


son  ^m 


erally  accepted. 


1  pastor 


•  Aurora,  April  30.  1789, 

t  Independent  CbronicU,  Uaj  i,  1199. 
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Massachusetts,  had  acquired  renown  as  a  writer  of  books,  and 
is  now  chiefly  remembered  as  the  father  of  the  man  who,  in 
our  own  time,  brought  the  telegraph  into  use.  The  subject  of 
his  sermon  was  the  present  dangers  and  consequent  duties  of 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  no  dangers  seemed  so 
near  and  dreadful  to  him  as  those  arising  from  the  machina- 
tions of  the  French.  A  year  before,  on  a  like  occasion,  he 
hinted  from  the  pulpit  that  secret  societies,  set  up  by  French- 
men and  holding  principles  ruinous  to  religion,  had  long  ex- 
isted in  the  United  States.*  He  now  assured  his  congregation 
that  he  held  in  his  hand  the  proof  of  their  existence.  So  com- 
plete was  his  information  that  he  could  give  the  names,  the 
ages,  the  places  of  birth  of  a  hundred  members  of  a  Society  of 
lUumihati,  or  lUuminers,  founded  in  Virginia  by  the  Grand 
Orient  of  France.  Another  was  in  New  York.  Fourteen 
more  were  scattered  over  the  United  States.  Having  despoiled, 
imprisoned,  and  banished  the  clergy  of  France,  these  men  were 
attempting  to  despoil,  imprison,  and  banish  the  clergy  of  Amer- 
ica. And  why  ?  What  had  the  ministers  done  i  They  had 
dared  to  meddle  in  politics.  The  preacher  then  held  up  to  his 
congregation  the  evils  that  would  speedily  come  upon  the 
country  if  the  ministry  were  overthrown.t 

The  sermon  was  thought  an  excellent  one,  and  immediately 
came  out  in  print.  At  the  end  was  an  array  of  French  and 
English  documents  written  in  a  strange  jargon,  and  adorned 
with  huge  seals  made  up  of  columns,  cross-bones,  and  skulls. 
The  appearance  of  so  unusual  a  pamphlet  was  noticed  at  once. 
Every  man  who  dreaded  the  French,  who  supported  the  Gov- 
ernment, who  looked  up  with  respect  to  Jedediah  Morse,  or 
felt  a  superstitious  dread  at  the  sight  of  cross-bones  and  skulls, 
now  pronounced  the  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  Uluminati 

to  be  complete.    The  Bepublicans  received  the  pamphlet  with 

'■         — - — — — — I 

*  Dr.  Dwight,  in  his  fourth  of  July  oration,  1798,  made  a  more  positive  state- 
ment still.  "  niuminism/'  said  he,  "  exists  in  this  country,  and  the  impious  mock- 
ery of  the  Sacramental  Supper,  described  by  Mr.  Robinson,  has  been  acted  here.*' 
Mr.  Robinson's  description  may  be  found  in  Proofs  of  a  Conspiracy,  pp.  137, 188, 
Philadelphia  edition. 

f  A  Sermon,  exhibiting  the  Present  Dangers  and  Ck)nsequent  Duties  of  the  Clti- 
lens  of  the  United  States  of  America,  delivered  at  Gharlestown,  April  26, 1799^ 
the  day  of  National  Fast     Jedidiah  Morse. 
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doision.  The  sanwoTtbejdedued,  WW  aoo&er  Federal  alana 
belL  Tabs,  tailors,  and  ocem  numic/OB  bad  been  tried  and 
&3ed.  The  Atmt  was  now,  Dlinnimai !  Tfais  time  the  Freoefa 
were  soret;  eoado^  Nay,  they  wwe  here,  and  w«re  about  to 
cot  off  every  Cbiwtian'B  bead,  turn  the  Old  Sooth  into  &  riding- 
tchool,  Aet  ChartestO'vn  meetiog-hoose  oq  Sre,  and,  if  the  Old 
Xorth  were  rebuilt,  redaoe  it  to  firewood.  Ths  doii«,  the 
dergj*  were  to  be  tnroed  ottt,  Nebodudnenar^ike^  to  graze.* 
The  most  eeriotta  reply  was  a  long  eoonterefaarge  ^t  the  inin- 
istry  itself  was  nhuninatedt 

A  stateroent,  wrote  the  pamphleteer,  has  been  made  that 
there  are  amongst  ob  societies  bent  npon  the  min  of  govern- 
ment and  religion  in  the  United  States.  The  charge  is  trae. 
They  exist  in  New  England.  Ent  the  members  are  not  French- 
men ;  they  are  divines.  Under  the  name  of  ministers'  meetings 
these  clnbs  are  well  known  to  every  one.  Ent  the  work  they 
do  ia  BO  like  that  done  by  the  Bocieties  in  Europe  that  the^. 
name  should  be  the  New  England  Ulnminati.  Bellamy 
Goodrich  and  Williamfl  formed  them  while  the  States  \ 
Btill  colonies  nnder  English  mle.  At  the  bidding  of  these  men 
the  clergy  formed  clubs ;  the  clobs  met  monthly  in  the  varionB 
pariahes  to  which  their  members  belonged,  ate  fine  dinners, 
made  long  prajere,  discnssed  politics,  and  delivered  oratione  on 
tfio  alTairs  of  state.  The  canep  of  their  formation  was  the 
QiicIhic  Bill  securing  toleration  in  Canada,  and  the  petition  of 
the  Episcopalians  that  a  Bishop  might  be  sent  to  preside  over 
the  colonial  church.  Btit  they  were  foiled.  The  Episcopa- 
lians in  good  time  secured  a  Bishop.  The  Constitntion  gave 
toleration  to  all  men.  Then,  for  a  while,  the  Illuminated  New 
England  clubfl  languished.  The  French  Revolution  aroused 
them  to  increiued  activity.  Tlie  sermons,  the  prayers,  the  let- 
ters, the  talk  of  members,  favored  French  affaire.  The  colleges 
wore  taken  into  the  confidence  of  the  Illuminati,  and  teachers 
and  pnpils  were  soon  proclaiming  French  principles  over  ths 


"  Aiiropt,  June  H,  1799.     lodfpendenl  Cbraniclc. 

t  A  VIEW  of  the  Nor  Eti|;tnii(l  Illuminati,  wbo  arc  indcfMlgablj  eBjta^  la 
dMlroylng  the  Rrllglon  and  tlorerJimBnl  of  Ihc  nnilcd  SlflWa,  under  a  fcif^ied 
Rngkrd  for  their  Htttety,  and  under  id  impious  Abuse  of  Tree  Bellgion.  Pbiladel- 
phU,  1799. 
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whole  land.  They  were  not  sincere.  Never  for  a  moment  did 
they  honestly  uphold  the  Rights  of  Man.  Power  and  influence 
were  all  they  wanted.  And  having  gained  power  and  influence, 
the  lUuminati  threw  aside  the  mask  and  stood  forth  as  of  old. 
One  by  one  the  ministers  owned  they  were  ashamed  of  their 
late  doings.  French  politics  were  attacked.  The  rights  of 
man  were  attacked,  liberty  of  thought  and  speech  were  attacked, 
and  the  country  made  to  resound  with  alarms.  They  would 
have  no  education  save  such  as  they  gave.  Immediately  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  frustrate  the  law  giving  the  proceeds  of 
land  sales  to  schools.  They  would  have  no  political  opinions 
save  such  as  they  approved.  Immediately  a  sedition  law  was 
passed.  These  were  the  men  the  country  had  to  fear ;  not  a 
French  harlot  with  her  tubs,  and  a  Philadelphia  tailor  with  his 
French  soldier-clothes.  In  New  England  were  the  true  Ulu- 
minati,  destroying  the  principles  of  free  government,  and  over- 
turning the  altars  of  every  church  but  their  own. 

To  hide  this  purpose,  the  British  faction  raised  the  clamor 
about  plots,  clews,  conspiracies,  and  French  Illuminati.  All 
this  was  to  divert  public  attention.  And  while  public  atten- 
tion was  fixed  on  the  phantom  emissaries  of  France,  the  num- 
ber of  real  British  emissaries  was  daily  increasing.  Has  not, 
it  was  aaked,  has  not  a  new  political  Porcupine,  under  the 
name  of  Anthony  Pasquin,  set  up  a  newspaper  at  New  York  t 
Has  not  a  new  British  Envoy  Extraordinary  been  sent  over  to 
help  Mr.  Liston  destroy  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  United 
States  ?  The  administration  is  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  the  most 
stupid  and  imbecile  of  British  kings.  The  people  are  told  that 
unless  they  keep  up  a  standing  army  and  a  standing  navy,  pay 
local  taxes,  and  roll  up  a  huge  debt,  the  French  will  surely 
overrun  the  land.  There  will  be  enacted  all  the  imaginary 
horrors  described  in  "The  Cannibal's  Progress"  and  "The 
Bloody  Buoy."  Do  we  hear  anything  of  what  the  British  did 
when  they  overran  the  land  ?  Of  the  burning  of  New  Lon- 
don, of  the  prison-ships  in  New  York  bay  ?  Of  the  brutality 
of  the  Hessians  at  Hopewell  and  Maidenhead?  How  they 
beat  men  and  assaulted  women,  and  destroyed  property,  and 
sacked  the  church  at  Pennington,  in  New  Jersey,  breaking  up 
the  marble  communion-table,  and  turning  the  pulpit  into  a 
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neeeaBary  T  *  Nodiing  is  and  of  all  iheaa  tfain^  because  tbey 
sre  of  Brid^  origiiL  Anr  nKntion  of  titem  would  ofecd  the 
Briciah  Minister,  and  be  would  dedtne  to  asist  the  "n"  Tiot- 
ochj  m  the  nunageiiieac  of  Antencan  a&ira.  Theu  the  hire 
ling  printefB  o£  Fedoilism  would  gec  oo  more  British  gold. 

Nor  are  the  printeis  the  only  men  who  would  loee  their  pay. 
Onr  naval  offieeis  are  Ekelr  soon  to  become  peusioDere  od  the 
British  DAtioa.  Twenty-one  bimdred  pounds,  we  are  told,  bare 
been  raised  in  a  Londou  eoffee-hoose ;  ther  are  to  be  given  to 
Commodore  Traxton  for  the  service  be  did  in  nmning  down 
and  captaring  the  frigate  of  a  nation  with  which  we  are  at 
peace.  The  Cocstitutioa  foritids  any  officer  of  the  United 
States  accepting  a  present  from  a  fomgn  State,  But.  now 
that  the  United  States  have  become  part  of  the  British  Em- 
pire, the  bribe  will  imdoubtedly  be  taken.  Before  the  gammer 
was  over  the  charge  of  British  indaence  and  bribery  was  made 
against  Thomas  Bee,  jndge  of  the  D^rtct  Cotnt  of  South 
Carolina. 

Toward  the  middle  of  Febraary,  1799,  the  schooner  Tan- 
ner'a  Delight  arrived  at  the  harbor  of  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina. She  had  not  been  mimy  days  in  port  when,  at  the  re- 
qnest  of  the  British  Cousnl,  one  of  the  crew  was  seized  aod  .1 
harried  to  the  jail.  He  was  accosed  of  beiog  Thomas  Xash,  M 
British  subject,  and  a  member  of  the  crew  which,  two  yearsa 
before,  matinied  on  the  deck  of  the  frigate  Hermione.  The 
mntiny  took  place  oa  the  twenty-second  of  September,  1797. 
The  officers  were  massacred.  The  frigate  was  captured,  brought 
to  a  Spanish  port,  and  sold  by  the  crew.  In  due  time  a  de- 
mand was  made  for  the  surrender  of  Nash  in  accordance  witi 
the  treaty  of  Amity,  Commerce,  and  Navigation  made  by  Mr. 
Jay.  The  arrest  and  demand  were  grounded  on  the  affidavits 
of  two  men.  One,  a  sailor  before  tlie  mast,  swore  upon  the 
Iloly  Evangelists  that  the  man  called  Nash  came  out  on  the 
Tanner's  Delight,  had  been  heard  at  St.  Domingo  to  own  ha 
was  the  boatswain's  mate  of  the  Hermione,  and  when  deep  in 
bis  cnp8  to  exclaim,  "  Bad  luck  to  her ! "  and  clinch  his  fists. 

The  other,  a  lieutenant  who  had  been  a  midshipman  on  tha 
Hermione,  swore  that  the  prisoner  was  indued  Thomas  Nash, 
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The  prisoner  swore  that  he  was  not,  claimed  to  be  Jonathan 
Bobbins,  of  Danbnry,  in  Connecticut,  declared  he  had  never 
changed  his  allegiance,  but  had  been  pressed  from  the  deck  of 
the  brig  Betsy  by  the  crew  of  the  Hermione.  On  the  frigate 
he  had  been  kept  against  his  will  till  the  crew  rose,  captured 
the  vessel,  and  took  her  to  the  Spanish  port.  In  evidence  of 
citizenship,  he  produced  one  of  those  sworn  papers  which  in 
1795  American  sailors  were  accustomed  to  carry  with  them  as 
proof  that  they  were  not  subjects  of  King  George. 

The  Court  ruled  that  the  man  was  not  Jonathan  Bobbins, 
but  Thomas  Nash.  He  was  surrendered  to  the  British,  tried 
by  court-martial,  convicted,  and  hanged.  At  the  last  moment 
of  his  life  Nash  followed  the  custom  of  the  criminals  of  his 
time,  made  a  confession,  and  owned  that  Ireland  was  his  native 
soil. 

That  any  honest  Bepublican  who  saw  him,  who  heard  his 
brogue,  or  was  capable  of  forming  an  unbiased  opinion  on  the 
evidence  submitted  to  the  Court,  ever  thought  him  other  than 
an  Irishman,  is  impossible  to  believe.  But  whether  the  man 
was  reaUy  Bobbins  or  really  Nash,  the  leaders  and  workers  of 
the  Bepublican  party  cared  nothing.  He  claimed  to  be  an 
American  citizen.  The  Court  gave  him  up  to  Great  Britam, 
and  such  an  opening  for  attack  on  the  Duke  of  Braintree  and 
his  British-paid  hirelings  was  not  to  be  thrown  away.  Poor 
Bobbins,  said  they,  is  no  more.  In  vain  he  pleaded  that  he 
was  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  Ill-fated  man,  to  be  bom 
in  America !  Had  he  been  a  Swede,  or  a  Dane,  or  a  Prussian, 
or  even  a  barbarous  Bussian,  he  would  not  have  been  pressed.* 
To  men  of  republican  principles  his  tragic  end  is  peculiarly 
distressing.  The  simple  assertions  of  a  set  of  British  buUiee 
have  been  believed  rather  than  the  solemn  oath  of  the  injured 
sailor.  The  man  who  does  not  feel  indignant  at  the  fate  of 
Bobbins  is  a  fit  instrument  for  the  hands  of  any  great  villain 
anxious  to  destroy  the  liberty  of  his  country.  He  is  fit  to  be 
an  assassin.  He  is  fit  to  be  a  helot.  Yet  there  are  such  men. 
These  things  cannot  be  too  deeply  considered.  If  British 
oatlis  and  British  money  can  make  American  judges  deliver  a 
fellow-citizen  to  the  fangs  of  tyrants,  they  can  do  anything. 

*  Aurora,  October,  1199. 


Tlie  fate  of  Robbins  to-day  may  be  any  man's  to-morr 
Before  many  days  the  name  of  Isaac  Williams  was  couple! 
with  tliat  of  Robbina  as  uuotber  victim  of  Federal  tyranny. 

Williams  had  been  a  privateereman.  When  the  coiintrjf 
was  in  a  ferment  over  the  proclamation  of  nentrality  and  1 
proceedings  of  Genet,  Wilbams  had  professed  great  sympi 
for  Franco.  Like  scores  of  others,  he  took  out  papers  \ 
French  naturalization,  armed  a  ship,  and  began  to  make  i 
on  every  vessel  that  came  in  bis  way.  His  plundeiings  made 
him  rich,  and  his  riclies  he  brought  to  bis  native  State,  Con- 
necticut, that  he  might  there  enjoy  them.  But  his  deeda 
wore  too  well  known.  He  was  arrcatod  and  tried  at  Hartford, 
Oliver  Ellsworth  was  on  the  bench,  and  told  the  jury  that 
Williams,  despite  French  naturalization  papers,  was  still  a  c 
zen  of  the  United  States,  and  still  subjeet  to  ita  laws. 
man,  by  his  own  will,  could  throw  off  tho  allegiance  which  % 
owed  to  the  land  wherein  he  was  bom.  The  jury  pronoum 
WilUams  guilty  of  a  violation  of  the  treaty  with  England. 
Court  fined  him  and  sent  him  to  jail. 

The  news  of  Isaac  Williams's  pimishment  reached  Phi 
delphia  too  late  to  have  any  influence  on  the  election  to  whl 
all  Republicans  looked  forward  with  great  concern.  Fop  e 
one  knew  that,  whichever  party  carried  Pennsylvania  in  i 
autumn  of  1 799,  that  party  woidd  again  carry  the  State  in  I 
autumn  of  1800. 

A  Governor  was  to  be  chosen.  Mifflin,  who  the  Fedfll 
aUsts  declared  had  lost  the  use  of  half  bis  faculties  by  age  a 
half  by  drink,  had  served  three  terms,  and  could  not,  by  til 
Constitution  of  the  State,  serve  again.  The  Repubhos 
therefore,  nominated  Thomas  McKean.  The  Federalists  ] 
op  James  Ross. 

Tile  election  was  held  on  the  eighth  of  OetoI>er,  and,  whl 
the  polls  closed,  Thomas  McKean  had  carried  the  State. 
campaign  had  been  bitter  and  personal,  and  his  followers  d^ 
termined  to  celebrate  their  success  in  a  fitting  way.  What 
they  called  Republican  festivals  became  the  fashion  of  the 
hour,  and  in  scores  of  towns  cool  October  afternoons  were  set 
apart  for  Repubhcan  rejoicing.     On  them  labor  ceased,  and 

•  Aurora,  October,  J7B». 
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ihe  men  who  had  cast  their  votes  for  Governor  McKean  went 
out  to  the  fields  to  pnt  up  a  liberty-pole,  to  listen  to  orations  on 
the  beauty  of  liberty,  and  drink  toasts  to  the  memory  of  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  and  Benjamin  Franklin  Bache ;  to  the  Sover- 
eignty of  the  People ;  to  Jonathan  Bobbins,  the  martyr,  and 
Thomas  Jefferson,  the  people's  friend;  to  the  heroes  who 
tamed  the  old  British  lion ;  to  the  wish  that  asses'  ears  and 
black  cockades  might  soon  be  synonymous  terms,  and  that 
more  intelligence  might  be  given  to  those  to  whom  a  Demo- 
crat and  a  disorganizer  were  one  and  the  same.^  In  a  few 
towns,  after  nightfall,  bands  of  men  paraded  the  streets  with 
candles  in  their  hands. 

The  eighth  of  October  was  in  many  ways  an  evil  day  for 
the  Federal  cause.  Adams,  on  his  way  from  Braintree,  had 
reached  Trenton  on  the  tenth.  There  he  waited  with  some 
anxiety,  as  the  returns  of  the  election  came  slowly  in.  By  the 
twelfth  all  doubt  was  gone.  He  at  once  summoned  his  Cabinet 
to  meet  him  on  the  evening  of  the  fifteenth.  Ever  since  the 
Senate  confirmed  the  new  envoys  to  France  the  instructions  to 
be  given  them  and  the  time  for  their  departure  had  been  under 
consideration.  The  President  had  solemnly  promised  that,  till 
France  gave  assurance  she  would  receive  them,  they  should  not 
leave  the  United  States.  In  August  the  assurance  came,  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  was  bidden  to  make  ready  the  instruc- 
tions at  once.  When  nearly  ready,  France  was  in  confusion. 
Her  troops  had  been  driven  from  Italy.  The  Archduke  had  tri- 
umphed on  the  Rhine.  Of  the  old  Directory  not  one  remained 
in  office  save  Barras.  The  Cabinet  now  insisted  that  the  mis- 
sion should  be  delayed.  The  pledges  of  Talleyrand  were  not  to 
be  trusted.  The  honor  of  the  country  did  not  permit  of  a 
mission  while  the  infamous  French  decrees  against  American 
commerce  remained  in  force.  It  might  even  come  to  pass 
that  the  next  packet  from  Bordeaux  would  bring  the  news  that 
the  Bourbons  were  again  upon  the  throne.  But  what  con- 
cerned Adams  most  was  the  effect  the  mission  would  have  on 
politics  at  home.  The  ballad-writing,  the  addressing,  the  black 
cockades,  the  bands  of  "  associated  youth,"  the  offers  of  ships, 
and  men  and  arms,  for  which  the  summer  of  1798  is  forever 

*  Aurora,  November  26,  29,  80;  December  6,  9,  12, 1799. 
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memorable  in  oar  annals,  bad  made  the  Federalifits  arrogant 
and  defiant.     They  were  ready  to  resent  most  etrongly  the 
insolence  of  the  French  Repnblic,  and,  if  need  be,  go  to  war. 
Adame,  however,  well  knew  that  every  ontburet  of  popnlar 
paaeion  is  qnicUj  cooled,  and  that,  whatever  at  each  times 
becomes  the  object  of  men's  affection  is  sore  a  little  later  to 
become  the  object  of  their  hate.     Already  thonsandB  of  men 
who,  when  the  Federalists  were  triumphant,  cnreed  France  and 
ahouted  "  Hail,  Columbia"  in  tlie  theatre,  had,  since  the  Alien 
Law  and  the  Sedition  Law,  since  the  bold  resolutions  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Virginia,  and  the  oi>en  insurrection  of  John  Frie^  J 
plucked  up  courage  and  gone  back  to  the  Bepublican  rade;^ 
The  Pennsylvania  election  showed  this  defection  to  have  I 
great ;  and,  io  hope  of  stopping  it,  the  President  determined  1 
that  the  mission  the  Kepnblic^UB  had  so  long  demanded  should  I 
now  depart. 

Toward  midnight  of  the  fifteenth  of  October  the  secreta*  I 
rie«  left  him.  They  had  then  agreed  upon  the  instructions  for  ■ 
the  envoys,  but  as  to  the  time  of  departure  nothing  was  said. 
The  time  Adams  chose  without  their  help,  and,  when  morning  j 
came,  surprised  the  Secretary  of  State  with  a  notice  that  the  ' 
envoys  were  to  hasten  to  Newport,  board  the  fiigate  then  i 
awaiting  them,  and  go  at  once  to  France. 

That  so  grave  a  decision  should  be  made,  and  the  Cabinet 
not  consulted,  was  to  the  mind  of  Pickering  a  slight  not  to 
be  endured.  Woloott  and  M'Henry  shared  the  feeling,  and, 
though  they  kept  their  places,  all  confidence  between  the 
President  and  his  secretaries  ceased.  Their  hufE  did  them 
small  credit.  The  President  was  in  no  sense  bound  to  con- 
sult them.  They  were  his  secretaries,  and  nothing  but  his 
secretaries,  and,  in  seeking  to  assume  the  rights  and  duties 
of  Cabinet  officers,  they  were  foolishly  striving  for  positions 
it  was  never  intended  they  should  fill.  Under  our  form  of 
Gfovemment  there  is  not,  most  happily  and  moat  wisely,  anj 
place  for  so  worthless  a  piece  of  political  machinery  as  s 
Cabinet ;  the  President  has  no  constitutional  advisers,  no  men 
whose  advice  he  is,  under  any  circumstances,  reiinired  to  ask 
and  take,  save  the  senators  of  the  United  States.  Had  Adanu 
consulted  Pickering,  Wolcott,  and  U' Henry,  he  would,  in  real- 
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ity,  have  been  consultiDg  Alexander  Hamilton ;  for  the  gen 
eral,  by  a  fortunate  accident,  was  also  present  at  Trenton,  He 
came,  lie  explained,  to  consult  with  the  Secretary  of  War  on 
the  fnture  disposition  of  the  western  army,  and  for  no  other 
purpose,  a  statement  unquestionably  true.  But  it  is  equally 
true  that,  had  the  President  gathered  his  secretaries  about  him 
and  asked.  Shall  the  envoys  go  or  stay  1  the  secretaries  would 
have  gone  straightway  to  confer  with  Hamilton,  and  woidd  in 
their  decision  have  been  guided  by  their  great  leader's  advice. 
Now,  Adams  detested  Hamilton,  was  sure  the  general  had 
come  to  Trenton  to  manage  the  secretaries,  and,  angry  at  what 
seemed  a  deliberate  attempt  to  thwart  him,  he  took  counsel  of 
no  one,  and  both  the  envoys  departed.  Eumors  of  the  quarrel 
were  soon  whispered  abroad,  but  outwardly  all  was  peace,  and 
the  indignant  officials,  as  was  their  custom,  furnished  informa- 
tion and  suggestions  to  the  President  in  the  preparation  of  his 
speech  to  the  sixth  Congress. 

On  the  roll  of  the  House  appeared  the  names  of  many 
new  members,  for  some  who  had  seats  in  the  last  House  had 
been  sent  to  the  Senate,  and  some  had  not  been  returned  at  alL 
Of  the  new  men,  three  in  time  rose  to  note.  William  Henry 
Harrison  sat  for  the  territory  northwest  of  the  river  Ohio. 
From  Virginia  came  John  Marshall  and  John  Bandolph  of 
Boanoke.  Before  the  third  month  of  the  session  each,  in  his 
own  way,  became  the  object  of  popular  attention. 

The  business  of  answering  the  President's  speech  was  at 
once  given  to  MarshalL  The  speech,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Re- 
publican scribblers,  was  a  poor  affair.  Only  one  grammatical 
error  was  to  be  found  in  it,  and  that,  they  said,  made  the  docu- 
ment a  political  curiosity.  Except  as  a  curiosity  it  had  neither 
interest  nor  value.  The  allusions  to  the  trouble  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  the  renewal  of  trade  with  St.  Domingo,  to  the  quar- 
rel of  the  commissioners  under  Jay's  treaty,  and  to  the  state 
to  which  the  judiciary  system  had  brought  the  country,  were 
pronounced,  guarded,  studied,  pruned.  Did  the  people  need 
John  Adams  to  tell  them  that  "  neither  are  the  laws  properly 
executed,  nor  are  individuals  sufficiently  assured  from  oppres- 
sion "  ?  Did  the  President  think  the  people  knew  nothing  of 
the  cases  of  Williams  and  Bobbins  t    Kor  did  the  Federalists 
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find  it  possible  to  give  the  epeech  more  than  a  cold  approraL 
One  who  well  knew  the  temper  of  his  party  and  the  feeling  of 
tiie  House  declared  that,  in  answeriDg  it,  Mr,  Marshall  had  a 
hard  task  to  perform.  Some  few  Federalists  believed  that  in 
sending  the  new  French  mission  the  President  had  done  well. 
These  men  were  looked  on  as  half -Jacobins  waiting  for  a  good 
opportnnity  to  rat.  The  great  body  of  the  Federalists  ad 
mitted  that  Mr.  Adainfl  had  made  a  grave  mistake.  The  Ko- 
publicane  to  a  man  thought  the  mission  a  good  thing,  and  only 
hoped  it  might  not  be  too  late.  Mr.  Marshall's  work  was 
to  frame  some  answer  which  should  please  all.  As  a  conse- 
quence he  pleased  none.  The  House,  however,  passed  it,  and 
went  Bullenly  after  the  Speaker  to  present  it  to  the  President 
at  his  home. 

And  now  the  House  began  to  prepare  for  work.     The  ] 
Speaker  had  named  all  the  standing  committees.    A  great  nun>  I 
her  of  private  memorials  and  petitions  had  been  presented   i 
The  laUi  members  had  almost  all  come  straggling  in,  when,   ' 
one  morning  after  roll-call,  Marshall  rose  in  hia  place  and  an-  i 
nonnced  to  the  Speaker  that  the  report  which  spread  throngh 
the  city  the  evening  before  was  true.    George  Washington  was 
dead.     The  great  man  had  been  ailing  bnt  a  few  days.     A.  , 
ride  in  the  wet  brought  on  an  inflammation  of  the  windpipe^ 
and  a  disorder  which  would  now  be  called  cederaa.     The  cus- 
tom has  ever  been  that  each  generation  of  physicians  holds  ' 
its  own  theory  of  diseases,  and  has  its  own  sovereign  cure,   i 
Bad  blood  was  then  believed  to  he  the  cause  of  most  mala- 
dies, and  bleeding  a  sure  cure.     This  remedy  was  vigoronsly 
applied  to  Washington,  and  the  patient  was  sjjeedily  blod  to 
death.     He  died  in  his  sixty-eighth  year,  and  in  the  heyday  of 
his  glory  and  his  fame.     Time  has  since  dealt  gently  with  his 
memory,  and  he  has  come  down  to  ns  as  the  greatest  of  all 
leaders  and  the  most  hnmaculate  of  all  men.     No  other  face  is 
eo  familiar  to  ns.     His  name  is  written  all  over  the  map  of  our 
country.    We  have  made  of  his  birthday  a  national  feast.    The 
outlines  of  his  biography  are  known  to  every  school-boy  in  the 
land.     Yet  his  true  biography  is  still  to  be  prepared.    General 
Wasliingtou  is  known  to  us,  and  President  Washington.     But 
George  Washington  is  an  unknown  man.    When  at  laat  he  is 
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set  before  as  in  his  habit  as  he  lived,  We  shall  read  less  of  the 
cherry-tree  and  more  of  the  man.  ]!^aught  surely  that  is 
heroic  will  be  omitted,  but  side  by  side  with  what  is  heroic 
will  appear  much  that  is  commonplace.  We  shall  behold 
the  great  commander  repairing  defeat  with  marvellous  celerity, 
healing  the  dissensions  of  his  officers,  and  calming  the  passions 
of  his  mutinous  troops.  But  we  shall  also  hear  his  oaths,  and 
see  him  in  those  terrible  outbursts  of  passion  to  which  Mr. 
Jefferson  has  alluded,  and  one  of  which  Mr.  Lear  has  described. 
"We  shall  see  him  refusing  to  be  paid  for  his  services  by  Con- 
gress, yet  exacting  from  the  family  of  the  poor  mason  the 
shilling  that  was  his  due.  We  shall  know  him  as  the  cold 
and  forbidding  character  with  whom  no  fellow-man  ever  vent- 
ured  to  live  on  close  and  familiar  terms.  We  shall  respect  and 
honor  him  for  being,  not  the  greatest  of  generals,  not  the 
wisest  of  statesmen,  not  the  most  saintly  of  his  race,  but  a 
man  with  many  human  frailties  and  much  common  sense,  who 
rose  in  the  fullness  of  time  to  be  the  political  deliverer  of  oui 
country. 

Marshall  no  sooner  announced  the  late  President's  death 
than  he  presented  a  series  of  resolutions,  which  the  House  at 
once  adopted,  and  adjourned.  The  resolutions  were  speedily 
forgotten.  But  a  phrase  in  one  of  them  passed  into  the  mem- 
ory of  the  people,  and  is  still  often  quoted.  The  House,  it  was 
agreed,  should  condole  with  the  President  on  the  mournful 
event ;  that  the  Speaker's  chair  should  be  draped  with  mourn- 
ing ;  that  the  members  should  put  on  black ;  and  that  a  com- 
mittee should  consider  the  most  fitting  manner  of  doing 
honor  to  the  memory  of  the  man  who  was,  in  the  language  of 
Henry  Lee,  ^^  first  in  war,  first  in  peace,  first  in  the  hearts  of 
his  countrymen."  Mrs.  Adams  put  off  her  drawing-room  for 
one  week,  and  bade  all  who  then  attended  come  in  black  and 
white.  On  the  Sunday  following,  the  virtues  of  the  great  man 
served  in  innumerable  pulpits  as  a  common  text  For  many 
days  the  Federal  newspapers  came  out  with  black  borders  and 
inverted  column-rules,  and  continued  during  two  years  to  make 
the  death  of  Washington  a  subject  for  atrocious  elegies  and 
odes.  But  it  was  observed  that  no  Republican  journal  did  more 
than  put  a  small  black  border  round  the  notice  of  his  death. 


ttAih^  K  the  bead  of  «hidi  K  Imge  dieB  flf  I 
pkeed.  Some  fiaa  n  the  oit,  hovew,  i 
the  ^  pMKd  ^  hiEB&iadj  thn  w»  mn^*  far  the  pdB> 
•anowmegnat.  Sbopi  lod  sAen  wvra  diaL  TbenanaB 
WM  doaed.  In  the  thatn  no  perfonnaaee  took  phe^  n« 
Mb  tolled  HmnaBy  tH  iaj  hnpt  In  onantleas  town*  aad 
hamtets  fimen]  proeenoM  and  luegwriiJ  Rrrieee  bore  leati- 
moa^  that  tbe  moomlng  ma  mtmfBil  and  aaean.  At  PhJl»- 
delphta,  Coagnm  roted  •  monument,  tnnted  ereij  AmerieiB 
to  pat  on  a  badge  of  crape,  and  went  to  proeeeaoo  to  the  Oe^ 
man  LutheraD  Chnreh  to  hear  an  ontioa  pioiwaDeed  hj  Hoty 
Loe.  Long  afterward,  when  tbe  news  raaefaed  Toibay^  tin 
Britiah  sbipa  there  andiored  drew  down  tbeir  dags  to  lialf- 
mast 

While  the  people  were  preparing  their  badges  and  bai^  ^ 
ing  their  dwellings  with  black,  the  House  and  the  Senate  came  | 
back  to  their  work.     Tbe  geneml  of  tbe  army  having  expired, 
the  Rcpoblicana  dfftennined  to  abolish  tbe  offiee,  and  with  it 
the  arm/  he  wan  appointed  to  command.     On  the  first  day  of 
tbe  new  year,  therefore,  a  resolntion,  that  bo  mtwh  of  the  a 
of  1799  and  179d  {  as  authorized  the  enlisting  of  the  newreg^  I 
monttt  and  tbe  appointment  of  the  new  generals  shonld  be  r^  j 
pealed,  was  laid  on  the  table,  soon  to  be  called  np.     Bat,  while  j 
the  re<>iolutiou  lay  there,  a  fierce  debate  on  the  evils  of  elavery  ] 
tofjk  place.     Home  frue  blacks  at  Philadelphia  had  presented  J 
n  re»fpectfiil  and  Immaiic  petition.     They  preyed  for  a  revision 
of  the  IftWH  concerning  the  slave-trade,  of  the  laws  concerning  ' 
fngitives  from  ju«tice,  and  for  such  measnres  as  should  in  time 
emancipate  their  brethren  held  in  slavery.    They  reminded 
tbe  !louHo  tbat  great  nhiiscB  had  grown  np  nnder  the  fugitive 
slave  law  of  I7SV{.     All  along  tlie  borders  of  Maryland  and 
D-fiaware   the   kidoappLTfj   were   busy.      Free   negroes   ■ 
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seized,  torn  from  their  families,  hmried  into  hol^  and  cellars, 
transported  to  Oeorgia,  and  there  put  up  for  sale. 

The  motion  was  made  to  refer  the  paper  to  the  committee 
on  the  slave-trade  with  foreign  parts.  This  was  thought  to  be 
highly  improper.  The  prayer  ought  not  to  be  entertained  for 
a  moment.  The  matter  had  often  been  before  the  House. 
When  Congress  sat  at  Jf  ew  York,  a  great  deal  of  time  was 
given  to  it.  The  decision  then  was  that  nothing  coidd  be  done. 
Yet  the  petitions,  a  member  complained,  continue  to  come. 
They  are  no  longer  from  the  hands  of  the  white  gentlemen  in 
Congress.  Black  gentlemen  out  of  doors  now  presented  thenL 
These  men  tell  us  that  seven  hundred  thousand  negroes  are  in 
slavery.  Thank  God  that  they  are.  Were  they  free,  the  scenes 
of  St.  Domingo  would  speedily  be  familiar  to  us  all.  Too  much 
of  the  new-fangled  French  philosophy  of  liberty  and  equality 
has  already  found  its  way  among  the  blacks  of  the  South.* 
Gentlemen  of  the  North  would  do  well  to  have  a  care  how  they 
encouraged  slaves  to  come  and  live  among  them  as  vagabonds 
and  thieves.  The  laws  complained  of  should  be  repealed,  not 
amended.  Do  we  not  want  money  ?  Do  we  not  want  a  navy  f 
Then  we  shoidd  do  what  we  can  to  get  money  for  a  navy. 
Why  shall  Great  Britain  have  all  the  slave-trade  and  we  none 
of  it  ?  The  slaves  will  come  all  the  same.t  This  petition  is 
but  an  entering-wedge  to  an  inevitable  loss  of  property.  Have 
we  forgotten  the  experience  of  France?  Three  emissaries, 
we  are  told,  from  St.  Domingo,  entered  the  Hall  of  the  Con- 
vention, at  Paris,  and  demanded  to  be  heard.  They  would 
have  their  race  emancipated.  The  Convention  was  assured,  as 
this  House  is  assured,  that  emancipation  would  be  but  the  en- 
tering-wedge, that  property  would  be  destroyed,  cities  reduced 
to  ashes,  a  rich  and  beautiful  country  soaked  in  blood,  and  the 
finest  islands  in  all  the  world  lost  to  France  forever.  Not  so, 
said  these  gentlemen.  This  cannot  be.  All  our  desires  origi- 
nate in  philosophy.  We  wish  to  do  good.  Lo  I  now  look  at 
St.  Domingo,  and  behold  the  good  I  Have  like  scenes  been 
witnessed  on  the  face  of  the  earth  since  the  destruction  of 
Carthage? 

Emissaries  have  been  among  us  in  the  South.    Already 

*  Speech  of  Mr.  Butledge.  f  Speech  of  Mr.  Brown,  of  Bhode  Island. 
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they  have  begun  war.     The  blaots  have  been  talked  to  and 
tampei-ed  wit}i.     An  actual  organization  has  been  coiumenoed 
and  is  going  on.     There  cannot  be  any  donbt  that  men  have 
been  sent  from  BVance  to  feel  the  pulse  of  this  country ;  to 
see  whether  or  no  there  are  the  proper  engines  to  make  UBe 
of.*     When  tfie  upholders  of  slavery  had  gone  on  in  this 
wise  for  some  time,  a  call  for  the  yeas  and  nays  was  made. 
The  motion  to  refer  was  thereupon  withdrawn,  for  every  one 
knew  that,  were  such  a  vote  taken,  the  majority  against  tho 
reference  would  be   great.      The  House  was  next  afiked  to 
Bend  to  the  committee  aueh  portions  of  the  petition  as  related 
to  the  fugitive  slave  law  and  the  slave-trade  in  foreign  ports. 
But  a  motion  to  adjourn  cut  short  the  debate.     When  the  dis- 
cussion was  resumed  an  amendment  was  ofEered,  that  all  sueh 
parts  as  invited  Congress  to  legislate  on  subjects  from  which 
it   is    precluded   by  the   Constitution  ought   to   receive   the  . 
pointed  disapprobation  of  the  House.     Wlien  the  discueeicat'a 
ended,  the  words,  "  the  pointed  disapprobation,"  had  becomaJ 
"no  encouragement  or  countenance."     In  this  form  eigh^l 
five  members  voted  Yes.    But  one  voted  Nay.    His  name  wa*.| 
George  Thatoher,  and  he  had,  to  six  congresses,  been  sent  a 
the  representative  from  a  district  of  Maine. 

The  heat  excited  by  the  petition  of  the  black  men  having  I 
cooled,  the  resolution  to  reduce  the  army  was  called  up.     The  1 
debate  was  protracted.     The  speeches  contained  no  arguments.™ 
tliat  were  new,  and  might  well  he  passed  by  unnoticed  were  it  I 
not  for  the  singular  consequences  to  wliich  one  of  them  led.  I 
The  speaker  was  John  Randolph  of  Koanoke.     He  was  still  a  I 
youth,  for  ho  had  not  reached  his  twenty-seventh  year.     That  | 
80  young  a  man  should  have  found  a  place  in  so  splendid  a 
representation  as  Virginia  sent  was  of  itself  enough  to  mark  I 
him  out  as  a  person  of  no  common  kind.     He  had,  indeed,  ft  I 
quick  and  vigorous  mind.    But  whatever  of  success  he  achieved 
in  the  whole  course  of  a  long  career  was  due  less  to  his  parts 
than  to  unj)aralleled  audacity,  to  insolence,  and  to  the  infiuence 
of  his  name.     His  friends,  and  he  had  few  of  them,  looked 
upon  Randolph,  while  living,  as  an  eccentric  and  a  prejudiced 
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man.  The  jnrjmen  before  whom  his  will  was  contested  pro- 
nounced him  to  have  been,  in  his  latter  years,  insane.  The 
verdict  might,  with  small  modification,  have  been  extended  to 
his  whole  life.  Nature  had  richly  endowed  him.  But  the 
periods  during  which  he  was  in  the  full  possession  of  his  f ao- 
ulties  were  few  and  brief.  In  one  of  them  he  frankly  declares 
his  ^^  unprosperous  life  "  to  be  ^^  the  fruit  of  an  ungovernable 
temper.'' 

The  violence  of  his  temper  was  something  terrible.  The 
story  is  recorded  that,  while  still  a  little  child,  he  swooned  in 
a  fit  of  passion,  "  and  could  with  difficulty  be  restored."  Wil- 
ful indulgence  so  strengthened  this  infirmity  that  he  has  codm 
down  to  us  as  the  most  acrid  and  intemperate  speaker  and  the 
most  consummate  bully  that  ever  stood  upon  the  floor  of  the 
House.  So  completely  did  his  gall  control  his  reason  that  he 
remained  to  the  end  of  his  days  the  most  cramped  and  narrow- 
minded  of  men.  To  be  liberal  in  politics  or  charitable  to* 
ward  his  fellows  was  impossible.  In  common  with  members 
of  his  party,  he  became,  and  remained,  a  strict  constructionist. 
But  any  other  strict  constructionist  the  House  could  produce 
stood  aghast  at  the  lengths  to  which  Randolph  would  go.  To 
be  an  implacable  enemy  was  to  his  mind  as  praiseworthy  as  to 
be  a  stanch  friend.  It  was  a  boast  that  he  never  forgave  an 
enemy  and  never  deserted  a  friend.  That  he  never  f oigave 
an  enemy  is  true.  For  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  believe 
that  a  Randolph  could  ever  be  in  the  wrong.  That  he  never 
deserted  his  friends  is  not  true,  unless  his  view  be  accepted, 
and  we  declare  that  his  friends  deserted  him. 

That  a  man  of  imperious  temper,  envious  and  suspicious, 
should  often  fall  a  prey  to  prejudice  and  hate,  was  no  more 
than  natural,  and  Randolph,  before  he  was  twenty-three,  had 
acquired  three  bitter  hatreds  which  remained  with  him  to  the 
last.  John  Adams  was  the  subject  of  his  earliest.  While  a 
student  at  Columbia  College  he  had  stood  in  the  lobby  of  Fed- 
eral Hall  and  beheld  the  Vice-President  sworn  into  office. 
His  brother  was  with  him,  and  as  they  went  in  or  came  out  of 
the  building  the  brother  "  was  spumed  by  the  coachman  of  the 
then  Vice-President  for  coming  too  near  the  arms  emblazoned 
on  the  escutcheon  of  the  vice-regal  carriage."    Thenceforth 


John  Adams,  oay,  even  John  Qtiiucy  Adams,  was  hated  j 

Bandolph  must  heartily. 

A  year  later  the  lad  removed  to  Philadelphia  and  began  Co 
read  law  ia  the  office  of  the  Attorney-General.  For  the  abili- 
ties  of  the  Attorney-General  Le  aeema  to  have  had  small  re- 
spect. But  that  officer  wae  a  Randolph,  and  when,  in  1794, 
he  resigned  office,  overwhelmed  with  disgrace,  Washington  be- 
came the  second  man  John  Randolph  learned  to  hate.  This 
hate  be  displayed  when,  at  a  dinner,  not  long  after,  he  gave 
the  toast,  "  George  Washington — may  he  be  damned."  Then 
added,  after  a  pause,  "  if  he  signs  Jay's  treaty."  In  1796  he 
went  on  a  visit  to  Georgia.  There  he  found  the  people  in 
commotion  over  the  Vazoo  frauds,  was  carried  away  by  the 
excitement,  became  an  anti-Yazoo  man,  and  waa  never  so  happy 
as  when  shouting  down  an  opponent  with  the  cry  of,  "  Sir  I  yon 
were  a  Yazoo  man,"  or,  when  choking  and  fuming  with  rage, 
be  denounced  that  great  &aud  on  the  floor  of  the  House  a£j 
Kepresentatives. 

Thus  prejudiced  against  the  men  in  power,  Kandolph  f 
tered  public  life  in  the  spring  of  1799,  and  announced  him 
a  candidate  for  Congress.    His  love  of  politics  was  strong,  i 
the  politics  of  Virginia  were  at  that  time  most  alluring, 
a  Bchool-boy  of  fifteen  at  New  York  he  bad  pemsed  wifl 
eageruesa  the  debates  in  the  constitutional  convention  of  \~ 
pnia,  and  had  gone  day  after  day  to  bsten  to  the  discuesi(» 
that  went  on  upon  the  floor  of  the  House.     He  was  tbei 
bitter  Antifederalist.     He  was,  in  1799,  a  zealous  Repnblici 
and  every  Republican  in  Virginia  was  at  that  time  expect 
to  bear  an  active  part  in  the  campaign.     Jefferson  was  bm 
marehalling  and  drilling  the  party.     Madison  had  declined  1 
be  named  for  a  seat  in  the  sixth  Congress,  that  he  might  be  Si 
to  the  Legislature  of  tlie  State.    The  Federalists,  ui  despai 
turned  to  Patrick  Henry  for  help,  and  begged  him  to  speak  li 
their  behalf,     Old  and  feeble  as  he  was,  Henry  consented,  a 
one  afternoon  in  March,  denounced  the  Virginia  Resolutioa^l 
from  the  tavern  porch  at  Charlotte.     After  he  had  finished)  W 
John  Randolph   came  forward,  and   in   turn   addreeeed   the 
crowd.     Wlien  December  came,  Patrick  Henry  waa  dead,  and 
Randolph  a  member  of  Congress. 
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The  first  of  his  speeches  which  attracted  notice  beyond  the 
walls  of  the  representatives'  chamber  was  made  upon  the  reso- 
lution to  reduce  the  standing  army.  He  supported  the  reso- 
lution, and  he  supported  it  because  a  standing  army  was  useless, 
costly,  dangerous,  and  unconstitutionaL  Men  who  mean  to  live 
freemen  must  ever  be  ready  to  take  up  arms  and  meet  danger 
in  person.  They  cannot  trust  the  defence  of  their  liberties  and 
their  rights  to  "  mercenary  armies."  This  was  precisely  what 
the  freemen  of  America  did  not  intend  to  do.  They  put  no 
trust  in  the  protection  of  "  a  handful  of  ragamuflSns."  They 
well  knew  when  danger  came  they  themselves  must  face  it. 
What  they  wanted  was  not  protection,  but  arms.  To  men  so 
minded  the  enlisting  and  the  military  display  that  met  the  eye 
at  every  turn  was  simply  galling.  They  were  justly  indignant 
at  the  sight  of  a  body  of  loungers  living  on  the  public  and  con- 
suming the  fruits  of  honest  toiL  They  would  not  have  great 
sums  of  money  forced  from  their  pockets  "  to  pay  hirelings 
under  the  stale  pretext  of  an  invasion  of  the  French." 

Language  so  violent,  and  from  a  man  so  yoxmg  that  when 
the  Bevolution  opened  he  could  not  have  done  more  than  talk 
plain,  was  thought  most  insulting.  Had  he  borne  a  share  of 
the  sufEerings  of  Valley  Forge,  had  he  marched  through  the 
snow  to  Trenton,  had  he  stormed  the  trenches  at  Yorktown,  he 
would  have  found  other  epithets  than  "  hirelings"  and  "mer- 
cenaries" for  the  troops  which  Washington  and  Knox  and 
Hamilton  were  proud  to  conmiand.  Indeed,  one  of  his  col- 
leagues soon  took  him  to  task  for  language  so  intemperate. 
General  Lee  complained  of  the  use  of  the  term  "  mercenaries." 
The  word  applied  only  to  such  foreign  troops  as  a  country  hired 
to  fight  in  its  cause.  This  Randolph  denied,  asserted  diat  all 
soldiers  who  were  not  militia  were  mercenaries,  and,  making  a 
pun  on  the  general's  name,  declared  that  men  who  fought  for 
hire  were  the  very  lees  of  society.  Another,  who  charged  him 
with  being  inaccurate,  was  fiatly  contradicted,  and  bade  learn 
his  lesson  better  before  again  catechising  those  who  knew  more 
than  he  did.  A  lawyer  who  replied  to  him  was  derided  in  turn 
as  a  man  whose  estate  was  his  tongue. 

Of  this  insolence  the  House  took  no  notice  at  the  time. 
But  the  members  soon  repaid  his  pertnees  in  a  way  he  long  re^ 
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membered.  On  the  second  evening  after  his  speech  he  went 
to  the  theatre  in  companj  with  some  friends.  What  there  b©> 
fell  him  may  well  be  narrated  in  detail  as  an  illustration  of  the 
manners  of  the  time.  After  the  fashion  of  the  day,  the  enter- 
tsinment  comprised  a  comedy  called  "  The  Strangers"  and  the 
"  grand  dramatic  romance  "  of  "  Blue  Beard,  or  Female  Curioa- 
ity."  Wliile  the  dramatic  romance  was  being  played,  some  men, 
dressed  as  Turks  and  carrying  pikee,  marched  about  the  stage 
to  the  sound  of  a  drum.  Instantly  a  naval  officer,  who  sat  in 
the  box  adjoining  Randolph,  and  who  recognized  him,  said 
aloud  to  a  companion ;  "  Those  are  well-looking  mercenariea." 
Finding  no  notice  taken  of  tlie  remark,  he  rose,  came  into  the 
box  where  Eandolph  was,  called  over  the  partition  to  bia  friend : 
"What  do  you  think  of  these  ragamuffins  1"  "These  raga- 
muffins are  not  Pennsylvanians,  they  are  black  Virginian  raga- 
muffins " ;  said  they  were  "  not  well  drilled,  but  would  be  better 
next  session  of  Congress,"  climbed  upon  the  bench,  and  finally 
thrust  himself  into  a  small  space  between  Randolph  and  the 
partition,  and  eat  down.  As  he  was  leaving  the  theatre  Ran- 
dolph felt  his  cape  plucked  violently  from  behind.  Turning 
about,  he  demanded  who  did  it.  Receiving  no  answer,  he  pro- 
nounced the  offender  a  puppy.  There  he  would  have  done 
wisely  to  let  the  matter  rest  But  he  would  not,  went  home, 
and,  in  the  heat  of  passion,  addressed  the  President  in  a  most 
foolish  note.  Mr.  Adams  was  told  that  the  independence  of 
the  Legislature  had  been  attacked,  that  the  majority  of  the 
people  had  been  insulted,  that  his  own  authority  had  been  con- 
demned, and  that  a  " provision  commensurate  with  the  evil" 
ought  to  be  made  "  to  deter  others  from  any  future  attempt  tftl 
introduce  the  reign  of  terror  into  otir  country."  ' 

An  investigation  was  promptly  ordered ;  and  the  letter, 
with  a  brief  message,  sent  to  the  House.  The  matter  was,  the 
President  thought,  one  of  privilege,  and  "  ought  to  be  inqnired 
into  by  the  House  itself,  if  anywhere."  He  would  therefore 
submit  the  whole  letter  "  without  any  farther  comments  on  ita 
matter  or  style," 

The  Republican  newspapers  hailed  the  incident  with  de- 
light The  assault,  said  one  of  them,  on  Mr.  Randolph  in  the 
pUylioase,  by  a  man  holding  a  oonunifiaion  imder  the  tJnited 
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States,  will  call  to  the  FecoUeotion  of  our  citizens  the  long  series 
of  events  which  have  hindered  the  recruiting  service.  It  is 
unpopular,  and  it  has  been  made  so  by  the  doings  of  the  mili- 
tary themselves.  To  say  more  would  be  unsafe ;  for  it  is  clearly 
the  intention  of  these  men  and  their  masters  to  visit  with  dire 
punishment  any  one  and  every  one  who  tells  the  people  what 
they,  their  rulers,  are.  A  printer  at  New  London  expresses  his 
abhorrence  of  the  licentiousness  and  debauchery  of  the  military 
patriots  near  that  town.  He  exhorts  those  who  love  virtue  and 
the  pursuits  of  industry  to  shun  a  military  life.  Instantly  a 
prosecution  is  begun  against  him,  and  he  is  hurried  away  to 
jail.  A  committee  of  Congress  next  propose  to  suspend  the 
recruiting  service  altogether.  A  member,  speaking  to  the  same 
effect,  ventures  to  describe  the  men  who  make  up  the  body  of 
a  standing  army.  Tliat  night  he  is  insulted  in  a  public  place 
by  creatures  calling  themselves  gentlemen  and  oflScers  under  a 
free  Government.  How  long  the  servants  of  the  people  and 
the  servants'  servants  shall  trample  on  their  masters,  God  only 
knows.*  Mr.  Adams  has  done  well  to  make  no  comment  on 
the  "  style,"  said  another.  Language  so  manly,  so  energetic,  is 
new  to  him.  The  letter  contained  none  of  the  shameful  syco- 
phancy of  the  obsequious  addresses  of  the  faction.t 

The  House  sent  the  letter  to  a  committee.  The  committee 
examined  witnesses,  the  witnesses  contradicted  and  corroborated 
each  other  by  turns,  but  proved  most  conclusively  that  the  af- 
fair was  one  a  cool  man  would  never  have  taken  up.  The 
committee,  therefore,  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  Mr.  Kan- 
dolph  had  acted  most  improperly  in  carrying  his  complaint 
to  the  President  and  not  to  the  House,  and  that,  as  for  the  af- 
fair at  the  play,  there  was  nothing  in  it  to  call  for  interference 
by  the  House  on  the  ground  of  breach  of  privilege.  :f  The  de- 
bate consumed  five  days.  Every  phrase,  almost  every  word  of 
the  letter,  was  discussed  and  defined.  The  report  was  then 
adopted  by  a  handsome  majority. 

A  sensitive  man  would  from  such  a  rebuke  have  gained 
a  store  of  wisdom.  Even  Eandolph  seems  to  have  felt  it.  But 
any  wounds  his  feelings  received  were  soon  healed  by  the  in- 

r. ■ — — ■  ■  ■  ■   > 

*  Aurora,  January  16,  1800.  f  New  York  Journal,  January  26,  1800, 
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terestiug  position  in  which  be  waa  placed.  The  Eepnblican 
press  depicted  him  as  another  martyr  to  the  good  cause,  as  an- 
other man  John  Adams  had  attempted  to  degtroj,  and  put  his 
name  in  the  list  with  ench  persecuted  Republicans  ae  itatthew 
Lyon  and  James  Monroe,  George  Logan,  Jonathan  Itobbina, 
and  John  Fries.  In  a  few  weeks  four  more  names  vcon' 
added,  i 

The  Federalists  in  the  House  having  fumisbed  the  Repub- 
licans with  a  new  example  of  the  evils  of  a  standing  army  and 
the  tyraimy  of  the  President  by  three  votes,  the  Federalists  in 
the  Senate  at  once  furnished  another.  The  leaders  of  the 
parly  were  determined  that,  if  the  presidential  election  could 
not  be  carried  by  fair  means,  it  should  by  foul.  Adams's  elec- 
tors might  be  defeated  in  the  Legislatures  and  at  the  poles,  bnt 
the  votes  of  the  Jefferson  electors  should,  if  possible,  be  thrown 
out  by  Congress.  With  this  for  its  purpose,  an  electoral-count 
bill  appeared  in  the  Senaf«.  James  Ross,  who  sat  for  Peoiit 
sylvania  and  whom  the  Federalists  supported  for  Governor  of' 
the  State,  brought  it  in.  He  began  by  moving  for  a  committee 
to  consider  what  provisions,  if  any,  should  be  made  for  decid- 
ing disputed  presidential  elections,  and  determining  the  legality 
or  illegality  of  the  electoral  votes  cast.*  The  committee  was 
elected,  reported  by  bill,  and  the  bill,  just  after  passing  a  second 
reading,  was  published  in  the  Aurora  in  full.f  The  document 
was  long,  but  the  substance  of  the  fourteen  sections  may  easily 
be  stated  in  a  few  words.  They  provided  that,  as  soon  as  tha 
certificates  of  the  electoral  votes  bad,  on  the  second  Wednesd^ 
in  the  February  following  a  presidential  election,  been  opened 
and  read  in  the  presence  of  Congress,  the  papers  should  at  once 
be  given  to  a  Grand  Committee  made  up  of  the  Chief  Justice, 
six  membeis  of  the  Senate,  and  six  members  of  the  House. 
The  twelve  were  to  be  chosen  by  ballot  on  the  day  before  the 
second  Wednesday  in  February,  and,  with  the  Chief  Justice, 
were  to  hold  secret  session,  have  power  to  send  for  papers  and 
persona,  examine  and  decide  on  the  qualiBcations  of  the  elec- 
tors, and  the  manner  in  which  they  bad  cast  their  votes ;  see 
whether  bribery  or  force,  threats  or  persuasion,  had  in  any  case 
been  used;  determine  what  electoral  votes  should  be  counted 
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and  what  should  not ;  and  report  on  the  first  day  of  March  fol- 
lowing, and  that  report  was  to  be  final. 

The  purpose  of  this  shameful  bill  was  plain  to  all.  An 
attempt  was  oo  foot  in  Pennsylvania  to  change  the  old  way  of 
choosing  electors.  The  State,  it  was  said,  ought  to  be  cut  np 
into  as  many  districts  as  it  had  electors,  and  each  district  choose 
one.     The  fitness  of  so  doing  was  even  then  being  debated  in 

Lthe  Le^slatiire  of  the  State.  Could  the  scheme  pass  in  the 
gislature  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  electoral-count  bill  in  the 
Tslature  of  the  United  States,  success  in  the  coming  presi- 

idential  election  was,  the  FederaHsts  thought,  assured.     With- 

I  out  the  vote  of  Pennsylvania  they  could  do  nothing.  With 
these  two  measures  to  help  them,  it  would  go  hard  if  the  vote 
of  Peniiaylvaiiia  was  not  theirs.  Nothing  would  be  easier  than 
to  trump  np  some  charge  of  briberj'  or  intimidation  against  the 
EepnbUcau  electors,  examine  them  before  the  Grand  Commitr 
)  in  secret  session,  disqualify  all,  or  enough  to  give  the  Fed- 

Kflral  electors  the  majority,  and  the  State  was  theirs. 

This,  the  editor  of  the  Aurora  declared,  was  not  the  only 

[  bad  feature  of  the  bill.     A  caucus  had  framed  it.     Everybody 

[  knew  of  the  caucuses  held  of  late  in  the  Senate-chamber,  and 
that  intrigues  for  the  Presidency  were  among  the  matters  there 
discussed.  It  now  appeared,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  Mr.  Ross's 
bill  was  prepared  at  the  last  Federal  caucus.  On  his  conimil>- 
tee  was  Mr,  Pioekney,  of  South  Carolina,  a  stanch  and  open 

I  jriend  to  RopubUcanism  and  the  people's  rights.     But  Mr. 

L  Pinckney  was  not  bidden  to  the  caucus,  did  not  know  one  had 
been  called  till  the  morning  after  the  meeting,  when  Mr.  Hose 
told  him  that  a  bill  was  drawn. 

The  editor  then  went  on  to  show  the  evils  of  caucuses, 
and  narrated  the  secret  history  of  one  held  at  Mr.  Bingham's 

[  honso  in  1798.     None  but  senators  were  admitted,  and  out  of 

'  thirty-two,  seventeen  came.  This  made  a  majority  of  the 
Senate,  and,  before  discussing  what  should  be  done  regarding 
the  army,  the  navy,  the  war,  and  Democratic  proscription,  a 
solemn  pledge  was  exacted.  Each  promised  to  he  bound  by 
the  will  of  the  majority,  and  to  support  with  firmness  in  the 
Senate  any  measure  approved  by  the  caucus.  "Wlien  the  votes 
were  taken  the  majority  was  one.     The  nine,  however,  held 
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the  eight  to  the  agreement,  and  all  seventeen  voted  alike  in 
the  Senate.     Thus  the  will  of  nine  ruled  twenty-three. 

Enraged  at  these  charges,  the  Federal  senators  determined  1 
on  a  most  undignified  and  foolish  revenge.  With  a  cunning  J 
worthy  of  a  Jacobin,  they  moved  for  a  standing  Committee  of 
Privilegee.  No  snch  committee  had  ever  yet  existed  in  the 
Senate,  and  the  uninitiated  saw  no  reason  why  it  should.  But 
their  objections  were  silenced  and  the  motion  carried,  twenty- 
two  to  seven.  That  same  night  it  was  moved  to  bid  the  com- 
mittee inquire  who  was  the  editor  of  the  Aurora,  and  how  he 
came  to  publish  a  certain  bill.  The  committee  fomid  that  the 
editor  was  William  Dnane,  that  the  publishing  of  the  bill  was 
a  high  breach  of  privilegee,  and  that  the  remarks  of  Duane  on 
the  Senate  were  false,  defamatory,  scandalons,  and  a  libel  of  a 
malicious  kind.  To  this  the  Senate  agreed.  But  before  pun- 
ishing the  libeller  it  was  determined  that,  if  he  wished,  he 
should  be  heard  at  the  bar.  He  was  summoned,  came,  denied 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Senate  over  such  affairs,  aaked  to  be 
heard  by  counsel,  and  was  told  he  could.  Counsel,  however, 
were  to  speak  only  in  excuse  or  extenuation  of  the  crime,  or  od  . 
such  questions  of  fact  as  might  come  up.  I 

Duane  now  began  to  play  his  part  in  what  was  already  ft 
foolish  proceeding.  For  counsel  he  chose  Alexander  Dallas  and 
Thomas  Cooper,  To  each  he  wrote  a  letter,  and  each  sent  in 
reply  a  letter,  which,  with  one  of  his  own,  Duane  dispatched  to 
the  Vice-President  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Dallas  could  ren- 
der no  aid.  To  come  before  the  Senate  under  the  restrictione 
imposed  would,  he  wrote,  be  degrading  to  the  profession  and 
disgraceful  to  himself.  Mr.  Cooper  could  do  nothing.  He,  too^  i 
would  not  degrade  himself  by  appearing  in  the  Senate-cham-  i 
ber  with  their  gag  in  his  mouth.  Thus  deprived  of  counsel, 
Dnane  declared  he  must  decline  any  further  voluntary  attend- 
ance. He  would  have  the  Senate  take  such  measures  as,  in  their 
wisdom,  they  might  deem  meet.  He  was  voted  guilty  of  con- 
tempt, and  Jefferson  instructed  to  issue  a  warrant  for  his  arrest.  I 
Jefferson  did  as  commanded,  but  Duane  ceased  to  attend  in  ths  ' 
Senate  gallery,  and  kept  out  of  reach  of  the  Sergeant-at-Arma. 
His  friends  meanwhile  took  up  his  cause,  framed  a  vigopoua 
lemonstrance  to  the  Senate,  and  passed  it  about  the  oitj  fol 
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names,  threat  numbers  signed  it|  and  among  them  were  man;y 
Federalists  who  felt  that  the  Senate  had,  indeed,  gone  too  far. 
On  the  tenth  of  May  the  remonstrance  was  presented.  As  a 
mark  of  especial  derision,  the  senator  who  presented  it  was 
William  Bingham,  whom  Dnane  had  denounced  as  the  caucus 
chief.  The  motion  to  read  it  was  carried  by  Jefferson's  casting 
TOte.  When  the  clerk  had  finished,  a  call  was  made  for  some 
of  the  names.  The  first  on  the  list  was  Patrick  McCarty,  and 
when  the  clerk,  in  a  loud  voice,  read  it  out,  the  Senate  burst 
into  shouts  of  laughter.  The  order  of  the  day  was  moved,  and 
the  paper  folded  up  and  carefully  put  away.* 

Having  provided,  as  they  believed,  for  the  punishment  of 
the  factious  editor,  the  Federal  senators  would  gladly  have 
arraigned  his  insolent  counsel.  But  to  punish  men  for  a 
few  caustic  sentences  in  a  couple  of  private  letters  to  a  friend 
was  a  power  which  even  they  did  not  venture  to  assume. 
To  harm  Mr.  Dallas  was,  therefore,  impossible.  To  reach 
Mr.  Oooper  was  easy,  and  they  soon  beheld  him  fined  and  in 
jail. 

Cooper  was  an  Englishman,  had  inherited  a  good  f  ortuney 
had  been  bred  to  the  bar,  but  had  spent  far  more  time  experi- 
menting with  acids  and  gases  than  in  perusing  law-books  or 
preparing  briefs.  From  chemistry  he  drifted  to  metaphysicB^ 
from  metaphysics  he  passed  to  politics,  and  in  politics  made 
himself  so  detested  in  England  that  he  was  soon  on  his  way  to 
the  United  States.  Here  he  began  the  practice  of  law.  But, 
though  an  earnest  Republican,  a  scholar,  and  a  man  of  unques- 
tionable ability,  his  dients  were  few,  and  he  found  himself 
under  the  necessity  of  seeking  a  Government  place.  In  1797 
the  office  of  agent  for  American  claims  under  the  English 
treaty  was  vacant.  Priestley  knew  this,  and  suggested  to  Oooper 
to  apply  for  the  place.  The  objections  were  raised  that  he  was 
not  a  native,  and  was  not  of  the  President's  political  views. 
Priestley  thought  such  objections  of  little  moment.  For,  said 
he,  if  Mr.  Adams  means  to  be  the  ruler  of  a  nation  and  not  the 
leader  of  a  party  he  will  be  glad  of  a  chance  to  show  it  A 
letter  was  therefore  written  by  Priestley  to  the  President,  pre- 
senting Cooper's  name  for  the  place.    With  it  went  one  from 

*  Aurora,  Maj  18,  ISOO. 
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Cooper  himself .     The  office  was  given  to  another;  and  no 
answer  to  either  letter  was  over  received. 

Cooper  then  retired  to  Northumberland  county,  set  np  a 
newspaper  which  he  named  the  Sunbury  and  Northumberiand 
Gazette,  warmly  supported  the  Kepublican  cause,  and,  when 
Thomas  McKean  ran  for  Governor,  issued  an  address  in  his 
behalf.  A  copy  of  the  address  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  reader 
of  the  Reading  "Weekly  Advertiser,  who  asked  if  this  was  the 
same  Thomas  Cooper  who  once  sought  office  of  the  man  he  now 
reviled.*  Cooper  replied  that  be  was  the  same  man,  and  could 
see  nothing  improper  in  what  he  had  done.  Not  he,  but  John 
Adams  had  changed.  In  1797  the  President  "  was  hardly  in 
the  infancy  of  political  mistake."  Then  he  had  not  declared 
a  Republican  government  might  mean  anytliing,  had  not  eano- 
tioned  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws  and  the  abolition  of  trial 
by  jury ;  had  not  saddled  the  country  wifh  the  expense  of  a 
standing  army ;  had  not  inflicted  it  with  a  permanent  navy ; 
had  not  brought  its  credit  so  low  as  to  borrow  money  at  eight 
per  cent ;  had  not  planned  embassies  to  Russia,  Prussia,  and 
the  Sublime  Porte,  nor  interfered  with  the  course  of  justice, 
nor  delivered  poor  Robbins  to  the  mock  trial  of  a  British 
court-martial.  Robbins's  case,  unhappily,  was  little  known. 
But  it  ought  to  be  well  known,  and,  before  the  next  election,  ' 
it  should.  { 

For  this  the  Federaliats  hod  him  indicted  and  brought  to 
trial  on  the  eleventh  of  April.  On  the  same  day  Charles  Holt, 
who  edited  the  Bee,  was  brought  to  trial  for  libel  at  New  Lon- 
don, The  day  wae  Friday,  and  the  Republicans  pointed  out 
that,  in  Connecticut,  the  Governor  had  appointed  it  to  be  a 
day  of  fasting,  humiliation,  and  prayer.  The  presiding  judge 
at  Phihidelphia  was  Samuel  Chase,  as  violent  and  intemperate 
a  partisan,  and,  therefore,  as  unjust  a  judge,  as  ever  disgraced 
the  bench  of  the  Circmt  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Cooper  put  in  a  plea  of  not  guilty,  pleaded  the  truth  of  the 
facts,  and  directed  subprenaa  to  issue  for  the  President  and  a 
number  of  members  of  the  Senate  and  House.  Judge  Chase 
forbade  this  and  declared  the  attempt  to  subprena  the  President 
an  improper  and  an  indecent  act.     Congress  being  in  session, 
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the  membera  Bmmnoned  might  have  stood  upon  their  privilege 
and  refused  to  come.  But  they  came  voluntarily,  sat  through 
the  trial,  and  were  made  no  use  of  by  Cooper,  though  the  Court 
informed  him  they  were  present.  He  attempted  instead  to  put 
in  evidence  extracts  from  the  addresses  the  people  made  to  the 
President,  and  from  the  answers  the  President  made  to  the 
people,  in  the  summer  of  1798.  The  Attorney-General  object- 
ed. The  clippings  were  from  the  newspapers,  and  might  not 
be  correct.  Design  or  accident  might  have  made  the  state- 
ments inaccurate.  Cooper  then  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  asked  to  see  the  original  addresses  and  answers,  and  was 
informed  no  such  papers  had  been  sent  to  the  Department  of 
State.  A  similar  request  was  made  of  Adams ;  but,  receiving 
no  reply,  Cooper  bought  a  book  called  "  A  Selection  of  Ad- 
dresses and  Answers  to  and  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Year  1798,"  left  it  with  Mr.  Adams's  secretary, 
and  begged  to  have  the  selections  in  the  book  compared  with 
the  original  papers.  The  secretary  replied  that  no  information 
was  to  be  had  from  the  President. 

When  the  jury  had  pronounced  liim  guilty,  and  the  sen- 
tence of  the  Court  was  about  to  be  imposed,  Judge  Chase 
asked  who  was  to  pay  the  fine.  If  the  Republican  party, 
then  the  Court  would  go  to  the  very  limit  of  the  law.  K  Mr. 
Cooper,  then  the  Court  would  consider  his  circumstances. 
Judge  Peters  frankly  declared  that  the  matter  of  party  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  fine.  Mr.  Cooper  was  to  be  pimished, 
and  not  the  Kepublican  party.  The  fine  was  therefore  made 
four  hundred  dollars.  The  term  of  imprisonment  was  fixed  at 
six  months.* 

On  the  list  of  printers  and  editors  on  whom  the  law  had  by 
this  time  laid  a  heavy  hand  were  ten  names.  At  the  head 
stood  Matthew  Lyon.  Then  Anthony  Haswell,  printer  of  the 
Vermont  Gazette,  who  a  whole  year  after  indictment  was  sen- 
tenced to  pay  a  fine  of  two  hundred  dollars  and  be  locked  up 
in  jail  for  sixty  days.  Benjamin  Franklin  Bache  came  next. 
But  his  death  closed  the  suit.    Then  followed  Abijah  Adams, 

*  An  Account  of  the  Trial  of  Thomas  Ck>oper,  of  Northamberknd,  on  a  Charge 
•f  Libel  against  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Taken  in  short-hand  by 
Thomas  €k>oper. 


of  the  Independent  Chronicle,  and  Lutlier  Baldwin,  and 
Thomas  Frothingham  and  Charles  Holt,  of  the  New  London 
Bee,  and  Thomaa  Cooper,  and  James  Thomson  Callender,  and, 
finally,  by  r(3(juest  of  the  Senate,  William  Duaut!, 

Baldwin  had  expreesed  the  Lo|>e  that  the  wadding  of  a 
cannon  fired  on  a  day  of  public  rejoicing  might  have  been 
lodged  in  the  President's  posterior  parts.  Frothingham  was  a 
type-eetter  on  what  the  Federalists  called  "  Mother  Greenleaf  8 
Argus,"  and,  from  time  to  time,  contributed  short  paragraphs 
to  that  sheet.  In  one  of  them  he  accused  Hamilton  of  an 
attempt  to  buy  the  Aurora  and  suppress  it  in  the  interest  of 
the  Federal  eauBe.     For  tliia  he  too  was  imprisoned  and  fined. 

Callender  belonged  to  a  clase  of  men  long  common  in  Eng- 
land, but,  till  he  arrived,  little  known  in  the  United  States.  J 
He  was  a  fine  specimen  of  a  Grub-street  hack.  As  destitute  I 
of  principle  a*  of  money,  his  talents,  wliieh  were  not  despi<»>  ' 
ble,  were  ever  up  for  sale.  The  question  with  him  was  never 
wliat  he  wrote,  but  what  he  was  to  be  paid  for  writing.  It 
ceases  to  be  surprieing,  therefore,  that,  having  begun  his  career 
in  America  by  vilifying  Washington,  he  should,  before  he 
sank  out  of  sight  in  the  waters  of  the  James  river,  have  turned 
upon  his  old  employers  and  loaded  JefEeraon  with  calumny  and 
abuse.  His  three  employers  in  America  were  Thomas  Jefierson 
and  George  Mason  and  Benjamin  Franklin  Bache.  For  a  short 
time  in  1798,  wliile  Bache  was  away,  Callender  took  charge  of 
the  Aurora.  The  period  may  easily  be  determined,  for  the 
columns  of  the  newspaper  then  teemed  with  slander  of  a  kind 
which  even  in  the  Aurora  was  new.  When  the  Sedition  Bill 
passed  he  fled  to  Virginia,  and  found  a  refuge  at  Senator  Mason's 
home.  The  place  was  near  Alexandria,  and  thither,  just  after 
the  Senate  rose,  Callender  went.  Not  far  away  was  a  distilleiy, 
and  there  one  day  he  was  picked  up,  smeared  with  dirt  and 
stupid  with  drink.  His  captors  believed  liim  to  have  escaped 
from  the  Baltimore  wheelbarrow  gang,  and  hurried  him  before 
two  Jnstioes  of  the  peace.  The  justices  pronounced  him  a 
vagrant,  nor  would  they  let  him  go  till  Mason  appeared  and 
took  a  solemn  oath  that  he  knew  Callender  to  he  a  person  of 
good  character  and  repute.  A  strong  Repubhcan  newspape* 
was  then  wanted  in  Yirgima.     The  Bichmond  Ebcaminer  « 
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fherefore  started,  and  Oallender  placed  in  cbarge.  The  ohoice 
was  a  wise  one,  and  the  Examiner  soon  became  to  the  Eepnb- 
lioans  of  the  Bonth  all  that  the  Anrora  and  the  Independent 
Chronicle  were  to  the  party  in  the  Middle  States  and  in  the  East. 
Just  before  this  windfall  came  to  him,  CaUender  seems  to 
have  been  in  great  need  of  money,  and  in  his  honr  of  need  he 
called  npon  Jefierson  for  aid.  Oould  not  Mr.  Jefierson  find 
him  some  employment?  Could  he  not  get  into  a  counting- 
honse  or  a  school  near  Richmond}  Materials  for  another 
pamphlet  were  gathered,  and,  if  he  only  had  money  enough  to 
buy  paper,  the  profits  of  the  sale  of  the  book  would  be  aU  his 
own.  Jefferson  sent  fifty  dollars,  and  told  the  lampooner  when 
the  book  appeared  to  send  two  copies  to  his  benefactor,  and  in 
a  few  weeks  received  from  Callender  the  proofnsheets  of  the 
first  part  of  "  The  Prospect  before  Us."  *  They  were  thank- 
fully acknowledged,  warmly  praised,  and  in  January,  1800,  the 
pamphlet  appeared.  In  the  preface  Callender  declared  his 
theme  to  be  '^  the  misconduct  of  the  President "  and  ^^  the  mul- 
tiplied corruptions  of  the  Federal  Government."  The  ten 
chapters  made  up  a  violent  tirade  on  the  innumerable  abuses 
of  which  the  Bepublicans  complained.  The  addresses  Adams 
had  received  and  the  answers  he  had  made;  the  origin  of  the 
Revolution  ;  the  Fast-day  ceremonies  ;  the  prosecution  of 
fiache ;  the  Algerine  tribute ;  the  X.  Y.  Z.  mission ;  the 
Alien  Act ;  the  Sedition  Act ;  the  conspiracy  of  the  aristo- 
crats to  put  off  the  new  census  till  the  election  of  1800  was 
held ;  the  monstrous  increase  in  the  public  debt ;  the  impeach- 
ment of  Blount ;  and  the  abyss  of  American  degradation,  were 
singled  out  for  especial  condemnation.  But  the  pamphlet  had 
not  been  long  from  the  press  when  the  author  was  tried  and 
convicted  of  libel.  No  mention  was  made  in  the  indictment 
of  the  title,  "  The  Prospect  before  Us."  A  few  sentences,  by 
no  means  the  bitterest  that  ccmld  have  been  found,  were 
chosen,  and  upon  them  the  case  was  based.    The  reign  of  Mr. 

*  '*  I  thank  you  for  the  proof-sheets  you  inclose  me ;  such  papers  cannot  fail 
to  produce  the  best  effect  They  inform  the  thinking  part  of  the  nation ;  and 
these  again,  supported  by  the  tax-gatherers  as  their  vouchers,  set  the  people  to 
rights.  .  .  .'*  Memoirs  of  the  Administration  of  Washington  and  Adams,  edited 
from  the  Papers  of  Olirer  Woloott,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  George  Gibbt, 
Tol.  ii,  p.  294.    Jefferson  to  Callender,  October  6,  1799. 
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Adams,  Callender  wrote,  had  been  one  continued  tempest  of 
malignant  passion.  Never,  since  taking  his  seat  in  the  preri- 
dential  ehair,  had  he  opened  his  lips  or  lifted  his  pen  but 
scolding  or  threatening  follo^ved.  He  had  exasperated  the 
rage  of  contending  parties,  he  liad  calumniated  and  destroyed 
every  man  who  differed  from  him  in  opinions,  lie  had  driven 
from  oflice  everybody  who  would  not  vote  as  he  wished,  and 
he  was,  besides,  a  professed  aristocrat. 

The  case  was  to  be  called  at  Eichmond  during  the  close  a?  I 
May,  and,  as  the  day  approached,  the  interest  of  the  whole 
country  in  the  trial  rose  perceptibly.  To  read  the  scurrilouB 
pamphlet  and  say  the  writer  was  not  guilty  of  sedition  waa 
impossible ;  but  what  became  of  Callender  was  of  little  con- 
sideration, as  every  one  knew  the  real  contest  would  be  between 
the  Republican  lawyers  of  the  Virginia  bar  and  the  most  reek- 
lees,  the  moat  partisan,  the  most  fearless  judge  on  the  bench  of 
the  Circuit  Court.  Long  before  the  trial  opened,  statements 
were  made  and  sworn  to  that  Chase  had  spoken  his  threats  of 
what  he  would  do ;  that  he  had  commanded  tlie  Marshal  to  see 
to  it  that  none  of  the  rascals  called  Democrats  were  put  on  the 
jury,  and  that,  in  the  presence  of  a  great  company,  he  had 
shown  how  he  would  draw  the  best  lawyers  of  Virginia  acroas  , 
his  knees  and  flog  them  out  of  their  nullifying  mood.  ■ 

The  case  opened  with  the  usual  pleas  for  time.  Some  weaol 
granted,  and  the  lawyers  prepared  a  trap  for  the  judge.  They 
presented  an  affidavit  from  Callender  that  he  must  have  etill 
more  time ;  in  fact,  till  the  next  term.  The  witnesses  on  whose 
testimony  he  relied  to  prove  the  truth  of  his  statements  could 
not  be  assembled  in  a  few  weeks.  The  paper  then  gave  a  lisi  I 
of  witues.ses  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  country.  He  moBt  J 
have  William  Gardner,  who  lived  at  Portsmouth,  and  Judge 
Bee,  who  lived  in  South  Carolina,  and  Tench  Cose  and  Timothy 
Pickering,  who  wore  at  Philadelphia,  and  General  Blackburn, 
from  Bath  county,  Virginia,  and  William  B.  Giles,  of  Amelia 
county,  In  the  same  State.  Great  stress  was  laid  on  the  ex- 
pected testimony  of  Giles,  and  the  Court  put  off  the  trial  for  a 
few  days ;  and,  whcJi  the  case  was  again  called,  the  lawyers  for 
the  defence  declared  they  did  not  tliink  Giles  would  come,  and 
had  the  boldness  to  claim  that,  as  the  Court  had  consented  to  a 
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delay  in  the  hope  that  Oiles  would  come,  the  judge  had,  by  bo 
doing,  admitted  the  extreme  importance  of  that  witness,  and 
onght  therefore  to  put  oflE  trial  till  Giles  did  come,  which,  of 
course,  would  have  been  never.  Then  Chase  grew  angry,  and, 
as  he  would  have  said,  took  the  lawyers  in  hand. 

The  trial  began  in  earnest  at  ten  in  the  morning  of  the 
sixth  of  June,  and  closed  after  sundown  with  a  verdict  of  guilty. 
William  Wirt,  with  two  young  lawyers  to  help  him,  appeared 
for  the  traverser.  As  no  name  was  on  the  title-page,  the  au- 
thorship was  proved  by  the  testimony  of  the  printer,  who  turned 
against  CaUender,  and  came  bringing  with  him  some  sheets  of 
the  manuscript  yet  in  his  hands.  The  lawyers  for  Callender 
declared  the  publisher  was  as  guilty  as  the  author,  objected  to 
the  use  of  the  pamphlet  as  evidence  because  it  was  not  named 
in  the  indictment,  attempted  to  discuss  the  constitutionality  of 
the  Sedition  Law,  were  cut  short  by  Chase,  asked  to  sit  down, 
told  not  to  reflect  on  the  Court,  and  so  often  interrupted  that 
one  in  a  passion  folded  up  his  brief  and  put  it  away.  The  fine 
imposed  was  two  hundred  dollars.  The  term  of  imprisonment 
was  to  be  nine  months.  Sureties  were  also  to  be  given  for  good 
behavior  for  two  years.* 

Neither  fine  nor  imprisonment  could  silence  him.  Jeffer- 
son was  his  friend,  and,  as  the  election  drew  near,  a  second  and 
a  third  part  of  "  The  Prospect,"  more  savage,  and,  if  possible, 
more  scurrilous  than  the  first,  were  written  in  the  Kichmond 
Jail.f  The  last  appeared  in  1801,  when  the  result  of  the  election 
was  known,  and  all  might  well  be  forgotten  were  it  not  for  the 
notoriety  which,  in  a  new  form  and  under  a  new  name,  "  The 
Prospect  before  Us "  has  since  attained.  On  the  nineteenth 
of  June,  1801,  John  Wood,  a  hack-writer  and  an  Englishman, 
not  long  in  the  United  States,  made  a  contract  with  two  New 
York  booksellers  to  write  a  "  History  of  the  Administration  of 
John  Adams."  He  was  given  till  the  first  of  November  to 
finish  the  work,  and  in  October  the  Aurora  announced  that  it 
would  shortly  be  published  in  the  usual  way,  by  subscription.  :f 
After  the  manner  of  a  true  hack.  Wood  sat  down  with  hit 
shears  and  soon  had  material  enough  for  a  book  of  five  hun- 

*  Richmond  Examiner,  June  6,  10,  13,  17,  1800.  X  Aurora,  October,  180L 

f  The  second  part  (vol  ii,  part  i)  appeared  in  November. 
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dred  pages.    TrVhole  chapters  were  cut  from  "  The  Prospect,* 

whole  pages  from  Callender's  "  Sketches  of  the  History  of  the 
United  States,"  aud  long  extracts  from  liis  "  Annual  Register," 
The  Aurora   Bupplied   some   more   clippings,  and   what   the 
Aurora   could   not  supply  was   freely   given   by   ite   edito^  J 
William  Duane. 

When  all  was  ready,  the  boob  printed,  bound,  and  on  th«l 
point  of  being  issued,  Wood  was  accosted  one  day  in  NasBan  I 
street,  New  York,  by  Aaron  Burr.    The  Vice-President  would  I 
like  to  see  the  "Ilistory,"     After  reading  a  portion,  he  toldl 
Wood  frankly  that  the  book  must  be  suppressed.     Then  began 
a  long  negotiation  with  the  printers,  who  demanded  twenty- 
five  hundred  dollars,  then  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  and 
the  copyright  of  a  new  history,  but  finally  accepted  eleven 
hundred,  and  gave  up  the  whole  edition,  which,  at  daylight 
one  May  morning  in  1802,  was  carried  to  the  house  of  tlie 
lawyer  of  Earr.     There  for  a  while  they  remained.     Bnt  only  J 
for  a  while,  for  the  secret  leaked  out,  produced  a  savagaJ 
pamphlet  warfare,  and  the  publication  of  "  The  History  of  th«  1 
Administration  of  John  Adams,"  by  John  Wood,*  Two  thirds 
of  it  is  borrowed,  with  scarcely  a  change  of  language,  from 
Callender's  lampoons. 

The  convictions  wliich  thus  followed  every  indictment 
under  the  Sedition  Law  made  it  clear  to  the  mind  of  the 
dullest  Kcpublican  that  packed  juries  and  partisan  judges  had 
been  combined.  No  uniform  rule  was  then  in  use  in  the 
United  States  courts  for  the  selection  of  jurors.  They  nught, 
the  law  declared,  be  choseu  in  any  of  the  ways  in  use  among 
the  States.     In  many  of  the  States  they  were  drawn  by  lot; 

"  A  Narmti™  of  the  Suppreaalon,  by  Col.  Burr,  of  Ibo  History  of  the  Admin- 
tatration  of  Jabo  Adams,  Isle  Preeident  of  the  United  States,  written  by  John 
Wood,  author  of  tbe  History  of  Switzerlaad  uid  of  the  Swiss  Revolntioii.  la 
which  iB  added  a  Biography  of  Thomas  JefferiOD,  President  of  the  United  SUitea; 
and  ot  Qeneral  Huoilton :  with  Strictures  on  th«  Conduct  of  John  Adams,  and  on 
the  Character  of  General  C.  C.  Pinckney,  extracted  Vurbatiia  from  the  Supprelaad 
HiUory.    By  a  CiOzen  of  New  York.     1803. 

A  Corroot  Stat«mGiit  of  the  VnrtouB  Sourcoa  from  obioh  tbe  History  of  ttie 
AdministradoD  of  John  .^duns  was  compiled,  and  the  Hotivcs  for  ill  SupprewtoB 
by  Col.  Bitrr;  with  Boioe  Oliscrralions  on  a  Narrative,  by  a  Citizen  of  New  Vwfc 
By  John  Wood,  author  of  tbe  said  History.     1B02. 

An  Antidote  lo  John  Wood'i  Folson.    By  Wamn.    IBOl. 
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but  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvvniay  Maryland,  Kew  Jaisej, 
and  Virginia,  the  fiberiffs  chose  the  juries.  This  made  it  law- 
fnl  for  the  United  States  marshals  to  do  the  same,  and  in  the 
trials  under  the  Sedition  Law  they  did,  undoubtedly,  select 
such  men  for  jurors  as  were  devoted  to  the  Federal  cause.  Of 
this  no  man  was  more  firmly  convinced  than  Charles  Pinelr- 
ney.  His  own  experience  as  counsel  for  J(«athan  Robbins 
had  done  much  to  make  him  discontented  with  the  maehin^ 
of  the  United  States  courts.  The  (arj  of  packed  juries  was 
heard  on  every  hand.  He  believed  it,  determined  to  attempt 
a  reform,  and,  in  January,  1800,  made  a  long  speech  to  the 
Senate,  and  brought  in  a  biH.  The  bill  provided  that  all  the 
juries  of  the  United  States  courts  should  be  drawn  by  lot,  and 
then  went  on  to  specify  the  manner  of  drawing.  How,  said 
he,  can  that  people  be  free  where  the  administration  of  justice 
is  made  to  depend  on  the  will  of  a  single  man  ?  How  can 
any  man,  whose  political  opinions  difier  irom.  those  of  a  mar- 
shal, be  fairly  tried  for  any  political  offence  touching  his  life, 
his  character,  or  his  fortune,  while  the  political  characters  of 
the  jury  who  are  to  try  him  depend  on  the  selection  of  that 
marshal?  Suppose  a  man  charged  with  libel  against  the 
President.  Suppose  this  libel  accuses  the  President  of  acts  so 
infamous  that,  if  the  writer  be  not  convicted  and  punished, 
the  President  can  not  hope  to  be  ever  re-elected  to  office,  is  it 
likely  that  the  marshal  will  be  indifferent,  that  he  will  care- 
fully select  moderate  men,  men  so  little  attached  to  party  that 
they  will  really  compose  an  impartial  jury,  and  mete  out  strict 
justice  to  the  libeller  ?  Is  not  this  expecting  too  much  of  hu- 
man nature  ?  Is  it  not  more  correct  to  suppose  that  the  mai^- 
shal  will  remember  it  was  from  the  President  his  office  camel 
That  he  holds  it  at  the  President's  pleasure  f  That  if,  in  a 
case  so  vital  to  the  President,  he  be  lukewarm,,  and  choose  m^i 
not  approved,  he  will  surely  lose  his  place,  whil^  if  he  exert 
himself,  array  a  decided  partisan  jury,  and  procure  a  convic- 
tion of  the  libeller,  his  zeal  will  not,  in  the  distribution  oi 
lucrative  office,  be  forgotten  ?  The  most  the  Senate  would  do 
was  to  send  down  to  the  House  a  bill  providing  that,  in  select- 
ing juries,  the  Federal  courts  should  follow  the  custom  in  use 
in  the  particular  State  whero  the  court  was  held. 
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Mr.  Pinckney  now  proceeded  to  attack  the  jiidges.  He 
began  by  moving  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  forbidding. 
United  States  judges  to  hold  any  other  office  while  they 
upon  the  bench.  But  he  soon  changed  liis  mind,  and  moved' 
an  amendment  t«  the  law  of  1789,  establishing  the  courts. 
The  Senate  would  not  hear  of  auch  a  thing,  and  the  motion 
was  lost.  Had  the  bill  paseed,  the  Senate  would  have  censured 
the  President  for  appointing  Chief-Justice  Ellsworth  envoy  to 
France,  and  themselves  for  eonlimiing  him. 

Yet  the  feeling  waa  general  that  the  state  of  the  judiciarjr 
called  loudly  for  reform.  The  circuite  were  too  long  and  the 
judges  too  few  for  the  speedy  administration  of  justice.  The 
judges  were  perpetually  on  the  road.  Yet  the  calendars  grew 
steadily  longer  and  longer,  and  cases  which  ought  to  have 
lieen  disposed  of  at  ouee  were  delayed  to  the  serious  harm 
of  the  suitors.  It  was  even  a  question  whether  Congress  had 
power  to  require  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  travel 
on  circuit.  These  abuses  the  Federalists  now  nndertook  to 
correct.  The  bill  which  they  framed  and  brought  into  the 
House  provided  for  the  decrease  of  the  nmnber  of  judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  an  increase  of  the  number  of  judges 
of  the  district  eomls.  Twenty-nine  district  courts  they  thought 
would  be  none  too  many.* 

Undoubtedly,  said  the  Kepublieans,  tliis  is  not  too  many. 
The  sole  business  of  the  session  seems  to  be  to  spend  money 
and  make  places ;  and,  in  a  distribution  of  places,  the  lawyers 
ought  not  to  be  forgotten.  Two  hundred  and  three  oSicers 
have  been  added  to  the  standing  army,  though  Congress  has 
ordered  that  the  recniiting  shall  stop.  The  Bankrupt  Bill  has 
made  two  hundred  and  fifty  more  new  places.  The  Judicial 
Bill,  besides  the  judges,  will  give  employment  to  one  hundred 
marshals  and  court  officers.  We  are  likely,  moreover,  soon  to 
have  admirals.  Not  that  they  are  needed.  Nobody  supposes 
that  Commodore  Barry  and  Commodore  Truxtun  will  do  their 
duty  one  whit  better  as  admirals  than  as  captains.  But  they  will 
contribute  in  common  with  all  these  new-made  placemen  to  the 
establishment  of  a  titled  class — to  the  creation  of  an  aristocracy. 
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*  This  SL-cUon.  tlic  seventh  o(  the  bill,  waa  stricken 
oe*  ooe  broiigbt  id,  uid  the  whole  matter  pat  off  to  I 


lut,  the  bill  recommitted,  U 
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The  way  in  which  Tmxtun  had  lately  discharged  a  duty 
was  highly  satisfactory  to  the  Federalists.  On  the  morning  of 
February  first,  while  oflE  the  road  to  Basseterre,  he  espied  in 
the  distance  what  seemed  to  be  a  ship  from  Martinico.  In  the 
hope  of  inducing  the  captain  to  come  down  and  speak  to  him, 
Truxtun  ordered  the  English  flag  to  be  run  up.  But  the  ship 
kept  her  course,  and,  when  he  locked  again,  the  supposed  mer- 
chantman was  seen  to  be  a  French  frigate  of  some  fifty  guns, 
heavily  freighted,  and  low  in  the  water.  The  command  was 
instantly  given  to  sling  the  yards  with  chains,  and  clear  the 
ship  for  action.  Though  the  chase  began  at  eight  in  the 
morning  of  the  first,  it  was  eight  in  the  evening  of  the  second 
before  the  ships  lay  side  by  side.  The  ensign  was  then  run 
up,  the  candles  were  lighted  in  the  battle-lanterns,  and  Trux- 
tun about  to  hail,  when  the  Frenchman  opened  the  battle  with 
a  fire  from  his  stem-quarter  guns.  Word  was  passed  below  not 
to  waste  a  pound  of  powder  nor  throw  away  a  single  shot,  to 
take  good  aim,  and  fire  directly  at  the  enemy's  hulL  It  was 
past  one  in  the  morning  of  the  third  when  the  fire  slackened, 
and  the  French  frigate  drew  off.  Truxtun  attempted  to  give 
chase,  but  the  foremast  almost  immediately  went  over  the 
side,  carrying  with  it  a  young  midshipman  and  several  of  the 
crew.  The  name  of  the  midshipman  was  James  Jarvis,  Jr. 
The  story  has  come  down  to  us  that,  when  the  mast  was  tot- 
tering, an  old  sailor  warned  him  that  it  was  soon  to  fall,  and 
that  he  replied,  with  perfect  coolness,  it  was  the  duty  of  all  to 
go  with  it.  An  hour  passed  before  the  wreck  could  be  cut 
away.  To  overtake  the  Frenchman  was  then  hopeless,  and  the 
Constellation  put  into  Jamaica  for  repairs.  La  Vengeance, 
with  every  pump  working,  fled  to  Curajoa,  and  was  there  con- 
denmed.* 

For  this  gallant  deed  Congress  voted  a  gold  medal  to  Trux- 
tun, and  declared  the  conduct  of  James  Jarvis,  Jr.,  to  be  an 
example  to  the  officers  of  the  rising  navy,  and  his  early  death 
a  national  loss.  It  is  pleasing  to  notice  that  in  a  House  where 
many  warm  and  zealous  Kepublicans  had  seats  the  bill  passed 
with  but  four  dissentient  votes.     John  Randolph  was   one 

*  Letter  of  Commodore  Truxtun  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.    Annals  Sixth 
Congress,  1st  Session. 
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of  the  four  that  aoBwered  No,  and  Matthew  Lji 
other,* 

The  House  now  turned  its  attention  to  the  condition  of  the, 
public  domain.  That  Buch  u  doiuiun  existed  is  due  to  the 
firm  and  far^ighted  policy  of  the  State  of  Maryland.  Twenty- 
two  years  before,  while  the  Articles  of  Confederation  weta 
being  elowly  ratified  by  the  States,  Maryland  had  refused  to 
bid  her  representatives  sign.  Such  of  her  sisters,  she  de- 
manded, as  claimed  to  be  boimded  by  the  river  Mississippi,  or 
the  waters  of  the  South  Sea,  should  give  up  some  of  thoir 
claims.  Their  boundanee  should  be  defined,  tlieir  territory 
greatly  cnrtoiled,  and  the  land  so  acquired  held  for  ths  com- 
mon benefit  of  all.  "Wa«  it  likely,  she  asked,  that  States  then 
grasping  at  lands  to  which  they  had  not  the  faintest  shadow  of 
exclusive  right  would,  the  moment  they  were  acquired,  ubo  the 
new  wealth  and  power  with  justice  and  moderation  ?  Was  it 
not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  same  spirit  wliicb  moved 
them  to  insist  on  a  claim  so  e.xtravagant  would,  when  that 
clEum  was  once  established,  impel  them  to  add  oppression  to 
injustice  ?  Suppose  the  pretensions  of  Virginia  to  the  rich 
and  fertile  regions  beyond  the  Ohio  acknowledged,  and  the 
great  State  in  undisputed  possession  of  the  lands,  could  not  the 
dullest  see  the  consequences  to  Maryland  9  By  selling  a  small' 
portion  on  the  lowest  tenuB,  great  sums  of  money  would  flow 
into  the  treasury  of  Vii^nia.  This  money  would  lessen  her 
taxee.  With  taxes  low  and  lands  cheap,  she  would  drain  her 
neighbors  of  their  most  useful  inliabitants,  depopulate  them, 
impoverish  them,  diminish  their  weight  in  the  scale  of  the 
Confederacy,  while,  at  the  same  time,  she  increased  her 
own.f 

Against  this  Virginia  proteeted,  opened  land  offices,  gave 
land  bounties,  made  private  grants,  and  went  on  disposing  o£ 
the  territory  with  all  the  speed  she  could.  Wlien  Stites  lees 
fortunate  saw  tJiis,  tliey  too  grew  discontented,  and  the  remoit- 
Btrance  of  Maryland  began  to  be  heard.  So  strong  did  this 
feeling  become  that,  late  in  October,  1T79,  Congress  Ijeggo^ 

•  AonaU  of  Slith  Congren*. 

f  See  the  InBtructiom  lud  before  Congreas  bf  tha  UsryUnd  delates,  HiJ 

ai,  iT7». 
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Yirginia  to  dose  her  land  office,  and  urged  eyeiy  other  State 
with  waste  lands  neither  to  settle  it  nor  issue  warrants  for  it 
till  the  war  closed.*  To  New  York  belongs  the  glory  of 
making  the  first  response.  On  February  nineteenth,  1780,  her 
Legislature,  in  the  most  handsome  manner,  surrendered  for- 
ever all  claim  to  the  country  which  lies  between  the  sources  of 
the  great  lakes  and  the  Cumberland  Mountains.t  Congress 
thereupon  made  another  address.  1^  The  States  were  once  more 
reminded  how  imperative  it  was  that  the  Federal  Union  should 
be  quickly  placed  on  a  fixed  and  permanent  basis.  The  resto* 
ration  of  the  pubKc  credit,  they  were  told,  the  support  of  the 
army,  the  vigor  of  the  Federal  councils,  tranquillity  at  home 
and  reputation  abroad,  nay,  the  very  existence  of  the  United 
States  as  a  free,  sovereign,  and  independent  people,  depended 
upon  a  firm  Federal  alliance.  Yet  this  alliance  could  not  be 
without  a  liberal  surrender  of  western  land.  The  recommendflr 
tion  was  earnestly  made,  therefore,  that  each  State  ^^Ving 
claim  to  western  lands  would  surrender  it  to  Congress,  and  a 
solemn  promise  given  tliat  out  of  the  territory  so  obtained 
should,  in  time,  be  formed  distinct  repubUcan  States.* 

This  appeal  was  heard.  In  January,  1781,  Virginia  gave 
up  all  claim  to  the  territory  northwest  of  the  river  Ohio.  I  In 
!March,  1781,  the  delegates  from  Maryland  signed,  and  the 
ratification  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation  was  complete. 

On  the  soil  to  which  Virginia  thus  renounced  all  right  and 
title  six  States  have  since  been  marked  down.  Her  clwn  was 
founded  on  the  charter  of  the  first  colony  of  Virginia,  and  on 
the  military  exploits  of  General  George  Sogers  Clarke.  But 
it  did  not  pass  unchallenged.  The  people  of  Massachusetti 
believed  that  a  strip  some  eighty  miles  wide,  north  of  latitude 
42°  2',  and  stretching  from  the  Mississippi  to  New  York,  wag 
theirs,  and,  holding  to  this  belief,  the  Conmionwealth  gave  the 
land  to  the  United  States  in  1784.  Immediately  south  of  this 
lay  another  strip  wliich  Connecticut  claimed,  and  ceded  in 
1786.     South  Carolina  came  next,  contributing  to  the  public 

*  Resolution  of  Congress,  October  30,  1779 ;  carried,  eight  states  to  three. 

f  Held  under  titles  obtained  by  treaties  with  the  Six  Nations.    The  Act  of 
Cession  was  made  known  in  Congress  March  7,  1780.  %  September  6,  1780. 

*  Resolution  of  October  10, 1780.      |  Deed  of  cession  executed  March  1, 1784 
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domain  a  atrip  fourteen  miles  wide  and  mimiiig  from  her  west* 
em  bomidaiy  to  the  Miesissippi  river. 

Thua,  on  the  ninth  of  AuguBt,  1787,  the  United  States  wi 
in  possession  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  ninety-nine  mill. 
ion  acres  of  public  land.  For  the  government  of  bo  much  of 
this  area  as  lay  northwest  of  the  river  Ohio,  Congress  had  al- 
ready arranged.  The  ordinance  is  dated  July  tliirteenth,  1787, 
and  became  the  model  of  territorial  government.  Till  such 
time,  the  ordinance  provided,  aa  there  should  be  in  the  territoiy 
five  thousand  free  male  inhabitants  of  full  age,  the  govern- 
ment was  to  be  vested  in  the  hands  of  a  governor,  a  secretary, 
and  three  judgea.  Each  must  be  a  resident  of  the  territory 
and  a  holder  of  land.  For  the  Governor  a  thousand  acres  was 
thought  to  be  enough.  For  the  Secretary  and  the  judges  half 
as  much.  When  the  necessary  population  was  reached,  a  Legis- 
lative Council  and  a  House  of  Representatives  were,  with  the 
Governor,  to  be  intrusted  with  the  management  of  territorial 
affairs.  The  people  were  to  elect  the  members  of  the  Houa^ 
sending  one  representative  for  each  five  hundred  free  males. 
But  this  ratio  might  be  changed  when  the  House  numbered 
twentj-five.  Immediately  on  assembling,  tlio  representatives 
were  to  make  choice  of  ten  men,  each  a  freeUoider  of  five  him- 
dred  atrres  of  laud.  Of  the  ten,  Congress  was  to  choose  five, 
and  they  were  to  be  the  Council.  Out  of  the  territory  thus 
governed  not  more  than  five,  nor  less  than  tliree.  States  should 
ever  be  made,  nor  should  any  of  the  States  ever  be  admitted 
to  the  Union  till  its  population  numbered  sixty  thousand 
eouls.  Slavery  was  forbidden,  and  involuntary  servitude,  save 
in  punishment  of  crimes ;  fugitive  slaves  were  to  be  surreit- 
dered,  and  a  long  llfit  of  such  guarantees  of  personal  liberty 
given  as,  at  that  time,  comraouly  made  up  a  DeclaratioD  a£ 
Eights. 

All  these  contributions  to  the  public  domain  were  not  made 
without  reservation.  West  of  Pennsylvania,  and  running  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  along  Lake  Erie,  was  a  great  trtust 
of  three  milUon  eight  hundred  thousand  acres,  still  known  as 
the  Western  Reserve  of  Connecticut.*  In  what  is  now  Indiana 


•  The  "  Fire  Lands  "  Uj  on  Ih 
hundred  tbouatnd  more*,  uid  were  for  Ibi 
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were  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acres  more,  set  apart  bj 
Virginia  for  the  use  of  General  Clarke  and  his  men.  Along 
the  north  bank  of  the  Ohio,  from  the  Scioto  to  the  Little 
Miami,  lay  the  Virginia  Military  District,  now  cut  up  into 
twenty-three  counties  and  spreading  over  four  million  two 
hundred  thousand  acres  of  land.  But  the  strangest  of  all  reser- 
vations was  that  of  North  Carolina.  Three  kinds  of  claims,  it 
was  stipulated,  must  be  satisfied  before  a  foot  of  the  land  was 
disposed  of  in  any  other  way.*  On  November  tenth,  1791,  the 
Secretary  of  State  reported  that  under  these  claims  more  than 
eight  millions  of  acres  were  demanded,  while  the  number  of 
acres  for  satisfying  the^i  summed  up  to  but  seven  millions  and 
a  half. 

South  of  the  Carolina  session  were  the  debatable  Georgia 
lands.  A  tender  of  the  territory  had  been  made  by  Georgia 
in  1788,  but  Congress  rejected  the  offer,  declared  the  region 
had,  in  colonial  days,  been  part  of  the  British  province  of 
Florida  West,  and  was,  therefore,  by  the  treaty  of  peace, 
already  the  property  of  the  United  States.  Georgia  insisted 
on  her  claim,  and,  on  Christmas  eve  of  the  following  year,  sold 
thirteen  millions  and  a  half  of  acres  beyond  the  Chattahoo- 
chee for  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  Georgia  Yazoo 
Company,  the  South  Carolina  Yazoo  Company,  and  the  Ten- 
nessee Yazoo  Company  were  the  purchasers,  and  tendered  pay- 
ment in  depreciated  Georgia  notes.  The  State  refused  them. 
The  Legislature  repealed  the  act,  and  the  bargain  was  declared 
at  an  end.  But  much  of  the  land  had  been  sold  to  New  Eng- 
land speculators ;  the  region  was  a  tempting  one,  and  four  new 
land  companies  were  quickly  formed.  The  names  of  the  four 
were  the  Georgia,  the  Georgia  Mississippi,  the  Upper  Missis- 
sippi, and  the  Tennessee.  But  they  have  come  down  in  history 
as  the  Yazoo  companies,  from  the  country  in  which  they  oper- 

had  Buffered  loss  in  the  towns  burned  and  raids  perpetrated  by  the  British  troops 
during  the  Revolution. 

*  These  conditions  comprised  three  kinds  of  reaerrations :  1.  A  reserration  of 
land  appropriated  for  the  use  of  citizens  of  North  Carolina  who  had  served  in 
State  and  Continental  lines  of  the  Revolutionary  army.  2.  Land  grants,  whether 
located  or  not,  made  by  the  State  to  individuals.  3.  Entries  under  the  law  of 
1783,  in  the  office  of  John  Armstrong,  an  interloper,  and  found  to  conflioi  with 
prior  dalma. 
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ated  and  from  their  connection  with  the  great  Yazoo  frauds. 
By  their  influence  and  their  bribes  they  secured  from  the  Legis- 
lature of  Georgia,  on  the  seventh  of  January,  1795,  a  most 
amazing  piece  of  legislation.     The  act  upon  ita  fnce  seemed 
harmless  enough.     Twenty  mllliooi)  of  acres,  it  was  supposed, 
but  in  reality  thirty-five  millions,  were  sold  to  the  four  oom- 
panies  for  five  huxidred  thousand  dollars.     That  such  i-ieh  land 
should  bring  so  small  a  price  excited  attention,  and  then  the 
villainy  came  out  fast.     The  act  empowered  the  companies  to 
take  up  ten  millions  of  acres  additional  for  the  nee  of  such  citi- 
uens  of  Georgia  as  might  be  admitted  to  the  venture.     In  the 
list  of  those  admitted  appeared  the  name  of  every  man,  save 
one,  who,  on  the  seventh  of  January,  cast  his  vote  in  favor  of 
the  act.     The  method  of  bribing  was  old,  and  has  since  beea-J 
often  roBorted  to.     A  certain  number  of  acres  were  assigned  atv 
a  fixed  price   to   each   man.     Payment  was   not  demaudeiLl 
When  the  market  price  had  risen  to  forty  or  fifty  times  HoM 
fixed  price,  the  company  were  to  pay  the  difference  and  t  ' 
the  land. 

No  sooner  did  the  true  character  of  the  sale  become  known 
than  the  State  of  Georgia,  from  the  raonntains  to  the  sea,  waa 
aflame.  The  Grand  Juries  of  every  county  but  two  prt^sented 
the  act  as  a  public  grievance.  The  Convention  wliich  assem- 
bled in  May  had  its  table  heaped  up  with  petitions,  memorials, 
remonstrances.  Hardly  a  freeman  in  the  State  but  put  hie  nanw  ■ 
to  some  such  document.  Every  member  of  the  Legislature  o 
1796  came  solemnly  pledged  to  the  repeal  of  the  act.  Accord 
ingly,  on  the  tliirteenth  of  February,  1796,  the  Legislature  prfr  ' 
nounced  the  sale  unconstitutional,  mill,  and  void.  The  two 
Honses  then  formed  in  procession,  marched  to  the  front  of 
the  State-House,  and  drew  up  before  a  bonfire  in  the  road. 
The  committee  handed  the  paper  on  wliich  the  hated  act  wai 
printed  to  the  President  of  the  Senate.  The  President  passed 
it  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House.  The  Speaker  gave  it  to  the 
Clerk.  The  Clerk  delivered  it  to  the  door-keeper,  and  he  flung 
it  into  the  flames. 

Two  years  later  *  Congreas  set  apart  so  much  of  the  country 
aa  lay  between  the  Mississippi,  the  Chattahoochee,  the  thirty* 
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first  parallel,  and  an  east  and  west  line  through  the  mouth 
of  the  Ya2soo  river,  as  ^^  one  district,"  called  it  the  Mississippi 
Territory,  and  bade  tiie  President  name  three  commissioners  to 
settle  amicably  the  conflicting  claims  of  Greorgia.  After  a  sec- 
ond intervul  of  two  years  this  act  was  amended,  and  on  May 
tenth,  1800,  the  privilege  of  Territorial  Assembly  was  conferred 
on  MississippL  At  the  same  time  another  wise  and  beneficent 
act  was  passed.  By  the  law  of  1796,  the  smallest  parcel  of  land 
a  settler  could  purchase  from  the  Govemm^Qt  was  one  square 
mile,  and  the  least  price  for  which  it  could  be  sold  was  two  dol- 
lars per  acre.  The  number  of  settlers  who  could,  in  the  couibo 
of  a  twelvemonth,  pay  down  twelve  hundred  and  eighty  dol- 
lars for  land  were  few,  and  this  was  felt  as  an  evil,  both  at  the 
Treasury  and  in  the  "West  Men  who  were  far  from  being 
dreamers  had  confidently  predicted  that,  when  the  Indians  had 
been  quieted  and  the  frontier  posts  given  up,  land  sales  would 
be  rapid,  money  would  fiow  to  the  Treasury  in  a  plentiful  stream, 
and  each  year  several  million  dollars  would  be  taken  from  the 
national  debt.  Wayne  had  himibled  the  Indians.  The  British 
had  withdrawn  from  the  posts.  Yet  all  the  money  derived 
from  all  the  land  sales  made  by  the  Government  up  to  1800 
was  but  a  trifle  over  twelve  hundred  and  one  thousand  dollars.* 
The  Government  had  overreached  itself.  In  its  eagerness  for 
revenue  it  had  f  ooUshly  supposed  that  great  sums  of  money 
could  only  be  had  by  selling  great  quantities  of  land  at  a  time. 
The  sections,  therefore,  passed  to  companies  and  speculators, 
who  sold  them  in  small  areas  at  an  advanced  price  to  actual 
settlers.  This  was  thought  in  Ohio,  and  justly  thought,  to  be 
a  grievance.  Why  should  rich  men,  it  was  asked,  who  lived  in 
the  East  and  never  in  the  whole  course  of  their  lives  set  foot  on 
an  acre  of  their  Ohio  land,  be  permitted  to  buy  for  two  dollars, 
and  the  poor  settler  be  forced  to  pay  three?  Who  was  it  that 
gave  value  to  the  lands  ?  The  speculator  with  his  ready  money, 
or  the  settler  with  his  plough  ? 

Bo  strong  was  this  feeling  that  the  territorial  delegate  came 
to  Congress  fuUy  determined  to  correct  the  evil  if  he  could. 
He  did  succeed,  and,  before  the  House  rose,  secured  the  passage 

of  a  bill  which,  in  time,  did  far  more  for  the  good  of  his  coun- 

- 

*  More  exactly,  $1,201,726.68.    The  acreage  was  1,484,047. 
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try  than  Mb  great  victory  over  the  Prophet  at  Tippecanoe,  or 
his  defeat  of  Tecumseh  at  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  Hence- 
forth land  was  to  be  offered  at  auction  in  half-aectionB  of  three 
hundred  and  twenty  acres  each.  If  not  sold,  any  settler  might 
have  any  half-eection  he  wanted  by  entering  it  at  a  land  ofBc© 
and  paying  two  dollars  per  acre  and  the  coat  of  survey.*  One 
quarter  was  to  be  paid  in  forty  days  after  entry.  The  rest 
■within  four  years.  Almost  at  the  same  time  a  bill  passed  cut- 
ting the  territory  northwest  of  the  river  Oliio  into  two  part8,f 
The  moat  easterly  section  received  the  name  of  the  Territory 
of  Ohio,  t  and  a  part  of  it  is  now  Ohio  State,  The  westerly 
part  was  called  Indiana  Territory,  in  honor  of  an  old  land  com- 
pany which,  iu  ante-revolutionaiy  days,  owued  lands  in  that 
region  and  bore  that  name.  Viucennes  was  made  the  capital, 
and  "William  Henry  Harrison  the  Governor, 

The  same  day  whereon  the  House  passed  the  Public  Lands 
Bill  a  law  was  enacted  for  disbanding  what  the  BepubUcans 
called  the  standing  army.  On  Juno  fifteenth,  1800,  all  officers 
and  men,  so  far  as  enlisted,  of  the  additional  army  were,  the 
law  provided,  to  be  discharged  with  three  months'  extra  pay.* 
As  the  fifteenth  of  June  fell  on  a  Sunday,  the  rejoicing  ivith 
which  the  Repubhcans  determined  to  celebrate  the  event  waa 
put  off  till  Monday,  when  the  people  of  Newark,  which  boasted 
of  being  a  stronghold  of  Democracy,  were  aroused  at  sunrise 
by  the  ringing  of  bells  and  the  booming  of  cannon.  At  sunset 
the  bell-ringing  and  cannonading  were  repeated,  and  to  them 
was  added  a  Kepnbiican  festival  in  the  Town  Inn.  There 
speeches  were  made  and  toasts  drunk  to  Thomas  Jefferson, 
Albert  Gallatin,  and  John  Randolph,  to  the  People  of  Bet^n 
county,  to  the  Cap  of  Liberty,  to  the  Fifteenth  of  June,  1800, 
and  to  the  hope  that  every  nation  on  the  earth  might  soon  be 
freed  from  supporting  that  engine  of  despotism,  a  standing 
army.  I 

'  Four  Imnd  olDoet,  each  with  ■  register  snd  receirer,  were  eslftblished.  Thsf 
wen  *t  Steubenville,  Uarietta,  CiDciimati,  and  Chtllicothe.  Till  ihen  land  oould 
oalj  be  bou^t  at  the  Treasury  ia  Philadelphia,  or  at  Tcnduc  at  FilUiburg  or 
(^DdiiDMi.  t  Ua;  7.  1300. 

i  Thewwlern  bouodBfjof  Ohio  Terriiorjwu  a  line  from  a  point  opposite  tha 
moutb  of  tke  Kentucky  rirer  to  Fort  RccoTer7,  thence  due  north  to  tbe  Canadian 
bvder.  a  Hsj  10,  1800.  |  Aurora,  Juno  19,  1800b  J 
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At  Alexandria,  in  Yirginia,  much  the  same  ceremony  was 
performed.  There,  too,  the  Tree  of  Liberty,  the  Republican 
Leaders,  and  the  Fifteenth  of  June  were  toasted,*  But  the 
day  had  to  them  a  double  significance,  for  it  had  by  order  of 
the  President  been  fixed  for  the  establishment  of  the  Public 
Oflices  of  the  United  States  at  Washington. 

The  District  of  Columbia  then  lay  on  each  side  of  the  Po- 
tomac river,  and  within  it  were  Georgetown  and  Alexandria. 
The  Maryland  side,  however,  was  chosen  for  the  site  of  the 
Federal  city,t  s^d  tl^o  duty  of  planning  and  laying  it  out  was 
intrusted  to  Major  L'Enfant.  Farmers,  whose  lands  the  city 
would  cover,  were  persuaded  to  deed  them  to  the  Federal  com- 
missioners to  be  laid  out  into  streets  and  squares,  parcels  and 
lots.  No  compensation  was  given.  Major  L'Enfant  took  what 
land  he  wanted  for  public  buildings,  streets,  and  parks,  marked 
out  the  remainder  into  lots,  gave  back  half  of  these  to  the 
grantors,  and  kept  half  for  the  United  States.  Much  that 
appears  upon  his  map  does  not  exist  elsewhere.  On  the  site 
where  the  Patent-Office  now  stands  was  to  be  a  national  church, 
wherein  thanksgiving  sermons  and  funeral  orations  were  to  be 
pronounced,  and  monuments  to  the  illustrious  dead  preserved. 
At  precisely  five  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty  feet  from 
some  point  on  the  Capitol  was  to  be  a  column,  decorated  with 
representations  of  Bevolutionary  incidents,  and  marking  a  stand- 
ard mile.  A  second  colunm  was  to  commemorate  naval  events. 
On  the  wretched  Tiber  creek  a  fine  cascade  was  to  be  built. 
East  Capitol  street  was  to  be  a  broad  avenue  hned  with  arcades 
and  handsome  stores,  for  east  of  the  Capitol  was  to  be  the  city. 
Between  the  Capitol  and  the  White  House  were  to  be  the  gar- 

*  Aurora,  June  23,  1800. 

f  One  of  the  earliest  suggestions  for  a  name  for  the  city  oocurs  in  a  few  Uxm 
of  doggerel : 

*'  To  the  Untied  States  in  CongresM  AaaembUd, 
**  The  Petition  of  the  Federal  City  showeth : 

**  That  your  Federal  City  must  soon  haTo  a  name, 
And  wishes  to  have  one — ^that  may  conmiand  fame. 
To  posterity  let  it  be  full  handed  down, 
Superior  to  each  paltry  city  or  town ; 
And  to  please  every  son  of  a  great  and  free  people, 
Pray  let  it  be  christened  plain  WASHINGTON— OPLE.** 

New  York  Journal,  August  10, 179L 
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dens,  and  the  public  bnildinga,  and  spaciotiB  dwellings  for  tiie 
ministers  of  foreign  states.  But,  long  before  this  schenae  could 
be  [jerfected,  L'Enfant  had  qnarrelled  with  the  knd-jobbere, 
had  torn  down  a  house  the  Carroll  family  were  building  acroas 
one  of  his  projected  streets,  had  refused  to  make  his  plana  pub- 
lic, and  had  been  removed  from  ofBce  by  Washington. 

Andrew  Ellicott  and  his  surveyorB  had  by  that  time  made 
80  much  progress  that  the  publie  was  invited  to  send  in  plana 
for  the  Oapitol  and  the  President's  bouse.  Five  hundred  dol- 
lars, or  a  gold  medal  of  that  value,  was  offered  to  the  man 
who  should,  before  the  fifteenth  of  July,  1793,  produce  the 
moat  approved  plan  for  the  Presidenfe  house.*  The  site  of 
the  building,  the  commissioners  hoped,  would  influence  "  the 
aspect  and  outline  of  the  plan,"  The  purpose  for  which  the 
'  house  was  to  be  used  would  "  point  out  the  size  and  distribution 
'  of  the  rooms" ;  and  it  would  be  a  great  recommendation  if  the 
central  part  could  be  detached  and  erected,  for  the  present,  as 
a  whole.  The  prize  for  the  best  design  for  a  Capitol  was  a 
city  lot  and  five  hundred  dollars,  or  a  medal.  For  the  next 
best  plan  the  commissioners  would  give  two  hundred  and 
fifty  doUars,  or  a  medal.  Toward  the  erection  of  these  build- 
ings Vii^nia  subscribed  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
dollars  ;  Maryland  gave  seventy-two  thousand  more.  The 
eomcr-etone  of  the  Capitol  was  laid,  with  Masonic  ceremo- 
nies, in  Se])temher,  1793,t  and  the  sale  of  lots  then  began  in 
earnest.  J  To  find  men  ready  to  buy  and  hold  for  a  rise  in  value 
was  easy.  But  purchasers  willing  to  expend  large  sums  of 
money  in  putting  up  houses  in  what  was  at  best  a  wilderness 
were  difficult  to  secure.  The  commissioners,  therefore,  had 
resort  to  that  method  by  which  it  was  the  custom  to  raise 
money  for  all  manner  of  public  improvements,  and,  with  the 
help  of  Samuel  Blodget,  of  Philadelphia,  a  number  of  lotteries 
were  planned.  Early  in  February,  1793,  the  pubhc  were  in- 
formed that  the  purpose  of  Federal  Lottery  No.  1  was  to  build 
at  Washington  what  was  then  commonly  called  a  tavern,  but 
what  the  commissioners,  adopting  the  new  French  fashion  juet 

*  Ameiiaa  Dai);  AdTertiaer,  March  iZ,  ITBa. 
t  UarjUitd  Guetvt,  Septemlicr  26,  1793. 
t  Fotomai)  Quardiui,  Septcmbor  30,  llti. 
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coming  in,  called  a  hoteL  The  lottery  was  to  consist  of  fifty 
thousand  tickets.  Sixteen  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty-* 
nine  were  to  draw  prizes,  and  the  others  blanks.  The  first  prize 
was  the  hotel,  a  fine  structure  to  cost  precisely  fifty  thousand 
dollars.  All  other  payments  were  to  be  in  cash,  the  sums  vary- 
ing from  ten  dollars  to  twenty-five  thousand.  As  the  price  of 
a  ticket  was  seven  dollars,  each  adventurer  in  the  lottery,  it  was 
said,  would,  if  he  got  anything,  get  at  least  the  cost  of  his  ven- 
ture. The  second  Monday  in  September,  1793,  was  fixed  for 
the  drawing,  and  the  promise  made  that,  when  built,  the  keys 
of  the  hotel  would  surely  be  given  to  the  holder  of  the  luciy 
number.* 

The  sale  of  tickets  went  on  so  slowly  that,  as  the  day  for 
the  drawing  came  near,  some  residents  of  Oeorgetown  com- 
bined and  bought  all  the  tickets  that  were  yet  unsold.t  The 
drawing  then  came  off,  X  and,  in  time,  Blodget's  Hotel  was 
put  up  on  the  plot  of  ground  since  covered  by  the  Post-Office. 
Two  men  of  means  now  came  forward,  bought  six  thousand 
lots  at  eighty  dollars,  guaranteed  to  build  one  hundred  and 
forty  houses  before  the  year  1800,  and  to  sell  no  lots  to  buyers 
who  would  not  agree  to  erect  at  least  one  dwelling  for  every 
three  lots  sold  them.^  In  1794  Mr.  Slodget  started  ^^  Federsd 
Lottery  No.  2." 

By  aid  of  the  money  eradned,  six  fine  houses  were  to  be  built 
and  ^ven,  with  large  ^of  cash,  as  the  chief  prizes.  The 
number  of  tickets,  blanks,  and  prizes  were  to  be  the  same  as  in 
Lottery  No.  1.  But  five  per  cent  was  to  be  taken  from  each 
cash  prize  to  pay  the  cost  of  advertising.  Should  any  money 
be  left  over,  the  National  University  was  to  get  it  alL  The 
drawing,  at  the  very  latest,  was  to  begin  on  December  twenty- 
second,  1794. 1  But  December  came,  and  January  and  Febru- 
ary, and  still  no  drawing  took  place.  The  public  were  assured 
that  the  sale  of  tickets  had  been  too  smalL  This  was  declared 
to  be  due  to  the  existence  of  "three  other  respectable  and 
similar  institutions." -^    One  was  to  provide  means  to  build 

— 

*  See  the  advertisement  in  American  Daily  Advertiser,  February,  etc.,  1793. 
f  Baltimore  Daily  Repository,  September  16,  1798. 

X  The  list  of  prizes  drawn  is  given  in  Federal  Gasette,  October  21  and  Novemr 
ber  9, 1793.  ^  Annals  of  Congress.    Report  of  CommissionerR,  1796. 

I  American  Daily  Advertiser,  September,  1794.  ^  Ibid.,  April  2,  1795. 


piers  at  Now  Castle,  on  the  Delaware.  Another  was  to  aid  the 
city  of  Patereon,  in  New  Jersey.  The  third  was  for  tlie  ben- 
efit of  the  library  of  Harvard  College.  Six  months  passed ; 
the  six  lengthened  into  eight,  the  eight  into  twelve,  the  twelve 
into  a  year  and  a  half,  and  the  tickets  were  still  undrawn. 
Indeed,  the  wheel  did  not  begin  to  move  till  the  fourth  of 
Jnly,  1796.  Even  then  it  turned  so  slowly  that  Mr.  Blodget 
and  his  lottery  became  the  subject  of  angry  ridicule.  One 
hundred  tickets,  a  grumbler  said,  are  drawn  each  week.  In 
the  wheel  are  fifty  thousand  tickets.  The  lottery  will  there- 
fore be  ten  years  in  the  drawing.  Holders  of  tickets  will  do 
well  to  mention  them  in  their  wills.*  But  complaints  and  in- 
vective were  alike  useless.  The  drawing  stopped,  and  for  two 
years  and  a  half  the  lottery  sank  from  pnhlic  view.  At  last, 
in  the  early  months  of  1799,  the  holders  of  tickets  once  more 
grew  angry  and  impatient.  Mr.  Blodget  was  told  that,  instead 
of  naming  a  young  son  John  Adams,  he  ought  to  have  called 
the  boy  Washington  Lottery  Blodget.t  Judging  by  the  prog- 
gress  made  in  the  past,  the  lottery,  it  was  said,  ought  to  be 
looked  on  as  a  perpetual  annuity,  a  tax  on  public  credulity  for 
the  benefit  of  Samuel  Blodget.  J  Another  wished  to  know  if 
the  drawing  was  ever  to  go  on,*  A  fourth  suggested  that 
holders  of  tickets  should  meet,  name  a  committee,  and  bid  it 
find  out  if  the  prizes  already  drawn  would  ever  be  paid.  | 
The  money,  stud  a  fifth,  ia  not  idle,  though  it  is  not  likely  the-  . 
owners  have  any  interest  in  it.^ 

A  traveller  who  saw  Washington  city  in  1796  decla 
that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  President's  house  and  the  Oajd-  ' 
tol,  he  would  never  have  known  it  to  be  a  city.  The  gardens, 
the  bridges,  the  canals,  the  parks  marked  down  upon  the  plan 
were  still  on  paper.  Such  streets  as  had  been  laid  out  were 
cut  through  the  forest,  and  reminded  him  of  broad  avenues  in 
a  thickly  wooded  park  ;  indeed,  he  beheld  boys  shooting  par- 
tridges in  what  has  since  become  a  great  thoroughfare  of  the 
city.     Some  tliirty  houses  clustered  near  the  Point     A  few 

*  Wsflhinglon  Qnieite,  July  »,  1799. 

f  Aurora,  Januarj  17,  1799.     See,  aim,  Aurora.  Janii«rv  ]t],  1799. 
t  Ibid.,  Febnisrj  *,  179B.  ■  Ibid,,  Fcbranrj  18,  I7M. 

I  m<l.,  Uuoh  IS,  1789.  '  Odd.,  April  13,  1799. 
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more  were  scattered  along  South  Capitol  street;  a  hundred 
might,  perhaps,  have  been  cotmted  elsewhere.  The  White 
House  he  thought  well-nigh  finished,  and  pronoxmced  the 
Capitol  in  a  great  state  of  forwardness.*  The  wish  of  the 
President  and  the  commissioners  had  been  to  put  up  these 
buildings  and  a  number  more  without  drawing  a  dollar  from 
the  national  funds.  But  the  donations  received  from  Maryland 
and  Virginia  and  the  money  collected  from  the  sale  of  lots  was 
spent,  and  the  commissioners  in  great  distress  turned  to  Con- 
gress for  aid.  In  a  few  weeks'  time  they  were  given  leave  to 
borrow  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  on  the  unsold  Govern- 
ment lots. 

Three  hundred  thousand  dollars !  exclaimed  the  pamphlet- 
eers. Here  is  a  fresh  "  glyster "  applied  to  the  back  of  the 
national  debt  I  Ninetynseven  thousand  dollars  have  gone  into 
the  President's  house,  and  as  much  more  is  wanted !  Eighty 
thousand  spent  on  the  Capitol,  and  the  building  scarcely  above 
the  foundation-walls !  And  this  wastefulness  is  encouraged  to 
go  on  by  a  Government  that  cannot  raise  money  to  pay  tiie  in- 
terest on  the  debts  it  is  each  year  contracting.  Is  it  the  time 
to  varnish  the  poop  when  the  wind  is  tearing  the  shrouds, 
when  the  sea  is  bursting  the  seams,  when  the  waves  are  beat- 
ing in  the  cabin-windows?  Why  did  a  Government  loaded 
down  with  a  debt  of  seventy  milUons  plunge  the  citizens  into 
this  bottomless  pit  of  lotteries  and  architecture  ?  Surely  the 
human  faculties  are  as  clear  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware  as 
on  those  of  the  Potomac.  Was  it  to  obtain  "  exclusive  legis- 
lation'' over  a  city?  Some  day  the  people  would  xmder- 
stand  what  that  clause  of  the  Constitution  meant.  Suppose 
Pennsylvania  had  ceded  to  Congress  a  district  ten  miles  square 
and  had  thrown  Philadelphia  in.  How  long  would  it  have 
been  before  the  ignorance,  the  caprice,  the  insolence  of  the 
onlimited  authority  of  Congress  would  have  thinned  every 
street  in  the  city?  Does  any  one  suppose  that,  if  Con- 
gress had  held  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  Philadelphia,  the 
evening  of  July  fourth,  1795,  would  have  closed  with  a 
shower  of  brickbats?    For  dismounting  and  disarming  Cap- 

*  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Unsettled  Parts  of  North  America.    Bailj,  pp.  126- 
ISS 
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tain  John  Morrell,  of  the  China  warehouse  Ih'^ 
street,  mid  tliiiging  him  into  the  frog-pond  at  ] 
people  would  probably  have  all  been  inufisacrei 
swort]  for  aixpence  after  he  would  not  reclaim  H  i 
all  llkeliboud,  have  been  declared  a  ingb  erii 
moanor.* 

"For  the  love  of  modesty,"  e^d  another  writer, "kil 
Lope  the  CoDgress  Honae  is  not  to  be  called  a  Capitol  l"*  Till 
done,  nothing  will  content  our  representatives  tiH  theybil 
gone  a  step  farther  and  put  on  the  dresa  of  the  French  I 
How  pretty  they  will  look  in  long  white  robes  coming  don>  I 
tlioir  toea,  with  blue  ea^hes  about  tlieir  waists,  scariet  eteata*  I 
their   shoulders,  and   bright-red  liberty-caps   on   their  1 
The  day  tho  Federal  Government  is  removed  to  the  bonbll  I 
the  Potomac  its  ruin  begins.     The  fate  of  every  potnilBrev^  I 
eminent  largely  depends  on  the  feelings  of  the  people  who  an>  I 
round  it.     Are  we  ignorant  of  the  disposition  of  the  Viirifr  1 
lans  ?     Have  wo  not  seen  their  legislature  during  this  very  « 
eion  urging  ovory  State  in  the  Union  to  help  them  rednoe  tlM  I 
Federal  Government  to  a  Democracy  1    Have  any  amonir  B 
forgotten  tho  invitation  to  foreibly  oppose  the  late  treaty  witil  I 
hifl  Britannic  Majesty  y    Do  we  not  recall  the  boast  that  "a 
hundred  tlioiisand   free  and   independent  Virginians"  we 
ready  to  Btriko  tlio  first  blow  ?    When  eongresamen  have  aaaa 
blod  at  the  city  of  Waehington,  will  not  these  same  free  and  in- 1 
dependent  Virginiiuis  dictate  to  them  what  they  shall  say  a 
what  they  sliall  doJf 

With  tho  money  thus  borrowed  the  building  was  hurried  on.  I 
But  Waahington,  when  Oliver  Woleott  went  there  in  Jun&i 
1800,  waa  scarcely  habitable.  Near  the  Capitol,  he  wrote,  ■ 
one  good  tavern.  Several  other  houses  were  being  put  np.  But  1 
he  was  at  a  loss  to  know  where  members  of  Congress  were  to  I 
find  lodgings  unless  fen  or  twenty  of  them  crowded  into  < 
dwelling  and  hved  like  scholars  in  a  college  or  monka  in  a  J 
monastery.  The  houses  were  mean,  most  of  them  migerable  J 
huts,  and  few  in  any  one  place.  Such  of  the  inhabitants  i 
Were  not  negroes  were  low  and  idle  characters,  giving  every 

*  The  History  of  [ha  nnited  States  for  1796,  pp.  283-3^3. 
f  The  Folitiinl  Cenior,  pp.  SS-(9. 
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^ilidication  of  intemperance  and  vice.    Thinking  the  land  near 
^  ihp  Capitol  too  valuable  to  be  nsed  for  raising  potatoes  or  In- 
^  dian  com,  they  neither  fenced  nor  cared  for  it.     One  could 
^    look  over  an  area  nearly  as  great  as  the  city  of  New  York, 
^    jjBt  not  see  a  fence,  nor  a  house,  nor  anything  save  a  few  brick- 
kilns and  a  few  temporary  huts  for  the  laborers.     Land  was 
'    held  at  twenty-five  cents  a  square  foot,  and  the  owpers  con- 
*    fidently  asserted  that,  even  at  such  a  price,  the  city  would 
'     have  a  population  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  in  a  few 
'     years.     There  was  no  business,  no  indusiay,  no  society.    For 
such  as  wished  to  live  comfortably,  the  only  resource  was  to 
go  to  Georgetown,  three  miles  away.    And  from  Georgetown 
to  Washington  the  road  was  as  bad  in  winter  as  the  clay 
grounds  near  Hartford.* 

At  the  President's  house  Mrs.  Adams  found  the  condition 
of  affairs  more  discouraging  still.  On  the  way  from  Baltimore 
to  the  Capitol  the  only  things  seen  were  a  few  huts  without  a 
glass  window,  scattered  here  and  there  in  the  interminable 
woods.  The  whole  city  was  in  woods.  Yet  hardly  a  stick 
was  to  be  had  for  the  fires,  for  nobody  could  be  hired  to  cut 
and  haul  it.  Coals  might  be  secured,  but  there  were  no  grates. 
Neither  was  there  a  single  belL  Yet  to  keep  the  house  in 
proper  order  would  require  the  attendance  of  thirty  servants. 
She  had,  she  complained,  come  into  a  new  country.f 

Both  Mrs.  Adams  and  the  Secretary  might  have  found 
consolation  in  reflecting  that  their  stay  was  likely  to  be  short. 
The  President  had  at  last  broken  with  the  extreme  wing  of  the 
Federal  party.  The  ill-feeling  that  seven  months  before  had 
sprung  up  between  him  and  Secretaries  Pickering  and  M'Henry 
had  not  been  allayed.     Some  rumors  of  a  quarrel  had  even 

♦  Wolcott  to  Mrs.  Wolcott,  July  4,  1800. 

f  Morris  described  Washington  justly  when  he  wrote :  "  We  want  nothing  here 
but  houses,  cellars,  kitchens,  well-informed  men,  amiable  women,  and  other  trifles 
of  this  kind  to  make  our  city  perfect ;  for  we  can  walk  here  as  in  the  fields  and 
woods,  and,  considering  the  hard  frost,  the  air  of  the  dty  is  very  pure.  ...  If, 
then,  you  are  desirous  of  coming  to  Ihre  at  Washington,  ...  I  hasten  to  assure 
you  that  freestone  is  very  abundant  here ;  that  excellent  bricks  can  be  burned 
here ;  that  there  is  no  want  of  sites  for  magnificent  hotels ;  that  contemplated 
canals  can  bring  a  vast  commerce  to  the  place.  ...  In  short,  that  it  is  the  very 
best  city  in  the  world  for  a  future  residence."  0.  Morris  to  the  Princess  de  la 
Tour  et  Taxis,  December  14, 18001 
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leaked  out,  and  appeared  in  print.*  But  the  rupture  did  not  * 
take  place  till  all  the  returns  from  the  election  in  New  York 
were  in,  and  the  State  was  known  to  have  been  carried  by  the 
Repablicans.  Then  Adams  sent  for  Pickering,  accused  the 
Secretary  of  being  deep  in  a  combination  to  depreciate  and  in- 
jure him  and  defeat  hia  election  to  a  second  term,  and  bade  the 
offending  Minister  resign.  The  clews  to  the  plot  were  unmis- 
takable. Pickering  had  signed  the  joint  letter  to  the  President 
on  the  suspension  of  the  mission  to  France.  He  had  spoken  in 
high  terms  of  Hamilton  iu  a  report  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
ativBB.  Hamilton  had  greatly  eontribnted,  the  President  be- 
heved,  to  the  sneceea  of  the  Eepublicans  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  All  these  things  were  to  Adams  sure  indications  of  the 
intrigues  of  his  Cabinet.  The  Secretary  of  "War  was  also  sum- 
moned and  told  that  he,  too,  must  resign.  Next  morning  he 
did  so.  But  Pickering  stoutly  refused,  and,  on  May  twelfth, 
was  dismissed.  John  Marshall  was  made  Secretaiy  of  State.  J 
Samuel  Dexter  became  Secretary  of  War.  | 

The  quarrel  with  tlie  secretaries  divided  the  people  poUti-  * 
eally  into  what,  in  the  language  of  the  coffee-houses,  were 
termed  the  Republicans,  the  Adamites,  and  the  Pickerouians. 
Each  had  its  own  leaders  and  its  own  presidential  candidate. 
The  choice  of  the  Republicans  was  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
Aaron  Burr,  and  the  two  were  soon  formally  nominated  by  a 
congressional  caucus,  the  second  ever  held  for  that  purpose  in  i 
the  United  States-f 

The  Piekeronians  were  the  extreme  Federalists,  to  whoniLl 
the  policy  of  Adams  had  given  offence.  They  were  to  bcj 
found  among  the  local  leaders  of  the  party,  the  "  Essex  Jan>  J 
to,"  as  the  President  named  them,  and  complained  of  th»| 
lute  mission  to  France ;  of  the  manner  of  sending  it ;  of  thsj 
pardon  of  John  Fries,  of  the  dismissal  of  the  secretaries,  andl 
of  a  letter  reflecting  on  the  appointment  of  Charles  CotM'J 
worth  Pinckney  as  Minister  at  the  Court  of  St.  Jamea.  I 
Pinckney  was  the  man  the  Federal  party  wished  to  see  in  thftjl 

"  Aurora,  March  B,  1800. 

f  The  6rEt  ckucus  »*s9  held  bj  thi-  Republic&n  congrcsamen  in  the  sunmier  tf  ll 
1T9S.     JefTerson  and  Ilurr  were  then  Bominated.    The  Federal  candidate  fortt 
Vice-Preildencj  iraa  Thomas  Pinoknej. 
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Vice-Presidential  chair.  The  Pickeronians,  animated  by  bitter 
hatred,  now  determined,  if  possible,  to  raise  Pinckney  to  the 
Presidency,  and  degrade  Adams  to  the  second  place.  To  have 
expressed  such  an  intention  openly  would  have  been  their  ruin. 
For,  in  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  four  of  the 
New  England  States,  the  only  States  then  unquestionably  Fed- 
eral, the  influence  of  Adams  was  still  great  and  powerful  and 
his  name  was  still  held  in  high  respect.  They  hid  their  feud, 
therefore,  from  the  people  and  carried  on  their  intrigues  in 
secret.  Foremost  in  supporting  this  dark  and  crooked  policy 
was  Wolcott,  still  retained  by  the  President  as  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  Foremost  in  denouncing  it  was  the  dismissed  Sec- 
retary of  War.  No  man  had  better  reason  for  hating  Adams 
than  M'Henry.  Yet,  in  a  letter  which  does  him  honor,  he 
turned  with  loathing  from  conduct  so  cowardly  and  so  weak. 
How,  he  asked,  do  the  malcontents  act  ?  They  meditate  in 
private.  They  write  letters.  They  observe  discreet  circmu- 
spection  even  in  their  talk.  But  they  do  nothing  to  spread 
abroad  information,  to  give  a  turn  to  the  pubKc  mind,  to  pre- 
pare  the  pubUc  for  what  is  to  come.  If,  after  all,  the  party 
regains  its  old  energy  and  splendor,  can  it  be  ascribed  to  such 
cunning,  to  such  paltry,  to  such  back-door  ways  ? 

From  charges  such  as  these  the  EepubUcan  opponents  of 
Adams  were  free.  No  information  of  which  they  were  pos- 
sessed was  kept  secret.  Nothing  was  left  xmdone  by  them 
that  would  give  a  turn  to  the  public  mind.  Adams,  the 
people  were  assured,  was  a  Tory,  and  the  men  that  supported 
him  a  British  party.  So  completely  had  British  gold  and 
British  influence  won  them  over  that,  give  them  four  more 
years  of  power,  and  the  Revolution  might  as  well  have  never 
taken  place.  Everything  done  in  England  was  closely  imitated 
by  the  faction  here.  Already  the  country  was  cursed  with  an 
increasing  debt,  a  standing  army,  a  permanent  navy,  a  Sedition 
Bill,  a  window  tax,  an  excise  and  a  stamp  tax ;  every  one  of 
them  a  British  measure.  Mimsters  extraordinary  were  sent 
from  London  to  dictate  the  acts  of  Congress.  Hireling  print- 
ers came  over  to  discover  clews,  plots,  and  tub  conspiracies; 
and  to  hold  up  to  the  people  the  terrors  of  an  invasion  by  the 
french.    Meanwhile  the  couptry  was  ii^vad^d  by  an  army  o| 
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paid  agenU  far  more  dangerous  than  any  the  French  would 
ever  eeiid. 

No  man,  the  Kepublicans  would  say,  needs  to  be  told  tbat-j 
the  importance  of  America  to  Great  Britain  as  a  mart  is  im- 
mense. While  the  States  were  jet  colonies,  Lord  Chatham 
declared  if  they  were  sufEered  to  make  so  much  as  a  hobnail 
the  consequences  would  be  fatal  to  Great  Britain.  We  are 
now  free  to  make  our  own  hobnails,  but  the  same  power  is  de- 
termined we  shall  not  manufacture  our  woollen  goods.  In  the 
western  counties  of  Connecticut  sheep-raising  was  fast  becom- 
ing profitable.  Woollen  mills  sprang  up,  and  the  products  of 
their  looms  were  worn  in  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas  with  pride. 
They  will  be  60  no  more.  British  agents  have,  at  great  prices, 
bought  up  all  the  sheep,  carried  them  to  seaports,  there 
slaughtered  them,  and  sent  the  flesh,  salted,  to  the  West  Indian 
Islands.* 

When  the  Alien  Bill  waB  in  agitation,  the  existence  of  & 
club  of  sixty  or  seventy  United  Irishmen  was  urged  as  a  reason 
for  its  passage.  This  was  a  British  measure  to  prevent  Eng* 
lish  and  Irish  artisans  from  staying  on  our  shores.  The  scheme 
succeeded.  The  men  left,  and  not  ten  days  ago  a  number  of 
frames  for  weaving  stockings,  whicli  cost  sixty  pounds  sterling 
in  London,  were  sold  for  fifteen  pounds,  and  are  now  on  their 
way  back-t  Anotlier  skilled  artisan  has  been  offered  five  hun- 
dred pounds  sterling  a  year  if  he  will  go  to  Europe  and  stay 
there.  J 

Not  content  with  stealing  our  artisans  and  our  sheep,  Great 
Britain  is  seeking  to  deprive  us  of  our  citizens.  Emissaries 
are  at  work  persuading  them  to  quit  the  United  States  and 
make  Canada  their  home.  The  government  of  that  colony, 
they  are  told,  is  mild  and  humane.  There  are  no  Sedition 
Laws,  no  taxes,  good  land,  and  no  prospect  of  a  war.  Like  the 
Quakers,  the  Mennonites  are  fond  of  money  and  adverse  to  war. 
Enticed  by  such  glowing  descriptions,  and  alarmed  by  the 
assurance  that  if  McKean  were  made  Governor  he  would  send 
thirty  thonsand  United  Irishmen  among  them  and  drive  them 
into  the  Church  of  Rome,  eleven  families  left  Bucks  counly 
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*  Aurora,  Jnnimr7  is,  1800. 
t  Ibid,,  Juuanj  30,  II 
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and  went  over  the  border  last  spring.    As  many  more  are  even 
now  preparing  to  follow.* 

Excited  by  such  tales,  and  by  the  fear  of  industrial  ruin, 
the  men  of  Bourbon  county,  Virginia,  met  at  the  Court-House 
and  drew  up  some  resolutions  which  they  promised  to  keep. 
After  the  first  of  April  they  were  determined  to  buy  no  im- 
ported silks,  cottons,  woollens,  linens,  hats,  shoes,  saddles, 
sugars;  nothing,  in  short,  not  paid  for  in  articles  grown  or 
manufactured  at  home.  They  were  also  resolved  to  encour- 
age the  breeding  of  sheep  and  the  growing  of  hemp,  cotton, 
and  flax.  As  paper  was  largely  imported,  rags  were  to  be 
carefully  saved,  and  butchers  and  tanners  to  be  urged  to  keep 

homB  and  hides  for  the  mannfactore  of  glue.t 

This  Eepublican  cry  of  British  faction,  British  influence, 
was  soon  taken  up  by  the  President.  On  the  way  to  Brain- 
tree,  or,  as  his  enemies  put  it,  his  Dukedom,  some  petulant 
remarks  were  dropped  which,  gathered  up  and  greatly  dis- 
torted, were  spread  far  and  wide.  One  declared  Mr.  Adams 
had  been  heard  to  say  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
would  never  be  happy  till  they  had  a  hereditary  chief.  Another 
claimed  to  have  overheard  the  remark  that,  since  the  mission 
to  France,  the  Federalists  were  the  most  factious  men  in  the 
country.  A  third  told  how  the  President  had  said  that,  if  the 
twelve  regiments  had  been  fllled  and  Alexander  Hamilton  left 
to  command  them  for  two  years,  the  United  States  would  have 
been  forced  to  gather  another  army  to  disband  them.  A  fourth 
could  answer  for  it  that  the  Executive  often  asserted  that  there 
was  a  strong  British  faction  in  the  country,  with  listen  at  the 
head.  X  Sometimes  the  names  of  the  Federal  heads  of  the  fac- 
tion were  given,  and  in  the  lists  were  always  to  be  found  those 
of  Pickering,  Hamilton,  Wolcott,  and  the  dismissed  Secretary 
of  War. 

These  men,  with  a  few  more  of  the  leaders  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Federalists,  as  they  began  to  be  called,  spent  the  sum- 
mer in  making  a  careful  calculation  of  the  party  strength,  of 
the  chances  of  choosing  Federal  electors,  of  the  chances  of 

♦  Aurora,  January  24,  1800.  t  I^id.,  April  8,  1800. 

X  Ibid.,  September  6,  1800.    See,  also,  a  letter  to  Hamilton,  life  of  Alexander 
Hamilton.    J.  0.  Hamilton,  vol.  tU,  p.  404,  ed.  1879. 
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peraoadijig  the  electors  to  unite  on  Mr.  Pinckney,  and  : 
exchanging  views.    In  June,  Hamilton  went  on  a  long  toor  " 
throDgh  the  Eastern  States,  and  came  home  with  little  hope 
of  success.     Strong-minded  men  in  the  East  not  only  believed 
that  to  elect  Pinckney  would  be  easier  than  to  elect  AdamB, 
hut  longed  to  have  it  so.     The  secondary  leaders,  however, 
and  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  were  as  devoted  to  Adams 
as  in  the  bright  days  of  1798.     New  Hampshire  would,  un- 
doubtedly, cast  her  votes  for  Adams.     Vermont  was  doubtfuL 
Connecticut  might  be  counted  on  as  supporting  Pinckney-    In 
Rhode  Island,  as  in  New  Jersey,  Burr  liad  been  busy  with  his 
intrigues.     Massachusetts  was  much  inclined  toward  Adams. 
In  this  tmcertainty  in  the  East  the  duty  of  the  Independent 
Federalists  of  the  Middle  States  was  clear.     They  must  poai- 
tively  refuse  to  give  any  support  to  Adams.     Then  the  other 
Federal  States,  alarmed  for  the  success  of  the  ticket,  would 
come  over  to  Pinekney'a  side.*    As  for  New  Tork,  on  a  joint  J 
ballot  the  Republicans  would  have  a  majority  of  twenty  at  I 
least.  I 

Bayard  made  a  like  eanvasa  of  the  South.  Delaware,  he 
wrote,  was  safe.  Vir^nia  was  past  salvation.  In  Maryland,  the 
electors  being  chosen  by  districts,  three  would  be  secured  by 
the  Kepublieans.  North  Carolina  would  give  JefEerson  seven 
and  Adams  five.  South  Carolina  would  cast  her  electoral  vote 
for  JefEerson  and  Pinckney.  Georgia,  Kentucky,  and  Tennes- 
see, as  everybody  knew,  were  wholly  given  over  to  the  Bepub- 
lican  cause.f 

Both  Hamilton  and  Bayard  might  have  spared  themselves 
their  journeys,  for  there  were  extant  a  series  of  doeumenta 
which  expressed,  in  a  manner  not  to  be  mistaken,  the  true  senti- 
ments of  the  two  great  sections  of  the  country.  In  obedience 
to  the  will  of  their  legislatures,  the  Governors  of  Virginia  and 
Kentucky  sent  out  copies  of  the  resolutions  of  1798.  As  to 
the  political  doctrines  laid  down  in  the  resolutions  not  a  State 
south  of  the  Hudson  river,  save  Delaware,  had  a  word  to  say. 
The  five  New  England  States.  New  Tork,  and  Delaware  alone 
replied,  and  tlie  reply  of  each  was  a  vigorous  and  unqualified 

*  lUmilton  to  Cftrroll,  July  1 ,  1800 ;  ftlu  to  BajBrd,  August  6,  IBOO. 
I  Bajard  to  HamiltoD,  Augiut  6,  1800, 
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dissent.*  So  emphatic  was  the  language  that  Yirginia  and 
Kentucky  thought  it  wise  to  explain  their  position,  and  did 
BO  in  new  sets  of  resolutions  toward  the  close  of  1799.t  She 
was,  Kentucky  assured  the  "  co-States,"  unequivocally  attached 
to  the  compact  and  the  Union,  yet  she  could  not  be  so  faith- 
less as  to  silently  acquiesce  in  the  doctrines  expressed  in  their 
rephes.  The  principles  and  the  construction  they  contended 
for,  that  the  general  Government  was  the  sole  judge  of  the 
extent  of  the  powers  given  it  to  use,  stopped  nowhere  short 
of  despotism.  The  several  States  were  sovereign  and  in- 
dependent, and  had  a  clear  right  to  judge  of  infractions  of 
the  compact;  "that  a  nullification  by  these  sovereignties  of 
all  unauthorized  acts  done  under  color  of  that  instrument 
is  the  rightful  remedy";  that  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws 
were  "palpable  violations,"  and  that,  while  she  bowed  to 
them,  she  did  not  and  wonld  not  cease  to  make  a  constitu- 
tional opposition,  Virginia  went  further,  prepared  for  se- 
cession X  and  an  armed  defence,  laid  new  taxes,  put  up  an 
armory  at  Eichmond,  drilled  her  militia,*  and,  it  was  popular- 
ly believed,  as  muskets  could  not  be  had,  used  com-stalks  in- 
stead. 

*  Delaware,  February  1,  1799 ;  Rhode  Island,  February,  1799 ;  Massachusetts, 
February  13,  1799;  New  York,  March  6,  1799;  Connecticut,  May,  1799;  New 
Hampshire,  June  14,  1799 ;  Vermont,  October  80, 1799. 

f  The  Kentucky  resolution  passed  the  House  November  14th,  and  the  Senate 
NoTember  22,  1799.  The  word  "nullification,"  dropped  from  Jefferson's  draft  of 
1798,  appears,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  Kentucky  resolutions  of  1799. 

X  Virginia  was  not  the  only  State  in  which,  in  1800,  secession  was  openly  dis- 
cussed. After  holding  up  the  evils  likely  to  come  from  having  a  slave-holding 
President, "  Burleigh  "  goes  on  to  say :  **  To  avoid  sharing  in  these  calamities,  and, 
perhaps,  with  the  hope  of  saving  the  Government,  the  Northern  States  will  prob* 
ably  be  disposed  to  separate  the  Union.  This,  though  an  evil  of  mighty  magni- 
tude, is  less,  far  less,  than  anarchy  or  slavery.  Should  such  an  event  take  place, 
where  the  border  States  wiU  be  is  not  for  me  to  say.  Perhaps  the  Potomac,  the 
Delaware,  or  the  Hudson,  like  the  Rhine,  may  part  rival,  hostile  nations,  and  the 
shores  of  one  of  them  be  perpetuaUy  crimsoned  with  the  blood  of  the  inhabit- 
ants.**   Ck)nnecticut  Courant,  September  22, 1800. 

*  Hamilton  to  Dayton,  1799. 

Also,  John  Randolph's  speech  in  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives, 
1814,  and  January  81,  1817:  "There  is  no  longer  any  cause  for  concealing  the 
fact  that  this  grand  armory  at  Richmond  was  built  to  enable  the  State  of  Virginia 
to  resist  by  force  the  encroadiments  of  the  then  administration  upon  her  indis- 
putable rights.  .  .  •" 
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PiffiTY.  . 


With  the  knowledge  thus  gained  of  the  state  of  feeling  lal 
the  East  and  South,  Hamilton  saw  clearly  what  to  do.  Thftl 
attempt  to  unite  the  Federal  electors  on  Pinekney  must  bsl 
given  up,  or  the  reason  for  making  the  attempt  mnat  be  boldly  1 
Bet  forth.  Were  such  a  Btatemtnt  to  be  made,  Hamilton,  it 
was  equally  plain,  was  the  man  to  write  it.  This  he  did.  He 
first  addreesed  a  letter  to  the  President.  Repeated  mention 
had  been  made  to  him  that  Mr.  Adams  had  declared  there 
was  a  British  faction  in  the  country,  that  leading  FoderaliatB 
belonged  to  it,  and  that,  sometiiues  by  name  and  Bometiniee 
by  binte,  Hamilton  had  been  described  as  one  of  them.  If 
this  were  true,  Mr.  Adams  would  surely  own  to  making  the 
charge,  avow  the  reason,  and  give  the  grounds  for  holding  such 
a  belief  to  one  who  felt  aggrieved  by  the  statement.  Ho  reply 
came  back,  and,  while  he  waited,  Hamilton  formed  a  plan  of 
revenge.  He  would  prepare  a  paper  exhibiting  the  political 
conduct  of  the  President  as  he  saw  it,  address  the  document 
under  his  own  name  to  a  friend,  print  it,  and  spread  it  far 
and  wide.  He  was  still  consulting  with  Wolcott,  Cabot,  and 
Ames,*  when  a  letter  Adams  wrote  eight  years  before  ap- 
peared in  print 

In  May,  1792,  Adams  wrote  a  letter  to  Tench  Ooxe,  at 
that  time  his  friend,  and  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Pinckuey  had  just  been  appointed  Minister  at  the  Court  of  St. 
James.  Adams  had  sought  the  place,  and,  in  a  fit  of  Ill-humor 
over  his  disappointment,  expressed  his  feehngs  to  Coxe.  Brit- 
ish influence,  he  declared,  was  tJie  cause  of  the  appointment, 
and,  were  he  in  any  executive  department,  a  vigilant  eye 
should  be  kept  on  the  Minister.  This  letter,  private  and  con- 
fidential though  it  was,  Coxe  now  most  shamefully  disclosed. 
He  had  already  used  it  to  serve  two  purposes,  and  was  only 
too  glad  to  have  it  serve  a  third.  When  Duane  was  indicted 
for  libel  under  the  Sedition  I^aw  this  letter  was  loaned  him 
to  prove  the  truth  of  the  charge  of  British  influence.  The 
District  Attorney  saw  the  note,  appreciated  the  unfortunate 
position  of  the  President,  and  let  the  prosecution  drop.  Not 
long  after,  the  sixth  Congi-ess  assembled,  and  manuscript  copies 
of  the  letter  were  soon  passing  about  among  the  members  from   ( 

*  Cftbot  to  BunilUiD,  August  21,  13,  1800.     Woleott  to  Hunilton. 
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hand  to  hand.*  In  Angost^  1800,  the  Anrora  published  the 
letter  in  full.t 

By  that  time  the  campaign  had  begun  in  earnest.  Several 
pamphlets  were  already  in  the  windows  of  the  bookshops. 
The  newspapers  teemed  with  abusive  articles,  with  charges  and 
counter-charges,  with  letters,  with  everything,  in  fine,  then  used 
as  a  weapon  of  political  fence.  If  a  Federal  judge  or  senator 
resigned,  if  a  Federal  congressman  declined  to  stand  for  re- 
election, he  was  instantly  branded  as  a  rat.  J  The  ship  Ad- 
ministration, it  was  joyfully  said,  is  soon  gomg  down.  See 
how  the  rats  desert  her.  The  late  voyage  has  been  perilous. 
No  small  part  of  the  cargo  was  thrown  over  to  keep  the  ship 
from  foundering.  First  to  go  was  Ross's  iron  machine  for 
forging  chains,  wheels,  and  screws.  A  great  part  of  the  army 
went  next.  The  sailing-master,  Timothy  Pickering,  and 
M'Henry,  captain  of  marines,  followed.  The  crew  were  for 
sending  the  captain  and  the  Sedition  Bill  after  the  army.* 
But  the  ship  seemed  likely  to  reach  port,  and  this  part  of  the 
cargo  has  been  spared. 

There  was  another  part,  however,  which  the  BepublicanB 
would  gladly  have  seen  thrown  over.  It  was  particularly  ex- 
asperating to  think  that  the  man  most  odious  to  them,  for  the 

*  **  Coxe  has  perfidiously  disclosed  this  letter,  and  copies  are  circulating  among 
the  malignant  and  suspicious.  This  state  of  things  has  greatly  impaired  the  con- 
fidence which  subsisted  among  men  of  a  certain  class  in  society.  No  one  knows 
how  soon  his  own  character  may  be  assailed.''  Woloott  to  Ames,  December  29, 
1799. 

f  The  passage  making  the  charge  of  British  influence  reads :  '*  The  Duke  of 
Leeds  once  inquired  of  me,  very  kindly,  after  his  dassmatea  at  Westminster 
school,  the  two  Mr.  Pinckneys,  which  induces  me  to  conclude  that  our  new  ambas- 
sador has  many  powerful  old  friends  in  England.  Whether  this  is  a  recommenda- 
tion of  him  for  the  office  or  not,  I  have  other  reasons  to  belieye  that  his  family 
have  had  their  eyes  fixed  upon  the  embassy  to  St.  James  for  many  years,  even  be- 
fore I  was  sent  there,  and  that  they  contributed  to  limit  the  duration  of  my  com- 
mission to  three  years  in  order  to  make  way  for  themselves  to  succeed  me.  I 
wish  they  may  find  as  much  honor  and  pleasure  in  it  as  they  expected,  and  that 
the  public  may  derive  from  it  dignity  and  utility ;  but  knowing,  as  I  do,  the  long 
intrigues,  and  suspecting  much  British  influence  in  the  appointment,  were  I  in 
any  executive  department,  I  would  take  the  liberty  to  keep  a  vigilant  eye  upon 
them."  Aurora,  August  28,  1800.  Ck)xe  had  been  dismissed  by  Adams  from  the 
place  of  Supervisor  of  the  Revenue,  and  this  use  of  the  letter  was  his  revenge. 

t  Aurora,  August  6,  22,  1800.  For  a  long  list  of  rats,  see  Aurora,  August  28| 
ISOO.  *  Baltimore  American. 
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momeDt,  was  beyond  their  reach.  Adams,  they  felt  sure,  wm 
doomed,  and  when  he  went  ont  of  office  his  creaturee  wonld 
go  with  him.  But  Judge  Chase  would  remain.  His  office 
was  for  life,  hia  health  was  good,  and,  unless  impeached,  he 
would  Btill  be  at  liberty  to  bully,  insult,  browbeat,  and  eentence 
every  Republican  that  eame  into  his  court.  They  turned  upon 
him,  therefore,  with  a  Bavagenesa  such  ae  no  other  man  of  that 
day  encountered.  He  was  the  wicked  judge;  the  American 
Jeffreys ;  Shylock's  "  second  Daniel"  They  cursed  him  in 
epigrams;*  they  gave  his  name  to  dogs;  they  made  puns  on 
it ;  they  filled  the  newspapers  with  long  complaints  and  lettere 
reciting  his  crimes,  and  denounced  him  as  a  political  monnte- 
bank.t  The  business  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  "  hung  up," 
they  asserted,  while  he  and  his  colleagues  were  busy  with  the 
President's  affairs.  While  the  Chief  Justice  was  in  France, 
trying  to  provoke  a  war  with  that  republic,  C'hase  was  cruaad* 
ing  through  Maryland.  What  an  edifying  spectacle  to 
him  mounted  on  a  stump,  with  a  face  like  a  full  moon,  vocif* 
erating  in  the  President's  behalf,  whUe  the  Supreme  Coart. 
adjonrns  from  day  to  day  till  he  has  disgorged !  X  The  people 
must  long  for  the  re-election  of  the  man  who  has  permitted 
such  things  to  be. 

This  man  Adams,  by  hia  violence  and  hia  folly,  has  brought 
the  country,  the  people  were  told,  to  the  very  brink  of  ruin. 
Your  grievances  are  many.  Your  trade  is  languishing.  Your 
coin  is  shipped  abroad.  British  factors  are  superseding  yoop 
merchants.  British  importations  are  ruining  your  manufao- 
tures.*     Your  sworn  enemies  are  every  day  coming  upon  yoq 

*  One  of  the  lenat  objectionable  iuhj  be  gifen  m  a  si>eciii]ea : 

"  Curet'd  of  tb;  failier,  scum  of  nil  that's  base, 

Thj  sight  U  odiouB,  and  tbj  name  ia ■" 

Aurani,  August  8,  ISOO, 
Nor  did  the  other  juBtices  aI»«yH  eBcapo : 
"  For  slphabctical  reform, 
Some  folks  (like  Thornton)  grew  tgo  mnn, 
And  bad  resolved  Ibnt  C  md  Q 
8bou1d  be  fltruck  out — I'd  strike  out  too, 
But  neither  Q  uor  C  ; 
rd  strike  out  Izard,  Jaj,  and  Bee." 
f  Ibid.,  August  11,  ISOO.  %  Ibid.,  August  6.  ISOa 

*  To  the  People  of  New  Cutis  Count;,  Delaware.    An  election  addrcM. 
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in  greater  numbers.^  Immense  public  burdens  and  unneces* 
sary  expenses  have  been  laid  upon  you.  Since  the  hour  the 
Constitution  was  established  you  have  been  paying  twenty 
thousand  dollars  a  day.  In  eleven  years  you,  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  have  paid  out  eighty-three  millions  of  dol- 
lars. At  the  present  moment  your  Government  is  costing  you 
seventeen  hundred  dollars  an  hour.  The  President's  salary, 
large  as  it  is,  and  the  pay  of  congressmen,  form  but  a  small 
part  of  this  sum.  The  Federal  City,  begun  on  a  plan  rival- 
ling the  splendor  of  Babylon,  has  been  a  sink  for  much.  Toui 
great  men  abroad  must  have  pocket-money,  and  tens  of  thou 
sands  of  dollars  have  gone  to  them.  The  army  has  consume<i 
fifteen  millions.  The  navy  seven  millions.  The  Dey  of  Al- 
giers can  account  for  twenty-four  thousand  a  year  more.  "  Mill- 
ions for  defence,"  say  your  oppressors,  "  but  not  one  cent  foL- 
tribute ! "  When  Bepublicans  complain  of  the  immense  out- 
lay for  the  army,  the  navy,  the  diplomatic  corps,  the  British 
Treaty,  and  the  Algerine  tribute,  they  are  told  these  things 
are  necessary  to  commerce,  and  commerce  is  the  handmaid  of 
industry.  But  these  smooth-tongued  Federalists  weL  know 
that  the  army  and  the  navy  are  the  instruments  of  tyranny. 
The  man  who  holds  a  supreme  court  in  the  cabin  oi*  his  ship, 
lays  the  death  sentence,  and  hangs  his  fellows  by  the  dozen  to 
the  yard-arm  for  crimes  which,  in  civil  life,  might  cost  the 
offenders  a  fine  of  seven  dollars,  cannot  have  any  respect  for 
the  people.  The  man  who  sharpens  his  appetite  for  break- 
fast by  seeing  one  hundred  lashes  laid  on  half  a  score  of  sol- 
diers for  speaking  lightly  of  some  upstart  adjutant,  some  cousin 
of  some  influential  personage,  can  have  no  respect  for  the  peo- 
ple. They  are  to  him  the  "  swinish  multitude."  Martial  laws 
are  fatal  to  freedom.! 

Not  content  with  attacking  your  civil,  the  British  faction 
now  threaten  your  religious  liberty,  your  right  to  worship  as 
you  please.  The  Federal  power  has  been  concentrated  in  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Connecticut  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Middle 

*  Independent  Chronicle. 

f  See  An  Oration  on  the  Extent  and  Power  of  Political  Delusion;  Delivered 
in  New  Haven  on  the  Evening  preceding  the  Pablic  Commencement|  September, 
1800.    Biahop. 
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States.  The  President,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treaaurj?,  the 
Secretary  of  War,  the  Chief  Justice,  one  of  the  justices,  the 
Ministers  to  England,  to  Spain,  to  Prussia,  and  the  first-named 
of  the  envop  to  France,  are  all  from  New  England.*  Can 
you  call  off  this  list  without  alarm  ?  New  England  is  the  home 
of  religions  bigotry,  of  persecution,  of  the  IUuminati.t 

Begotten  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  this  odious  society 
was  reared  in  Connecticut,  and  confirmed,  on  its  matority,  at 
Dartmouth  and  Yale.  Educated  in  these  colleges,  its  progeny 
has  gone  forth  to  spread  tyranny  and  oppression  over  all  the 
States.  They  have  seized  on  the  institutions  and  methods  of 
education,  pillaged  the  Episcopal  churches  in  the  five  Eafitem 
States  of  then'  property,  and  secured  land  grants  and  money 
from  State  Legislatures  to  further  their  unjust  and  party  meas- 
urea.  They  have  waged  war  against  other  sects,  sent  miBsioQ- 
aries  to  lireak  up  the  peace  between  the  settlers  in  Vermont 
and  in  New  York,  anathematized  the  Chm-ch  of  Bome,  and, 
in  sermons,  prayers,  and  lectures,  likened  her  to  Babylon  and 
Antichrist,  which  are  to  be  destroyed.  They  have  espoused 
the  political  system  of  terror,  and  given  support  to  men  charged 
with  the  breach  of  every  precept  in  tlic  decalogue.  They  have 
approved  excessive  taxation,  costly  ileeta,  useless  armies,  and  & 
Sedition  Law.  :|: 

By  the  constitutions  of  Massaehusetta  and  Connecticnt^ 
ministers  of  tlie  Congregational  Church  are  suffered  to  seize 
and  sell  the  food,  clothing,  furniture,  horses,  cattle,  and  fanOr 
ing  utensils  of  any  man  who  dissents  from  their  mode  of  woiv 
ship  or  differs  from  them  in  religions  belief.  It  is  an  insur- 
mountable objection  to  the  re-election  of  John  Adams  that  such 
of  hia  judges,  ministers,  and  officers  of  state  as  are  from  New 
England  are  in  full  union  and  membership  with  the  Congre- 
gational Church,  the  church  which  commits  such  acta  of  op- 
pression on  other  religious  sects."  Intolei-ance  is  ingrained  in 
New  Englanders.  Remember  the  Blue  Laws,  many  of  which 
are  yet  in  force.  Remember  the  pereecotion  of  the  Quakers. 
At  Harvard  College,  Governor  Dudley  established  a  lecture. 
Is  it  for  the  purpose  of  spi-eading  scientiSc  knowledge,  oi 


* 


'  Auron,  September  6,  ISOO. 
t  Ibid.,  September  6, 1%,  ISOO. 


}  Ibi<l„  September  !4,  ISOO. 
*  lUl,  September  8,  IBOOi. 
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awiiJkening  in  the  mind  oj^  jouth  a  love  of  literature  aiid  the 
arts  ?  No.  The  lecturer  is,  every  year,  to  denounce  popery 
and  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  Governor,  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  the  Congregational  cleigy  of  Boston,  of  Roxbuiy, 
of  Dorchester,  Charlestown,  and  Cambridge  are  trustees.  Yet 
they  have  never  yet  attempted  to  have  the  lecture  stopped.* 

In  Maryland  is  another  college.t  But  it  is  managed  in 
that  liberal  spirit  which  has  ever  distinguished  sects  in  the 
South.  There  no  religious  tests  are  used,  and  not  long  since 
it  did  honor  to  the  great  man  whose  name  it  bears  by  confer- 
ring the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  on  the  Bishop  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  J  Such  is  the  difference  between 
the  East  and  the  South.  Mr.  Adams  would  join  Church  and 
State,  set  up  an  established  hierarchy,  and  rule  us  by  priests. 
Mr.  Jefferin  would  have  every  m^  worship  as  he  likes. 
Kay,  was  it  not  his  brain  that  framed,  and  his  pen  that  wrote, 
the  sublime  truths  and  inspired  language  of  the  ever-memo- 
rable  "act  for  establishmg  reKgious  freedom"  in  Virginia? 
For  this  a  canting,  political  parson  has  called  him  a  deist.  Let 
him  be  named  a  wizard,  and  there  will  be  people  credulous 
enough  to  believe  it. 

The  charges  of  infidelity  brought  against  Jefferson  rest 
partly  on  passages  found  in  his  book  and  partly  on  stories 
spread  abroad  by  his  foes.  He  has  denied  that  shells  found  on 
the  mountain-tops  are  proofs  of  the  great  flood.  He  has  de- 
clared that  if  the  contents  of  the  whole  atmosphere  were  water, 
the  land  would  only  be  overflowed  to  the  depth  of  fifty-two 
and  a  half  feet.  BCe  does  not  believe  the  Indians  emigrated 
from  Asia.  He  insists  that  the  negroes  are  a  specially  created 
and  inferior  race.  Instead  of  placing  the  Bible  and  the  Tes- 
tament in  the  hands  of  children,  he  would  store  their  minds 
with  the  useful  facts  of  Greek  and  Roman  history.  He  has 
impiously  written  in  his  "  Notes  " :  "  It  does  me  no  injury  for 
my  neighbor  to  say  there  are  twenty  Gods,  or  no  God.  It 
neither  picks  my  pocket  nor  breaks  my  leg."  *    But  it  is  not 

♦  Aurora,  Sept.  8, 1 800.   Baltimore  American,    f  "Washington  College,    f  Ibid. 

^  Serious  Considerations  on  the  Election  of  a  President ;  Addressed  to  the 
Citizens  of  the  United  States,  1800,  pp.  6,  16,  17.  The  Voice  of  Warning  to 
Obrifltlans  on  %\xq  Ensuing  Election  of  a  President  of  the  United  StateSi  1800. 
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in  his  book  alone  that  his  hatred  of  Christ  and  lua  Church  la 
betrayed.  Hia  daily  gpeech  is  that  of  an  infideL  The  Rev, 
John  B.  Smith,  of  Virginia,  once  had  the  famous  Mazzei  for 
hifi  guest.  The  talk  ran  on  religions  topics  ;  Ma2zei  made  no 
secret  of  his  infldehty,  and,  when  Dr.  Smith  remarked  it, 
exclaimed  :  "  Why,  your  great  philosopher  and  statesman, 
Mr.  Jefferson,  is  rather  farther  gone  in  infidelity  than  I." 
On  one  occasion  the  same  Ifazzei  expressed  surprise  that 
the  people  of  Virgim'a  should  suffer  their  public  buildings 
to  fall  into  decay.  "  What  buildings  ? "  said  Jefferson. 
"  Why,  their  churches,"  Mazzei  replied,  pointing  at  one  as  he 
spoke.  "  It  is  good  enough,"  said  Jefferson,  "  for  him  that 
was  bom  in  a  manger."  And  this  is  the  man  who  now  seeks 
for  the  suffrage  of  Christian  people!  Elect  him,  and  the 
character  of  the  United  States  will  sink  in  the  estimation  of 
every  foreign  people.  At  home  religion  will  be  destroyed. 
Immorality  will  flourish.  The  very  bonds  of  society  will  be 
loosed.  His  admirers  tell  us  he  is  a  man  of  too  much  genioB 
to  meddle  with  the  religious  opinions  of  others,  or  attempt  to 
spread  his  own  views.  What  assurance  have  we  1  What  said 
Hazae]  when  told  of  the  crimes  he  would  commit  ?  Did  he 
not  cry  ont  m  indignation,  "  Is  thy  servant  a  dog,  that  he 
shonid  do  this  great  thing  ? "  Yet  he  did  it.  No  man  knowB 
what  an  infidel  President  will  do  tiU  the  opportunity  to  act  is 
given  him. 

To  these  serious  considerations  five  serious  facts*  were  op. 
posed.  There  was  a  monarchical  party  in  the  United  States, 
with  Hamilton  and  Adams  at  the  head.  There  was  a  British 
party  in  the  United  States,  with  Pinckney  at  the  head.  Pinck- 
ney  was  a  deist.  Jefferson  was  as  good  a  Christian  as  Adams, 
and,  in  all  likelihood,  a  much  better  one.  Nothing  but  the  elec- 
tion of  Jefferson  could  save  the  Constitution  and  make  sure 
the  hberty  of  the  people. 

The  evidence,  it  was  said,  going  to  prove  the  existence  of  a 
monarchical  party  was  simply  overwhelming.  Hamilton  had 
urged  a  monarchy  in  the  Federal  convention.  He  was  for  hav- 
ing the  State  Governors  appointed  by  the  President,  not  elected 

•  SerioQs  F»cl9|  oppoipd  to  "  Seri'>iia  ConaidoraUons ; "  or  the  Voioe  of  Wttf 
^  to  B«lt^(nis  R«)iub1ictna.    October,  1800,  p.  i. 
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bj  the  people.  This  would  have  made  them  creatiiTes  of  the 
Executive,  and  set  up  a  consolidated  monarchy.  When  Luther 
Martin  went  back  to  Maryland,  did  he  not  tell  the  Legislature 
that  there  was  a  monarchical  party,  with  Hamilton  for  leader? 
Why  were  all  the  papers  of  the  Convention  sealed  and  never 
yet  disclosed  ?  Had  everything  been  fair  and  honest,  had  no 
thought  of  a  monarchy  existed,  would  such  concealment  have 
been  necessary  ?  * 

Notwithstanding  this  notorious  fact,  Hamilton  was  given  a 
high  place  under  the  new  Government.  Why  ?  That  he  might 
become  the  father  of  the  funding  system  and  the  national  debt. 
What  could  these  do  ?  Establish  monarchy.  The  genealogy 
of  the  business  is  this :  The  funding  system  begets  and  per- 
petualizes  the  debt.  The  debt  begets  intrigue,  offices,  and  cor- 
ruption. From  these  come  taxation.  Taxation  begets  the 
treasury.  The  treasury  begets  a  swarm  of  Pickerings  and 
Daytons.  Pickerings  and  Daytons  beget  a  standing  army.  A 
standing  army  begets  monarchy,  which  enslaves  and  ruins  the 

people.f 

Do  not  the  Federal  leaders  teU  you  the  country  is  too  large 
and  too  populous  for  a  republican  government  ?  Why  do  they 
say  this  ?  To  pave  the  way  for  monarchy.  John  Adams  says 
the  British  constitution  is  the  most  stupendous  fabric  of  hu- 
man invention.  What  does  he  mean?  Why,  that  the  British 
constitution  is  better  than  our  own.  Why  is  it  better?  Be- 
cause it  provides  for  a  House  of  Lords  and  a  King.  J 

Some  months  ago  Hamilton  made  a  journey  eastward.  There 
he  was  feasted  and  toasted.  Once,  after  drmking  his  favorite 
toast,  "A  strong  Government,"  which  is  modem  cant  for 
monarchy,  he  exclaimed :  **  If  Mr.  Pinckney  is  not  elected 
President,  a  revolution  will  be  the  consequence,  and  within  the 
next  four  years  I  will  lose  my  head  or  be  the  leader  of  a  tri- 
umphant army."  WiU  a  free  people  brook  this  threat?  If 
Jefferson  be  chosen,  will  this  Federalist  raise  an  army  and  del- 
uge the  country  in  blood  ?  Who  is  this  Hamilton  that  dictates 
to  the  United  States  ?  He  is  a  disorganizer,  a  Jacobin,  and,  un- 
happily, he  is  not  alone.  Signs  of  the  existence  of  a  British 
party  are  on  every  side.     Have  not  the  measures  of  Govern- 

*  Serious  Facts,  etc.,  pp.  2,  8.  f  Ibid.,  p.  i.  |  Ibid.,  p.  S. 
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ment  for  six  jeare  pa^t  been  partial  to  England !  Does  not  the 
British  treaty  give  to  England  much  tliat  is  denied  to  France ) 
Are  not  Federal  prints  full  of  praises  of  Pitt?  Why  is  Pick- 
ering so  intimate  with  Liston  ?  Why  was  Peter  Porcupine,  a 
British  printer  in  British  pay,  suffered  to  publish  a  British 
newspaper  at  the  seat  of  Government,  and  revile  the  Freneb^ 
their  Revolution,  republicanism  in  general,  nay,  even  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States 'i  Because  theie  is  a  strong  Bridsh 
party  in  the  country,  Mr.  Adams  has  said  so  iu  his  letter  to 
Tench  Coxe.  Ue  had  long  been  an  ambassador  to  England. 
Be  well  knew  the  intrigues  that  were  practised.  He  has  stated 
that  British  influence  secured  the  appointment  of  Pinckney  as 
hifi  successor.  Ue  hod  the  beet  opportunity  of  judging.  His 
evidence  is  decisive.* 

Ten  years  ago  Timothy  DwigUt,  of  Connecticut,  denounced 
Charles  Pinckney  as  a  deist ;  nay,  called  him  one  in  the  poem 
"  The  Triumph  of  Inhdelity,"  Two  weeks  ago  the  pious  Dr. 
Linn,  whose  "Serious  Considerations"  are  now  in  every 
Federalist's  hands,  openly  declared  Mr.  Pinckney  is  a  deist. 
After  this,  can  we  believe  that  Dwight,  Linn  and  Company  are 
really  actuated  by  religious  motives  ?  Why  do  not  these  divines 
raise  "The  Voice  of  Warning"  against  Pinckney  the  deis^_ 
against  Adams  the  monarchist,  against  Hamilton  the  < 
fessed  adulterer?  f 

It  might  have  been  said  that  with  Adams  there  i 
need  of  doing  so ;  that  Alexander  Hamilton  had  made  the  task 
of  writing  down  the  President  his  own.   During  two  moDths  he 
had  patiently  waited  for  an  answer  to  his  letter  of  August  first 
But  none  had  come,  when,  on  October  first,  he  wrote  again,   i 
This,  too,  remained  imanswered,  and  in  a  little  while  a  "  Lettw  I 

"  Serious  Facts,  etc.,  pp.  7,  8. 

I  Ibid.,  pp.  10,  11,  H.  Fo^at!ll^^  pmnphleU  Buppoituig  Mr.  Jefferson,  ue  A 
Teat  of  the  RcUgious  Prindple»  of  Ur.  Jefferson,  1800.  A  Salemn  Addreu  to 
Cbriitiuta  and  PkUiatj  upon  the  Appro&ohing  Election  ot  a  President  d  the 
United  atataa;  in  answer  to  "Serious  Coniider«tiona,"  1800.  AdilrcM  to  the 
People  of  the  Uolted  SlateA ;  nilh  in  Epitome  and  Vindieation  of  the  Publio  Ult 
and  Cb&racter  of  Thomas  JiiOerBon,  1800.  This  ia  the  earliest  campugn  blog- 
raphf.  Opposed  to  JelSereoss,  8M  The  Tc^ce  of  Warning  to  Ohristiiine  on  the 
Ensulog  EleotioD  of  a  President  ot  the  United  States,  1800.  The  Claims  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  to  (he  Preaideacy,  «iamined  nt  the  Bar  ot  Chratianllj.  B;  ft 
Laftnao.    And  Strictures  oa  the  Letters  to  PhiUp  Uami. 
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from  Alexander  Hamilton  concerning  the  FubUc  Oondnct  and 
Character  of  John  Adams,  Esq.,  President  of  the  United 
States,"  came  out.  The  plan  of  Hamilton  was  to  print  it  jwi- 
vately  and  send  copies  to  men  whose  good  will  and  influence 
were  necessary  to  secure  Pinckney^s  election  to  the  presidential 
chair.  But  his  scheme  was  defeated,  for  scarcely  had  the 
printer  put  the  pamphlet  in  type  when  a  copy  was  procured 
from  the  office,  carried  to  Burr,  extracts  prepared,  and  sent  off 
at  once  to  the  chief  Democratic  newspapers  in  the  States.^ 

The  letter  contained  some  interesting  pc^tical  confessions^ 
and  went  over  the  public  life  of  Adams  from  the  beginning  of 
the  War  for  Independence  to  the  day  when  he  drove  the  sec- 
retaries from  his  Cabinet  in  a  rage.  He  told  how  and  why  he 
once  diverted  votes  from  Adams  for  President,t  and  once  at- 
tempted to  secure  for  Pinckney  at  least  an  equal  support.  He 
denounced  the  President  as  a  man  of  disgusting  egotism,  of 
distempered  jealousy,  of  ungovernable  indiscretion  of  temper, 
and  of  unsound  maxims  of  administration.  :t  One  cause  oi 
discontent  with  him  was  declared  to  be  the  sentiments  expressed 

*  '*  Colonel  Burr  ascertained  the  contents  of  this  pamphlet,  and  that  it  was  in. 
press.  Its  immediate  publication  he  knew  must  distract  the  Federal  party,  and 
thus  promote  the  Republican  cause  in  those  States  where  the  election  had  not 
taken  place.  Arrangements  were  accordingly  made  for  a  eopy  as  soon  as  the 
printing  of  it  was  completed ;  and,  when  obtained,  John  Swartwout,  Bobert  Swart* 
wout,  and  Matthew  L.  Davis,  by  appointment,  met  Colonel  Burr  at  his  own  bonse. 
The  pamphlet  was  read  and  extracts  made  for  the  press.**  Life  of  Aaron  Burr. 
M.  L.  Davis,  vol.  ii,  p.  66.  Mr.  John  C.  Hamilton  declares  that  Davis  obtained  the 
pamphlet  from  the  printing-office. 

f  "  But  it  was  deemed  an  essential  point  of  caution  to  take  care  that  accident 
or  an  intrigue  of  the  opposers  of  Government  should  not  raise  Mr.  Adams,  instead 
of  General  Washington,  to  the  first  place.  This  every  friend  of  the  Government 
would  have  considered  as  a  disastrous  event,  as  well  because  it  would  have  dis- 
played a  capricious  operation  of  the  system  in  elevating  to  the  first  station  a  man 
intended  for  the  second  as  because  it  was  conceived  that  the  incomparably  superior 
weight  and  transcendent  popularity  of  General  Washington  rendered  his  presence 
at  the  head  of  the  Government  in  its  first  organization  a  matter  of  primary  and 
indispensable  importance.  It  wAs  therefore  agreed  that  a  few  votes  should  be 
diverted  from  Mr.  Adams  to  other  persons,  so  as  to  insure  to  General  Washington 
a  plurality.*'  Letter  from  Alexander  Hamilton  concerning  the  Public  Conduct 
and  Character  of  John  Adams,  Esq.,  President  of  the  United  States.  New  York, 
1800.  First  edition,  pp.  8,  9.  For  the  conduct  of  Hamilton  at  the  election  of 
Adams  to  the  Presidency  in  1796,  see  pp.  11, 12,  18. 

X  Ibid.,  p.  12. 
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in  the  famouB  letter  to  Tencli  Coxe.*  But  the  head  and  front 
of  his  offending  was  his  condaet  in  the  affairs  with  Franccf 
The  whole  matter  was  passed  in  review :  the  rejection  of 
Pinckoey,  the  rejection  of  the  three  envoys,  the  declaration  of 
Adams  to  the  Cabinet  that  if  France  sent  a  minister  one  day  he 
should  be  sent  back  the  next,  the  sudden  change  of  mind,  the 
aasurance  to  the  Congress  that  should  France  give  promiBe  of 
receiving  a  minister  one  should  be  sent,  the  French  negotiation 
with  Vans  Murray,  the  appointment  of  three  more  envoys,  and 
the  famous  Trenton  meeting,  were  each  described  and  explained. 
The  dismission  of  the  secretaries,  who,  because  they  could  not 
rule  the  President  and  plunge  the  country  into  a  war  with 
France,  had  been  sufkiug  and  moping  and  treating  Adams 
"  with  great  dryness,"  was  declared  to  be  traceable  to  hia  jeal*  J 
ousy,  his  egotism,  his  ungovernable  temper.  The  pardon  of '^ 
Fries  and  hie  companions  was  pronounced  at  variance  with 
sound  pohcy,  a  piece  of  temporizing,  J  and  due  to  "  some 
flystem  of  concession  to  his  poUtical  enemies."  "  This  charge 
was,  to  say  the  least,  foolish  and  inhumane.  The  hot-water 
war  was  not  even  a  formidable  riot.  The  pardon  of  the  lead- 
ers was  juEt,  and  does  honor  to  Adams's  head  and  heart.  Hia 
example  has  ever  since  been  followed,  and  the  conduct  of  oop  , 
Hepublic  toward  its  political  enemies  is  something  of  whidli'^ 
every  citizen  may  well  he  prond.  1 

The  letter  ended  with  a  plea  for  the  equal  support  of 
Adams  and  Pinckney.  |  The  Republicans  read  it  with  dft- 
light,  and  pronounced  it  the  best  lampoon  of  the  campMgn. 
Have  we  not,  it  was  asked,  a  Sedition  Law?  Did  not  Hamil- 
ton, with  the  aid  of  it,  punish  a  poor  type-setter  at  New  York 
for  accusing  him  of  trying  to  purchase  and  suppress  the  Au- 
rora ?  Can  he  hope  to  escape  1  What  a  sight  it  will  be  to  see 
the  head  of  the  British  faction  defending  himself  from  a  charge 
of  libel  on  the  President  of  the  United  States  1 

Such  a  sight  might  well  have  been  expected.     Had  Thomaa 

•  Letter  from  Alciandar  Hamilton,  etc,  p.  14.  t  Ibid.,  p.  30. 

t  "II  U  by  cempDriQngs  like  thfsc  that  men  at  the  bctd  of  altura  lose  tbt 
respecl  both  of  frienils  ami  foes;  It  i.i  bj  temporizings  like  Ihatc  that,  in  timet  d 
fotncntation  and  commotion,  goTernmcntB  are  proatralcd  whicb  might  e 
have  been  upln-M  bj  an  erect  and  impuBing  attitude."    Ibid.,  pp.  44,  40. 

"  Ibid.,  p.  44.  I  Ibii,  p.  BI. 
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Cooper,  or  James  Thomson  Callender,  or  William  Dnane  put 
forth  a  pamphlet  half  as  savage,  he  would  in  a  few  days  have 
been  safely  lodged  in  the  jail.  And  so  would  Hamilton  have 
been  had  the  Sedition  Law  been  passed  for  an  honest  purpose, 
and  not  to  meet  a  party  need. 

No  notice  was  taken  of  the  letter  by  Adams.  But  a  num- 
ber of  replies  were  soon  hanging  in  the  windows  and  lying  on 
the  shelves  of  every  Kepublican  book-store.  A  Letter  to  Gen- 
eral Hamilton,  occasioned  by  his  Letter  to  John  Adams,  waa 
thought  to  be  the  work  of  Noah  Webster.  A  Citizen  of  New 
York  prepared  An  Answer  to  Alexander  Hamilton's  Letter. 
A  third  writer  made  A  Free  Examination  of  the  Morals,  Po- 
litical and  Literary  Characters  of  John  Adams  and  Alexander 
Hamilton.  One  bookseller  announced  the  Last  Speech  and 
Dying  Words  of  Alexander  Hamilton.  From  the  press  of  the 
Aurora  came  Hamilton's  Last  Letter  and  His  Amorous  Yindi- 
cation. 

Men  of  lesser  note  meanwhile  were  dragged  forward  and 
publicly  reviled.  The  Kepublicans  abused  Mr.  Abercrombie. 
The  Federalists  could  hardly  find  words  to  express  their  con- 
tempt for  Tench  Coxe.  Mr.  Abercrombie  was  rector  of  St. 
Peter's  Church  at  Philadelphia,  and,  in  a  sermon,  had  plainly 
alluded  to  Jefferson  as  a  deist.  For  this  he  was  at  once  named 
the  Political  Parson,  the  Canting  Parson,  a  Sap-skull,  a  man 
ready  to  do  anything  for  money,  and  accused  of  seeking  the 
oflSce  of  Treasurer  of  the  Mint  after  he  had  taken  orders.* 
In  return  for  these  attacks  the  Federal  prints  reminded  the 

*  One  of  the  catches  m  which  he  was  derided  runs : 

*'  A  Parson  I  am,  so  mind  what  I  say : 
In  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  I  preach  and  I  prajp 
In  my  black  gown  and  crayat  so  white. 

**  Sage  Demo's  and  Tories,  I  pray  you  take  heed, 
And  m  giye  you  a  sketch  of  my  time-serving  creed-^ 
For  my  creed  it  is  Cash,  and  my  stipend  salyataoDf 
For  which  Fd  destroy  all  the  hopes  of  the  nation, 
In  my  black  gown  and  cravat  so  white. 

•*!  believe  TOLERATION'S  a  very  great  evil. 
For  which  THOMAS  JEFFERSON  goes  to  the  devfl; 
The  nation  that  chose  him  is  CURSED  of  HEAVEN— 
My  reasons  for  this  in  the  pulpit  Pve  given. 
In  my  black  gown  and  cravat  so  white." 


M     m  nowypAU,  or  isi  rm^tu  kaitt.  tejtr.  s 

rri«e«fa»«nifaid  <»»€<]&.  One.  H<NrAtfbe««> 
vkfao*  Wl^  B  1775,  mi  a  ^07  awdme  Wl^  after  tha 
BrMm  nwAed  Kg^  Ywfc  Ja  1T7*.  Hot  «ita  d»  OntUi 
orema  Sew  Jamj  boa  PsIk  HmI:  to  TWatoB  fae  beeane 
a  Tofj,  and,  vidt  one  Aadmr  ASnt,  m\M  ffw  1i>  die  Kii^ 
haded  witfc  tlie  nfrfhinn  A  Ae  kad  of  E3k,  mardnd  in 
biompli  orer  Ae  field  «f  Di»Jj»ia^  and  led  the  BntiA 
sn;  Bto  FkaaddpUa  amid  kad  kaiaK  ftr  K^  Gcusga. 
How  in  1778  he  agnn  teeMDe  m  Wl^;  hw  Haiaihop  mado 
him  Soperriaor  of  the  Bewnae,  aad  haw  Valeott  disehaiged 
him  for  bearii^  lalea  to  the  pnBSer  of  the  Anraa.*  In  (a- 
renj^for  thJ«hehad,Hwian>d,gmathealdletlK»of  Adtsat 
to  the  Aaron.  He  was  a  factty  felknr  ta  garinm  agdnst 
&itufa  tnflneDee ;  h^  the  gmde  at  dw  Biitidi  aoldien  on  their 
march  tn  hie  nattre  tcnrs ! 

The  Baltimore  Amoican  eo^aed  die  lettn-  fnan  the  Aurora, 
the  C^iarleetoa  Gasette  copied  it  fnim  the  Bahiinore  Ameri- 
euL,  and  in  the  Gasette  Thomas  PSadoiey  read  it  for  the  fir^t 
thne.  He  at  once  anared  the  poUie  that  it  was  either  a  forg- 
ery  for  election  porpaaei^  or  fonnded  on  a  miBftppfdiaiGiai.t 
He  then  wrote  to  Adamt,  asenred  him  that  the  charge  of  Brit- 
icb  inflaenoe  wm  tmtme,  hoped,  if  the  letter  were  a  foi^ieiT, 
the  Pre«ident  woald  declare  it  eo,  or,  if  geDaioe,  etale  the 
groands  for  his  belief.  Tbongh  the  letter  of  PinckDej  was 
dated  the  eixteenth  of  September,  not  till  the  twenty-eiztfa  of 
October  did  it  come  to  the  President's  hand.  That  night  be 
answered  it,  and  the  evening  newspapers  of  the  following  day 
cont^nod  the  reply  in  foil,  t  The  letter  to  Coxe  was  pro- 
nonoced  authentic,  the  charge  of  Britisli  inflnence  retiacted 
and  explained,  and  high  piaUe  bestowed  npon  Thomae  Ptndc- 
ney  and  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinctnej,  the  two  men  maligned. 

By  this  time  the  choice  of  electors  of  President  and 
Vice  -  Promdnnt  had  began.  In  Pennsylvania  the  matter 
provokod  a  bitter  contest,  which  lasted  almost  to  the  day 
whereon  the  elocton  met.  The  Legifilatnre,  which  had  ad- 
journed in  the  spring,  had  rejected  a  bill  to  district  the  State. 

*  CuitM.    Ouctte  of  tbo  CnileJ  StticB,  November  1,  ISOO. 
f  ThoiDM  PlDckoe;  U>  tbc  cdilurs  of  the  Cbttk»UM  Quelle.  September  I^ 
1900.  (  Gautto  or  the  Colled  6ltt«i,  October  ST.  ISOO. 
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Kothing  had  been  put  in  its  place,  and,  when  the  Honfies  as- 
Bembled  again  in  November,  no  time  was  left  to  prepare  gen- 
eral tickets  and  submit  them  to  the  popular  wiU.  It  was  plain, 
therefore,  that  the  Legislature  must  choose  the  electors,  or 
Pennsylvania  would  have  no  presidential  vote.  Each  party 
was  loath  to  have  this  occur.  But  to  agree  upon  a  plan  to  avoid 
it  was  difficult,  for  the  House  of  Representatives  was  Demo- 
cratic and  the  Senate  Federal  by  a  majority  of  two.  The  first 
bill  was  framed  by  the  House,  and  provided  that  the  fifteen 
electors  should  be  chosen  on  a  joint  ballot.  The  Senate  rejected 
this,  and  sent  down  a  new  bill  requiring  the  Senate  to  name 
seven  and  the  House  eight.  This,  in  turn,  the  House  rejected. 
A  conference  was  asked,  committees  were  named,  and  for  two 
weeks  all  manner  of  suggestions  were  discussed.  At  one  time 
it  was  proposed  that  each  branch  should  prepare  a  list  of  fif- 
teen names,  and  from  the  thirty,  by  joint  ballot,  elect  fifteen. 
Then  eighteen  were  substituted  for  the  thirty.  But  the  thir^ 
teen  Federal  senators  would  not  yield.  They  were  exhorted  to 
stand  firm  and  beware.  Threats,  they  were  assured,  had  been 
made  by  the  Republicans  that  they  should  be  put  out  of  the 
way.  Look  around,  it  was  said ;  mark  welL  Be  cautious  when 
a  stranger  approaches.  Keep  in-doors  at  night,  for  deeds  of 
darkness  are  then  performed.  Give  no  heed  to  letters  inform- 
ing you  of  deaths  in  your  family  and  calling  you  home.*  At 
last,  on  the  second  of  December,  a  compromise  was  arranged. 
Each  House  appointed  eight,  fifteen  were  chosen  by  a  joint 
vote,  and  of  these  the  Federal  Republicans  secured  seven. 

Two  days  later  the  electoral  colleges  assembled  in  each  State. 
On  the  eighth  of  the  month  the  votes  of  Pennsylvania,  Mary- 
land, and  New  Jersey  were  known  at  Philadelphia,  and  the 
ballots  then  stood:  nineteen  for  Adams  and  Pinckney,  thir- 
teen for  Jefllerson  and  Burr.  Republicans  claimed  that  they 
would  surely  have  secured  another  elector  in  Maryland  had  not 
the  Federalists,  in  a  strong  Republican  district,  fired  the  woods 
on  election-day,  and  so  kept  the  farmers  from  the  polls.  On 
the  ninth  the  returns  from  Delaware  and  Connecticut  added 
twelve  to  the  Federal,  and  the  returns  from  New  York  twelve 
to  the  Republican  score.    The  rage  of  Burr  when  he  heard  this 

— ^—  ■      ■  —  -         -  — I       111  —  — -I 

*  Gazette  of  the  United  Statesi  November  17, 1800. 
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must  have  been  great,  for  pains  had  been  taken  to  persuade  one 
of  tLe  New  York  electors  not  to  write  the  name  of  JeSerson 
on  the  ballot  he  cast.  The  following  day  KaseachiiBettB  was 
beard  fi'om,  and  on  tbe  next  it  was  known  that  Virginia  had 
given  her  twentj-one  votes  for  the  Republican  cajididatea.  The 
ballots  now  stood :  Adams,  forty-seven ;  JefEerson,  forty-eix. 
The  excitement  became  intense.  The  country,  exelaimed  the 
Federaliste,  has  been  saved  by  the  firraneaa  of  Pennsylvania's 
noble  thirteen.  They  have  rescued  the  States  from  tbe  JacobinB. 
Tliirteen  ia  indeed  an  auspicious  number  for  America.  Thirteen 
States  declared  Independence  and  formed  a  temporary  UnioQ, 
which,  thirteen  years  later,  gave  place  to  that  glonous  Coufitita- 
tion  tliirteen  Federal  senators  of  Pennsylvania  have  saved  from 
Jacobin  hands.  But  their  joy  was  ill-timed.  With  the  six- 
teenth of  December  came  the  vote  of  South  Carolina,  and  every 
Federalist  at  once  saw  that  all  hope  of  carrying  the  election 
waa  gone.  For  a  few  days  it  was  thought  that  in  South  Caro- 
lina one  elector  had  given  his  suffrage  to  Clinton  and  taken  it 
from  Burr.  But  this  report  was  soon  corrected,  and,  with  two 
Republican  States  to  hear  from,  the  electoral  vote  summed  up  J 
sixty-aix  for  Jefferson  and  Burr,  sixty-five  for  Adams,  and  for  1 
Pinckney  sixty-four.  ■ 

The  news  from  South  Carolina  reached  Washington  on 
December  thirteenth,  and  gave  Jefferson  just  cause  for  alarm. 
He  had  no  longer  any  doubt  that  Adams  waa  defeated.     Bot   . 
he  had  much  reason  to  doubt  whether  the  victory  was  with  m 
him  or  with  Aaron  Burr.    It  was  as  certain  as  anything  human  I 
could  be  that,  in  his  own  language,  "  an  absolute  parity  "  ex- 
isted between  them.     The  representatives  had,  therefore,  be- 
come the  electors,  and  could  any  man  aay  what  they  would  do? 
Waa  it  not  likely  every  Federahst  in  the  House  would  give  fais 
vote  and  exert  his  influence  for  Burr  ?    Nay,  might  not  the  Re- 
publicans of  New  York  desert  him  and  seek  to  raise  to  the 
Presidency  a  man  the  people  did  not  wish  to  see  in  the  chief  J 
Beat}  I 

So  strong  was  the  probability  of  this  defection  that  Jeffer-  ' 
son  took  steps  to  prevent  it,     A  majority  of  the  ten  men  New 
York  sent  to  the  House  were  Republicans,  and  the  one  man  to 
whom  these  Republicans  looked  up  with  profound  respect  was 
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Edward  Livingston.  To  bribe  him  directly  with  the  oflEer  of  a 
place  would  have  been  impossible.  But  to  gain  his  influence 
by  bestowing  a  Cabinet  seat  upon  his  brother  was  what  Jeffer- 
son undertook  to  do.  This  brother  was  Robert  R.  Livingston, 
then  Chancellor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  but  now  remem- 
bered for  the  aid  he  gave  to  Fulton,  and  the  great  things  he  did 
in  promoting  the  propulsion  of  ships  by  steam.  To  dabble  in 
what  wafi  called  philosophy,  to  have  a  theory  about  the  bones 
of  the  "  incognitum,"  to  be  interested  in  fossils,  to  talk  learned- 
ly about  lunar  eclipses  and  the  cause  of  heavy  winds,  was  a 
fashion  with  most  men  of  wealth  and  leisure.  Jefferson  did 
so,  and  Madison  and  Robert  Livingston,  who  gave  both  time 
and  money  to  the  study  of  the  uses  of  the  steam-engine  and 
of  steam.  In  truth,  he  had  written  a  paper  on  the  steam- 
engine,  which,  Jefferson  informed  him  in  a  letter  dated  the 
fourteenth  of  December,  had  been  laid  before  the  American 
Philosophical  Society,  and  was  soon  to  appear  in  print.* 
The  writer  then  expressed  a  lively  wish  to  hear  more  about 
some  huge  bones  lately  discovered.  Could  they  be  those  of  the 
mammoth  ?  What  particular  bones  were  they  ?  Could  he  buy 
them  ?  Gladly  would  he  pay  any  reasonable  price,  place  the 
money  at  New  York  as  quickly  as  the  post  could  carry  it,  and 
bear  tie  cost  of  package  and  of  transportation.  All  this  by  the 
way,  for  a  yet  more  important  matter  remained,  and  this  matn 
ter  wafl  the  election.  The  Constitution  was  meant  to  be  re- 
publican. Yet  it  had  been  so  construed  and  administered  as  to 
be,  what  the  French  had  named  it,  a  monarchic  masque.  So 
long  had  the  ship  of  state  been  trimmed  and  run  in  this  evil 
way  that  to  put  her  on  a  republican  tack  would  require  all  the 
skill,  all  the  firmness,  all  the  zeal  of  her  best  and  ablest  friends. 
Nor  would  men  of  skill  be  suflScient.  They  must,  wrote  "  the 
Man  of  the  People,"  the  fierce  hater  of  aristocrats,  they 
must  be  men  of  family  also.  In  the  Cabinet  of  the  new  ad- 
ministration must  be  those  whose  talents,  whose  integrity, 
whose  high  Revolutionary  names  would  fill  the  people  with 
confidence  and  lay  an  awful  silence  on  the  maligners  of  Re- 
publicanism.   Such  characters  were  few ;  so  few  that  Robert 

*  The  minutes  show  that  on  March  1, 1799,  R  R.  Liyingston  pretented  a  PHMr 
on  "An  Improved  Steam-Engine."    This  was  never  printed. 
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R.  LmngBtOD  cmld  not  be  left  off  the  list.     Wonid  be  Uier^- 
fore  become  Secretary  of  the  Navy  1  * 

This  letter  tinisbed,  Jefferson  wrote  to  B«rr.  Geoi^a  and 
Sontb  Carolina  and  Tenneeeee,  Bnrr  was  afanred,  would  each 
withhold  from  him  one  vote.  The  business  was  badly  man- 
aged. It  was  a  shame  to  have  left  to  hazard  what  might  have 
frustrated  half  the  Republican  wUh.  Ae  it  was,  he  would  etill 
have  (onr  or  five  votes  over  Mr.  Adams,  and  was  to  be  con- 
gratulated.t  A  week  later,  when  Burr  replied,  J  Georgia  bad 
been  h«ard  from,  the  vote  of  South  Carolina  corrected,  and 
every  pr^eeible  donbt  removed  that  the  resnlt  of  the  election 
wae  a  tie. 

The  rapture  of  the  victorious  party  swelled  high.  Bepnb- 
Hcao  fostivals  became  the  fashion  of  the  day.  Republican 
songs  aud  shnuta  were  heard  in  the  streets  and  taverns  of 
every  city,  and  along  the  highways  that  led  to  every  market- 
town.  The  kingdom  of  the  beast  was  at  an  end.  Truth  and 
Moderation  and  Justice,  Republicanism  and  the  voice  of  the 
people,  had  triumphed.  On  the  Srst  of  January  a  great  feetl- 
veI  was  held  at  I^ancaster,  Another  took  place  at  Easton  on  the 
third  of  the  month,  when  a  hill  that  overhang  the  BushldU  was 
named  Mount  Jeflrerson.  The  same  day  a  yet  more  splendid 
gathering  met  in  the  Green  Tree  Tavern  at  Philadelphia  to  hear 
speeches,  drink  toasts,  and  sing  "Jefferson  and  Liberty  "**  till  they 
were  hoarse.  A  fourth  festival  came  off  at  Carlisle.  In  t' 
same  newspapers  that  described  these  rejoicings  were  sqaiU 

*  JefTerBOQ  Co  LiTingeton,  December  14,  IBOO. 
f  Jafferaon  to  Burr,  December  IS,  1800. 
X  Burr  [□  JcfFenion,  December  2S,  1800. 

*  Out  Btitnza  of  this  famous  eang  'a : 
"Ctlumaj  and  tsisehood  Id  vain  rtisa  tbelr  rcriw 

To  bUiit  our  Rcpublican'i  fair  repuCatiim ; 
But  JolTcreoo  stlU  is  Amorica'a  choice, 

Aod  be  wilt  ber  lihcrtiei  guard  tram  Invuion. 
Tia  the  wrelcbca  who  wait 
To  uniM  Church  and  8t)it«, 
That  th«  names  of  McEean,  Bur,  and 
JelTarMn  hate. 
But  ne'er  will  the  sons  a!  Columbia  be  sisvea 
While  tbo  earth  bcnr^  a  gilaat  or  the  sea  roils  its  » 
8h,  alio,  for  a  allghtljr  different  TCruoo,  Political  Magaaae, 
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ridionling  die  fall  of  Adaxna  and  tbe  long,  wry  faces  the  Feder* 
alists  wore.  ^^  Dicky  Strop  "  informed  the  friends  of  the  Esses 
Jnnto  that  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  putting  np  the  price 
of  shaving :  their  &c66,  since  the  news  from  South  Carolina, 
had  become  so  immeasurably  long.  Another  wit  advertised  a 
few  mourning  cockades  for  sale.  Nor  were  the  Federal  prints 
less  bitter. 

During  the  Republican  rejoicings  at  Pittsfield,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, the  church-beU  was  rung  so  vigorously  that  it  broke. 
Never  mind,  said  an  Adams  newspaper,  the  church  will  soon 
be  indemnified  by  gold  from  the  sale  of  oue  of  Jefferson's  ne- 
groes, or  by  a  check  on  Burr's  Manhattan  Bank.  Gentlemen, 
another  asserted,  who  invested  their  all  in  Yirginia  fine-«ut  are 
much  disappointed  at  the  prospect  of  being  forced  to  accept 
Burr-middlings.  The  Washington  Federalist  reversed  the  eagle 
and  under  it  put  the  motto,  Plwria  e  Uno.  From  Connecticut 
came  a  story  of  an  incident  said  to  have  happened  at  the  Hart- 
ford frog-pond.  After  the  election  the  frogs  had  determined 
to  have  a  civic  feast.  When  they  had  sung  "  The  man  of  the 
people,  the  man  of  the  people,"  for  some  time,  an  old  bull-frog 
that  had  survived  the  cold  Federal  frost  of  December  croaked 
out,  "  Colonel  Burr,  Colonel  Burr,"  and  instantly  there  was 
dead  silence  in  the  pond.  The  Sun  of  Federalism,  a  town 
orator  declared,  is  soon  to  set  forever.  When  it  does,  was  the 
reply,  there  will  be  but  one  party  in  the  land,  and  that  will  be 
called  the  Lunatic,  being  under  the  influence  of  the  Moon  of 
Democracy.  Then  the  Eagle  of  Freedom,  that  once  soared 
toward  the  Federal  Sun,  will  retire  to  its  nest,  and  the  Owl  will 
take  its  place.  A  certain  coin,  too,  wiU  change  its  name,  and 
thereafter  be  known  as  the  Owl.  Is  it  not  a  riddle  that  an 
atheist  has  been  chosen  chief  magistrate  of  a  Christian  peo- 
ple ?  Is  it  not  a  riddle  that  John  Adams,  who  rocked  the  cra- 
dle of  republicanism;  who  was  eo  active  in  separating  the 
colonies  from  Great  Britain ;  who^  on  two  embassies,  courted 
the  friendship  of  her  enemies,  should  be  accused  of  sympathy 
for  the  British  cause  ?  However  painful  the  thought  may  be 
that  America  is  to  be  ruled  by  a  Jacobin,  there  is  still  one  con- 
solation left :  the  administration  will  not  be  costly.    No  good 

Democrat  can  admit  for  a  moment  that  either  of  those  plain 
VOL.  n. — 8S 
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Republicans,  Citizen  JefEerson  or  Citizen  Bvur,  will  wish  U 
the  Eame  expenBive  and  extravagant  eetaMishtQent  that  has 
been  allowed  the  aristocratic  and  monarchical  John  Adams. 
To  them  the  splendor  of  a  drawing  room  Is  as  repnlsive  ob  tJie 
gloom  of  a  bastile.  Economy,  we  have  been  told,  economj, 
economy,  is  the  vital  principle  of  republican  government. 
We  shall  therefore  expect  from  our  new  mlers  an  immense 
saving  in  tlie  espenditure  of  the  people's  money.  Ever  dnoe 
the  first  Congress  the  Demos  have  cried  out  against  the  high 
wages  of  the  servants  of  the  People,  Surely  they  have  not 
made  all  tJiia  noise  merely  to  get  into  place  i  They  will,  of 
course,  at  once  be^n  to  practice  that  economy  they  have  bo 
long  preached.  Mr,  Jefferson,  to  begin  with,  will  give  up  half 
of  the  salary  allowed  him  by  law.  He  always  thought  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars  a  great  salary  when  Mr.  Adams  had  it. 
Now  he  will  undoubtedly  think  twelve  thousand  five  hundred 
enough.  Monticello  is  not  far  away ;  lie  can  easily  send  home 
his  clothes  to  be  washed  and  mended ;  his  servants  he  owns, 
and  his  vegetables  he  can  bring  from  his  estate.  Mr.  Burr, 
will  abo  consent  to  a  reduction,  for  he  is  a  httle  man  and  at 
great  expense  for  clothes.* 

This,  said  another  class  of  Federalists,  is  too  hasty  a  jnd^' 
ment.  We  are  not  so  sure  that  these  gentlemen  are  to  be  oar 
rulers.  The  vote  of  eight  States  b  necessary  to  a  choice,  and 
the  vote  of  eight  States  Jefferson  cannot  have.  He  comoB 
from  the  South  ;  he  is  hostile  to  the  measures  of  commercial 
defence;  he  will  therefore  be  opposed  by  Massachusetts  and 
New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut,  Sontb  Caro- 
lina and  Delaware.  Maryland  sends  eight  representatives,  of 
whom  five  are  Federalists,  and  they  will  either  support  Burr  or 
be  divided,  and  the  State  cast  no  vote.  Nor  is  it  likely  that 
Vermont  will  have  a  ballot ;  for  it  ie  folly  to  suppose  that  her 
two  representatives  can  ever  agree.  New  Jersey  is  uncertain, 
but  may  be  counted  as  supporting  the  pretensions  of  Aaron 
Burr.  Thus,  of  the  sixteen  States,  seven  are  surely  for  Jef- 
ferson, six  are  surely  for  Burr,  and  two  will  have  no  vote  at 
all.  This  gives  rise  to  a  case  for  which  the  ConstitatioD  does 
not  provide,  and  the  Government  must  end.     Hitherto  the 
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Vice-President  has,  shortly  before  the  close  of  the  session,  re- 
signed his  seat,  that  the  Senate  might  choose  a  President  jtto 
tem.y  to  succeed  to  the  powers  of  the  Vice-President  should  the 
President-elect  die.  JeflEerson  must  follow  this  custom,  quit 
the  Senate  in  Febrnaiy,  and,  the  House  making  no  choice,  the 
Government  will  be  without  a  head.  Superstitious  people 
were  then  bidden  to  recall  the  signs  and  portents  of  which  of 
late  there  had  been  so  many.  Every  mail  from  the  South 
brought  accounts  of  rumblings  and  quakings  in  the  Allegha- 
nies,  and  strange  lights  and  blazing  meteors  in  the  sky.  These 
disturbances  in  the  natural  world  might  have  no  connection 
with  the  troubles  in  the  political  world ;  nevertheless,  it  was 
impossible  not  to  compare  them  with  the  prodigies  all  writers 
of  the  day  declare  preceded  the  fatal  Ides  of  March. 

The  sober-minded  in  the  community  laughed  at  these  fears. 
An  election,  they  insisted,  would  surely  be  made,  and  that  elec- 
tion would  be  carried  by  Burr.  New  England  would  vote  for 
him.  The  men  of  that  section  had  still  faith  to  believe  that  a 
good  tree  cannot  bring  forth  bad  fruit.  They  believe  the  stock 
from  which  Jefferson  sprang  is  bad,  because  his  works  are 
known  to  be  so.  They  believe,  whatever  Burr  may  be  report- 
ed to  be,  he  will  eventually  turn  out  good.  Is  he  not  the  grand- 
son of  the  dignified  Edwards,  the  luminary  of  American  divin- 
ity ?  Is  he  not  the  son  of  President  Burr,  a  burning  and  a 
shining  light  ?  Is  he  not  far  above  the  Virginian  in  acuteness 
of  discernment  and  in  knowledge  of  financial  affairs,  in  mili- 
tary skill,  in  breadth  of  view,  in  capacity  for  arrangement,  in 
decorous  manners,  in  address  ?  Can  such  a  tree  bring  forth  bad 
fruit? 

Advice  of  this  kind  was  to  be  expected  from  the  people 
and  the  press ;  but  not  from  the  men  whose  duty  it  now  be- 
came to  choose  a  President.  The  Federalists  had  been  defeated 
by  eight  electoral  votes.  They  were  cut  off  by  the  Constitu- 
tion from  every  possible  hope  of  electing  their  men.  They 
had  nothing  to  do  but  to  choose  between  Jefferson  and  Burr. 
There  was  no  occasion  for  any  constitutional  difficulty;  the 
path  for  them  to  take  lay  right  before  them.  No  man  of  either 
party  doubted,  or  pretended  to  doubt,  that  the  wish  of  every 
Eepublican  was  and  had  been  to  make  Jefferson  the  next 
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President.  Had  the  Federal  representatives  in  Congrees, 
therefore,  been  the  honest  patriote  they  pretended  to  be ;  had 
their  dread  of  rebellion  been  real,  and  not  the  idle  trumpery  oi 
a  heated  campaign,  they  would,  when  the  time  came,  every 
man  of  thera,  Imve  repaired  to  the  House  of  Bepresentatives 
and  promptly  voted  for  Thomas  Jefferson.  But  these  Federal- 
iata,  who  for  eight  years  had  been  accusing  the  Repnbhcans  of 
eeelcing  to  introduce  the  revolutionary  principles  of  France, 
now  attempted,  from  pure  political  malice,  to  involve  tlie  conU' 
try  in  a  civil  wai-.  Their  tirst  plan  was  to  hinder  any  ele<y 
tion,  and  leave  to  the  Senate  the  duty  of  electing  the  Chief 
Justice,  or  some  senator,  President  till  Congress  met  again,  or 
till  a  new  election  could  be  hel*  by  the  people.  Their  second 
plan  was  to  elect  Aaron  Eorr. 

At  this  conduct  the  Republicans  were  rightfully  enraged.  J 
Jefferson  begged  Adams  to  veto  any  attempt  to  set  up  a  tenv 
porary  President ;  but  Adams  was  as  malicious  as  any  Federal- 
ist could  be,  and  refused.  Then,  driven  to  desperation,  the 
two  men  foremost  in  defending  the  strict  construction  of  the 
Constitution  ruahed  to  the  very  opposite  extreme.  It  is  hard 
to  read  without  a  smile  that  Jefferson,  the  father  of  nuUifiea- 
tion  and  secession,  and  Madison,  his  great  disciple,  proposed 
that  the  Oonstitutiou  should  be,  for  once  at  least,  moat  liberally 
construed.  They  would  have  the  two  contestants  for  the  Presi- 
dency summon  the  new  Congress  by  a  joint  proclamation,  To 
do  this  they  had,  by  their  own  logic,  no  right  whatever.  The 
Constitution  gave  them  no  such  power,  "and  powers,"  wrote 
Jefferson,  in  the  Kentucky  resolutions,  "  not  delegated  are  r^ 
served  to  the  States."  "  The  proceeding,"  Madison  admitted, 
would  not  be  "strictly  rej^lar,"  but  "the  irregularity,"  he 
wrote,  "  will  be  less  in  fonn  than  any  other  adequate  to  the 
emergency,  and  will  be  in  form  only  rather  than  in  rab- 
stance."  *  Was  this  liepublican  doctrine ;  the  doctrine  of  the 
resolutions  of  Kentucky  and  Virginia!  That  the  man  who 
wrote  tlie  "  Letters  of  Helvidiua,"  who  denounced  Mr.  "  Ham- 
ilton's heresies,"  who  accused  Washington  of  violating  the 
Constitution,  should  have  used  such  language  is  a  bitter  com*: 
ment  on  his  political  honesty.    In  1793  Madison  and  JefEersoil!  | 
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prononnoed  the  proolamation  of  neutraHty  anconfititutional, 
because  the  President  was  not  expressly  authorized  to  decide 
on  war  or  peace.  In  1801  Madison  and  Jefierson  were  for  a 
joint  proclamation  to  the  new  Congress,  not  because  the  Con- 
stitution sanctioned  it,  but  because  it  was  ^^  adequate  to  the 
emergency."  Now  for  the  first  time  the  principles  of  these 
two  men  were  sorely  tried,  and  each  most  shamefully  re- 
canted. 

While  the  leaders  were  thus  preparing  to  resort  to  illegal 
ways,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  people  were  preparing  to 
resort  to  force.  Federalists  were  plainly  told  that,  if  Aaron 
Burr  were  made  President,  the  Republicans  would  arm,  march 
to  Washington,  depose  the  usurper,  and  put  Jefierson  in  his 
place.  They  were  cautioned  to  reflect ;  to  forbear  their  men- 
aces ;  to  remember  that  the  tumultuous  meetings  of  a  set  of 
factious  foreigners  in  Pennsylvania,  and  a  few  fighting  bac- 
chanals in  Virginia,  were  not  to  dictate  to  Congress.  What, 
they  were  asked,  could  Virginia  do,  even  if  she  were  helped 
by  Pennsylvania  ?  Bring  her  militia,  ill-trained  and  farcically 
performing  the  exercises  of  the  manual  with  corn-stalks  for 
muskets,  face  to  face  with  the  seventy  thousand  regulars  of 
Massachusetts,  with  the  citizens  of  Kew  Hampshire  united  to 
a  man,  and  with  half  the  citizens  of  other  States  ranged  under 
the  Federal  banner,  and  what  would  be  the  issue  of  the  strag- 
gle i  If  the  wof ul  experiment  were  ever  to  be  tried  at  all,  it 
could  never  be  tried  at  a  more  favorable  moment.* 

With  the  charge  of  seeking  to  hinder  an  election  and  de- 
stroy the  Bepublic,  the  Bepublicans  now  mingled  two  others. 
The  first  was  that  of  burning  the  public  records.  !No  sooner 
had  Pickering  and  M'Henry  been  driven  from  the  Secretary- 
ships of  State  and  War  than  the  Aurora  asserted  that  abuse 
of  office  was  the  real  cause  of  removal ;  that  there  was  in  the 
hands  of  Pickering  a  balance  of  half  a  million  unaccounted 
for,  and  supported  the  assertion  by  the  publication  of  accounts 
obtained  from  a  clerk  in  the  Treasury  Office.  Wolcott,  who 
succeeded  Pickering,  denied  this.  The  accounts  of  the  late 
Secretary  had  all  been  presented,  and  would  be  settled  as  soon 

•B  the  office  opened  at  Washington.     The  removal  began  in 

— — — I — I  I  -  -I ._.— t 

*  Waabington  Federalist,  Ftbruaiy  12, 1801. 
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Jtine,  and  earlj  in  November  every  book  and  paper  in  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  War  was  bnmed.  In  Jannary  Wol- 
cott  resigned,  and  Dexter  was  transferred  from  tbe  War  Office 
to  tbe  Secretaryship  of  the  Treasary,  But  he  bad  scarcely 
begun  bis  dntiea  when  his  promotion  was  again  followed  by  a 
fire,  which,  in  tbe  language  of  tbe  Aurora,  was  soon  known  a& 
Federal  Bonfire  Nnmber  Two,  The  account  which  tbe  Repub- 
licans declared  to  be  the  only  true  version  of  the  afEair  was  told 
in  a  newspaper  called  The  Cabinet,  printed  at  Washington,  and 
owned  by  a  son  of  the  famous  Matthew  Lyon.  Late  on  the  after- 
noon of  January  nineteenth,  1801,  clouds  of  smoke,  the  story 
went,  were  seen  to  come  from  the  windows  of  the  Treaaury 
Building.  The  house  was  remote  from  the  inhabited  part  of  the 
city,  but  a  cry  was  raised,  congressmen  and  citizens  responded, 
lines  were  formed,  and  buckets  of  water  passed  with  all  speed 
to  the  flames.  Many  cireurastancea  went  to  show  that  the  fir© 
could  not  be  the  work  of  accident  Those  who  were  first  to  enter 
the  Auditor's  room  discovered  an  unusual  quantity  of  paper  scat- 
tered over  the  floor.  Three  of  the  party  went  to  the  door  of 
an  adjoining  room  in  the  hope  of  saving  furniture.  It  was 
locked,  but,  looking  through  the  key-hole,  a  light  was  seen 
burning  within.  To  force  tbe  door  was  the  work  of  a  moment, 
when  three  men  were  found  quietly  sitting  in  the  room.  Un- 
happily, the  candle  was  put  out  before  their  faces  could  be 
eeen.  Nor  was  this  all.  While  tbe  fire  was  raging,  several 
carts  and  wagons  drove  np,  trunks,  boxes,  bundles,  and  bags 
of  Oliver  Wolcott's  private  goods  were  loaded  on  tliem,  and 
borne  off  to  a  place  of  safety,  A  citizen  asked  him,  while  he 
was  busy  at  this,  what  should  be  done  to  save  the  papers  of  the 
United  States.  "  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  department," 
said  Wolcott ;  "  yon  must  ask  Mr.  Dexter."  If  he  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Treasury  Department,  how  came  he  to  have  a 
dozen  or  twenty  boxes  and  bags  of  personal  property  there  1 
It  is  hard,  even  in  the  day-time,  at  Washington  to  get  a  wagon 
or  a  cart  to  render  the  most  pressing  service,  carry  wood, 
transport  luggage,  or  bring  food  from  Geor^town.  How, 
then,  if  Wolcott  did  not  know  the  fire  was  to  come  off,  was  be 
able  to  have  so  many  teams  at  the  office  so  soon  after  the  alarm 
was  called!     When  did  this  bonfire  take  pla( 
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Where  did  it  take  place  ?  At  Washington,  in  a  room  full  of 
the  registers  of  public  iniquity.  Why  not  at  Philadelphia  ? 
Because  the  alacrity  of  the  people  would  have  quickly  put  the 
flames  out.^  Why  did  the  bonfire  take  place  at  all  2  Because 
the  faction  has  passed  from  power ;  the  kingdom  of  the  beast 
is  at  an  end.  Proof  of  the  proper  expenditure  of  the  money 
set  apart  for  the  standing  army  was  demanded,  and  inunedi- 
ately  the  War  OflSce  is  consujned.  Proofs  of  the  correctness 
of  the  man  Timothy's  accounts  were  demanded,  and,  lo  1  the 
Treasury  Office  is  all  aflame.f  Mr.  Dexter  is  rather  unfortu- 
nate in  his  fireworks,  j: 

The  second  charge  was  against  the  management  of  navy 
a£Eairs,  and  accused  the  officers  of  the  Boston  of  plundering  and 
maltreating  the  crew  of  the  French  corvette  Le  Berceau. 
Since  the  February  day,  1800,  when  La  Vengeance  struck  her 
colors  and  became  the  Constellation's  prize,  the  vessels  on  the 
Guadaloupe  and  St.  Domingo  stations  had  not  been  unem- 
ployed. As  speedily  as  the  Constellation  could  be  made  ready 
for  sea  she  was  again  in  commission,  and  on  her  way  to  join 
the  squadron  of  Commodore  Talbot  in  the  West  Indies.  His 
station  was  St.  Domingo,  and,  while  cruising  there,  he  heard 
that  a  French  letter  of  marque  lay  in  the  harbor  of  Port  Platte. 
The  port  was  a  small  one  on  that  side  of  the  island  which  was 
under  Spanish  rule.  But  the  Spaniards  were  constantly  aiding 
and  abetting  the  French  picaroons,  and  Talbot  determined, 
therefore,  that  Spanish  jurisdiction  should  not  deter  him  from 
an  attempt  to  cut  the  vessel  out.  Lieutenant  Hull,  of  the  Con- 
stitution, was  sent  to  reconnoitre.  Li  a  cutter  he  entered  the 
harbor  by  night,  rowed  round  the  Sandwich,  for  such  the 
packet  was  named,  and  reported  her  lying  at  anchor  under  the 

*  Aurora,  January  26,  27,  29,  1801 ;  February  2,  1801. 
f  The  charge  was  summed  up  in  verse  in  this  wise : 
*'  Pickering,  on  balance  of  account, 
Owed  half  a  million ;  this  amount 
Wolcott  declared  to  be  absurd, 
And,  in  a  temper  rather  nettled. 
Swore  that  at  Washington  it  should  be  settled-^ 
Dexter  has  kept  Wolcott's  word." 
X  A  committee  of  Congress  traced  the  origin  of  the  fire  in  the  War  Office  to 
the  fireplace  of  an  adjoining  house.    What  caused  the  fire  in  the  Treasury  building 
th^  did  not  discover. 
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gnna  of  a  battery  erected  on  shore.  And  now  some  delaj  oo 
ciirred,  for  a  craft  in  which  to  send  the  boarding  party  -was  not 
at  hand.  But  the  patience  of  the  commanding  officer  wu 
amply  rewarded  when  an  American  sloop,  the  Sally,  came  in 
Bight  She  had  left  Port  Platte  not  long  before,  and  was  ex- 
pected to  rottuTi.  Of  all  veesele  she  was,  therefore,  the  moet 
suitable  for  the  enterprise,  as  her  appearance  in  the  harbor 
would  give  rise  to  no  alarm.  To  man  the  Sally  at  sea,  put  a 
party  of  marines  on  board,  and  dispatch  her  in  time  to  reach 
Port  Platte  at  noon  of  a  certain  day,  was  an  easy  matter,  and 
soon  done.  Nothing  of  note  occurred  till  after  nightfall^  when, 
on  a  sudden,  a  flash  and  a  solid  shot  acroaa  the  bow  announced 
that  an  English  frigate  was  alongside.  A  boarding  office? 
put  ofE,  who,  when  he  stood  upon  the  dect  of  the  Sally,  was 
amazed  to  lind  himself  surrounded  by  officers  and  marines  of 
the  United  States  navy.  The  reason  was  brieHy  explamed  to 
him,  and  he  made  all  iiaste  to  depart,  declaring,  as  he  climbed 
down  the  vessel's  side,  that  his  own  frigate  liad  precisely  the 
same  purpose  in  view. 

At  the  appointed  hour  Port  Platte  was  entered,  and  the 
sloop  headed  for  the  enemy's  bow.  A  few  moments  later  the 
Sandwich  was  a  prize ;  she  had  been  earned  without  the  loss  of 
a  man.  Meanwhile  the  marines  had  rowed  to  the  shore,  en- 
tered the  battery,  and  spiked  eveiy  gun.  It  was  well  they  did, 
for  80  bare  were  the  masts  of  yank  and  rising  that  tho  bdh 
set  before  the  Sandwich  weighed  anchor  and  beat  out  to  joo^S 
the  Constitution.  ■ 

It  waa  not  often,  however,  that  the  capture  of  a  rich  mei% 
chantman  or  a  well-laden  letter  of  marque  was  made.  Some- 
times an  opportunity  would  be  afforded  to  increase  the  priae- 
money  of  the  crew  by  sending  a  French  frigate  or  an  armed 
brig  to  port.  But,  iu  the  main,  the  officers  passed  their  time 
in  cutting  out  American  vessels  unhappy  enough  to  have  fallon 
into  French  hands,  running  down  privateers,  and  emptying 
broadsides  into  boat-loads  of  picaroons.  One  of  tlie  most  des- 
perate of  these  battles  befell  the  armed  schooner  Experiment. 
In  the  early  months  of  1800  she  was  becalmed  in  tho  bight  of 
Lot^^e  with  a  little  fleet  of  merchantmen  under  convoy.  As 
they  lay  helpless  and  waiting  for  the  wind,  ten  large  bargee  foB 
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of  negroes  and  midattoeB  were  seen  rowing  out  from  shore.  Eaoh 
barge  was  rowed  by  twenty  oars,  contained  from  thirty  to  forty 
men  armed  with  pikes,  cutlasses,  and  muskets,  and,  in  some 
cases,  had  a  swivel  or  a  small  gun.  So  well  was  the  character 
of  the  Experiment  hidden  that,  when  her  guns  were  run  out, 
the  enemy  was  within  reach  of  her  grape.  Then  began  a  con- 
flict which  lasted  for  seven  hours.  Twice  were  the  barges 
rowed  to  shore  to  land  the  dead  and  wounded,  and  twice  did 
they  renew  the  attack.  Two  were  sunk.  Two  of  the  convoy, 
that  had  drifted  out  of  gunshot,  were  seized.  A  third  was 
boarded  and  the  captain  slain  before  the  picaroons  were  driven 
away. 

The  Experiment  now  changed  commanders,  fell  in  with 
and  took  the  French  privateer  Les  Dieux  Amis,  and  so(HI 
after,  while  cruising,  made  two  sail,  which  were  clearly  the 
enemy's  ships.  One  was  a  brig  of  eighteen  guns.  The 
other  was  a  three-masted  schooner  of  fourteen.  Both  gave 
chase;  but  an  hour  was  enough  to  show  that  the  Ameri- 
can could  easily  escape.  Thereupon  she  was  so  manoeuvred 
as  to  separate  her  pursuers,  and  keep  them  separated  till 
night  came  on,  when,  changing  her  course,  she  cleared  for 
action,  bore  down  upon  the  schooner,  poured  in  a  broadside, 
and  almost  immediately  afterward  sent  a  prize  officer  on 
board. 

l^OT  was  the  Enterprise,  the  sister  ship  to  the  Experi- 
ment, less  successful  The  two  had  been  built  to  chase  and 
pmiish  the  swift  privateers,  picaroons,  and  barges  with 
which  the  war  was  carried  on  among  the  islands,  a  service 
the  clumsy  frigates  of  that  day  could  not  perform.  Of  one 
hundred  and  sixty-five  tons  burden,  armed  with  twelve 
light  guns,  and  maimed  by  crews  of  but  eeventy-five  men, 
they  did  far  more  for  the  protection  of  American  trade 
than  all  the  frigates  bearing  the  United  States  flag.  Dur- 
ing 1800,  six  privateers,  numbering  flfty-nine  guns  and 
three  hundred  and  sixty-seven  men,  struck  to  the  Enterprise 
alone.^  With  such  triumphs  were  mingled  disasters  of  the 
saddest  kind.    From  two  gallant  ships  that  put  to  sea  no  tid- 

*  La  Oitoyenne,  L'Algle,  La  Pauline,  La  Seint,  the  Flambeau,  and  La  Goada* 
louptenne. 
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ingB  have  ever  come.     A  third  went  down  with  all  the  crew 
save  one. 

The  list  of  prizes  for  the  three  years  anms  np  to  eeventj- 
four ;  a  noble  showing,  it  was  said,  for  an  infant  navy.  The 
last,  aud  in  time  the  most  famous  capture  was  made  in  No- 
vember by  the  frigate  Boston,  Captain  Little  in  command. 
The  vessel  was  cruising  in  the  waters  between  the  West  India 
Islands  and  the  American  coast,  when  she  fell  in  with  the 
corvette  Le  Berceau,  one  of  the  tinest  and  fastest  ships  of  the 
French  marine.  The  Boston  had  a  few  more  gnus,  but  the 
Frenchman  was  nothing  loath  to  tight,  and  the  battle  at  once 
began.  For  two  hours  the  firing  was  uninterrupted.  By  that 
time  the  first  lieutenant,  the  master,  the  boatswain,  the  gun- 
ner, and  some  tliirty  of  the  crew,  lay  dead  on  the  deck  of  the 
Berceau,  her  rigging  was  cut  to  pieces,  her  sides  were  shat- 
tered, and  her  foremast  and  mainmast  so  injured  that,  not  long 
after  she  struck,  both  went  by  the  board.  What  remained 
brought  to  the  United  States.  But  the  Boston  had  not 
long  in  port  when  strange  stories  of  the  conduct  of  her  offioen 
began  to  be  spread  about.  They  were  aecuued  of  shameful 
treatment  of  the  prisoners.  Three  cabin-boys,  it  was  said,  were 
made  slaves  of;  the  crew  had  been  fettered  and  chained  ia 
pairs  in  snch  wise  that,  when  one  lay  on  his  back,  the  other 
forced  to  lie  on  his  face.  The  officers  had  been  robbed 
jewels  and  clothes. 

These  statements  the  Federalists  declared  were  Jacobin  liea. 
Five  officers  of  tlie  Berceau  thereupon  signed  and  published  the 
chai^  in  full.  Not  only  had  they  been  robbed  of  knee-buckles, 
bnt  of  watches,  musical  instruments,  ear-rings,  and  handker- 
chiefs too.  Buttons  were  cut  from  their  coats,  the  linings 
ripped,  and  the  soles  torn  from  their  shoes  in  search  c^ 
money.  y 

Grave  as  tlie  charge  was,  it  fell  on  dull  eare.  Every  maS 
awaited  with  mingled  feelings  of  hope  and  fear  for  the  result 
of  the  presidential  election  in  the  House.  Tedious  and  costly 
as  a  journey  to  Washington  then  was,  the  people  hastened 
there  by  hundreds.  The  hotel,  every  lodfpng-house,  every 
boarding-house,  was  crowded.  In  one  fifty  men  slept  upon 
the  floois,  with  no  beds  but  blankets  and  no  coverings  but 
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their  great-coats.*  The  time  prescribed  by  law  for  the  coniit- 
ing  of  the  electoral  vote  was  Wednesday,  the  eleventh  of 
February.  The  House  then  proceeded  to  the  chamber  of  the 
Senate,  and  witnessed  the  opening  and  the  counting  of  the 
ballots.  The  tellers  reported  that  a  slight  irregularity  had  been 
found  in  the  vote  of  Georgia ;  but,  believing  it  to  be  a  true 
vote,  they  had  counted  it.  Jefferson  then  announced  that  no 
election  had  taken  place,  and  that  it  now  remained  with  the 
House  of  Eepresentatives  to  decide  whether  the  next  Presi- 
dent should  be  Thomas  Jefferson  or  Aaron  Burr.  The  two 
Houses  then  separated,  and  the  representatives,  following  the 
Speaker,  went  back  to  their  own  hall.  A  call  by  States 
showed  that  all  the  members  save  two  were  in  their  places. 
Sumter,  of  South  Carolina,  was  sick.  Jones,  of  Georgia,  was 
dead.  Nicholson,  of  Maryland,  was  also  ill,  but  they  brought 
him  on  a  bed,  which  they  laid  in  one  of  the  conmiittee-rooms 
hard  by.  The  gallery  was  cleared,  the  doors  closed,  the  dele- 
gates from  the  same  State  took  seats  together,  chose  a  teller,  if 
they  saw  fit,  and  began  to  vote.  As  the  ballots  were  written, 
members  deposited  them  in  that  box  which  had  been  assigned 
their  particular  State.  When  the  will  of  the  State  had  been 
determined,  a  duplicate  statement  of  the  vote  was  made.  If  a 
majority  was  for  either  candidate,  his  name  was  put  down  on 
the  two  slips.  H  the  State  were  divided,  then  the  word  "  Di- 
vided "  was  used  instead.  All  being  ready,  the  Sergeant-at- 
Arms  came  round  to  the  representatives  of  the  sixteen  States 
in  turn.  In  his  hands  were  two  ballot-boxes,  and  in  each 
ballot-box  one  of  the  bits  of  paper  was  dropped.  But  the 
House  had  ordered  that  if  more  than  one  representative 
from  a  State  was  on  the  floor  the  two  slips  should  not  be 
east  by  the  same  hand.  Having  collected  all,  the  Sergeant 
placed  one  box  on  a  table  at  the  right  of  the  Speaker  and 
one  on  a  table  at  his  left.  Each  State  then  chose  a  teller, 
and  while  eight  were  examining  the  cootents  of  one  box, 
eight  were  busy  with  the  other.  The  reports  from  the  two 
parties  agreeing,  the  result  was  declared  the  true  vote  of  the 
House. 

On  the  first  ballot  eight  States  supported  Jefferaon  and  siz 

*      ■  .  .1 

*  Aurora,  February  16^  1801. 
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Burr.*  Vermont  and  Maryland  weie  divided.  Six  more  bat 
lote  were  then  taken  in  rapid  succeesion,  bnt  no  change  oo- 
cnrred.  The  House  having  ordered  that  no  basiness  sboald  be 
transaetod,  and  no  adjournment  made  till  an  election  waa  held, 
it  was  moved  to  take  the  eighth  ballot  at  the  end  of  one  hoiir. 
This  wafl  pafiBed ;  and,  when  the  time  expired,  eight  more  were 
taken  without  interruption,  A  membur  then  moved  that  the 
sixteenth  ballot  be  held  at  ten  in  the  evening.  This  was  lost, 
and  nine  o'clock  chosen.  The  seventeentli  was  at  ten,  and  the 
eighteenth  at  eleven,  after  which  the  IIouBe  was  asked  not 
vote  again  till  eleven  the  nest  day ;  but  it  refused,  and  " 
the  Sergeant^at^Arms  go  round  with  his  boxes  for  the 
teenth  time  at  midnight. 

The  scene  was  now  ludicrous.  Many  had  sent  home  for 
nightKiaps  and  pillowe,  and,  wrapped  in  shawls  and  great-coats, 
lay  about  the  floor  of  tlie  committee-rooms,  or  sat  Bleeping  on 
their  seats.  At  one,  and  two,  and  at  half-past  two,  the  tellers 
roused  the  members  from  their  slumbera  and  took  the  same 
ballot  as  before.  The  sleepers  were  then  snfiered  to  rest  un- 
disturbed till  four  in  the  morning.  At  that  hour  the  po8t-rider 
set  off  with  the  news  that  no  President  had  yet  been  chosen. 
He  had  been  detained,  long  after  the  usual  time  of  departure, 
at  the  request  of  the  Speaker.  When  he  was  gone  five  ballots 
were  taken  at  intervals  of  an  hour  each.     As  the  House  was 
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about  to  go  to  breakfast,  an  order  was  passed  that  the  twenty* 
eighth  shoidd  be  counted  at  noon,  and  not  before.  This  over^ 
twelve  o'clock  on  Friday,  the  thirteenth  of  February,  was 
agreed  upon  as  the  time  for  the  twenty-ninth  ballot  The 
thirtieth  was  at  noon,  and  the  thirty-first  at  one  on  the  four* 
teenth.  An  hour  later,  while  the  members  were  preparing 
their  slips  for  the  next,  a  member  from  Korih  Carolina  rose, 
addressed  the  Chair,  and  said  this  nonsense  ought  to  stop,  and 
that  in  future  his  vote  should  be  cast  for  Thomas  Jefferson. 
The  delegation  from  North  Carolina  was  thus  made  unanimous ; 
but  the  result  was  not  affected  in  the  least.  When  the  thirty* 
third  ballot  was  announced  the  House  determined  no  more 
voting  should  be  done  till  noon  on  Monday,  the  sixteenth. 

The  anxiety  and  impatience  of  the  people  were  now  appar- 
ent. The  crowd  of  strangers  that  filled  the  city  and  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  House  resorted  to  all  manner  of  ways  to  influ- 
ence and  persuade  the  members.  Some  spread  a  report  that  at 
Pliiladelphia  the  citizens  had  seized  the  public  arms,  and  would 
not  lay  them  down  till  Jefferson  was  chosen  over  Burr.  Others 
circulated  a  memorial,  and  then  presented  it  with  a  roll  of  sig- 
natures to  the  Maryland  member  who  represented  the  district 
in  which  Washington  lay.  The  paper  told  him  that  at  least 
two  thirds  of  his  constituents  preferred  Jefferson  to  Burr,  and 
begged  him  to  change  his  vote.  Had  he  done  so,  Jefferson 
would  immediately  have  been  chosen.  On  Monday  a  score  of 
men  in  a  huge  sled,  drawn  by  ten  horses  driven  by  five  postil- 
ions, went  shouting  and  cheering  through  the  streets,  bearing 
with  them  a  banner  inscribed,  "  Jefferson,  the  Friend  of  the 
People,"  and  again,  "  Jefferson  and  Borr." 

Such  demonstrations,  however,  were  vain.  On  the  thirty- 
fourth  and  thirty-fifth  ballots  the  voting  was  still  the  same. 
But,  as  the  Speaker  rose  to  announce  the  thirty-sixth,  his  face 
plainly  showed  that  the  contest  was  at  an  end.  The  Federalists 
had  at  last  given  way. 

James  Bayard,*  of  Delaware,  was  the  Federal  chief.  At  the 
opening  of  the  contest  he  first  made  sure  of  the  doubtful  votes, 
and,  holding  the  result  of  the  election  in  his  hand,  began  to 
consider  the  fitness  of  giving  it  to  Burr.  It  was  expected  that 
Burr  would  pledge  himself  to  Federal  measures  in  return  for 
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Federal  support.  He  wonM  not ;  and  Bayard,  aided  by  Ham* 
ilton,  spent  all  bia  energies  in  persuading  tlie  Federalists  to 
make  Jefferson  their  choice.  Tlie  task  waa  a  hard  one.  Cau- 
cus after  caucna  waa  held,  only  to  break  up  in  discord  and 
fusion.  The  tinal  arrangement  was  in  consequence  of  assi 
anee  from  Jefferson  that  the  wishes  o£  the  FederalitU  ec 
sponded  with  his  own  ;  that  they  raiyht  confide  in  him  to 
fullest  extent ;  that  he  would  presei-ve  the  navy ;  that  he  wouli 
inaintaia  the  public  credit ;  that  he  would  not  remove  any  of 
the  host  of  petty  office-holders  merely  because  they  had,  in  the 
late  campaign,  been  faithful  to  the  Federal  cause.  The  price 
settled,  the  Federal  members  from  Maryland,  Delaware,  and 
Vermont  cast  blank  ballots,  and  the  Republicans  secured  ten 
States. 

The  riders  who  bore  the  news  soutliward  and  eastwi 
heard  the  bells  ringing  and  the  guns  firing  as  they  rode 
from  town  after  town  along  their  routefl.  In  the  streets  of  the 
Republican  cities  a  week  passed  before  the  shouts  of  triumph 
died  away.  Baltimore  welcomed  the  glad  tidings  with  a 
of  sixteen  gnns.  At  Philadelphia  a  Federal  print  savi 
declared  the  price  of  gin  and  whiskey  had,  since  the  electii 
gone  up  fifty  per  cent.  The  prevailing  tavern  toast  beet 
"  Jefferson,  the  Mammoth  of  Democracy."  Now,  exclaimed 
the  Aurora,  the  Revolution  of  1776  is  complete.  Brave  Repub- 
licans did  indeed  beat  the  slaves  of  monarchy  on  the  field  of 
battle ;  they  did,  indeed,  drive  the  hirelings  of  King  George 
from  our  shore.  But  not  till  now  have  their  insidious  fo^  at 
home  been  laid  low.  This  glorious  success  makes  one  thing 
certain ;  and  that  is,  however  deceived  the  people  may  be  for 
a  time,  truth  is  sure  to  triumph  where  the  press  is  free.  The 
malice  of  the  expiring  faction  has  well  been  shown  by  oasf 
blanks.  Others,  who  would  not  write  in  this  strain,  gave  a] 
pressiou  to  their  joy  in  ballads  and  verse.*     Still  others. 
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the  Frencli  cockade  in  their  hats,  repaired  by  scores  to  the 
public  meetings,  where  committees  were  chosen  to  determine 
in  what  manner  it  would  be  fitting  to  celebrate  the  auspicious 
fourth  of  March. 

During  the  evening  of  the  third  the  last  session  of  the 
sixth  Congress  came  to  an  end.  Each  House  had  passed  some 
bills  and  had  listened  to  some  debates  of  great  public  concern. 
The  three  conunissioners  to  France  wrote  home  that  they  had 
been  well  received,  but  had  done  little. 

At  the  time  of  their  departure  they  had  received  precise 
instructions  as  to  what  they  were  to  do.  They  were  to  inform 
the  French  ministers  that  the  United  States  expected  for  her 
citizens  full  indemnification  for  spoliation  of  their  property  by 
the  French  Kepublic  or  its  agents.  Such  a  stipulation  was  to 
be  indispensable  to  the  making  of  a  treaty.  If,  however,  the 
French  Kepublic,  having  some  claims  for  damage  done  by  the 
United  States,  wished  to  waive  her  national  claims,  the  envoys 
might,  in  return,  waive  the  national  claims  of  the  United  States. 
This  was  to  avoid  multiplying  subjects  of  dispute,  and  because 
the  claims  of  nations,  being  less  definite  than  those  of  individu- 
als, were  more  difficult  to  adjust.  When  France  had  agreed  to 
pay  damages,  the  envoys  were  to  take  up  the  matter  of  naviga- 
tion and  commerce,  and  insist  on  three  things:  The  treaty 
must  establish  a  board  to  hear  and  determine  the  claims  of 
American  citizens,  and  must  bind  France  to  pay  the  sums 
awarded.  Not  an  article,  not  a  line  of  either  of  the  two  old 
treaties,  not  a  word  of  the  Consular  Convention,  was  to  be  re- 
vived by  the  new.  No  alliance  was  to  be  entered  into,  and  no 
guarantee  of  the  French  possessions  in  America  was  to  be  given. 

The  negotiation  began  at  Paris  in  April,  1800.  A  distinc- 
tion was  drawn  between  claims  originating  before  and  claims 
originating  after  the  seventh  day  of  July,  1798 — the  day 
whereon  Congress  declared  the  old  treaties  with  France  were 
no  longer  binding.  To  this  distinction  the  French  ministers 
would  not  listen.     Some  compensation  for  spoliation  ought. 

Here's  his  health,  we'll  support  him,  if  needful  we'll  fig^t ; 
But  in  Union  and  Harmony  we  tmh  to  combine, 
And  kneel  with  devotion  at  Liberty's  shrine." 

Aurora,  Febnuury  88, 1801. 
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they  admrtted,  to  be  made ;   not  as  the  foreninner  of  a 
treaty,  bnt  as  the  consequence  of  the  old.     This  granted, 
were  ready  to  discuBS  the  principles  which  ought  to  guide  the 
political  and  commercial  relations  of  America  and  France,  and 
to  dt;termine  the  best  way  of  paying  the  indemnities  found  due. 

Ellsworth,  Murray,  and  Davie  replied  that  they  could  not 
recognize  the  existence  of  former  treaties,  and  sent  thirty  arti- 
cles describing  with  great  detail  the  future  intercourse  between 
the  Republics.  Thereupon  the  French  minieterB  sent  off  for 
further  instroctionB  to  Napoleon,  then  in  Italy,  and,  when  his 
will  was  known,  offered  two  propositions ;  the  old  treaties, 
indemnity  in  fall ;  or  a  new  treaty,  with  no  indemnity  at 

The  position  of  France  was  now  clearly  defined.  K 
pririlegee  she  enjoyed  under  the  old  treaties  were  to  be  gi' 
up,  then  all  claims  for  spoliation  must  go  with  them.  If 
were  to  be  ru'iuired  ta  satisfy  the  demands  of  American 
oJiants  and  ship-owners,  she  must,  in  return  for  tiiis  oonocesion, 
continue  to  enjoy  tlie  great  privileges  secured  by  former  treat- 
ies. These  were  the  guarantee  of  all  her  possessions  in  Amer- 
ica, an  agreement  that  free  ships  should  make  free  goods,  and 
the  right  to  send  her  armed  ships  and  privateers  with  prizes 
into  any  port  in  the  United  States  to  the  exclusion  of  those  of 
her  enemy.  Unable  to  move  the  French  ministers  by  persua- 
Houj  the  envoys  determined  to  try  what  could  be  done  by 
money.  The  United  States,  they  proposed,  should  be  released 
from  the  guarantee  on  the  annual  payment  of  one  million 
francs  during  the  war,  or  five  million  francs  at  any  one  time ; 
and,  on  the  payment  of  three  milUon  francs,  should  be  suffered 
to  reduce  the  rights  of  French  privateers  to  those  of  the  most 
favored  nation.  The  money  was  tempting ;  but  the  offer  was 
stoutly  refused.  Some  offers  were  then  made  by  the  French 
ministers  which  the  American  envoys  declined,  and  for  two 
months  the  negotiation  dragged  on.  At  last,  on  the  thirtieth 
of  September,  1800,  a  convention,  in  place  of  a  treaty,  was 
agreed  on.  By  it,  matters  in  dispute  were  left  for  future  nego- 
tiation ;  property  captured,  but  not  condemned,  was  to  be  given 
up ;  public  ships  taken  before  the  exchange  of  ratifications 
were  to  be  released  ;  commerce  was  to  bo  free ;  free  ships  were 
to  make  free  goods ;  uo  more  duty  exacted  from  the  citizens  of 
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France  than  from  the  snbjects  of  the  most  favored  nation^  and 
the  term  ^^ contraband  of  war"  defined.*  The  Senate  struck 
out  the  second  artide^f  added  a  few  words  as  to  the  time  the 
convention  should  be  in  f orce^  ^  and  in  this  form  advised  the 
President  to  ratify. 

The  House  meanwhile  received  a  report  on  the  expediency 
of  amending  the  Constitution.  A  member  thought  that  the 
manner  of  choosing  presidential  electors  and  representatives 
might  be  simplified  and  greatly  improved.  He  was  not  alone 
in  this  belief,  and  the  two  amendments  he  submitted  embraced 
that  plan  which,  during  the  summer  and  autumn,  had  been 
uppermost  in  the  popular  mind  in  two  great  States.  After 
March  third,  1801,  the  States  should,  he  proposed,  be  divided 
into  as  many  districts  as  they  had  electors ;  that  each  district 
should  elect  one ;  and  that  all  congressmen  to  serve  after  March 
third,  1803,  shotdd  be  chosen  in  a  similar  way.  The  commit* 
tee  to  whom  the  matter  was  referred  considered  it  most  care- 
fully, and  had  the  clerk  read  to  the  House  a  long  and  well- 
written  report.  Various  methods,  they  said,  were  then  in  use, 
but  the  electors  were,  after  all,  either  chosen  by  the  Legislature 
or  elected  by  popular  vote.  Where  the  Legislature  voted,  the 
ballot  was  joint,  and  the  electors  either  picked  from  the  people 
at  large  or  selected  from  a  limited  list  of  names  nominated  in 
certain  proportion  by  each  House.  Where  the  choice  was  by 
popular  vote  one  of  two  plans  was  in  use.  Some  States  were 
cut  up  into  districts  in  the  manner  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment.   Some  had  a  general  ticket  voted  on  all  over  the  State. 

That  any  of  these  systems  should  be  made  general  the 
committee  was  not  prepared  to  say.  All,  perhaps,  were  good. 
But  the  least  so  was,  undoubtedly,  the  district  plan.    Suppose 

*  Annals  of  Sixth  (yongress,  Second  SeBsion. 

f  **  Art.  2.  The  mmisten  plenipotentiary  of  the  two  parties,  not  being  able  to 
agree,  at  present,  respecting  the  treaty  of  Alliance  of  6th  Febmaiy,  1778,  the 
treaty  of  Amity  and  Commerce  of  the  same  date,  and  the  Conrention  of  the  14th 
of  November,  1788,  nor  upon  the  indemnities  mntoally  dne  or  claimed ;  the  par- 
ties will  negotiate  further  on  these  subjects  at  a  convenient  time ;  and  nntil  thej 
may  hare  agreed  upon  these  points,  the  said  treaties  and  convention  shall  have  no 
operation,  and  the  relations  of  the  two  conntries  shall  be  as  follows.** 

t  **  It  is  agreed  that  the  present  convention  shall  be  in  force  for  tho  ttrm  of 
rigbt  years  Ivom  the  time  of  the  eicbaago  of  tho  imtifioationi.'* 
TOL.  n.— 84 
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it  to  be  everywhere  in  nse.  The  electoral  dietricte  having 
been  marked  out,  tbey  would,  for  the  convenience  of  gathering 
aud  counting  the  ballots,  have  to  be  divided  and  subdivided 
Btill.  Over  each  of  these  petty  sections  some  one  man  or  body 
of  men  must  be  placed  in  authority.  Did  it  seem  possible 
that  they  could  all  be  honest  men  ?  Was  not  such  a  thing  con- 
trary to  the  experience  of  elective  governments,  nay,  of  the 
human  race  1  Through  ignorance,  or  through  something  worse, 
many  entitled  to  the  right  of  suffrage  would,  on  election-day, 
be  excluded  from  the  polls,  and  many  not  entitled  to  vote  be 
admitted.  Then  would  spring  op  wranglings,  disputes,  and  con- 
tested elections.  The  poll-lists,  again,  must  go  to  some  officer 
to  be  added  np  that  the  will  of  the  district  might  bo  known. 
A  fine  chance  would  thus  be  given  for  the  alteration  and  sup- 
pression of  returns.  It  was  not  wise,  therefore,  the  committee 
held,  to  meddle  with  the  Constitution,  or  seek  to  amend  it  in 
any  way.  Let  each  State  choose  electors  in  any  manner  it  saw 
fit,     The  report  was  accepted  without  debate. 

The  most  acrimonious  debate  of  the  session  was  over  tlie 
Sedition  Law,  which,  by  its  own  provisions,  was  to  expire  < 
the  third  of  March.  The  Federalists  were  determined 
continue  it.  The  Hepublicans  were  equally  determined  t 
should  not.  Aside,  said  they,  from  being  unconstitutional,  ia 
has  produced  an  abuse  of  power  that  is  awful  to  behold< 
Juries  have  been  packed.  Judges  have  been  insolent,  defend 
ants  browbeaten,  threatened,  denied  time,  refused  evidence 
and,  after  a  mock  trial  of  a  few  hours,  thrown  into  jail  1 
languish  and  die.  In  support  of  these  statements  the  trialftj 
of  Lyon  and  Adams,  Cooper  and  Callender,  were  then  ] 
in  review. 

The  Federalists,  however,  gave  a  very  different  accoon^l 
Mr.  Lyon,  siud  one  of  the  party  loaders,  is  a  member  of  thai 
House ;  I  will,  therefore,  out  of  respect  for  his  feelings,  paBS?l 
over  his  trial  in  silence,  and  begin  with  that  of  Mr.  Adams. 
The  story  of  his  wrongs  is,  indeed,  most  melancholy  and  pa- 
thetic.    A  poor  Boston  printer,  we  are  told,  is  indicted  for  a 
libel  on  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  seized  by  a 
Federal  Marshal,  convicted  by  a  Federal  jury,  and  thrown  in 
prison,  where,  in  a  damp  and  dreary  dnngeon,  he  dies  at  laett 
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a  martyr  in  the  cause  of  the  Freedom  of  the  Press.  The  story 
is  a  good  one,  bat,  unhappily,  the  truth  is  not  in  it.  There 
were  connected  with  the  Independent  Chronicle  two  men  of 
the  name  of  Adams.  One  was  convicted  of  libel,  but  he  was 
far  gone  with  consumption,  and  was  arrested,  not  by  the  Fed- 
0ral  Marshal,  but  by  that  yet  more  imperious  Marshal  who, 
sooner  or  later,  will  arrest  us  all.  Thereupon  the  second  Mr. 
Adams  was  arraigned,  not  under  the  Sedition  Law,  not  in  a 
court  of  the  United  States,  but  under  the  good,  old,  wholesome, 
conunon  law  of  Massachusetts,  before  a  Massachusetts  judge, 
in  a  Massachusetts  court.  He  was  tried  and  found  guilty,  not 
by  a  jury  picked  by  a  marshal,  but  by  twelve  good  men  and 
true  chosen  by  lot  from  the  townsmen  among  whom  he  dwelt, 
and  he  is  at  this  moment  alive  and  well. 

Cooper's  case  is  the  next  held  up  to  condemnation.  He 
was  denied,  it  is  asserted,  the  means  of  making  a  defence. 
Now,  by  great  good  luck,  there  are  members  of  this  House  who 
attended  the  trial  and  who  know  this  statement  to  be  absolutely 
false.  We  were  summoned  to  attend,  were  unable  to  at  the 
time  we  wished,  yet  did  attend.  And,  as  we  walked  into  Court, 
the  defendant  stood  with  a  paper  in  his  hand,  in  the  act  of 
presenting  an  affidavit  that  our  testimony  wajs  essential,  that  we 
would  not  come,  and  that  he  ought,  therefore,  to  have  more 
time.  Our  presence  destroyed  this  plea,  and  the  case  went  on. 
Why  were  we  called  ?  In  hope  that  we  would  stay  away.  It 
was  a  mere  trick  to  postpone  the  trial.  Nay,  more,  when  the 
Court  informed  him  of  our  presence,  and  asked  if  we  were  to 
be  put  on  the  witness-stand,  he  answered.  No  I 

It  is  said,  again,  that  the  benefit  of  other  testimony  was  re- 
fused him.  What  testimony  ?  That  of  the  President  Can 
any  man  seriously  maintain  that  the  President  should  be  made 
to  come  into  Court?  If  the  precedent  is  once  set  up,  will  he 
not  be  summoned  to  New  Hampshire,  to  Georgia,  to  the  wilds 
of  the  Ohio,  whenever  a  band  of  malcontents  want  the  public 
business  delayed  ? 

The  case  of  Callender  is  equally  misrepresented  The  man 
was  convicted  of  a  libel  so  gross  that  the  members  oi  his  own 
party  cannot  read  it  without  a  blush.  They  have  lost  no  chance 
to  suppress  it.    Callender  wished  to  bring  men  of  character 
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into  Court,  and  insult  them  by  askiiig  if  "  The  Prospect  Before 
Ua"  was  not  true.  Is  there  a  man  on  earth  so  hardened  as  to 
Bay  he  believes  the  infamouB  etatemeats  of  that  book  i  Would 
the  gentlemen  he  pretended  he  wished  to  call  have  gone  to 
Court  and  said  they  believed  such  libel?  No.  The  story  is 
told  that  one  of  them  was  in  Richmond,  and  was  summoned, 
and  said;  "Ifit  the  scoundrel  run  away,  and  I  will  pay  his 
recognizance ;  but  to  appear  for  him  is  too  much." 

In  no  other  land  has  the  press  ever  made  so  systematic,  bo 
inveterate  an  attempt  to  ruin  a  government  as  in  our  own. 
Everything  that  is  sacred  in  virtue,  everything  that  ia  fair  in 
character,  every  name  that  has  been  endeared  by  splendid  ser- 
vices, has  become  a  mark  for  infamous  printers.  Wasliington 
haa  been  accused  of  murder,  and  sijeculation  in  the  funds.  The 
President,  of  a  design  to  change  the  Constitution  and  set  np  a 
king,  A  former  Secretary  of  State  is  called  a  thief,  and 
present  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  a  burner  of  public  rec 
Yot  these  slanders,  we  are  told,  must  go  unpunished. 
things  are  but  the  feverish  symptoms  of  liberty,  which  a  lil 
truth  will  allay.  After  Matthew  Lyon  had  described  his 
and  imprisonment  to  the  House,  the  vote  was  taken.  Foi 
eight  rose  in  the  aflinnative  and  forty-eight  in  the  negatil 
The  chairman  of  the  committee  then  cast  an  afiirmati 
and  the  resolution  to  contiime  the  law  was  reported  to 
House.  But,  a  few  days  later,  when  the  Speaker  asked,  SI 
this  bill  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading?  a  majority  of  the 
House  willed  that  it  should  not,*  So  the  famous  law  expired 
at  midnight  on  the  third  of  March, 

Much  of  the  afternoon  and  much  of  the  evening  of 
day  were  spent  by  the  Senate  in  confirming  the  appointm) 
made  by  the  President,     Indeed,  it  was  past  nine  o'clock  wl 
the  names  of  the  last  of  the  new  judges  were  presented, 
almost  twelve  when  their  commissions  were  signed.     For 
the  Republicans  branded  them  with  the  nickname  of  the 
of  Braintree'a  Midnight  Judges,     The  law  under  which 
were  appointed  went  into  effect  on  the  thirteenth  of  Februi 
provided  for  two  sittings  of  the  Supreme  Court  each  year/ 

•  Annali  of  the  Second  Congrei 
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that  the  next  vacaxK^  on  the  bench  should  not  be  filled,  that 
jostioeB  should  no  longer  ride  on  cironit,  parted  out  the 
States  into  twenty-three  districts,  and  established  six  circuit 
courts. 

Had  the  appointment  of  these  officers  been  left  to  Jeffer- 
son, the  Republicans  would  undoubtedly  have  found  little 
fault  with  the  law.  Sixteen  well-paid  places  would  thus 
have  been  added  to  the  list  of  officers  within  the  President's 
gift  But  they  would  have  gained  what  they  valued  far  more 
than  places:  a  control  of  the  inferior  United  States  courts. 
The  whole  judiciary  was  hateful  to  them.  Had  not  the  Su- 
preme Court  attempted  to  drag  the  State  of  G^rgia  before  it 
as  a  defendant?  Had  it  not  forced  the  States  to  hurry  through 
an  amendment  to  the  Oonstitution  in  defence  of  their  sovereign 
rights  ?  Had  not  two  Chief  Justices  been  sent  abroad  to  make 
treaties  it  was  the  business  of  the  Court  to  expound  ?  Had  not 
the  circuit  judges  enforced  the  Sedition  Law  in  a  manner  that 
would  have  done  credit  to  the  infamous  Jeffreys }  Was  it  not 
the  very  bulwark  of  monarchy?  Well  knowing  that  every 
district  judge  would  be  named  by  Adams,  they  cast  a  strict 
party  vote  against  the  biH  It  passed,  and  they  were  not  dis- 
appointed, for  among  the  last  public  documents  he  signed  were 
the  commissions  of  the  midnight  judges. 

The  ink  was  not  six  hours  diy  when  he  entered  his  ooach 
and  was  driven  hastily  out  of  the  city.  It  has  been  long  popu- 
larly believed  that  at  noon  Jefferson,  unattended  by  a  Hviug 
soul,  rode  up  the  Capitol  hill,  tied  his  horse  to  the  pidket-f  ence, 
entered  the  chamber  of  the  Senate,  and  took  the  oath  of  office.* 
The  story,  unhappily,  is  not  true.  Surrounded  by  a  crowd  of 
citizens  and  a  troop  of  nulitia,  beating  drums  and  bearing 
flags,  he  ambled  slowly  on  to  the  Capitol  and  mounted  the 
steps,  with  the  shouts  of  a  multitude  and  the  roar  of  cannon 
ringing  in  his  ears. 

*  This  idle  story,  In  which  there  is  not  a  word  of  trath,  has  found  Its  way  into 
so  many  boolcs  where  it  ought  not  to  be,  tliat  I  will  give  the  trae  account  of  the 
inauguration  ceremonies  as  published  at  the  time: 

"  At  an  early  hour  on  Wednesday,  March  4th,  the  dty  of  Washington  pre- 
sented a  spectacle  of  uncommon  animation,  occasioned  by  the  addition  to  its  usual 
population  of  a  large  body  of  citizens  from  the  adjacent  districts.  A  disdiargie 
from  the  company  of  Washington  artiUeiy  oshered  in  the  day ;  tud  about  tm 
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Ab  he  passed  through  the  doorway  of  the  Senate-chambei 
the  senators  and  repreaentatives  present  rose.     Barr  left 
chair,  Jefiereon  took  it,  rested  a  moment,  rose,  and  delivt 
bia  speech. 

He  began  with  an  expreaaion  of  Ms  thanks,  and  of  tbe 
awful  presentiments  with  which  he  approached  the  great  office 
he  had  been  called  on  to  asenme.  The  contest  over,  it  was 
high  time  to  put  away  animosity,  heart-burning,  and  strife,  and 
bring  back  that  harmony  and  affection  without  which  Lberty, 
nay,  even  life  itself,  are  but  dreary  things.  Religious  intoler- 
ance had  been  driven  from  our  shores.  Yet  the  gain  was  lit- 
tle if,  in  its  stead,  a  political  intolerance  was  set  up,  quite  as 
despotic,  quite  as  wicked,  quite  as  capable  of  bitt«r  persecu- 
tion and  bloody  deeds.  The  rightful  will  of  the  majority 
ought  at  all  times  to  niie.  But  that  will,  to  be  rightful,  must 
be  reasonable,  and  reasonable  it  conid  not  be  if  men  denied  that 
the  minority  had  equal  rights  which  equal  laws  must  protect. 
It  was  not  wonderful  that  the  throes  and  convulsions  of  the  Old 
World  should  have  reached  even  to  the  New ;  that  some  should 
feel  and  fear  them  much,  and  others  lees ;  that  there  should  be 
many  opinions  touching  the  best  measure  of  safety  to  pursae. 
But  difference  of  opinion  did  not  always  spring  from  differ 
enee  of  principle.  "  We  have,"  said  he,  "  called  by  different 
names  brethren  of  the  same  principle.  We  are  all  Republi- 
cans; we  are  all  Federalists,  I  know,  indeed,  that  some  hon- 
est men  fear  that  a  republican  government  cannot  be  strong—i 
that  this  Government  is  not  strong  enough.     I  believe  this, 


noei 


o'dock  the  Alexandria  oompuir  of  riflemen,  with  the  compui;?  of  srtillerj,  pi 
In  front  of  the  President's  lodgbga. 

"  At  twelve  o'clock,  Thoniaa  JeOurson.  attended  bj  b  Dumber  of  hia 
dtizens,  among  vrbom  were  man;  membeni  of  Congress,  repnjred  to  the  Cafdlol. 
His  dceM  was,  as  usual,  tbut  of  a  pUin  citizen,  vilhoat  any  distinctive  b&dge  of 
offioe. 

"He  entered  tbe  Capitol  under  a  diHcbnrge  from  the  artillery.  .  .  .  Aa  sooa 
as  h«  withdrew,  a  dischai^  of  artillery  was  msile.  The  remainder  of  the  day  wu 
deToled  to  purposes  of  festiTitj,  and  at  night  there  was  a  pretty  general  iilumiok. 
tioD."  See  Aurora,  Usreb  1 1,  ISOI.  Also  a  little  book  cnlled  Speech  of  Thomaa 
Jefibmon,  Prr«idcnl  of  the  United  Rt«te#,  delivered  at  his  lostalTDeiit,  Horcfa  4, 
ISO),  It  the  City  of  Washington.  To  which  are  prettied  his  Fnrewell  Addreat  M 
the  Senate,  and  a  brief  accouat  of  the  Proc«cdliiga  at  the  Instalment.  Fhiladrt 
pbk,  1801,  pp.  B,  B,  10. 
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the  contraiy,  the  strongest  Government  on  eariih.  I  beKeve  it 
the  only  one  where  every  man,  at  the  call  of  law,  would  fly  to 
the  standard  of  the  law,  and  would  meet  invasions  of  the  pub- 
lic order  as  his  own  private  concern."  The  speech  closed  with 
a  brief  summary  of  those  principles  of  which  he  believed  good 
government  to  consist,  and  these  were,  equal  and  exact  justice 
to  all  men ;  peace,  commerce,  and  an  honest  friendship  with  all 
nations,  but  entangling  alliances  with  none ;  State  rights,  ma- 
jority rule,  honest  elections,  a  well-regulated  militia,  economy 
in  the  expenditure  of  public  money,  payment  of  the  debt,  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge,  freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of  the  per- 
son, and  freedom  of  religious  belief. 

The  eflEort  was  held  to  be  a  great  one,  was  quiddy  printed 
on  paper  and  on  satin,  and,  adorned  with  a  portrait  of  the 
President,  was  soon  for  sale  in  every  city.* 

While  these  things  were  taking  place  at  Washington,  the 
Bepublicans  were  pouring  forth  that  rapturous  delight  they 
had,  for  two  long  weeks,  with  diflSculty  restrained.  The  whole 
land  on  that  day  was  noisy  with  bell-ringing  and  cannonading 
in  honor  of  the  triumph  of  Democracy  and  the  inauguration 
of  the  Man  of  the  People.  Never,  since  the  news  of  peace 
swept  over  the  land  in  1783,  had  such  an  exhibition  of  heart- 
felt joy  been  seen.  Nor  was  the  like  of  it  again  seen  till,  in 
time,  another  Adams  was  followed  by  another  Democratic 
President  more  popular  stilL  No  business,  no  labor,  was  any- 
where done.  Men  too  poor  to  subscribe  for  the  purchase  of 
powder,  or  to  buy  a  ticket  for  the  dinner  in  the  Court-room 
or  the  tavern,  went  gladly  to  help  ring  the  bells,  put  up 
arches,  or  make  emblems  for  the  parade.  Newport,  in  Rhode 
Island,  boasted  of  the  finest  triumphal  archway;  but  Phila- 
delphia, it  was  conceded,  produced  the  most  imposing  cere^ 
mony. 

At  that  city  a  discharge  of  cannon  ushered  in  the  day. 
Precisely  at  twelve  the  procession  began  to  move.  First  came 
the  Military  Legion,  numbering  twenty  full  companies  of 

*  Speech  of  Thomas  JeifenoD,  President  of  the  United  States,  delirered  at  hit 
Mstalment,  March  4, 1801,  at  the  City  of  Washington.  To  which  are  prefixed,  hit 
Farewell  Address  to  the  Senate:  and  a  brief  Account  of  the  Proceedings  at  the 
Ustahnent    Philadelphia,  1801. 
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and  artillery,  light  infantry,  and  light  horse.  The 
militaiy  officjere  came  neort,  and  then  the  officers  of  the  Civil 
Government,  with  Alexander  Dallas,  Secretary  of  State,  a.t 
the  head,  After  them  walked  John  Beckley,  once  clerk  of 
the  HoQse  of  Representatives,  now  orator  of  the  day,  and  after 
him  the  braves  of  the  Tammany  Society.  Sixteen  tribes,  rep- 
reeenting  the  sixteen  States,  were  present,  resplendent  in  paint 
and  feathers,  and  bearing  calumets  and  emblems,  and  liberty- 
cape  on  long  poles.  The  True  Kepublican  Society  carried 
another  huge  cap.  Bands  of  citizens,  the  Associated  Yoath, 
and  the  fine  schooner  Thomas  Jefiferson  bronght  up  tlie  rear. 
"When  they  had  gone  through  the  chief  street  of  the  city,  and 
diown  themselves  to  their  fellow  -  townsmen,  the  paraders 
marched  to  Christ  Church,  where  a  great  crowd  awaited  them. 
All  being  seated,  the  exercises  began  with  the  popular  tune, 
'•  JeSerson'e  March."  A  "  solemn  invocation  "  *  was  then  sung, 
and,  after  a  pause,  the  anthem,  "  This  is  the  day  which  the 
Lord  hath  made,  we  will  rejoice  and  be  glad  in  it,"  During 
the  reading  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  the  audience 
■were  deeply  moved,  and  then  listened  with  rapt  attention  to 
the  fine  rendering  of  the  overture  to  Samaon.  But,  when  the 
organ  rolled  out  the  air  of  "The  People's  Friend,"  every  man 
in  the  church  rose  to  his  feet  and  sang  the  verses  with  a  wilL 
Then  Beckley  delivered  an  oration  adorned  with  that  seuaeless 
and  bombastic  rhetoric  which  disgraces  the  speeches  of  half 
the  orators  of  the  time.  The  benediction  said,  and  the  last 
piece  of  music  played,  the  audience  departed,  some  to  make 
ready  for  illuminating  their  houses,  some  to  attend  one  of  the 
many  public  dinners  with  which  the  festivities  of  the  day 
closed.  It  was  intended  that  the  illumination  should  be  the 
finest  the  city  hod  ever  beheld.  But  the  Mayor  forbade  it,  lest 
a  terrible  fire  should  result  from  the  multitude  of  lamps  and 
candles  used.  Such  was  the  joy  of  the  company  gathered 
about  the  tables  of  the  hotels  and  taverns  all  over  the  land, 
that  the  sixteen  toasts  were  too  few  to  express  their  feelings, 


"  Let  our  Bonp  sBcend  to  ^ee, 
Oodof  life  and  liberty; 
Far  grateful  aoniri  our  tunnel 
The  tnuporti  at  ■  ■utlon'i  Jo;.' 


employ,  "^^^1 
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and  as  many  as  thirteen  volunteers  were  often  added.  The 
sentiment  of  one  was,  ^^  Thanks  to  Sandy  Hamilton  " ;  of  an- 
other, "  Federal  Pyrotechny,  or  the  Art  of  making  Bonfires  " ; 
of  a  third,  "  The  Gteneral  Election — the  Pass  of  Thermopyte 
for  the  *  Spartan  Bard.' "  When  a  fourth  reveller  proposed 
^^  The  Exit  of  Aristocracy/'  the  band  struck  up  the  "  Bogue's 
MarcL" 
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The  charge  of  "  pyroteclmj  "  brought  against  the  Federal- 
ist8  in  1801  was  precisely  Buch  as  they  brought  against  the 
Republicaus  in  1797.     The  presidential  election  of  1796  was 
over,  and  the  people,  angry  and  excited,  were  restlessly  await- 
ing the  returns  from  distant  States,  when  terrible  fires  broke 
out  in  qnick  snccession  at  Savannah,  at  Baltimore,  Phikdel-4 
phia,  and  New  York.     That  at  Savannah  occurred  late  in  Ko-I 
vember,  destroyed  three  hundred  and  fifty  houses,  and  wu^ 
generally  believed  to  have  been  of  accidental  origin.     But 
those  elsewhere  were  held  to  be  clearly  the  result  of  design.* 
Tlie  Jacobins,  the  Democrats,  the  shoutera  of  ^a  ira,  the  friends 
of  the  Sage  of  Monticello,  had  a])plied  the  torch.     Unable  to 
afilict  the  country  with  a.  French  President,  they  were  deter- 
mined to  afliict  it  with  French  liberty.     Having  commenced 
to  burn  cities,  they  would  soon  begin  to  murder  citizens.    Snch 
was  the  penalty  for  refusing  to  lie  down  at  the  feet  of  the 
French  Directory.     If  anybody  ventured  to  attribute  the  fires 
to  the  severity  of  the  winter,  to  sooty  chimneys,  and  to  the  huge 
piles  of  wood  that  blazed  and  crackled  on  a  thousand  hearths, 
ho  was  pronounced  a  Jacobin,  and  told  that  the  weight  of  evi- 
dence was  against  him.     One  man  at  New  York  had  found  in 
his  outrhouse  coals  of  fire  rolled  in  oiled  rag8.t     Another  had 
the  bed  on  which  his  child  slept  set  on  fire,  J     A  third  found  , 
his   door  badly  scorched  one  morning.**     Ad  old  lady  hadfl 
overheard   an   alanniag   conversation   on   the  street.  |      Two  1 

"  Gazette  of  the  Uniled  States,  December  23, 1796.   Argus,  Decemberlfi,  1TM>I 

t  Pbtltdelphii  Gazette,  December  H,  1796. 

t  Ibid.  ■  Ibid,  I  Ibid. 
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young  men  were  arrested  going  oyer  the  fields  with  com- 
bustibles and  pick-locks  hidden  in  their  clothes.  Two  morfe 
were  caught  setting  fire  to  a  house.*  The  Common  Council 
in  alarm  offered  five  hundred  dollars  for  the  detection  of  the 
incendiaries,  and  urged  the  citizens  to  meet  and  form  com- 
panies to  keep  nigh1rwatch.f  The  call  was  obeyed.  A  great 
meeting  was  held  at  Battoone's  Tavern,  and,  when  night  came, 
every  ward  in  the  city  was  patrolled  by  armed  bands.  X  The 
watch  was  chiefiy  made  up  of  young  men,  who,  finding  little 
to  do,  spent  the  nights  in  frolic  and  play.  They  sang  songs ; 
they  played  tricks ;  they  stopped  and  insulted  wayfarers  on  the 
streets.*  When  the  watch  of  two  neighboring  wards  met,  a 
fracas  was  sure  to  ensue.  |  The  newspapers,  meanwhile,  were 
full  of  advice.  Citizens  would  do  well  to  confine  their  ser- 
vants.^ Those  who  had  pumps  in  their  yards  should  throw 
a  little  salt  in  them  to  prevent  freezing  during  the  cold  nights. 
The  watch  ought  to  move  the  pump-handles  a  few  times  as 
they  went  past.  ^  The  city  charter  was  at  fault.  The  police 
regulations  at  fires  were  shockingly  bad.  What  business  had 
strangers  and  women  at  such  places  ?  Everybody  knew  that 
thieves  took  such  occasions  to  plunder  their  fellow-citizens. 
Nothing  could  be  easier,  especially  at  night,  than  for  women  in 
long  cloaks  to  conceal  and  carry  off  valuable  articles  from  a 
burning  house.  Let  the  citizens  be  enrolled,  let  them  wear 
a  badge  at  fires,  and  let  neither  women  nor  strangers  come 
near.  J 

The  law  then  required  every  householder  to  be  a  fireman. 
His  name  might  not  appear  on  the  rolls  of  any  of  the  fire 
companies,  he  might  not  help  to  drag  through  the  streets 
the  lumbering  tank  which  served  as  a  fire-engine,  but  he  must 
at  least  have  in  his  hall-pantry,  or  beneath  the  stairs,  or  hang^ 
ing  up  behind  his  shop-door,  four  leathern  buckets  inscribed 
with  his  name,  and  a  huge  bag  of  canvas  or  of  duck.  Then, 
If  he  were  aroused  at  the  dead  of  night  by  the  cry  of  fire 

*  Argus,  December  Id,  1796. 

t  Ibid.,  December  17,  1796.    Philftdelpbia  Gazette,  December  16,  1796. 
X  Ibid.,  December  16,  1796.    Philadelphia  Gazette,  December  16, 1796. 

*  Ibid.,  December  20,  1796.  0  Miner?a,  December  26,  179& 
I  Minerva,  December  22, 1796.                         i  Ibid.,  December  12, 1796. 

A  Aigiu^  December  15^  1796. 
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and  tbe  clanging  of  every  chnrcli-bell  in  the  town, 
his  backete  and  his  bag,  and,  'while  hie  wife  put  a  lighted 
candle  in  the  window  to  illnminate  the  etreet,  Bet  ofi  for  the 
fire."  The  Bmoke  or  the  flame  was  his  guide,  for  the  castom 
of  fixing  the  place  of  the  fire  by  a  number  of  strokes  on  a 
bell  had  not  jet  come  in.  When  at  laet  he  arrived  at  the 
scene  he  found  there  no  idle  spectators.  Each  one  was  busy. 
Some  hurried  into  the  building  and  filled  their  sacks  with 
SDch  movable  goods  as  came  nearest  to  hand.  Some  joined 
the  line  that  stretched  away  to  the  water,  and  helped  to  paaa 
the  full  buckets  to  those  who  stood  by  the  flames.  Othera 
took  poets  in  a  second  line,  down  which  the  empty  pails  were 
hastened  to  the  pump.  The  house  would  often  be  half  con- 
sumed when  the  shouting  made  known  that  the  engine  had 
come.  It  was  merely  a  pump  mounted  over  a  tank.  Into  the 
tank  the  water  from  the  buckets  was  poured,  and  pumped 
thence  by  the  efforts  of  a  dozen  men.  No  such  thing  as  a  suo- 
tion-hoee  was  seen  in  Philadelphia  till  1794.  A  year  later 
one  was  made  which  became  the  wonder  of  the  city.  The 
length  was  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet.  The  material  waa 
canvas,  and,  to  guard  against  decay,  waa  carefully  steeped  in 
brine.  The  fire- buckets,  it  waa  now  thought,  should  be  larger, 
and  a  motion  to  that  efieet  waa  made  in  the  Common  Council. 
But  when  it  was  known  that  the  new  buckets,  if  ordered,  must 
hold  ten  quarts,  the  people  protested.  Ten  quarts  would 
weigh  twenty  pounds,  and  the  bucket  five  pounds  more.  Thia 
was  too  much,  for,  as  everybody  knew,  the  lines  at  a  fire  were 
often  made  np  of  boys  and  lads  not  used  to  passing  heavy 
weights.  Eight  quarts  was  enough.  Much  could  also  be  ao- 
complished  by  cutting  the  city  into  fire  wards  and  giving  a  dif- 
ferent color  to  the  buckets  of  each  ward.  They  could  then  be 
quickly  sorted  when  the  fire  was  put  out.+  At  New  Londoa 
five  fire  wardens  took  charge  of  the  engiuee  and  all  who  aided 
in  putting  out  fires.  To  disobey  a  warden's  order  was  to  Incnr 
a  fine  of  one  pound.  If  a  good  leathern  bucket  was  not  kept 
hanging  in  some  convenient  place  in  the  house,  and  shown  to 

*  See  AO  aocoQDt  oC  «  Bie  In  Boston.     TrareU  In  the  Uolud  SUtet  Vt  K 
/LinerlM.    W.  Priait,  pp.  Its,  171. 

t  AaMTlau  Dkllj  AdnnUw,  Juurj  IT,  IS,  IW. 
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the  warden  when  he  called,  six  shillings  a  month  was  exacted 
as  punishment.*  At  New  York,  however,  it  was  long  before 
the  buckets  gave  way  to  the  hose.  There,  if  a  householder  were 
old,  or  feeble,  or  rich,  and  not  disposed  to  quit  a  warm  bed  to 
carry  his  buckets  to  the  fire,  he  was  expected  at  least  to  send 
them  by  his  servant  or  his  slave.  When  the  flames  had  been 
extinguished,  the  buckets  were  left  in  the  street  to  be  sought 
out  and  brought  home  again  by  their  owners.  If  the  constables 
performed  this  duty,  the  corporation  exacted  a  six-shilling  fine 
for  each  pail.  This  was  thought  excessive,  and  caused  much 
murmuring  and  discontent.  Some  people  undoubtedly,  it  was 
said,  were  careless  in  looking  for  their  buckets  after  a  fire. 
These  could  easily  be  made  diligent  by  a  small  fine.  A  great 
one  was  a  strong  temptation  to  the  constables  to  hide  away  the 
buckets  to  get  the  reward.  Others  again,  having  come  down 
the  line  empty,  were  tossed  into  the  river  so  carelessly  as  to 
fill  and  sink  instantly.  Innocent  people  were  thus  put  to 
needless  expense.  Let  some  one  be  appointed  and  paid  to 
fill  the  buckets  properly.  While  so  disagreeable  a  part  was 
voluntary,  it  was  very  hard  to  find  a  man  to  do  it  well.  It 
would  be  wise,  also,  to  renew  the  old  custom  of  inspecting 
chimneys,  stoves,  and  ash-houses.f  They  were  fruitful  sources 
of  fire. 

That  nothing  should  be  left  undone  that  could  lessen  the 
chances  of  destruction  by  fire  was  most  important  Few  build- 
ings and  little  property  were  at  that  time  hisured.  The  oldest 
company  in  New  York  had  existed  but  twelve  years.  Forty 
five  years  had  not  gone  by  since  the  first  fire-insurance  policy 
in  America  began  to  run.  Early  in  February,  1752,  a  notice 
came  out  in  the  Pennsylvania  G^ette  inviting  such  prudent 
citizens  of  Philadelphia  as  wished  to  insure  their  houses  from 
loss  by  fire,  to  meet  at  the  Oourt-House.  There,  every  seventh 
day,  subscriptions  would  be  taken  till  the  thirteenth  of  ApriL 
Many  came,  and,  on  the  April  day  named  in  the  notice,  chose 
twelve  directors  and  a  treasurer.  At  the  head  of  the  poU  stood 
Benjamin  Franklin.  He  has,  therefore,  often  been  supposed  to 
have  f oimded  the  Philadelphia  Contributorship  for  the  Insur- 
ance of  Houses  from  Loss  by  Fire.  But  the  father  of  fire  insnr- 
* — 

•  CoimecUout  Qaiettoi  Norember  $6^  1796.  f  ^^'W'h  DMOBbtr  14|  IMl 
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anee  in  the  United  States  is,  beyond  a  doubt,  John  Smith.  The 
contributors  took  risks  in  Fhitadelphia,  and  in  so  much  of  the 
country  as  lay  within  ten  miles  of  the  town.  The  rate  waa 
twenty  ehilliiigs  on  a  hundred  pounds.  The  policy  was  fcH.- 
seven  years.  The  premium  was  in  the  nature  of  a  loan.  Every 
man  who  insured  his  dwelling  or  hia  shop  left  a  few  shillings 
with  the  treasurer,  had  liia  property  Burreyed,  and,  in  a  week's 
time,  if  all  went  well,  deposited  the  premium.  The  contriba- 
tors  then  nailed  their  "mark"  to  the  front  of  his  building. 
When  the  seven  years  were  out  the  money  was  returned  with- 
out interest,  or  the  insurance  renewed.  It  was  announced, 
however,  that  the  company  would  take  no  risks  on  bouses 
flurrounded  by  shade-trees.  They  interfered  with  tlie  nse  of 
buckets,  and  the  huge  syringe  which,  at  that  time,  every  man 
carried  to  the  fire  with  his  pail,  A  rival,  therefore,  started 
up,  took  these  dangerous  risks,  and  assumed  as  the  mark  it 
fastened  to  patrons'  bouses  the  image  of  a  green  tree.* 

The  houses  thus  covered  by  insurance  were,  in  general,  of  & 
comfortable  but  unpretentious  sort.  They  were  all  alike,  both 
without  and  within,  and  each  had  on  the  lower  floor  two  con- 
necting rooms.  If  the  owner  were  a  tradesman,  the  front  room 
was  his  shop.  If  he  were  a  lawyer,  it  was  bis  office.  If  a  doc- 
tor, it  waa  tiiere  he  saw  his  patients,  compounded  his  prescrip. 
tions,  and  kept  his  drugs ;  for  only  the  great  practitioners  then 
sent  their  patients  to  the  apothecary.  The  rear  room  was  for 
family  use.  There  they  met  at  meal-time,  and  in  the  evening 
there  they  sat  and  drank  tea.  Above  stairs  the  front  room  ex- 
tended across  the  whole  bouse.  People  of  fashion  spoke  of  it 
as  the  tea-room  or  the  drawing-room  ;  but  among  those  who 
affected  no  fashion  it  passed  by  the  name  of  parlor.  In  it  the 
tearparties  by  invitation  were  held.  On  eucb  occasion  the 
hostess  alone  sat  at  the  table.  The  guests  were  scattered  about 
the  room,  and  to  them  the  servants  bronght  tea  and  rusks  and 
cake,  and  sometimes  fruit  and  wine.  When  the  gathering 
was  less  formal,  when  some  friends  or  neighbors,  as  the  cuft- 
tom  was,  had  come  in  unbidden  to  tea,  the  httle  room  behind 
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Then  all  sat  about  the  1i 


*  A  Uutual  Association  CompaoT  for  Assurance  leUiilt  Fin  wu  atarMd  ia 
bmend  in  1196.    Bidunwd  Chroniole,  NoTMnlMr  81,  ITSB. 
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table,  and,  tea  over,  listened  to  music  and  songs.  Every  man 
and  woman  who  had  even  a  fair  voice  was  in  turn  called  on  to 
sing.  The  others,  it  was  expected,  could  at  least  play.  Among 
instruments  the  German  flute  was  a  favorite,  and  for  women 
the  four-stringed  guitar;  but  not  the  violin.  That  was  un- 
genteel,  for  Lord  Chesterfield  had  pronounced  it  so.  To  the 
accompaniment  of  the  guitar  and  flute  the  men  sang  hunt- 
ing songs,  and  the  women  Scotch  ballads  and  English  airs. 
"Water  parted  from  the  Sea,"  "Fair  Aurora,  pray  thee  Stay," 
"  In  Infancy  our  Hopes  and  Fears,"  "  Bess  of  Bedlam,"  and 
"  Queen  Mary's  Lament,"  were  favorites  everywhere.  There 
were  those  who  heard  with  delight  "Hark,  away  to  the 
Downs  "  and  "  I  Love  them  All." 

There  were  others  also  who  looked  down  on  such  innocent 
amusement  with  contempt.  To  their  ears  no  music  was  pleas- 
ing which  did  not  form  part  of  some  French  opera,  and  was 
not  to  be  heard  at  a  concert  in  a  tea-garden  or  a  public  hall. 
French  manners  had  corrupted  them.  Since  the  fall  of  the 
Bastile,  it  was  said  complainingly,  every  Bepublican  must  dress 
like  a  Frenchman,  and  every  Federalist  like  a  subject  of  King 
George.  If  you  happen  to  oppose  the  administration,  you 
must  go  regularly  to  the  shop  of  M.  Sansculotte,  before  whose 
door  is  a  flaring  liberty-pole,  painted  tricolor  and  surmounted 
with  a  red  cap  of  liberty,  and  have  your  hair  cut  ^  2a  Brutus ; 
your  pantaloons  must  fit  tight  to  iJie  leg  and  come  down  to 
your  yellow  top-boots,  or,  better  yet,  your  shoes.  If  you  per- 
sist in  wearing  breeches  and  silk  stockings  and  square-toed 
boots,  then  are  you  an  old  fogy  or  a  Federalist,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  and  must  inscribe  your  brass  buttons,  "  Long  live 
the  President." 

The  folly  of  the  French  dress  was  a  source  of  never-ending 
amusement.  Satire,  raillery,  invective,  the  lamentations  of  the 
weeping  philosopher,  and  the  exhortations  of  the  preacher, 
were  exhausted  in  vain.  Dress  became  every  season  more  and 
more  hideous,  more  and  more  uncomfortable,  more  and  more 
devoid  of  good  sense  and  good  taste.  Use  and  beauty  ceased 
to  be  combined.  The  pantaloons  of  a  beau  went  up  to  his 
arm-pits ;  to  get  into  them  was  a  morning's  work,  and,  when  in, 
to  sit  down  was  impossible.    His  hat  was  too  small  to  contain 
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his  handkerchief,  and  was  not  expected  to  stay  on  his  head. 
His  hair  was  bmahed  from  the  crown  of  his  head  toward  his 
forehead,  and  looked,  ae  a  satirist  of  that  da;  tmly  said,  aa  if 
he  had  been  fighting  an  old-fasliioned  hurricane  backward. 
Abont  his  neck  was  a  spotted  linen  neckerchief ;  the  skirts  of 
his  green  coat  were  cut  away  to  a  mathematical  point  behind; 
his  favorite  drink  was  brandy,  and  his  favorite  talk  of  the  last 
French  play.  Then  there  was  the  "  dapper  beau,"  who  carried 
a  stick  much  too  short  to  reach  the  ground,  twisted  his  Bnitns- 
eropped  hair  into  curls,  and,  upon  the  very  crown  of  his  head, 
wore  a  hat  of  a  snu£F-boz  size.  But  the  politest  man  on  earth 
was  the  ahopkeeping  beau.  He  would  jump  over  a  counter 
four  feet  high  to  pick  up  a  lady's  handkerchief,  made  the  hand- 
somest bows,  said  the  best  things,  and  could  talk  on  any  sub- 
ject, from  the  odor  of  a  roll  of  pomatum  to  the  vulgarity  of 
not  wearing  wigs. 

Even  theee  absurditiee  were  not  enough,  and,  when  1800 
began,  fashion  was  more  extravagant  still.  Then  a  beau  was 
defined  as  anything  pat  into  a  pair  of  pantaloons  with  a 
binding  sewed  round  the  top  and  called  a  vest.  The  skirts 
of  the  coat  should  be  pared  away  t«  the  width  of  a  hat-band, 
and  if  he  was  doomed  to  pass  his  time  in  the  bouse,  he  would 
require  a  heavy  pair  of  round-toed  jack-boots  with  a  tassel 
before  and  behind.  These  provided,  lift  liim,  said  the  sat- 
irist, lift  him  by  the  cape  of  the  coat,  poll  his  hair  over  hia 
face,  lay  a  liat  on  his  forehead,  put  spectacles  on  hie  nose, 
and  on  no  account  let  hie  hands  eecape  from  the  pockets 
of  hia  pantaloons.  Women  were  thought  worse  than  the 
men.  To  determine  the  style  of  their  dress,  Fashion,  De- 
cency, and  Health,  the  statement  was,  ran  a  race.  Deceuoy 
lost  her  spirits,  Health  was  bribed  by  a  qnaok-dootor,  so  Fash- 
ion won. 

Such  must  drink  tea  in  the  alcoves,  the  arbors,  the  shady 
walks  of  Gray's  Garden.*    They  must  visit  Bush  Hill,  hear 

*  A  trftTelUr  who  risiled  tbo  Onrden  in  1794  "ordered  coffee,  which  1  wM 
[nfomied  they  were  here  tamoaB  tor  aerting  in  stjlc.     I  Wok  a  memoraiiilum  at    j 
wbit  wiB  on  tbe  table;  viz.:  coffee,  cheese,  aweet  cakes,  hung  beef,  eagar, 
pickled  admon,  butter,  crackers,  hani,  cream,  and  bread."    Tranli  in  Che  United   1 
BMtM,eto.     PriMl,p.  84. 
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the  mnsio^  see  the  fireworkSi  and  watch  the  huge  figure  walk 
about  the  groundB.*  For  thenii  too^  were  the  Assembly  and 
the  play.  The  Aflsembly-Room  was  at  Oeller's  Tavern,  and 
made  one  of  the  sights  of  the  town.  The  length  was  sixty 
feet.  The  walls  were  papered  in  the  French  fashion,  and 
adorned  with  Pantheon  figures,  festoons,  pilasters,  and  groups 
of  antique  drawings.  Across  one  end  was  a  fine  music-gallery. 
The  rules  of  the  Assembly  were  framed  and  hung  upon  the 
wall.  The  managers  had  entire  control  Without  their  leave, 
no  lady  could  quit  her  place  in  the  dance,  nor  dance  out  of  her 
set,  nor  could  she  complain  if  they  placed  strangers  or  brides  at 
the  head  of  the  dance.  The  ladies  were  to  rank  in  sets  and 
draw  for  places  as  they  entered  the  room.  Those  who  led 
might  call  the  dances  alternately.  When  each  set  had  danced 
a  country  dance,  a  cotillion  might  be  had  if  eight  ladies  wished 
it.  Gentlemen  could  not  come  into  the  room  in  boots,  col- 
ored stockings,  or  andress.t  At  Hanover  gentlemen  were  for- 
bidden to  enter  the  ball-room  ^^  without  breeches,"  or  to  dance 
"  without  coats." 

Equally  fine  in  its  decorations  was  the  theatre.  Trav- 
ellers were  divided  in  their  opinion  as  to  whether  the  fin- 
est house  was  at  Oharleston,  j:  or  Boston,  or  Philadelphia. 
But  it  seems  to  have  been  at  Philadelphia.  Great  sums 
had  been  laid  out  on  the  building.  Gilders  and  painters, 
frescoers  and  carvers,  had  been  brought  from  England  to 
assist  in  the  decoration,  and,  mindful  of  the  opposition  once 
made  by  the  good  people  of  the  city,  the  managers  put  up 

*  A  female  figure  which,  after  promenading  the  garden,  "  disappeared  as  by 
enchantment.'*    Porcupine's  Gazette,  August  12,  1797. 

t  An  Excursion  to  the  United  States  of  North  America,  eta    Henry  Wansej, 
pp.  119,  120. 

t  The  Charleston  theatre  is  described  in  the  General  Adyertiser,  September  S, 
1792.  The  stage  was  fifty-six  feet  long,  the  front  cbcular,  and  provided  with 
three  rows  of  patent  lamps.  The  galleries  were  built  so  that  small  parties  could 
hare  a  single  box.  Each  box  had  a  window  and  a  Venetian  blind.  The  three 
tiers  of  boxes  were  decorated  with  thirty-nine  columns,  and  each  column  with  a 
g^ass  chandelier  with  five  lights.  The  lower  tier  was  "  balustered  ** ;  the  others 
panelled.  The  mouldings  and  projections  were  silvered.  Three  ventilators  were 
in  the  ceiling.  At  a  later  date  the  public  were  informed  that,  "  Agreeable  to  th« 
regulation  of  the  City  Council,  no  people  of  color  will  be  admitted  to  any  part  ol 
th«  house.**  South  Carolina  State  Gaiette,  November  19, 179A. 
VOL.  n.— 85 
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over  the  stage  the  worde,  "  The  Eagle  suffers  the  little  Birds 
to  sing."  *  One  who  saw  the  place  in  1791  declares  that 
it  reminded  him  of  an  English  playhouse.  The  scenes,  the 
plays,  the  names  of  the  actors;  the  ladies,  in  email  hats  of 
checkered  straw,  or  with  hair  in  full  dress  or  put  up  in  the 
French  way,  or,  if  they  chanced  to  be  young,  arranged  in 
long  ringlets  that  hung  down  their  backs ;  the  men,  in  round 
hats  and  silk-striped  coata  with  high  collars  of  English  make, 
might  well  have  produced  that  effect. f  More  than  one 
of  the  players  had  often  been  seen  by  the  crowds  that  fre- 
quented the  Ilaymarket  Theatre  at  London,  No  seats  were 
reserved.  No  tickets  were  sold  at  the  door.  No  programmes 
were  distributed.  No  ushers  were  present.  Gentlemen  who 
left  the  theatre  during  the  plaj,  to  drink  flip  at  a  neigh- 
boring tavern,  were  given  printed  checks  as  they  passed 
out  which,  if  they  came  back,  would  admit  them.  Out  of 
this  custom  grew  three  evils.  Some,  not  intending  to  re- 
him,  gave  away  their  cheeks  to  idle  boys  and  disorderly  per- 
sons, who  thus  gained  admittance  and  annoyed  the  audience. 
Again,  crowds  of  half-grown  lads  hung  about  the  doors  and, 
as  every  one  came  out,  beset  him  with  demands  for  a  check. 
In  this  way  the  tickets  passed  into  the  hands  of  counterfeiteiB, 
and  were  sold  for  a  shilling  to  persons  of  low  character.  All 
this,  the  proprietors  declared,  was  ruinous  to  good  morals,  and, 
in  a  public  appeal,  begged  their  patrons  not  to  give  the  checks 
to  loungers.  The  curtain  went  up  at  an  hour  when  the  men 
of  our  time  have  scarcely  returned  to  their  homes.  The  enter- 
taimnent  was  long  and  varied.  Pieces  now  thought  enough  for 
one  night's  amusement  were  then  commonly  followed  by  farces 
and  comedies,  dances  and  tragedies,  songs,  pantomimes,  and  ac- 
robatic feats.  These  were  called  interlocutory  entertainments, 
and  came  in  between  the  acts  of  the  tragedy  or  before  and  just 
after  the  farce.  Sometimes  the  jealousy  of  Othello  would  be 
relieved  by  the  New  Federal  Bow-Wow,  in  which  the  singer 
would  imitate  in  Bucoeeaion  the  surly  dog,  the  knowing  dog, 
the  king  dog,  the  sitting  dog,  the  barking  dog,  till  pit  and  gal- 

*  An  EicunEon  to  tlie  Uoited  Sutu  at  North  Amarica,  etc.     Bear7  Wbd 
p.  114. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  iia. 
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lery  were  convulsed  with  laughter.*  Again  it  would  be  a  banjo 
dance,  or  a  hornpipe  by  some  actress  of  note.  If  "  ^a  ira  "  were 
sung,  the  Federalists  would  not  be  quiet  till  Yankee  Doodle 
was  given,  whereupon  the  gallery  would  join  in  the  chorus. 
On  particular  occasions  the  programme  would  be  made  to  suit 
the  day.  On  the  twenty-second  of  February,  1797,  the  Federal 
Street  Theatre  at  Boston  made  a  great  display  of  illuminations 
and  transparencies,  covered  the  pit,  and  spread  a  fine  supper 
on  a  table  which  stretched  from  the  boxes  to  the  stage.  The 
Haymarket  Theatre,  not  to  be  outdone,  decorated  its  walls,  had 
an  ode  written  for  the  occasion,  and  played  the  tragedy  of 
Bunker  Hill.t  A  few  months  later,  when,  after  many  trials, 
the  famous  ship  Constitution  left  her  ways,  the  evening  per- 
formance at  the  Haymarket  closed  with  ''The  Launch,  or 
Huzza  for  the  Constitution,"  and  a  fine  representation  of  the 
ship.  X  As  much  as  three  thousand  dollars  are  known  to  have 
been  expended  on  the  scenery  of  a  single  piece.^  The  income 
of  a  single  night  reached  sixteen  hundred  dollars.  | 

When  the  season  was  over  in  the  cities,  the  players  wan- 
dered over  the  country  and  performed  in  the  large  towns. 
During  the  summer  of  1796  part  of  the  Old  American  Com- 
pany stopped  at  Newport.  But  they  were  not  to  the  liking  of 
the  people.  Few  went  to  see  them.  They  fell  into  debt,  and 
on  the  day  of  the  last  performance  put  up  a  cry  for  help. 
Would  the  people  of  Newport  take  into  their  kind,  generous, 
and  humane  consideration  the  sufierings  of  the  actors  ?  The 
business  during  the  whole  summer  had  been  poor.  The 
weekly  outlay  had  not  been  met.  No  salaries  had  been  paid 
till  the  great  nights  when  the  Providence  Company  came 
down.  Would  the  town,  therefore,  please  to  honor  and  pat- 
ronize their  last  play  {  When  the  occasion  came  the  Beaux 
Stratagem,  the  Federal  Bow-Wow,  a  comic  opera  called  the 
Poor  Soldier,  a  hornpipe,  slack-rope  tumbling,  and  the  pan- 
tomime of  the  Death  of  Captain  Cook,  were  all  performed.^ 

*  Massachusetts  Mercury,  NoTember  8,  1797. 

t  Ibid.,  February  24,  l'}97.  }  n>id.,  NoTember  8, 1797. 

•  Aurora,  February  10,  1797. 

I  On  another  night  the  proceeds  were  $666.    Boston  Gaiette,  Jane  26, 179& 
^  Newport  Mercury,  September  6,  1796. 
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The  Providence  Company  that  brought  the  great  nights  had 
long  been  playing  a  programme  quite  as  varied.  One  uigbt  it 
was  Road  to  Euin,  with  the  Grecian  Fabulist,  Bucke  hare 
at  Yfl  All,  and  a  musical  piece,  the  Son-in-Law,  thrown  in." 
On  another  evening  the  Midnight  Hour,  and  Oecar  and  Mai- 
vina,  a  drama  founded  on  OsBiao'e  Tale,  were  played-f  A 
third  company,  on  its  way  to  Philadelphia,  informed  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  Hartford  that  it  would  play  in  the  town  for 
one  night  only.  J  A  fourth  notified  the  people  of  East  Hart- 
ford, Eaat  Windsor,  and  GlaBtonbury  that  it  had  come  to  Hart- 
ford, that  it  would  play  there,  and  had  contracted  with  the 
ferryman  to  attend  regularly  at  bis  dock  when  the  play  was 
done.* 

These  strolling  players  met  at  best  with  poor  returns.  The 
theatre  waa  looked  upon,  and  justly,  aa  an  institution  of  ques- 
tionable morahty.  The  playhouse  was  not  then  the  quiet  and 
well-ordered  place  it  has  since  become.  Both  actors  and  audi- 
ence took  Ubertiea  that  would  now  be  thought  intolerable.  On 
one  occasion,  at  Alexandria,  whither  a  company  always  went 
in  racing  season,  some  of  the  players  forgot  their  parts.  They 
snpplied  the  omissions  with  lines  of  their  own  composition, 
and  even  went  so  far  as  to  recite  ribald  passages.  There- 
upon they  were  threatened  with  a  pelting  of  oranges,  e^s, 
and  hard  apples,  j  At  another  time,  at  Richmond,  the  actors 
came  npon  the  stage  with  books  in  their  hands  and  read  their 
parts.  Some  ventured  to  appear  before  the  audience  in  a  state 
of  gi-oss  intoxieation.  Much  of  the  illusion  of  the  scenery,  it 
was  said,  was  yet  farther  destroyed  by  the  voice  of  the  prompts 
er,  which  could  bo  heard  in  all  parts  of  the  honse.^  From 
Charleston  came  complaints  of  the  misbehavior  of  the  young 
men.  They  would  enter  the  theatre  carrying  what  might  well 
be  called  bludgeons,  but  what  they  had  named  tippies,  would 
keep  up  an  incessant  rapping  on  the  seats,  and,  when  remon- 
strance  was  made,  had  been  known  to  declare  that  a  theatre. 


•  Pforidenec  Gkzette,  August  B,  1796.  f  Ibid,.  September  10,  1794. 

t  Connecticut  Coarent,  Aupuat  7,  1787.  "  rbiiJ.,  August  U,  1797. 

I  Tirglnia  Gazette   and   AIcxiLtidiLD   Airertiser,  August  0,   1790. 
imager's  reply,  sec  the  Gaieltc  of  Auguat  13,  1790. 
'  Biduaond  uid  Muicliestec  AdvertUer,  Korember  7, 17WL 
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like  a  tavern,  was  a  place  where  a  man,  having  paid  the  prioe 
of  admission,  was  free  to  do  as  he  liked.^  One  evening  a 
fight  took  place  in  the  gallery.  The  play  was  instantly 
stopped,  the  offender  seized,  brought  apon  the  stage,  and  ex- 
posed to  public  view.  The  performance  then  went  smooth- 
ly on  till  a  bottle  was  suddenly  flung  from  the  gallery  to 
the  pit.  This  was  too  much.  The  men  in  the  pit  went  up 
into  the  gallery  in  a  body,  laid  hold  on  the  culprit,  dragged 
him  on  the  stage,  and  demanded  that  a  public  apology  should 
be  made.  He  refused,  and  was  at  once  driven  from  the 
house.t 

In  the  theatres  at  the  North  it  often  happened  that,  the 
moment  a  well-dressed  man  entered  the  pit,  he  at  once  became 
a  mark  for  the  wit  and  insolence  of  the  men  in  the  gallery. 
They  would  begin  by  calling  on  him  to  doff  his  hat  in  mark  of 
inferiority,  for  the  custom  of  wearing  hats  in  the  theatre  was 
universal.  If  he  obeyed,  he  was  loudly  hissed  and  troubled  no 
more.  If  he  refused,  abuse,  oaths,  and  indecent  remarks  were 
poured  out  upon  him.  He  was  spit  at,  pelted  with  pears,  ap- 
ples, sticks,  stones,  and  empty  bottles  till  he  left  the  house. 
As  ^^the  blades  in  the  gallery"  were  poor  marksmen,  the 
neighbors  of  the  man  aimed  at  were  the  chief  sufferers.  X  On 
one  occasion  the  orchestra  was  put  to  flight  and  some  instru- 
ments broken.  Then  the  manager  came  on  the  stage  and 
begged  "the  men  in  the  gallery  to  be  quiet;  if  they  were 
not,  he  should  be  compelled  during  all  future  performances 
to  keep  the  gallery  shut." 

Admittance  to  such  performances  was  quite  as  costly  then 
as  at  present.  The  mass  of  the  people,  therefore,  supported 
amusements  of  a  cheaper  kind.  Every  year,  as  soon  as  the 
post-roads  were  flt  to  be  used,  a  score  of  showmen  and  acro- 
bats, magicians,  and  natural  philosophers,  came  up  from  the 
South.  They  wandered  from  town  to  town,  spent  a  few  days 
at  the  tavern,  hired  a  room,  charged  a  small  sum  for  admission, 

*  Daily  Erening  Gaiette  and  Gharleston  Tea-Table  Companion,  February  14, 
1796. 

f  n)id.,  February  14,  1796.  On  one  of  the  handbUls  ^  The  manager  requests 
that  no  gentleman  will  smoke  In  the  boxes  or  pit.**  Columbian  Herald  or  New 
Daily  Adrertiser,  May  8, 1796. 

i  QmmX  AdTtrtistr,  Oolobar  16, 1796. 
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md  drew  all  the  fanners  for  miles  around.  One  had  a  lion,* 
another  an  ostrich, f  another  a  cassowary,  another  a  learned  pig,  J 
another  a  dwarf,  another  a  bufialo,*  another  the  first  African 
elephant  that  ever  was  seen  in  the  United  States.  The  creature 
danced  "  Yankee  Doodle,"  drew  corks,  ate,  as  the  handbills  set 
forth,  ninety  pounds  of  food  and  drank  half  a  barrel  of  water 
each  day.  |  There  were  wax-figures  and  musical  clocks,  and 
"  thunder-houses  "  ^  and  automatons  without  unmber.  ^  Any 
man  who  could  perform  a  striking  experiment  in  physics,  who 
knew  enough  of  "  catoptrics "  to  make  a  "  penetrating  spy- 
glass "  or  a  "  shade,"  who  had  acquired  knowledge  enough  of 
electricity  to  build  a  "thunder-house"  or  construct  an  "elec- 
trical and  perpetual  lamp,"  J  was  sure  of  a  large  and  attentive 
audience.  Parties  of  pleasure  would  be  made  up,  and  people 
go  in  scores  to  behold  the  wonders  provided  for  their  amnse- 
ment  by  Seignior  Falconi,  or  Seignior  Creasini,  or  Seignior 
Jonalty.  Gaaes  were  exploded  by  electricity ;  men  were 
"  electrified  "  ;  sea-tights  were  represented  by  "  shades  "  ;  au- 
tomatons were  made  to  perform.  Now  the  subject  was  the 
conllict  of  the  Salamander  and  the  Butterfly,  which  took  place, 
it  was  boastfully  said,  in  a  pool  of  real  fire  ;  J  now  the  figarea 
were  Citizen  Sana  Culotte  and   Mr.  Aristocrat; J  now  thcg 


*  Impartial  Herald  (Newburyport),  Ha;  19,  t79B. 
t  Vir^nia  Argus,  November  IS,  179S.     Aurora,  yovember  10,  1790. 
i  Porcuplnp'B  Oaxelte,  Jaouarf  10,  17S1. 

*  Baltimore  Dailj  Repoailorj,  February  T,  1793.     (^If  Gatette  and  Dallfl 
Tertiaer(Charlesloii),  Janoary  7,  1787. 

I  Eastern  Herald,  May  3, 1796.     UaeMcbu«ett8  Uereury,  October  24,  179T. 

-^  Colmubian  Mirror,  April  30,  17Sfi, 

(  At  aa  eibibitiou  at  Lee'i  Coffee-Houae,  at  Hartford,  (lie  automatic  flgUTea 
were :  A  Butcher  slajing  an  Oi ;  Beheading  of  John  the  BaplUl ;  a  Caaary-Bitd 
whiatling  Tunea ;  a  Pruaaian  Huziar ;  a  Chimnej-Si'eeF ;  a  Bullfinch  and  CaoArj- 
Bird  "Binf^ag  aa  natural  as  life."     Connecticut  Courant,  August  7,  1797. 

t  Connecticut  Gazette,  November  B,  179B. 

X  A  long  description,  with  a  wood-cut,  appears  in  American  Dail;  AdTertiser, 
Beptember  11,  1796. 

(  Citiien  Sons  Culotle  and  Mr.  Aristocrat  were  two  lifc-siie  Bgures,  whidi, 
nhen  wound  up,  turned  aomersaulie,  danced  to  music,  anluted  the  companj,  and 
disappeared,  Mr.  Arislotrrat  could  never  be  made  to  dance  the  Cnnuagnole,  or 
to  make  any  move  when  "  ^a  ira  "  tcon  plajed.  When  the  Frencb  cidtemcnl  of 
1794  was  at  its  height,  the  Ggures  were  exhibited  at  Pliiladclphia  In  the  rooma 
of  Mr,  Foot's  Academy,  a  famoua  tehool  for  ^ll,     The  school  was  at  B  Obarrf 
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were  Mr.  Arifitocrat^  Mr.  Democrat,  and  JiiB.  Moderate; 
again  they  were  Citizen  Democrat,  Mr.  Aristocrat,  and  Miss 
Modem,  a  young  woman  from  Boston ;  now  the  French  king 
was  guillotined  in  an  automaton,  to  the  delight  of  those  that 
came  to  the  showman's  room  from  nine  in  the  morning  xmtil 
nine  at  night.^  But  the  greatest  automaton  of  all  was  the  In- 
dian Chief.  Till  the  chess-player  appeared,  his  equal  was  not 
seen.  Nor  should  the  name  of  a  Frenchman  who  diverted 
the  multitude  be  forgotten.  Did  he  live  in  our  time  he  would 
be  known  as  an  aeronaut.  But,  in  the  language  of  his  own 
day,  Blanchard  was  described  as  a  man  who  experimented  in 
aerostatics.    When  the  balloon  was  still  a  new  invention  he 

Alley,  between  Third  and  Fourth  streets,  **near  the  sign  of  the  white  lamb.** 
For  some  account  of  the  figures,  see  American  Daily  Advertiser,  March  10,  1794. 
*  The  advertisement  is  worth  citing  in  full  as  a  specimen  of  its  kind: 

EXHIBITION 

Of  Figures  in  ComposUion  at  JFktU  Length 

(Comer  of  Second  and  Gallowhill  Streets), 

—At  the  Sign  of  the  Black  Bear— 

LATE  King  of  France,  together  with  his  Queen,  taking  her  last  Farewell  of  him 

in  the  Temple  the  day  preceding  his  execution.    The  whole  is  a  striking  likeness, 

in  full  stature,  and  dressed  as  they  were  at  the  time. 

The  King  is  represented  standing,  his  Queen  on  her  knees  by  his  right  side, 
overwhelmed  with  sorrow  and  ready  to  faint,  the  King  looking  tenderly  at  her. 

Second  is  the  Scaffold  on  whidh  he  was  executed,  whereon  the  King  stands  in 
full  view  of  the  Guillotine ;  before  him  is  a  Priest  on  his  knees  with  a  Crucifix  in 
one  hand  and  a  Prayer-Book  in  the  other ;  on  the  side  of  the  Guillotine  standi 
the  executioner  prepared  to  do  his  duty. 

When  the  first  signal  is  given  the  Priest  rises  on  his  feet,  the  King  lays  him- 
self on  the  block,  where  he  is  secured ;  the  executioner  then  turns  and  prepares 
to  do  his  duty ;  and,  when  the  second  signal  is  given,  the  executioner  drops  the 
knife  and  severs  the  head  from  the  body  in  one  second ;  the  head  falls  in  a  bas- 
ket, and  the  lips,  which  are  first  red,  turn  blue ;  the  whole  is  performed  to  the  life 
by  an  invisible  machine  without  any  perceivable  assistance. 

Made  hy  the  First  Italian  Artist  of1h»Nam$  of 

COLUMBA. 

The  workmanship  has  been  admired  by  the  most  professed  judges  wherever  it 
has  been  seen. 

*«*  The  proprietors  humbly  hope  for  the  encouragement  of  the  public,  as 
nothing  shall  be  wanting  on  their  part  to  render  the  exhibition  pleawng  and  «a^ 
isfaetory  to  their  patrons. 

iVtctf,  Ss.     Children^  half  price. 

To  be  seen  from  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  9  at  night  Daily  Advertiieri 
November  21^  1794. 
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bad  gained  fame  as  a  daring  voyager,  had  made  many  asces 
nODs  in  France,  had  croeeed  the  English  Channel  from  X>oTer 
to  Calais,  had  come  to  America  in  1793,  brining  with  him  a 
parachute,  a  balloon,  fonr  thousand  two  hundred  pounds  of 
vitrioHc  acid,  and  had  informed  the  public  that  he  would  go 
up,  God  willing,  from  the  prison-yard  at  Philadelphia  on  the 
ninth  of  Januaiy,  1793.  Some  doubts  were  expressed  on  the 
propriety  of  men  and  women  of  decent  character  attending  at 
the  prison;  bet  they  were  speedily  removed,  and,  when  the 
time  came,  half  the  dty  waa  there.  On  that  day  no  businesB 
was  done,  no  trades  were  made,  no  shops  were  open,  till  tbe 
balloon  was  lost  to  sight.  From  sunrise  till  ten  in  the  forenoon 
cannon  were  discharged  incessantly.  At  nine  the  inflation  be- 
began.  The  bag  was  of  green  taffeta;  the  "gaz"  was  that 
which  is  produced  when  vitriolic  acid  is  mingled  with  iron 
chips.  At  ten  Blanchard  stepped  into  the  car,  received  a 
paper  from  Washington,  threw  out  the  ballast,  and  was  soon 
beyond  reach  of  the  shouts  that  came  up  from  the  multitude 
that  covered  the  vacant  lots  and  housetops  of  the  city  and 
stood  upon  the  hills  for  miles  aromid.  Many  galloped  down 
the  Point  road  in  hope  of  overtaking  him ;  but  they  soon 
came  back,  declaring  that  the  balloon  was  out  of  sight.  At 
seven  in  the  evening  he  was  once  more  in  the  city,  paj-ing  his 
respects  to  the  President  The  experiment  was  pronounced  a 
complete  success.  All  manner  of  uses  to  which  the  balloon 
might  be  put  were  suggested,  both  in  jest  f  and  earnest  At 
Philadelphia  money  was  raised  to  pay  back  tlie  four  hundred 
guineas  the  experiment  had  cost.  J  From  New  York  came  a 
request  that  M.  Blanchard  would  make  a  second  ascent  from 
the  Battery  Park."     He  declined,  made  haste  to  put  up  a 

*  Independent  OaEetlcer,  January  13,  119S, 

f  "  Grand  Blunchud,  lorsque  Cd  Toleria  dans  lea  aira, 

Ta  annonccr  siu  planettel  de  I'uiiiTerH 

Que  le  Fran9oii  ont  vtincu  Icurs  eoneiaia  iDt^rieur^ 

Leur  btripiditi  a  eipulafi  lea  cit^rieura ; 

Pin£tre  dane  I'OlTiQpe.  et  dia  k  toua  l(n  diem, 

Que  lea  Francois  oDt  it&  lea  Tfctorieoz ; 

Pric  Hars  que  lea  armeE  de  la  France 

Ke  laiiae  am  tiraos  aucuae  esp  France." 
t  Independent  Oaietteer,  Januar;  as,  1798.  •  Ibid.,  Hareh  9,  179 
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huge  rotunda  in  the  rear  of  OoYemor  Mifflin's  honse,  and 
there  for  a  time  exhibited  the  balloon.^  But  tronble  soon 
OYerwhehned  him.  The  boys  stoned  his  balloon,  and  it  col- 
lapsedf  Then  he  exhibited  a  parachute  X  at  Bicketts's  Circos 
on  Market  street,  and  a  carriage  dragged  by  an  automatic 
eagle  at  his  rotunda  on  Chestnut  street.^  But  the  town  gave 
him  small  support  He  fell  into  debt,  his  property  went  to 
other  hands,  and  for  many  years  the  country  heard  no  more 
of  parachutes  and  balloons. 

In  the  museums  was  gathered  material  which  did  much 
for  the  education  of  the  people.  The  Columbian  was  at  Bos- 
ton. A  second  was  in  an  empty  room  in  the  garret  of  the 
State-House  at  Hartford.  Another  was  in  the  City  Hall  at 
Kew  York.  The  best  was  that  of  Mr.  Peale,  at  Philadelphia. 
There  were  a  mammoth's  tooth  from  the  Ohio,  and  a  woman's 
shoe  from  Canton ;  nests  of  the  kind  used  to  make  soup  of, 
and  a  Chinese  fan  six  feet  long;  bits  of  asbestos,  belts  of 
wampum,  stuffed  birds,  and  feathers  from  the  Friendly  Isles ; 
scalps,  tomahawks,  and  long  lines  of  portraits  of  great  men  of 
the  Revolutionary  War.  To  visit  the  museum,  to  wander 
through  the  rooms,  play  upon  the  organ,  examine  the  rude 
electrical  machine,  and  have  a  profile  drawn  by  the  physiog- 
notrace,  were  pleasures  from  which  no  stranger  in  the  dly  ever 
abstained.  There,  too,  was  the  circos  where  Mr.  Kicketts  de- 
lighted his  audience  with  Gilpin's  ride,  or,  mounted  on  the 
bare  back  of  a  galloping  horse,  danced  a  hornpipe,  or  went 
through  the  exercises  of  the  manual  of  arms. 

From  sights  such  as  these  the  countrymen  went  back  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  festivities  of  the  rural  towns.  If  they  were 
so  fortunate  as  to  live  to  the  westward  of  the  city,  the  road 
commonly  taken  was  the  Lancaster  pike.    Bunning  out  from 

*  Independent  Gazetteer,  January  26,  179S. 

t  See  his  singular  letter  in  American  Daily  AdTertiser,  May  29,  1708. 

X  Independent  Gazetteer,  June  8, 1798 ;  alao.  The  Courier,  NoTember  4, 1795. 

•  In  the  adyertisement  of  this  exhibition  appears  the  request  that  **  Gentle- 
men haying  dogs  accustomed  to  the  chase  wiU  please  not  bring  them,  as  experi* 
ence  has  shown  they  may  be  yery  dangerous  to  the  Eagle.**  Ibid.,  August  24, 179a 
Blandiard  was  the  first  of  sensaUonal  adyertisers.  He  carried  on  imaginary  oor* 
respondenoes  in  the  newspapers,  made  his  priyate  affairs  public,  and  put  a  fa^ 
mmite  of  his  signature  at  tiie  end  of  his  letters  that  appeared  in  print. 
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Philadelphia  to  Lancaster,  it  was,  by  the  teBtimony  of  all  trav- 
ellers, the  finest  piece  of  highway  in  the  United  States.*  In 
1792,  when  the  desire  to  gpeculate  was  rife  in  the  land,  a  num- 
ber of  gentlemen  organized  a  company  to  build  the  road. 
The  charter  was  secured,  the  books  were  opened,  and  in  ten 
days  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy-fire  subscribere 
put  down  their  names  for  stock.  This  was  more  than  the 
law  allowed.  The  names  were,  therefore,  placed  in  a  lottery- 
wheel,  six  hundred  drawn  in  the  most  impartial  manner,  and, 
with  their  subBcriptions,  the  work  was  begnn.  But  of  road- 
making  the  Amerieanfl  of  that  day  knew  nothing.  When  the 
land  had  been  condemned,  when  the  trees  had  been  felled,  and 
the  road-bed  made  ready,  the  largest  stones  and  boulders  that 
could  be  found  were  dragged  and  rolled  upon  it.  Earth  and 
gravel  were  then  thrown  on,  and  the  work  pronounced  com- 
plete. But,  when  the  heavy  rains  came,  the  errors  of  the  road- 
makers  were  plain  to  all.  Great  holes  appeared  on  every 
Huge  stones  protruded  from  the  track,  and,  as  the  horses  eti 
bled  and  fioundered  along  it,  numbers  of  them  sank  to  thi 
kneea  between  the  boulders,  and  were  drawn  out  with  broken 
legs.  In  this  strait  an  Englishman,  who  had  seen  many  a  road 
built  on  the  Macadam  plan,  offered  to  undertake  the  work.  Tha. 
company  consented,  and  the  road  became  the  first  turnpike  ^tj 
the  United  States.  ^ 

This  fact  alone  was  Bufficient  to  awaken  opposition  and' 
alarm.  That  a  company  of  private  citizens  should  have  au- 
thority to  take  land  against  the  will  of  ita  owners ;  tliat  they 
should  have  a  right  to  send  a  band  of  surveyors  over  the  farma 
of  their  neighbors  t4)  mark  down  a  turnpike  wherever  seemed 
most  fit,  through  the  bam-yards,  or  the  wheat-fields,  or  the 
orchards ;  and  that,  when  it  was  built,  they  should  forbid  the 
men  whose  laud  they  had  seized  to  drive  so  much  as  a  lame 
horHo  over  the  road  till  a  toll  had  been  paid,  was,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  many,  a  most  dangerous  grant  of  power.     The  mal- 

•"There  is,  St  present "  (1796),  " but  obh  turnplke-roatl  on  the  contioent, 
nllich  !s  between  Lancaster  aad  Philadelphia,  a  diatance  of  siitj-sii  miles,  and  la 
ft  maslcrplcce  of  its  tcind  :  it  is  paved  with  xtone  th«  vholc  war,  and  overlaid  with 
gravel,  fo  that  it  ia  never  obntnicteil  diirinc;  tlie  tncwl  levere  sonson."  Journal  ol 
a  Tour  in  Unsettied  Pane  of  NortU  America  in  17M  and  1797.    FraociB  B^ly, 
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contents,  therefore^  held  a  meeting,  one  day  in  May,  1793,  at 
the  Prince  of  Wales  Tavern.  Some  came  to  it  because  they 
felt  aggrieved  that  the  company  had  not  bought  strips  of  their 
lands,  or  given  them  work  to  do  upon  the  road.  Some  had 
farms  near  Philadelphia.  These  feared  that  a  good  highway  to 
Lancajster  would  enable  farmers  twenty  miles  away  to  compete 
with  them  in  Market  street  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday  of 
each  week.  The  chairman  of  the  gathering  was  George  Logan. 
The  meeting  passed  a  set  of  resolutions  denouncing  l^e  Legis- 
lature for  chartering  the  company.  The  chairman,  with  one 
to  assist  him,  drew  up  an  address  to  the  x)eople.  Acts  to  in- 
corporate a  few  men  of  wealth  and  give  them  power  to  violate 
property  by  digging  canals  and  building  turnpikes  were,  the 
resolutions  dechu^d,  unjust  and  dangerous  to  the  rights  of  the 
people.  The  justification  of  these  unprecedented  laws  was,  the 
address  set  forth,  public  good.  This  was  pretence.  The  com- 
pany had  nothing  of  the  kmd  in  view.  Sordid  motives  of  pri- 
vate emolument  were  its  only  guide.  The  weakness  of  the 
legislators  who  suffered  themselves  to  be  misled  by  such  tricks 
wafi  pitiable.  But  the  artifices  of  those  who  secured  the  pas- 
sage of  the  laws  were  to  be  viewed  with  indignation  and  alarm. 
The  Legislature  was  intrusted  by  the  sovereign  power,  the  peo- 
ple, with  the  duty  of  protecting  them,  their  property,  and  their 
lives.  Did  the  duty  of  protecting  give  the  right  to  take  away 
the  property  of  one  man  and  bestow  it  on  another  {  The  ad- 
dress closed  with  citations  from  Burlamaqui,  from  Blackstone, 
and  the  Laws  of  Edward  ICI. 

The  next  day  a  sharp  reply  was  published.  The  movers 
of  the  enterprise,  the  answer  said,  well  knew  that  Nature  had 
placed  great  obstacles  in  their  way.  They  expected  the  nov- 
elty of  the  work  would  create  more.  But  they  had  never  for 
a  moment  believed  they  would  be  opposed  and  hindered  by  the 
very  men  for  whom  they  were  doing  so  much.  They  had,  in- 
deed, seen  Doctor  Logan  hurrying  through  the  country,  like  a 
Bedlamite  escaped  from  a  cell,  brawling  in  the  taverns,  vilify- 
ing congressmen,  posting  up  handbills  with  the  specious  words 
Liberty,  Property,  and  No  Excise,  and  seeking,  in  a  thousand 
ways,  to  stir  up  opposition  to  the  laws  of  the  land.  Li  all  this 
he  had  been  acting  as  a  priv^$e  man.    Kqw,  howeveri  he  wfip 
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transfonned  into  the  chairmaa  of  a  meeting,  and  assisted  bjf 
one  Edward  Heeton.  It  was  ea8j  to  see  why  Heston  was 
present.  He  had  long  given  the  oompany  a  warm  sapport,  had 
sold  it  Bome  of  hie  laod,  and  had  served  it  ae  an  overseer  of  the 
work  at  one  dollar  a  day.  But,  finding  he  was  about  to  be  dis- 
charged, he  had  resigned,  and  was  taking  his  revenge  in  oppo- 
sition. That  the  Legislature  had  incorporated  a  few  rich  men 
was  not  trae.  No  set  of  men  in  particular  had  been  incorpo- 
rated. The  books  of  the  company  had  been  open  to  the  public. 
Any  one  might  have  subscribed.  Half  the  stock  ieeued  was,  in 
fact,  held  by  the  farmers  of  Chester  and  Lancaster.  As  to  the 
argumetita  from  Blackstone,  they  were  valueless.  The  Doctor 
had  taken  a  sentence  here  and  another  there,  and  tacked  them 
together.  If  he  read  Van  Swieten  in  the  same  way,  he  would 
some  day  be  prescribing  fish-hooks,  instead  of  rhubarb  and  calo- 
mel, for  a  child  with  worms.  In  one  part  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment were  the  words,  "  Judas  went  and  hanged  himself."  Iq 
another,  "  Go  thou  and  do  likewise."  Let  the  Doctor  join  theee 
two  sentences,  and  then  follow  the  advice  they  contained.* 

Despite  the  opposition,  the  road-bnilding  went  on,  and  more 
than  one  man  who  came  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  Tavern  in 
17!)3  lived  to  see  the  Lancaster  tompUte  the  pride  of  the  whok 
State.     To  this  day,  in  every  town  along  the  route,  old  c 
may  be  found  who  delight  to  recall  the  times  when  the  p 
was  in  its  prime,  when  trade  was  brisk,  when  tavem-keep< 
grew  rich,  when  the  huge  sheds  were  crowded  with  the  f 
of  horses,  and  when  thousands  of  Oonestoga  wagons  went  inj 
Philadelphia  each  week  creaking  under  the  yield  of  the  d 
and  the  produce  of  the  famous  Pennsylvania  farms. 

Nor  was  the  reputation  of  the  farms  undeserved, 
of  the  settlers  in  the  four  counties  through  which  the  road  r 
were  Germans,  and  wherever  a  German  farmer  lived  there  were 
industry,  order,  and  thrift.     The  size  of  the  bams,  the  height 
of  the  fences,  the  well-kept  wheat^fields  and  orchards,  mark* 
off  the  domain  of  such  a  farmer  from  the  lands  of  his  sliil 
Irish  neighbors.     His  ancestor  might,  perhaps,  have  left  i 
bome  in  Alsace  or  Swahia,  Saxony  or  the  Fdatinate,  a  wd 

*  Aroeric&n  DkII;  Advertiser.  Ma;  2fi,  1793.    Fw  (be  repUea  of  LogKi  N 
flMton,  MS  tlM  AdTcrtiier  of  Hi?  SO,  IfW. 
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to4o  man.  Bat  he  was  enre,  ere  he  reached  Philadelphia,  to 
be  reduced  to  a  state  of  beggary  and  want.  Ship-captainB  and 
fihip-owners,  sailors  and  passengers,  rifled  his  chests  and  robbed 
him  of  his  money  and  his  goods.  Then,  with  no  more  worldly 
possessions  than  the  clothes  he  had  on  his  back,  and  the  few 
coins  and  the  copy  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  or  Luther's 
Catechism,  or  Amdt's  Wahres  Christenthum,  he  had  in  his 
pockets,  he  was  at  liberty  to  earn  the  best  living  he  could, 
save  a  few  pounds,  buy  ten  or  twenty  acres  of  forest-land, 
make  a  clearing,  and  begin  to  farm.  The  underbrush  he 
grubbed.  The  trees  he  cut  down,  and,  when  he  had  burned 
them  into  conyenient  lengths,  his  neighbors  came  in  to  drink 
brannt-wein  and  help  him  log-roll.  It  was  long  before  his 
house  was  anything  better  than  a  well-built  cabin  of  logs.  In 
it  he  lived  in  the  simplest  manner  with  the  strictest  econo- 
my. He  came  from  a  land  where  wood  waa  dear.  The  huge 
open  fireplace,  the  glory  of  a  Kew  England  kitdien,  seemed, 
therefore,  to  him  to  produce  a  shameful  waste  of  f ueL  His 
rooms  were  warmed  and  his  food  was  cooked  by  the  fire  in  a 
ten-plate  iron  stove  which  sent  the  smoke  and  gases  up  the  flue 
of  a  solitary  chimney  that  rose  from  the  middle  of  the  house.* 
His  food  was  chiefly  pork  and  rye,  onions  and  sauerkraut, 
milk  and  cheese,  turnips  and  Indian  com.  Sometimes  fresh 
meat  was  added.  But  no  beeves  nor  sheep  were  slaughtered 
till  every  part  of  the  carcass  had  been  disposed  of  among  the 
famiUes  on  the  neighboring  farms.t  With  this  exception, 
everything  he  ate  grew  upon  his  own  land.  Everything  he 
wore  was  made  under  his  own  roof.  The  good  wife  and  her 
daughters  cultivated  the  garden-patch  that  lay  near  the  house, 
trained  the  honeysuckles  that  shaded  the  door,  spun  the  flax 
and  woollen  yam,  worked  the  loom,  made  the  cheese  and  but- 
ter, and,  when  harvest  came,  toiled  with  the  sickle  in  the  fleld. 
If  he  had  a  servant  on  the  farm,  the  man  or  woman  was  a  re- 
demptioner. 

*  Schoepf  8  Reise  duroh  Pennsylyanien,  1788,  p.  186. 

f  '*  I  asked  him  where  he  purdiased  his  meat.  He  says, '  When  a  fanner  kills 
oeef,  mutton,  or  yeal,  he  advertises  his  neighbors,  who  take  what  they  choose,  and 
he  sells  the  remainder.'"  New  TrarelB  in  the  United  States  of  Amtrioa.  Dt 
WarTille,  p.  264. 
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In  ISOO  a  redemptioner  was  always  a  person  in  the  depihs 
of  poverty,  who,  for  transportation  to  the  United  States,  will- 
ingly l>eeame  a  slave.  The  time,  the  conditions,  the  recom- 
pense of  the  bondage,  were  fully  expressed  in  the  contract,  and 
the  contract  placed  on  record.*  Ship-captains  and  ship-agents 
wonld  rarely  accept  a  shorter  term  of  service  than  three  years. 
The  redemptioners  wotdd  rarely  give  more  than  eight ;  stipn- 
lated  for  meat,  drink,  lodging,  and  apparel,  and  the  customary 
freedom  suitfi  when  their  time  was  out.  One  of  their  eaita 
must  be  new,  or  ten  pounds  currency  be  g^ven  in  its  stead. 
Twenty  ponnds  one-and-six  was  the  price  for  which  a  redemp- 
tioner sold,  whether  man  or  womiin,  whether  the  time  of  eer- 
vice  was  long  or  short.  Children  brought  eight  to  ten  poundfl, 
were  to  liave  at  least  one  quarter  at  some  day  or  night  school, 
were  to  be  taught  to  read  and  write,  and,  occasionally,  some 
trade-t  The  whole  relation  of  master  to  servant  was  prescribed 
by  law.  No  redemptioner  could  be  sold  and  sent  out  of  Penn- 
gylvania  till  he  and  two  justices  of  the  peace  had  given  their 
consent.  None  could  be  assigned  out  of  the  county  where  ser- 
vice began  till  the  servant  and  one  justice  approved.  Sliould 
he  labor  faitlifuUy  and  well  for  four  years,  he  was,  when  his 
Bervice  ended,  to  receive  from  the  master  or  the  mistress  two 
complete  suits  of  clothes,  a  gnibbing-hoe,  a  weeding-hoe,  and  a 
new  axe.  For  each  day  he  absented  himself  from  labor  with- 
out his  master's  leave,  five  days  were  to  be  added  to  his  eer- 
Tice-time.    If  he  married  without  permission,  he  most  e 

*  The  lingimge  of  the  contract  una : 

"  Ibid  lodenture,  made  Ibe  . . . .  daj  of ,  in  the  year  of  the  Lord  a 

thousand  Beven  hundred  «ad  .. , .,  between of  the  one  ps 

of  the  other  part,  aUntaelh  that  the  snid doth  harebj  covenant,  pro 

be,  and  grant  to  and  with  the  sijd ,  eiecuton,  adminietratora, 

signs,  from  the  day  of  the  date  hereof  until  the  first  and  neit  arriral  ■' 
in  America,  and  after,  for,  and  during  the  term  of  ... .  jeara  to  serve  in  lucli 
service  and  employment  as  the  said or assign,  shall  there  em- 
ploy   ,  accordinR  to  the  cuatoms  of  the  country  in  the  like  liind.     In  con. 

sideration  whereof  the  said doth  hereby  cofenant  and  grant  to  lod  iriih 

tud to  pay  for  ... .  passage,  and  to  find  and  allow meal, 

drink,  apparel,  and  lodging,  with  other  neceBsariea,  during  the  said  term,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  said  term  V>  pay  unto  ....  (he  Musi  illonaoce,  according  to  I] 
customs  of  the  country  in  kind.     In  witness  whereof,"  etc 

t  Regisli?  of  the  Redemptioners,  1186-1817,  in  PenDxylvania  HistoiioJ  8 
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an  additional  year.  If  he  ran  away,  any  one  who  hid  him  or 
fed  him  or  gave  him  keep  for  f our-and-twenty  hours,  without 
sending  word  to  a  justice,  was  liable  to  a  fine  of  twenty  shil- 
lings for  each  day.  To  apprehend  him  was  a  meritorious  act, 
and  rewarded  with  ten  shillings  if  he  were  ten  miles  from 
home,  and  twenty  shillings  if  the  distance  were  greater.  To 
buy  of  him,  to  trade  with  him,  to  sell  to  him,  unless  the  mas- 
ter first  approved,  was  an  ofEence  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and 
punishable  by  fine. 

Save  so  far  bs  these  laws  hindered,  the  ship-captains  were 
free  to  do  with  their  bondsmen  what  they  pleased.  They 
parted  husband  from  wife ;  they  separated  children  from  pa- 
rents ;  nay,  one  brute,  when  the  yellow  fever  was  devastating 
Philadelphia  in  1793,  shocked  the  people  of  Chester  by  sailing 
up  the  Delaware  with  a  cargo  of  redemptioners,  and  seeking  to 
sell  them  bs  nurses  to  the  sick. 

Among  the  Germans,  as  among  farmers  of  all  sorts,  agri- 
culture wafi  believed  to  be  much  affected  by  the  moon.  Grain 
should  not  be  sown,  orchards  should  not  be  pruned,  reaping 
should  not  begin,  till  the  proper  moon  had  reached  its  proper 
quarter  and  appearance.  Whether  it  lay  upon  its  back  or 
stood  upon  its  horn,  whether  it  gave  promise  of  drought  or 
rain,  were  all  matters  of  deep  concern.  When  at  last  the  crops 
had  been  gathered,  the  labor  of  transporting  them  began. 
Then  the  great  wagons  were  brought  from  under  the  shed, 
and,  while  the  men  put  on  the  load,  the  women  made  ready 
the  provisions  for  the  whole  trip.  The  capacity  of  the  vehi- 
cles  was  often  four  tons.  Their  covers  of  Unen  were  high  at 
each  end  and  low  in  the  middle.  Their  wheels  were  at  times 
fifteen  inches  wide.  The  horses  that  tugged  them  through 
the  mire  of  the  country  roads  were  of  the  far-famed  Conestoga 
breed.  These  creatures  were  of  English  origin.  Some  emi- 
grants who  settled  in  Chester  county  brought  a  few  horses 
with  them.  From  the  English  in  turn  the  Swiss  Mennonites 
obtained  that  stock  which,  in  the  valley  of  the  Fequea  and 
along  the  banks  of  Conestoga  Creek,  they  brought  to  a  high 
state  of  perfection.  The  horse  and  the  ox  were  the  only 
draught  animals  in  general  use.    The  mule  was  almost  unused. 

Twelve  years  had  not  passed  since  the  first  pair  of  jacks  in 
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America  landed  at  Portemouth,  in  New  HampBhire.  Tbe 
King  of  Spain  had  sent  them  to  Waflhington,  that  mulea  mi^t 
be  bred  at  Mount  Vernon.*  In  a  few  years  the  progeny  of 
"  Rojal  Gift "  was  scattered  over  the  plantations  of  northern 
Virginia,!  and  regularly  offered  for  sale  on  the  race-coarse  at 
Annapolis. }  Other  jacks  were  afterward  imported  from 
Spain  •  by  nnmberB  of  breeders,  and  finally  great  cargoes  of 
mules.  I  Yet  the  animals  were  little  naed  north  of  the  Vir- 
ginia line.'*'  In  every  State  the  number  of  farmers  who  had 
ever  in  their  lives  beheld  a  mule  was  extremely  email. 
Through  the  whole  farming  region  of  New  England  and  New 
York  ox-carts  and  ox-sleds  were  oftener  met  with  than  horse* 
and  wagons.  There  most  of  the  vehicles  went  npon  two 
wheels.  Only  in  the  large  towns  were  chariotecs  and  coachees, 
g^gs,  carriages,  and  stage-coacheG  to  be  scexl 

The  stage-coach  was  little  better  than  a  huge  covered  box 
mounted  on  springs.  It  had  neither  glass  windows,  nor  door, 
nor  steps,  nor  closed  sides.  The  roof  was  upheld  by  eight 
posts  which  rose  from  the  body  of  the  vehicle,  and  the  body 
was  commonly  breast-high.  From  the  top  were  hung  cnrtiunfl 
of  leather,  to  be  drawn  up  when  the  day  was  fine,  and  let 
down  and  buttoned  when  rainy  and  cold.  "Within  were  fou) 
seats.  Without  was  the  baggage.^  Fourteen  pounds  of  Inj 
gage  were  allowed  to  be  carried  free  by  each  passenger, 
if  his  portmanteau  or  his  hraes-nail^tudded  hair  trunk  weighi 

<  Gse  tho  letter  of  Wnablngton  U>  Count  de  Florida  Bluea,  D«eember  U 
179S. 

f  lUrjlBiid  Gatette,  April  21,  1796. 

j  Ibid.,  Beplember  19  *ad  26.  1T9S. 

» Ibid.,  NoYcmber  6,  HflB ;  alro  Juno  2,  1796, 

I  See  an  offer  to  deliver  eiaj  or  leTeatj  in  Boston  ten  daja  after  a 
Indepeodonl  Chronicle,  June  IS,  179B. 

^  Notices  of  mnlcs  lost  or  for  ulc,  or  of  jtcks  to  cover,  nppev  from  Orat  ■ 
time  after  1735  in  the  newepapere  in  Tkiioua  parte  of  thecountiy.     Hulca  st 
Connectical  Qazette,  NoTcmber  26,  1795.   Notice  of  a  "jock,"   Grafton,  inneri 
and  Haverbill  Weekly  Bu<i,  Maj  26,  I79S.     For  aale.    Kcbmond  GlironiclB,  0 
ber  27,  179B.    To  coTer.    North  Carolina  Gazette  (Newbem),  April  3,  1 

0  For  some  account  of  the  ata^ie-coaeh,  aec  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  the  Dndett) 
Parts  of  Nortli  Amerioa.  Francis  Bally,  pp.  107,  lOS,  NewTrarels  in  the  Unii 
Slates  of  Ameripa.  BrieBot  de  WarTilIc,  pp.  173-176.  London  edil 
A  fine  picture  of  tbe  "American  Stage-wagon"  la  given  in  Weld'a  Tnni 
London  edition,  p.  10, 
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more,  he  paid  for  it  at  the  same  rate  per  mile  as  he  paid  for 
himself.  Under  no  circamstances,  however,  could  he  be  per* 
mitted  to  take  with  him  on  the  jonmej  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds.  When  the  baggage  had  all  been 
weighed  and  strapped  on  the  coach,  when  the  horses  had  been 
attached  and  the  way-bill  made  out,  the  eleven  passengers  were 
summoned,  and,  clambering  to  their  seats  through  the  front  of 
the  stage,  sat  down  with  their  faces  toward  the  driver's  seat.  On 
routes  where  no  competition  existed  progress  was  slow,  and  the 
travellers  were  subjected  to  all  manner  of  extortion  and  abuse. 
"  Brutality,  negligence,  and  filching,"  says  one,  ^^  are  as  natu- 
rally expected  by  people  accustomed  to  travelling  in  Ameri- 
ca as  a  mouth,  a  nose,  and  two  eyes  are  looked  for  in  a  man's 
face."  Another  set  out  one  day  in  March,  1796,  to  go  from 
Frenchtown  to  Kew  Castle,  on  the  Delaware.  Seventeen  miles 
separated  the  two  towns,  a  distance  which,  he  declares,  a  good 
healthy  man  could  have  passed  over  in  four  hours  and  a  half. 
The  stage-coach  took  six.  When  it  finally  reached  New  Castle 
it  was  high  noon,  the  tide  was  making,  the  wind  was  fair,  and 
the  boat  for  Philadelphia  was  ready  at  the  wharf.  Yet  he  was 
detained  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  ^^  that  the  innkeeper  might  scrub 
the  passengers  out  of  the  price  of  a  dinner."  Dinner  over,  the 
boat  set  sail  and  ran  up  the  river  to  within  two  miles  of 
Gloucester  Point.  There,  wind  and  tide  failing,  the  vessel 
dropped  anchor  for  the  night.  Some  passengers,  anxious  to  go 
on  by  land,  were  forced  to  pay  half  a  dollar  each  to  be  rowed 
to  the  shore.  At  one  in  the  morning  the  tide  again  turned. 
But  the  master  was  then  drunk,  and,  when  he  could  be  made 
to  understand  what  was  said,  the  tide  was  again  ebbing,  and 
the  boat  aground.^  Evening  came  before  the  craft  reached 
Philadelphia.  The  passengers  were  forty-eight  hours  on 
board.  Another  came  from  New  York  by  stage  and  by  water. 
He  was  almost  shipwrecked  in  the  bay,  lost  some  of  his  bag- 
gage at  Amboy,  was  nearly  left  by  the  coach,  and  passed 

*  Sajfl  another:  *'  After  sailing  down  the  Delaware  abont  ten  hours  in  the  water- 
stage,  our  skipper  ran  us  on  a  sand-bank.  As  there  was  no  remedy  but  to  wi^ 
patiently  the  flow  of  the  tide,  a  party  of  us  borrowed  a  boat  and  went  a-abooting 
on  the  islands  with  which  this  part  of  the  Delaware  abofanda.**  TraTtls  in  tbt 
United  States  of  America,  etc  Priest,  p.  78. 
▼OL.  n.— 80 
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twenty  hoors  going  Bixteen  miles  on  the  Delaware.  The  cap- 
tain was  drank.  The  boat  three  times  collided  with  vessels 
coming  up  the  river.*  A  gentleman  set  out  in  February  to 
make  the  trip  from  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore.  Just  beyond 
Havre  de  Grace  the  axle  broke.  A  cart  was  hired  and  the  pas- 
sengers driven  to  the  nest  stage-inn.  There  a  new  coach  was 
obtained,  which,  in  the  evening,  overeet  in  a  wood.  Toward 
daylight  the  whole  party,  in  the  midst  of  a  shower  of  rain  and 
enow,  found  shelter  and  breakfast  at  a  miserable  honse  three 
miles  from  BaUimore.  But  the  host  wonld  not  suffer  one  of 
them  to  dry  his  clothes  by  the  kitchen  stove.  When  an  edi- 
tor in  the  town  was  asked  to  publish  an  account  of  their  trip 
he  refused.  The  owners  of  the  coach-line  might,  he  said, 
hinder  the  circulation  of  his  newspaper.f  To  add  to  the  vexa- 
tion of  such  delays  "the  Apostolic  Aseembly  of  the  State  of 
Delaware  "  had  forbidden  stage-coaches  to  cross  their  "  hand'e- 
breadth  of  territory"  on  the  Sabbath.  J  The  worst  bit  of  road 
in  the  country  seems  to  have  been  between  Elkton,  in  Mary- 
land, and  the  Susquehanna  Ferry.  There  the  ruts  were  so 
deep  that,  as  the  wheels  were  about  to  enter  one,  the  driver 
would  call  upon  the  passengers  to  lean  out  of  the  opposite  side 
of  the  coach,  to  prevent  the  vehicle  being  overturned.  "  Now, 
gentlemen,"  he  would  say,  "to  the  right."  " Now, gentlemt 
to  the  left."  » 

Yet  another  traveller  had  quitted  Philadelphia  for  Ni 
York.  All  went  smoothly  till  the  coach  drew  near  to  the  to' 
of  BniTiowiek.     There  one  of  a  rival  line  was  overtaken,  and 

•  The  Hiatorj  of  the  0nilec!  Statea  (or  1798,  pp.  274,  276. 
f  American  Annual  Ki>gister,  pp,  34,  3fi.    "  The  complaint  U  not  cnnBned 

a  aingle  joumej,  and  muuh  Ipsa  to  a  eiugle  paaaenger.  Hanj  coacbea  were 
BGaaon  OTertumed.  Maay  passengers  were  bniiatid."  Bnily,  p.  36.  "  Wait«d 
Baltimora  near  a  wock  before  I  could  proceed  on  my  joumcj,  the  roada  beioK 
rendered  Impaasable,"  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Dosettled  Partg  of  Xorth  Amsr^ 
lea  in  1796  and  17S7.  F.  Bailj,  p.  107.  For  actndenl  near  Havre  de  Grace,  see  p. 
lOS.    For  one  near  Newport,  In  Delanare,  aee  pp.  109,  110. 

t  American  AnnuiLl  Regiiitcr,  or  Iliatorical  HemoEri  of  the  United  Statei  tot 
the  Tear  1796,  pp.  B3,  ST.  Tbe  punisbtnent  was  £50  fine  and  aii  monthi  fan- 
priBooment. 

*  Travels  through  the  State  of  North  America  and  the  Provinces 
nnd  Lower  Canada  during  the  Tears  179S,  1796,  and  1T9T. 
London  edition,  p.  3S. 
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race  begnn.  At  Elizabethtown  a  young  woman,  well  monnted, 
rode  up  behind  the  coach  and  attempted  to  pass.  In  an  in- 
stant half  the  men  on  the  stage  began  to  revile  her  most  shame- 
fully, raised  a  great  shout,  frightened  her  horse,  and  aU  but 
unseated  her.  One,  indeed,  ventured  to  expostulate.  But  he 
was  quickly  silenced  by  the  question,  "  What  I  suffer  anybody 
to  take  the  road  of  us  ? "  *  At  New  York  three  of  the  passen- 
gers found  lodgings  in  a  single  room  at  an  inn.  The  custom 
was  a  general  one,  and  of  all  customs  was  the  most  offensive  to 
foreigners.!  No  such  thing,  it  was  said,  was  ever  seen  in  the 
British  Isles.  There  every  decent  person  not  only  had  a  bed, 
but  even  a  room  to  himself,  and,  if  he  were  so  minded,  might 
lock  his  door.  ^  In  America,  however,  the  traveller  sat  down 
at  the  table  of  his  landlord,  slept  in  the  first  bed  he  found 
empty,  or,  if  all  were  taken,  lay  down  on  one  beside  its  occu- 
pant without  so  much  as  asking  leave,  or  caring  who  the 
sleeper  might  be.^  If  he  demanded  clean  sheets,  he  was  looked 
upon  as  an  aristocrat,  and  charged  well  for  the  trouble  he  gave; 
for  the  bedclothes  were  changed  at  stated  times,  and  not  to 
suit  the  whims  of  travellers. 

*  The  History  of  the  United  States  for  1796,  p.  274. 

f  **  Four  beds  in  a  room  crowded  pretty  dose  together ;  these  beds  laid  on  a 
kind  of  frame  without  any  curtains,  and  the  room  itself,  without  any  ornament 
save  the  bare  white  walls,  indicated,  without  any  other  assurance,  my  remoyal  into 
a  strange  country."  The  inn  alluded  to  was  the  Eagle  Tayem  at  Norfolk.  Bdly'i 
Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Unsettled  Parts  of  North  America  in  1796  and  1797,  p. 
100.  **  What  can  be  the  reason  for  that  vulgar,  hoggish  custom,  conmion  in 
America,  of  squeezing  three,  six,  or  eight  beds  into  one  room  ?  "  Letter  from  a 
gentleman  in  Philadelphia  to  his  friend  in  Baltimore,  dated  April  25,  1796.  The 
History  of  the  United  States  for  1796,  p.  276. 

t  The  History  of  the  United  States  for  1796,  p.  276. 

*  "  An  American  sits  down  at  the  table  of  his  landlord,  and  lies  down  in  the 
bed  which  he  finds  empty,  or  occupied  by  but  one  person,  without  in  the  least  in- 
quiring, in  the  latter  of  these  cases,  who  that  person  may  be.*'  Travels  througjh 
the  United  States  of  North  America.  Due  de  la  Rochefoucauld-Lianoourt,  vol.  i, 
p.  68.  **  There  [a  Nashville  tavem]  we  met  with  good  fare,  but  very  poor  ao- 
oommodations  for  lodgings ;  three  or  four  beds  of  the  roughest  construction  in  one 
room,  which  was  open  at  all  hours  of  the  night  for  the  reception  of  any  rude  rab- 
ble that  had  a  mind  to  put  up  at  the  house ;  and  if  the  other  beds  happen  to  be 
occupied,  you  might  be  surprised  when  you  awoke  in  the  morning  to  find  a  bed- 
fdlow  by  your  side  whom  you  had  never  seen  before,  and  perhaps  might  never 
see  again.  All  complaint  is  unnecessary,  for  you  are  immediately  silenced  by  that 
all-powerful  argument,  the  euHam  of  the  eouniry.  .  .  .*'     Journal  of  a  Toiift 
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It  was  not  againBt  every  tavern,  however,  that  this  reproacli 
could  be  brought.  Many  a  New  England  village  inn  could,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  most  fhstidious  of  Frenclunen,  well  bear  com- 
parison with  the  best  to  be  found  in  France.  The  ucatnCBS  of 
the  rooms,  the  goodness  of  the  beds,  the  cleanliness  of  the 
sheets,  the  smsUness  of  the  reckoning,  filled  him  with  amaze- 
ment.* Nothing  like  them  were  to  be  met  with  in  France. 
There  the  wayfarer  who  8topj>ed  at  an  ordinary  over  night 
slept  on  a  hng-infested  bed,  covered  himself  with  ill-washed 
sheets,  drank  adulterated  wine,  and  to  the  annoyance  of  greedy 
servants  was  added  tlie  fear  of  being  robbed.  |  But  in  New 
England  he  might  with  perfect  safety  pass  night  after  night 
at  an  inn  whose  windows  were  destitute  of  shutters,  and 
whose  doors  bad  neither  locks  nor  keys.  Save  the  post-office, 
it  was  the  most  frequented  house  in  the  town.  Tbe  great 
room,  with  its  low  ceihng  and  neatly  sanded  floor,  its  bright 
pewter  dishes  and  etoutr^backed,  slatbottomed  chairs  ran|  ~ 
along  the  walls,  its  long  table,  its  huge  fireplace,  with 
benches  on  either  side,  where  the  dogs  slept  at  night, 
where  the  guests  sat,  when  the  dipped  candles  were  lighted, 
to  drink  mull  and  flip,  possessed  some  attraction  for  every 
one.  The  place  was  at  once  the  town-ball  and  the  assembly- 
room,  the  court-house  and  the  show-tent,  the  tavern  and  the 
exchange.  There  the  selectmen  met.  There  the  judges  some- 
times held  court.  On  its  door  were  fastened  the  list  of 
names  drawn  for  the  jury,  notices  of  vendues,  oSeis  of  re- 
wards for  stray  cattle,  tJie  names  of  tavern-haunters,  and  adver- 
tisements of  the  farmers  who  had  the  best  seed-potatoes  and 
the  best  seed-corn  for  sale.  It  was  at  the  "  General  Greene," 
or  tbe  "United  States  Armis,"  or  the  "Bull's  Head,"  that 
wandering  showmen  exhibited  their  automatons  and  musical 
docks,  that  dauciug-masters  gave  their  lessons,  that  singing- 
school  was  held,  that  the  caucus  met,  that  the  colonel  stopped 


Bailj,  p.  414.  Weld  ooaplains  of  being;  or&mmed  into  roams  where  tbfre  «■■ 
Bcarcel;  BufBdcnt  apace  to  pa^B  between  the  beds.  Traiete  tbrough  (he  States  of 
North  America  during  the  Yenre  !7flB,  ITSB,  1787.  Ua«P  Weld,  Jr.,  pp,  8B,  M, 
*  New  TrtvelB  id  tbe  Cnited  States  of  America.  Briseot  de  Warville,  pp.  IK 
1S4.  Londoo  edition,  179S,  The  tavern  to  irhicb  he  pU'ticularl;  nlladea  *«>■ 
Speaoor.  ^  lUd.,  p.  134. 
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during  general  training.  Thither  oame  the  farmers  from  the 
back  oountrj,  bringing  their  food  in  boxes  and  their  horses' 
feed  in  bags,  to  save  paying  the  landlord  more  than  lodging 
rates.  Thither,  many  a  clear  night  in  winter,  came  sleigh-loads 
of  yonng  men  and  women  to  dance  and  romp,  and,  when  nine 
o'clock  struck,  go  home  by  the  light  of  the  moon.  Thither, 
too,  on  Saturdays,  came  half  the  male  population  of  the  vil- 
lage. They  wrangled  over  politics,  made  bets,  played  tricks, 
and  fell  into  disputes  which  were  sure  to  lead  to  jumping- 
matches,  or  wrestling-matches,  or  trials  of  strength  on  the  vil- 
lage green.  As  the  shadows  lengthened,  the  loungers  dispersed, 
the  tavern  was  closed,  and  quiet  settled  upon  the  town.  At  sun- 
down the  Sabbath  began.  Then  the  great  Bible  was  taken 
from  its  shelf  and  devotion  opened  with  Scripture-reading, 
with  psalms,  and  a  long  season  of  self-examination  and  prayer. 
By  eight  o'clock  every  farmer's  household  was  asleep.  On  the 
morrow  no  meals  were  cooked.  Ko  labor  but  the  most  neoeft- 
sary  was  done.  Not  the  most  innocent  pleasures  were  allowed. 
To  gather  flowers  in  the  fields,  to  stroll  through  the  woods,  to 
sit  on  the  river-bank,  was  sinful.  The  whole  family  went  in  a 
body  to  meeting.  When  the  distance  was  as  great  as  four 
miles,  the  farmer  would  mount  his  horse  and  take  his  wife  on 
the  pillion  behind.  When  he  drove  the  two-wheeled  cart,  his 
wife  enjoyed  the  comforts  of  a  chair.*  The  boys  walked  bare- 
foot The  girls  bore  their  shoes  and  stockings  in  their  hands, 
and,  as  they  neared  the  meeting-house,  stepped  into  the  bushes 
to  draw  them  on.t  The  horse-block  where  the  pillion-riders 
got  down  was  sometimes  in  the  training-field,  and  sometimes 
hard  by  the  steps  that  led  to  the  meeting-house  door.  ^  The 
sides  of  the  building  were  unpainted,  the  roof  was  shingled, 
and  often  destitute  of  steeple  or  belL  The  main  door  opened 
on  a  broad  aisle  that  led  to  the  high  pulpit,  with  its  green 
cushions  and  funnel-shaped  sounding-board  that  hung,  like  an 
extinguisher,  from  the  roof.  A  narrow  aisle  crossed  the  broad 
one  midway  and  joined  the  doors  on  either  side.    Close  to  the 

*  Lewis  and  Kewhall.    History  of  Lynn,  p.  848. 
f  Kingman.    History  of  Bridgewater,  pp.  878,  874. 

X  Reminisoenoes  of  a  Non«gw>arian,  pp.  15, 16.    ffiitory  of  Old  Brainireo  aa^ 
Quinoy,  p.  8^7* 
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four  walls  was  a  row  of  pews,  separated  by  a  continaonB  aisle 
from  the  body  of  the  church.  Beneath  the  pulpit  sat  the  dea- 
cons, and  just  before  them  were  the  deaf-aeate  and  benches 
for  the  old  and  feeble  who  owned  no  pews.  In  tlie  front  gal- 
lery sat  the  singers.  The  young  women  filled  the  wall-pewB 
of  the  right-hand  gaUery,  The  little  girls  had  benches.  Spin- 
sters and  elderly  women  of  the  flock  were  given  the  first  row 
of  seats.  In  the  left-hand  gallery  were  the  young  men  and 
bojB.*     There,  too,  was  the  tithing-man. 

This  great  functionary  was  still  chosen  in  the  old  way,  and 
still  attempted  to  carry  out  the  duties  ordered  by  law.  Once 
each  year  the  freemen  of  the  township  met,  and  elected  pep- 
sons  of  good  substance  and  of  sober  life  to  be  tithing-men.  To 
them  the  commimity  looked  for  a  strict  enforcement  of  the 
Sunday  laws.  They  were  to  see  to  it  that  the  taverns  were 
shut,  that  the  village  was  quiet,  that  none  behaved  with  levity, 
that  no  artificer  nor  laborer  did  a  stroke  of  work,  and  were  to 
ask  of  all  who  travelled  on  the  Sabbath  their  names,  their  piov 
poses,  and  whither  they  were  bound.  But  the  day  when  men 
would  answer  such  questions  was  gone.  The  tithing-man  who, 
in  1800,  rushed  from  the  meeting-house  to  atop  the  driver  of  a 
coach  or  a  four-wheeled  carriage  or  a  sleigh,  and  bid  him  ^ve 
his  name,  was  likely  to  get  a  surly  answer,  and  be  left  standing 
in  the  road  while  the  transgressor  drove  rapidly  away.  Pioua 
men  complmned  tliat  the  war  had  been  a  great  demoralizOT. 
Instead  of  awakening  the  community  to  a  hvely  sense  of  the 
goodness  of  God,  the  license  of  war  made  men  weary  of  re- 
ligious restraint.  The  treaty  of  jwaee  had  not  been  signed,  the 
enemy  were  still  in  the  land,  when  delegates  to  the  General 
Court  of  Massachusetts  boldly  said  the  Sabbath  was  too  long. 
Country  members  demanded  a  Sabbath  of  thirty-six  honrs; 
town  members  would  give  but  eighteen,  and  had  their  way. 
The  effect  was  soon  apparent.  Levity,  profaneness,  idle 
amusements,  and  Sabbath-breaking  increased  in  tlie  towns  with 
fearful  rapidity.  What,  the  sober-minded  cried  out,  is  to  be- 
come of  this  nation  ?     Before  the  war  nobody  swore,  nobody 

•  RcminlBcenceB  of  a  NonBgpnarinn,  pp.  IB,  IB.  Hialary  of  Old  Bmintree  and 
Qnincy,  p.  2S4.  Hietorj  at  PiitBfiplii,  pp.  16T,  IBB.  The  Town  ot  Roiburf,  pp, 
SSG,  286.     Hiitor;  of  Spcooer,  p.  89. 
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used  cards.  Now  every  lad  is  proficient  in  swearing,  and 
knows  much  of  cards.  Then  apprentices  and  young  folks  kept 
the  Sabbath,  and,  till  after  sundown,  never  left  their  homes 
but  to  go  to  meeting.  Now  they  go  out  more  on  the  Sabbath 
than  on  any  other  day  in  the  week.  Now  the  barber-shops  are 
open,  and  men  of  fashion  must  needs  be  shaved  on  the  Lord's 
day.  They  ride  on  horseback;  they  take  their  pleasure  in 
chaises  and  hacks.  How  much  better,  they  say,  is  this  than 
sitting  for  two  hours  in  a  church  hearing  about  hell?  Who 
would  not  rather  ride  with  a  fine  young  woman  in  a  hack  than 
hear  about  the  devil  from  Adam's  fall? 

Against  this  impiety,  the  impiety  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, the  tithing-man  continued  fighting  stoutly  to  the  last. 
He  was  the  rear  guard  of  New  £ngland  Puritanism,  covering 
it  as  it  slowly  retreated  into  the  past. 

When  the  deacons  had  taken  their  seats,  when  the  congre- 
gation had  all  come  in,  a  sudden  rush  into  the  men's  gallery 
served  to  announce  that  the  minister  was  near.  As  he  walked 
gravely  down  the  broad  aisle,  whispering  would  cease,  and,  in* 
the  midst  of  profound  silence,  the  sexton  would  hasten  to  his 
seat  on  the  pulpitH9teps.  Then  the  minister  would  rise  and 
read  two  lines  of  a  psalm,  a  deacon  would  repeat  them,  the 
precentor  with  a  pitch-pipe  would  set  the  key,  and  the  congre- 
gation and  the  choir  join  in  the  song.  The  singing  would  now 
be  thought  abominable.  The  congregation  that  could  drone 
ten  tunes  was  an  exception.  York  and  Windsor,  Martyrs, 
Hackney  and  St.  Mary's,  commonly  made  up  the  list  The 
days  of  "  deaconing,"  it  is  true,  were  soon  to  end.  The  Bay 
Psalm-Book  had  already  given  place  to  Watta's  Hynms.  Sing- 
ing-schools had  become  general  Choirs  had  been  introduced, 
and  with  them  had  come  a  longing  for  the  music  of  the  organ 
and  the  bass-violin. 

The  hymn  sung,  a  prayer  followed ;  then  a  sermon,  and 
after  the  sermon  the  benediction  and  a  long  pause.  The  rev- 
erend man  would  then  quit  the  pulpit,  take  his  wife  on  his  arm, 
and,  followed  by  his  children,  go  bowing  and  smiling  out  The 
congregation  were  then  at  liberty  to  leave.  Some,  who  came 
from  afar,  would  be  carried  off  to  partake  of  a  cold  lunch  at  a 
friend's,  and  there  wait  for  the  service  of  the  afternoon.   Others 
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voold  eat  tlieir  lonclieon  in  the  pews.  Such  waiting  in  anmrnei 
was  thought  little  of.  But  in  wiiiter  not  the  sturdiest  among 
theui  could  call  it  pleasant.  Kot  a  meeting-house  was  warmed. 
Not  a  chimnej,  not  a  fireplace,  not  a  stove  was  to  be  seen. 
Stories  have  come  down  to  ne  of  a  minister  who,  in  the  depth 
of  winter,  preached  in  great^^oat  and  mitteuB,  and  complained 
that  his  voice  waa  drowned  by  persons  stamping  and  knocking 
their  feet  to  keep  warm.*  Yet  nothing  was  done  to  improve 
this.  In  Connecticut  a  few  obtained  "  winter  privileges  "  and 
stayed  away.  Others  were  suffered  to  put  up  "  Sabbath-day 
houses,"  or  "  noon-houses,"  f  hard  by  the  meeting-house  on  tlw 
road.  They  were  rude  atructuree,  sixteen  feet  square,  with  a 
door  on  one  side  and  a  window  on  another.  To  them,  wbeo 
morning  service  was  ended,  the  people  would  flee  to  eat  and 
warm  themselves  by  an  open  fire  that  almost  took  up  one  side 
of  the  hoUBo.  Indulgences  of  this  kind  were  not  approved  of 
in  Massachusetts.  There  even  old  and  feeble  women  wera 
forced  to  be  contented  with  tin  foot-stoves  and  a  few  hot  coala. 
The  expenses  of  maintaining  the  meeting-house  were  great 
enoDgh  without  the  addition  of  fires  and  stoves.  The  chief 
outlay  was  the  settlement  of  the  minister  and  his  pay.  The 
settlement  was  a  sum  of  money  bestowed  when  he  assumed 
charge  of  the  church.  Earely  did  it  exceed  two  hundred 
pounds  cmTODcy,  and  was  payable,  in  four  annual  instalments, 
in  boards  and  shingles,  corn  or  produce,  or  whatsoever  the 
congregation  saw  fit.  His  salary  might  be  any  amount  from 
seventy  five  to  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds,  Massachusette 
currency,  f  Translated  into  the  language  of  the  Federal  coin- 
age, seventy-five  pounds  would  have  been  expressed  by  two 
hondred  and  fifty  dollars.     This  translation,  however,  seldom 

*  Dftvia.     IIielor7  of  Walliogford.  pp.  414,  41B. 

t  History  of  Warwick,  p.  99.     Uistory  of  Witerbury,  p,  228. 

JForlheBalarjrof  NewEagl&nd  iiiinistera,BeeEiBtoi7of  BeUut.  |300.  WUl. 
ItmKiii,  pp.  SS3,  aS3.  G,  A.  and  i\.  W.  Wheeler,  HiaMrj  of  Brunswick,  Tophua 
and  H^rpawell,  p.  409,  £85.  Hiatorjr  of  Norwich,  p.  471,  £136.  Emerson's 
Hiatory  of  Douglas,  p.  67,  £132.  Poi,  Watory  of  Toimship  of  Dunilable,  p. 
167,  £58  6a.  8il.  (8180).  Windsor,  History  of  Duiburj,  p.  207,  £80.  T»ylor, 
History  of  Gre«t  Barriaglon,  p,  323,  £200.  Full,  Hielofj  of  Ipawifli,  Essei,  uuj 
Bimilton,  p.  a7S,  (3^7.  Clark,  Hixtury  of  Norton,  p.  174,  £80.  Blake,  Hiitor; 
of  Wntwick,  pp.  B2,  68,  £70  in  BilTer.  In  New  Engluid,  |S.8S  loade  •  poonJ 
enironqr. 
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K  took  phoe.  A  £ew  great  towni^  a  few  mi|iartab  and 
i  diantB,  a  few  men  of  enterpnae  and  padiy  made  vbb  of  die 
E  Federal  tenna.  But  the  people  adll  adhered  to  die  ancteat 
way,  and  bought,  sold,  and  kept  their  accomta  in  pounds^  shit 
JingB,  and  pence.*  Travdkn  from  abroad  were  amaird  at 
thifl^  and  smiled  to  see  a  tzadesman,  who  wished  to  pay  three 
shillings  f onr  and  a  half  pence  to  his  eoatomer,  put  down  on 
the  coonter  a  quarter,  an  dg^ith,  and  a  srrtpienth  of  a  Spanish 
milled  dollar,  two  half -poiee  of  Geotge  11  and  one  of  George 
HLf  Six  dimes  would,  in  New  England,  hare  served  as  wdL 
Dimes,  however,  were  searoa  Knmben  of  men  had  never  seen 
one.  Their  eircnlation  was  oonfined  to  the  seaports  and  die 
Eastern  towns.  Not  one  was  to  be  met  widi  in  die  eabins  of 
the  far  West 

What  was  then  known  as  the  far  West  was  Eentod^y 
Ohio,  and  central  Xew  York.  Into  it  die  emigiantB  eame 
streaming  along  eith^  of  two  rootes.  Mm  from  New  Eng- 
land took  the  most  northern  and  went  oat  bj  Albany  and 
Tro J  to  the  great  wildoness  which  lay  akmg  the  Mohawk 
and  the  lakes.  Thej  came  bj  tens  of  thoosands  from  fanns 
and  villages,  and  represented  every  Izade,  every  oocapaticm, 
every  walk  in  Hf e,  save  one :  none  were  seafarers.  No  whaler 
left  his  vessel ;  no  seaman  deserted  his  mess ;  no  fisherman 
of  Marblehead  or  Gloucester  exchanged  the  dangers  of  a  life 
cm  the  ocean  for  the  privations  of  a  life  in  the  West  Their 
fathers  and  their  micles  had  been  fishermen  before  them,  and 
their  sons  were  to  follow  in  their  steps.  Long  before  a  lad 
coold  nib  a  qnill,  or  make  a  pot-hook,  or  read  half  the  pre- 
cepts his  primer  contained,  he  knew  the  name  of  every  brace 
and  stay,  every  sail  and  part  of  a  Grand  Banker  and  a  Che- 
bacco,  all  the  naatical  terms,  what  line  and  hook  should  be 
used  for  catching  halibut,  and  what  for  mackerel  and  cod.  If 
he  ever  learned  to  write,  he  did  so  at  ^  writing-echooV'  which, 
like  singing-school,  was  held  at  night,  and  to  which  he  came, 

bringing  his  own  dipped-candle,  his  own  i>aper,  and  his  own 

* — ■ — - 

*  Travels  in  the  United  States  of  America,  commencing  in  the  Year  1793  tod 
«uling  in  1797.     W.  Priest,  p.  66. 

f  Ibid,  p.  66.  Owing  to  the  great  number  of  connterfeits  fai  drenlatlaii,  tiM 
b•t^penoe  of  George  III  passed  al  860  to  the  dollar.    Ibid.,  p.  6S. 
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peu.  Tho  canillcetick  was  a  ecooped-out  turnip,  or  a  piece  of 
board  with  a  nail  driven  tlirougli  it.  His  pajjer  he  roled  with 
a  piece  of  lead,  to  save  the  cost  of  a  graphite  lead-pencil.  All 
he  tnew  of  theology,  and  much  of  his  knowledge  of  reading 
and  Bpelliug,  was  gained  with  tho  help  of  the  New  England 
Primer.  There  ie  not,  and  there  never  was,  a  text-book  so 
richly  deserving  a  history  as  the  Primer.  The  earliest  menticm 
of  it  in  print,  now  known,  is  to  be  found  ui  an  almanac  iot 
the  year  161)1.  The  public  are  there  informed  that  a  second 
impression  is  "  in  presa,  and  will  suddenly  be  extant,"  and  will 
contain,  among  much  else  that  is  new,  the  verses  "  John  Eogere 
the  Martyr,"  made  and  left  as  a  legacy  to  his  children.  Wheu 
the  second  impression  became  extant,  a  rude  cut  of  Kogers 
lashed  to  the  stake,  aud,  while  the  flames  burned  fiercely,  dis- 
coursing to  his  wife  and  nine  small  children,  embellished  the 
verses,  as  it  has  done  in  every  one  of  the  innumerable  editions 
since  struck  off.  The  tone  of  the  Primer  is  deeply  religions. 
Two  thirds  of  the  four-and-twenty  pictures  placed  before  the 
couplets  and  triplets  in  rhyme,  from 
"  In  Adam's  fall 

We  sinned  all," 
to 

"Zacchens,  he 

Did  climb  a  tree 

Our  Lord  to  see," 
represent  biblical  incidents.  Twelve  words  of  "six  Byllables" 
are  given  in  the  spelling-lesson.  Five  of  them  are  abomina- 
tion, edification,  humiUation,  mortification,  purification.  More 
than  half  the  book  is  made  up  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  aud  the 
Creed,  some  of  Watts's  hymns,  and  the  whole  of  that  great 
Catechism  which  one  hundred  and  twenty  divines  spent  five 
years  in  preparing.  There,  too,  are  Mr.  Rogers's  verses,  and 
John  Cotton's  "  Spiritual  Milk  for  Ainoriean  Babes  " ;  exhorta- 
tions not  to  cheat  at  play,  not  to  lie,  not  to  use  ill  words,  not  to 
call  ill  names,  not  to  be  a  dunce,  and  to  love  school.  The 
Primer  ends  with  the  famous  dialogue  between  Christ,  Yonth, 
and  the  Devil. 

Moved  by  pity  and  a  wish  to  make  smooth  the  rough  path 
to  learning,  some  kind  soul   prepared  '•  A  Lottery-Book  fm 
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Ohildren."  The  only  diffiooltj  in  teaching  children  to  read 
was,  he  thought,  the  difficulty  of  keeping  their  minds  from 
roaming,  and  to  "prevent  this  precipitancy"  was  the  object  of 
the  Lottery-Book.  On  one  side  of  each  leaf  was  a  letter  of 
the  alphabet;  on  the  other  two  pictures.  As  soon,  he  ex- 
plained, as  the  child  could  speak,  it  should  thrust  a  pin  through 
the  leaf  from  the  side  whereon  the  pictures  were  at  the  letter 
on  the  other,  and  should  continue  to  do  this  till  at  last  the 
letter  was  pierced.  Turning  the  leaf  after  each  trial,  the  mind 
of  the  child  would  be  fixed  so  often  and  so  long  on  the  letter 
that  it  would  ever  after  be  remembered. 

The  illustrations  in  the  book  are  beneath  those  of  a  patent- 
medicine  almanac,  but  are  quite  as  good  as  any  that  can  be 
found  in  children's  books  of  that  day.  No  child  had  then  ever 
seen  such  specimens  of  the  wood-engraver's  and  the  printer's 
and  the  binder's  arts  as  now,  at  the  approach  of  every  Christ- 
mas, issue  from  hundreds  of  presses.  The  covers  of  such  chap- 
books  were  bits  of  wood,  and  the  backs  coarse  leather.  On 
the  covers  was  sometimes  a  common  blue  paper,  and  some- 
times a  hideous  wall-paper,  adorned  with  horses  and  dogs, 
roosters  and  eagles,  standing  in  marvellous  attitudes  on  gilt  or 
copper  scrolls.  The  letter-press  of  none  was  specially  illus- 
trated, but  the  same  cut  was  used  again  and  again  to  express 
the  most  opposite  ideas.  A  woman  with  a  dog  holding  her 
train  is  now  Vanity,  and  now  Miss  Allworthy  going  abroad  to 
buy  books  for  her  brother  and  sister.  A  huge  vessel  with  three 
masts  is  now  a  yacht,  and  now  the  ship  in  which  Bobinson 
Crusoe  sailed  from  HulL  The  virtuous  woman  that  is  a  crown 
to  her  husband  and  naughty  Miss  Kitty  Bland  are  one  and 
the  same.  Master  Friendly  listening  to  the  minister  at  church 
now  heads  a  catechism,  and  now  figures  as  Tommy  Careless  in 
the  "  Adventures  of  a  Week."  A  man  and  woman  feeding 
beggars  become,  in  time,  transformed  into  a  servant  introducing 
two  misers  to  his  mistress.  But  no  creature  played  so  many 
parts  as  a  bird  which,  after  being  named  an  eagle,  a  cuckoo, 
and  a  kite,  is  called,  finally,  Noah's  dove.* 

Mean  and  cheap  as  such  chap-books  were,  the  pedler  who 

~  -  -  1 — 

*  For  the  privilege  of  examining  a  fine  collection  of  such  books,  I  am  indebted 
to  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  and  to  Mr.  N.  Paine^  of  Worcester,  Mass. 
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bawked  them  sold  not  one  to  the  good  wives  of  a  fiabiiig 
village.  The  women  had  not  the  money  to  buy  with ;  the 
boys  had  not  the  dieposition  to  read.  Till  he  waa  nine  a  lad 
did  little  more  than  watch  the  men  pitch  pennies  in  the  road, 
Hetcn  to  sea  stories,  and  hurry  at  the  cry  o£  "  Rock  him," 
**  Squael  him,"  to  help  his  playmates  pelt  witli  stones  some 
nnoffending  boy  from  a  neighboring  viUage.  By  the  time  he 
had  seen  his  tenth  birthday  he  was  old  enough  not  to  be  sea- 
sick, not  to  cry  during  a  storm  at  aea,  and  to  be  of  some  use 
about  a  ship,  and  went  on  his  first  trip  to  the  Banks.  The 
skipper  and  the  crew  called  bim  "  cnt-tail,"  for  he  received 
no  money  save  for  the  fish  he  caught,  and  each  one  he  caught 
was  marked  by  snipping  a  piece  from  the  tail.  After  an  ap- 
prenticeship of  three  or  four  years  the  "cut-tail"  became  a 
"  header,"  stood  upon  the  same  footing  as  the  "  shareamen," 
and  learned  all  the  duties  which  a  "splitter"  and  a  "salter" 
must  perform.  A  crew  numbered  eight ;  fonr  were  "  shares- 
men  "  and  four  were  apprentices ;  went  twice  a  year  to  the 
Banks,  and  stayed  eacli  time  from  three  to  five  months. 

Men  who  had  passed  through  such  a  training  were  imder 
no  temptation  to  travel  westward.  They  took  no  interest ; 
they  bore  no  part  in  the  great  exodus.  They  still  continued 
to  make  their  trips  and  bring  home  their  "  fares,"  while  hosts 
of  New  Englanders  poured  into  New  York,  opening  the  val- 
leys, founding  cities,  and  turning  struggling  hamlets  into  vil- 
lages of  no  mean  kind.  Catakill,  in  17^3,  numbered  ten 
dwellings  and  owned  one  vessel  of  sixty  tons.  In  1800  there 
were  iu  tlie  place  one  hnndred  and  fifty-six  honsea,  two  ships, 
a  schooner,  and  eight  sloope  of  one  hnndred  tons  each,  all 
owned  there,  and  employed  in  carrying  produce  to  New  Tork. 
Six  hundred  and  twenty-four  bushels  of  wheat  were  brought 
to  the  Catskill  market  in  1792.  Forty-six  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  eixty-fonr  bushels  came  in  1800.  On  a  single  day 
in  1801  the  merchants  bought  four  thousand  ono  hnndred  and 
eight  bushels  of  wheat,  and  the  same  day  eight  hundred  loaded 
eleighs  came  into  the  village  by  the  western  road.*  In  1790  a 
fringe  of  clearings  ran  along  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain  to  the  northern  border,  and  pushed  out  through  the 
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broad  valley  between  the  Adirondacks  and  the  Catakills  to 
Seneca  and  Caynga  Lakes.  In  1800  the  Adirondack  region 
was  wholly  snrroiinded.  The  emigrants  had  passed  Oneida 
Lake,  had  passed  Oswego,  and,  skirting  the  shores  of  Ontario 
and  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  had  joined  with  those  on 
Lake  Champlain.  Some  had  gone  down  the  valleys  of  the 
Delaware  and  Susquehanna  to  the  southern  border  of  the 
State.  The  front  of  emigration  was  far  beyond  Elmira  and 
Bath.  Just  before  it  went  the  speculators,  the  land-jobbers, 
the  men  afflicted  with  what  in  derision  was-  called  ^^  terrapho- 
bia."  *  They  formed  companies  and  bought  millions  of  acres. 
They  went  singly  and  purchased  whole  townships  as  isst  as 
the  surveyors  could  locate,  buying  on  trust  and  selling  for 
wheat,  for  lumber,  for  whatever  the  land  could  yield  or  the 
settler  give.  Nor  was  the  pioneer  less  infatuated.  An  irresisti* 
ble  longing  drove  him  westward,  and  stiU  westward,  till  some 
Indian  scalped  him,  or  till  hunger,  want,  bad  food,  and  exposure 
broke  him  down,  and  the  dreaded  G-enesee  fever  swept  him 
away.  The  moment  such  a  man  had  built  a  log-cabin,  cleared 
an  acre,  girdled  the  trees,  and  sowed  a  handful  of  grain,  he  was 
impatient  to  be  once  more  moving.  He  had  no  peace  till  his 
little  farm  was  sold  and  he  had  plunged  into  the  forest,  to  seek 
a  new  and  temporary  home.  The  purchaser  in  time  would  make 
a  few  improvements,  clear  a  few  more  acres,  plant  a  little  more 
grain,  and  then  in  turn  sell  and  hurry  westward.  After  him 
came  the  founders  of  villages  and  towns,  who,  when  the  cabins 

*  Such  a  speculator  is  described  in  the  Wilkesbarre  Gazette,  October,  1796. 
** .  .  .He  has  been  to  Bath,  the  celebrated  Bath,  and  has  returned  both  a  specu- 
lator and  a  gentleman,  having  spent  his  money,  swapped  away  my  horse,  caught 
the  fever  and  ague,  and,  what  is  infinitely  worse,  that  horrid  disorder  which  some 
call  the  terraphobia. 

**  We  hear  nothing  from  the  poor  creature  now  Qn  his  ravings)  but  of  the  cap- 
tion and  Billy,  of  ranges,  of  townships,  numbers,  thousands,  hundreds,  acres, 
Bath,  fairs,  races,  heats,  bets,  purses,  silk  stockings,  fortunes,  fevers,  agues,  etc, 
etc.  My  son  has  part  of  a  township  for  sale,  and  it  is  diverting  enough  to  hear 
him  narrate  its  pedigree,  qualities,  and  situation.  In  fine,  it  lies  near  Bath,  and 
the  captain  himself  once  owned,  and  for  a  long  time  reserved,  part  of  it.  It  cost 
my  son  but  five  dollars  per  acre ;  he  was  offered  six  in  half  a  minute  after  his 
purchase ;  but  he  is  positively  determined  to  have  eight,  besides  some  precious 
reserves.  One  thing  is  very  much  in  my  boy's  favor — he  has  six  years*  credit. 
Another  thing  is  still  more  so— he  is  not  worth  a  son,  and  naver  will  be,  at  this 
nte.  ..."    A  fanner. 
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about  them  uumbered  ten,  felt  crowded  and  likewise  moved 
away,  Travellere  througb  the  Genesee  valley  tell  ua  they 
could  find  no  man  who  had  not  in  this  way  clianged  his 
abode  at  least  six  times.  The  haixlship  which  these  people 
endured  is  beyond  deecription.  Their  poverty  was  extreme. 
Nothing  was  so  scarce  ob  food ;  many  a  wayfarer  was  tmiied 
from  their  doors  with  the  solemn  assurance  that  they  had  not 
enough  for  themselves.  The  only  window  in  many  a  cabin 
was  a  hole  in  the  roof  for  the  smoke  to  pass  through.  In  the 
winter  the  snow  beat  through  the  chinks  and  sifted  under  the 
door,  till  it  was  heaped  up  about  tho  sleepers  on  the  floor  i'  | 
before  the  fire.  ^^M 

Jost  behind  the  pioneers  came  the  more  thrifty  settlersj  ^^B 
class  long  since  historical  and  now  almost  extinct.  During 
eighty  years  the  emigrant  train,  so  often  portrayed  both  by 
painters  and  by  travellers,  has  been  gi-adually  disappearing 
beyond  the  Alleghanies,  beyond  the  Mississippi,  beyond  the 
Missouri,  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains  into  the  region  of  the 
extreme  Northwest.  To-day  it  can  seldom  be  seen  out  of  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon,  and  has  reached  the  shores  of  Puget  Sound. 
In  1800  the  high-peaked  wagons  with  their  white  canvas  covers, 
the  httle  herd,  the  company  of  sturdy  men  and  women,  were  to 
be  seen  travelling  westward  on  all  the  highways  from  New  Eng- 
land to  Albany,  and  from  Albany  towai'd  the  lakes.  They  were 
the  true  settlers,  cleared  the  forests,  bridged  the  streams,  built 
up  towns,  cultivated  the  land,  and  sent  back  to  Albany  and  Troy 
the  yield  of  their  farms.  With  them  the  merchants  of  the  East 
kept  up  a  close  connection,  exchanging  rum  and  molasses, 
hoes,  axes,  iron  pots,  clothing,  everything  of  which  tliey  stood 
in  want,  and  receiving  lumber,  wheat,  pot  and  pearl  ashes  in 
return.  Favored  by  this  great  trade,  Troy  grew  and  prospered 
at  an  astonishing  rate.  Tho  place  may  be  said  to  have  begun 
itjj  existence  in  1786,  when  a  few  men  of  push  induced  the 
owners  of  the  Van  Der  Ileyden  farms  to  sell  them  some  plots, 
and  on  these  put  up  a  few  houses,  and  named  the  village'^ 
Vanderheyden.  From  the  very  start  it  began  to  thrive.  Lx  j 
1791  it  was  made  tlte  county-seat;  yet,  even  then,  it  was  I 
small  that  the  inhabitants  were  eveiy  Sunday  summoned  t 
church  in  the  store  by  blasts  upon  a  conch-shelL    Two  yes 
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later  Troy  had  a  court-house  and  a  jail,  a  church,  the  only 
paper-mill  north  of  the  Highlands,  and  in  1797  a  weekly 
newspaper.  The  next  year  the  Northern  Budget  was  drawn 
away  from  Lansingburg  and  became  a  Troy  weekly  paper.  In 
his  appeal  to  the  citizens  the  editor  declares  that,  with  the 
utmost  economy,  the  expenses  of  his  office  are  thirty  dollars 
a  week,  and  they  sustained  him.  In  1799  the  taxable  property 
was  over  eight  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  Grain  and 
lumber  was  the  source  of  this  wealth.  No  sleigh  that  came 
into  Troy  with  boards  or  logs,  no  wagon  that  rolled  up  to  a 
granary  with  bags  of  grain,  was  suffered  to  go  away  loaded. 
Along  the  river-bank  were  great  storehouses  filled  with  bins. 
On  the  land-side  was  the  lifting-tackle,  by  which  the  sacks  of 
com  or  wheat  were  raised  to  the  loft  and  placed  in  the  pan  of 
the  clumsy  scales.  The  counter-weights  were  stones,  and  to 
weigh  with  them  was  a  problem  in  arithmetic  On  the  water- 
side projected  long  spouts,  through  which  the  grain  was  poured 
into  the  sloops  and  schooners  beneath.  In  the  great  flour-mills 
of  Pennsylvania,  grain  elevators,  with  buckets  not  larger  than 
a  common  teacup,  were  in  use. 

The  second  pathway  over  which  thousands  of  emigrants 
rushed  westward  lay  through  the  valley  of  the  Ohio.  As 
early  as  1794  the  trade  between  Pittsburg  and  Cincinnati  had 
become  so  paying  that  a  line  of  packet-boats  began  to  ply 
between  the  two  towns.  They  made  the  trip  once  a  month, 
were  bullet-proof,  and,  for  defence  against  the  Indians,  carried 
six  cannon  throwing  a  pound-ball  each,  and  were  plentifully 
supplied  with  muskets  and  ammunition. 

When  Wayne  quieted  the  Indians,  the  stream  of  emigra- 
tion turned  northward,  and  the  territory  northwest  of  the 
river  filled  rapidly.  At  the  time  the  first  census  was  taken 
there  could  not  be  found  from  the  Ohio  to  the  Lakes,  from 
Pennsylvania  to  the  Mississippi,  but  four  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty  human  beings.  The  second  census  gave  to 
Ohio  Territory  alone  a  population  of  forty-five  thousand 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five.  The  numbers  in  Kentucky 
in  the  same  period  had  swollen  from  seventy-three  thou- 
sand six  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  fifty.    This  was  nine  thousand  greater  than  in 
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the  State  of  New  Jersey.  The  figures  of  the  ceosos  are  ex- 
presaiTe  of  the  enormous  exodus  from  New  England.*  The 
total  increaae  of  population  in  the  live  States  of  that  section, 
iuehiding  Maine,  was  two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  thousand. 
In  the  five  Southern  States  the  gain  was  four  hundred  and  six- 
teen thousand.  Of  the  New  England  States,  four  lost  and  one 
retained  rank.  Of  the  five  Sonthem  States,  two  lost  rank,  two 
gained  rank,  and  Virginia  remained  first.  Such  was  the  emi- 
gration to  New  York  that  it  rose  from  the  fifth  to  the  tliird 
State  in  the  Union.  North  Carolina  fell  from  the  third  in 
1790  to  the  fourth  in  1800.  Thousands  of  her  people  had 
gone  over  the  monntains  to  settle  along  the  Cumberland,  tJie 
Holston,  and  the  Kentucky  border,  there  to  live  a  life  of  pov- 
erty, sacrifice,  and  independence.  The  centre  of  popnlation 
had  moved  westward  forty-one  miles-f 

•  A  comparison  of  tlio  cenaui  of  17&0  nitb  Ibttt  ot  1800  will  show  the  eaot- 
moUB  incre«ee  of  population  in  the  West  auml  clear!;.  Tbe  alow  rate  of  iacrsBw 
of  tbe  tiew  Englnnd  States  aa  compared  with  tbe  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  Yirgiida 
uid  Fennaj Wania,  is  a  good  indication  of  tbe  great  emigration  from  Nev  England. 
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Beyond  the  Blue  Bidge  everything  was  most  primitive. 
Half  the  roads  were  '^  traces/'  and  blazed.  More  than  half  the 
houses,  even  in  the  settlements,  were  log-cabins.  When  a 
stranger  came  to  such  a  place  to  stay,  the  men  built  him  a 
cabin,  and  made  the  building  an  occasion  for  sport.  The  trees 
felled,  four  comer  men  were  elected  to  notch  the  logs,  and 
whUe  they  were  busy  the  others  ran  races,  wrestled,  played 
leap-frog,  kicked  the  hat,  fought,  gouged,  gambled,  drank,  did 
everything  then  considered  an  amusement.  After  the  notch- 
ing was  finished  the  raising  took  but  a  few  hours.  Many  a 
time  the  cabin  was  built,  roofed,  the  door  and  window  cut 
out,  and  the  owner  moved  in  before  sundown.  The  chinks 
were  stopped  with  chips  and  smeared  with  mud.  The  chimney 
was  of  logs,  coated  with  mud  six  inches  thick.  The  table  and 
the  benches,  the  bedstead  and  the  door,  were  such  as  could  be 
made  with  an  axe,  an  auger,  and  a  saw.  A  rest  for  the  rifle 
and  some  pegs  for  clothes  completed  the  fittings. 

The  clothing  of  a  man  was,  in  summer,  a  wool  hat,  a  blue 
linsey  hunting-shirt  with  a  cape,  a  belt  with  a  gayly-colored 
fringe,  deer-skin  or  linsey  pantaloons,  and  moccasons  and  shoe- 
packs  of  tanned  leather.  Far  hats  were  not  common.  A 
boot  was  rarely  to  be  seen.  In  winter  a  striped  linsey  vest  and 
a  white  blanket  coat  were  added.  If  the  coat  had  buttons,  and 
it  seldom  had,  they  were  made  by  covering  slices  of  a  cork 
with  bits  of  blanket  Food  which  he  did  not  obtain  by  his 
rifle  and  his  traps  he  purchased  by  barter.  Com  was  the 
staple,  and,  no  mills  being  near,  it  was  pounded  between  two 
stones  or  rubbed  on  a  grater.  Pork  cost  him  twelve  cents  a 
pound,  and  salt  four.  Dry  fish  was  a  luxury,  and  brought 
twenty  cents  a  pound.  Sugar  was  often  as  high  as  forty. 
When  he  went  to  a  settlement  he  spent  his  time  at  the  billiard- 
table,  or  in  the  "keg  grocery"  playing  Loo  or  "Finger  in 
Danger,"  to  determine  who  should  pay  for  the  whiskey  con- 
sumed.   Rous  men  were  terrified  at  the  drunkenness,  the  vice, 

taken  as  a  plane  surface,  itself  without  weight,  but  capable  of  sustaining  weight, 
and  loaded  with  its  inhabitants,  in  number  and  position  as  they  are  found  at  the 
period  under  consideration;  each  individual  being  assumed  to  be  of  the  same 
gravity  as  every  other,  and,  consequently,  to  exert  pressure  on  the  pivotal  point 
directly  proportional  to  his  distance  therefrom/'  For  the  manner  of  findixig  the 
centre  of  population,  see  the  Population  Tohime  of  the  Tenth  Censua. 
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the  gambling,  the  brutal  fights,  the  gonging,  the  needle^e  dnels 
they  beheld  on  every  hand.  Already  the  Kentucky  boatmen 
had  become  more  dreaded  than  tlie  Indians.  "  A  Kentac  "  in 
1800  had  much  the  same  meaning  that  "  a  cowboy"  has  now. 
He  was  the  most  reckless,  fearless,  law-despiaing  of  men.  A 
common  description  of  him  was  half  horee,  half  alligator, 
tipped  with  flnapping-turtle. 

On  a  Budden  this  community,  which  the  preachers  had 
often  called  Satan's  stronghold,  underwent  a  moral  awakening 
ench  as  this  world  had  never  beheld. 

Two  young  men  began  the  great  work  in  the  sunmier  of 
1799.  They  were  brothers,  preachers,  and  on  their  way  across 
tile  pine  barrens  to  Ohio,  but  turned  aside  to  be  present  at  a 
sacramental  solemnity  on  Red  river.  The  people  were  accus- 
tomed to  gather  at  such  times  on  a  Friday,  and,  by  praying, 
singing,  and  hearing  sermons,  prepare  themselves  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  sacrament  on  Sunday.  At  the  Red  river  meet- 
ing the  brothers  were  asked  to  preacli,  and  one  did  so  with 
astonishing  fervor.  As  he  spoke,  the  people  were  deeply 
moved,  tears  ran  streaming  down  their  faces,  and  one,  a  woman  « 
far  in  the  rear  of  the  house,  broke  through  order  and  began  % 
to  shout.  For  two  hours  after  the  regular  preachers  had 
gone  the  crowd  lingered,  and  were  loath  to  depart.  While 
they  tarried,  one  of  the  brotliers  was  irresistibly  impelled  to 
speak.  He  rose  and  told  them  that  he  felt  called  to  preach; 
that  he  could  not  be  silent.  The  words  which  then  fell  from 
his  lips  roused  the  people  before  him  "  to  a  pungent  Benae  of 
sin."  Again  and  again  the  woman  shonted,  and  would  not  be 
silent.  He  started  to  go  to  her.  The  crowd  be^ed  him  to 
turn  back.  Something  within  liim  urged  him  on,  and  he  went 
through  the  house  shouting  and  exhorting  and  praising  God. 
In  a  moment  the  floor,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  was  covered 
with  the  slain."  Their  cries  for  mercy  were  terrible  to  hear. 
Some  foimd  forgiveness,  but  many  went  away  "spiritually 
wounded  "  and  suffering  unutterable  agony  of  soul.  Nothing 
could  allay  the  excitement.  Every  settlement  along  the  Green 
river  and  the  Cumberland  was  full  of  religious  fervor.  Men 
fitted  their  wagons  with  beds  and  provisions,  and  travelled 
fifty  miles  to  camp  upon  the  ground  and  hear  him  preach. 
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The  idea  was  new ;  hundredB  adopted  it,  and  camp-meetings 
began.  There  was  now  no  longer  any  excuse  to  stay  away 
from  preaching.  ITeither  distance,  nor  lack  of  houses,  nor 
scarcity  of  food,  nor  daily  occupations  prevailed.  Led  by 
curiosity,  by  excitement,  by  religious  zeal,  families  of  every 
Protestant  denomination — Baptists,  Methodists,  Presbyterians, 
Episcopalians — ^hurried  to  the  camp-ground.  Crops  were  left 
half  gathered ;  every  kind  of  work  was  left  undone ;  cabins 
were  deserted ;  in  large  settlements  there  did  not  remain  one 
soul.  The  first  regular  general  camp-meeting  was  held  at  the 
Gasper  River  Church,  in  July,  1800  ;  but  the  rage  spread,  and 
a  dozen  encampments  followed  in  quick  succession.  Camp- 
meeting  was  always  in  the  forest  near  some  httle  church,  which 
served  as  the  preachers'  lodge.  At  one  end  of  a  clearing  was 
a  rude  stage,  and  before  it  the  stumps  and  trunks  of  hewn 
trees,  on  which  the  listeners  sat  About  the  clearing  were  the 
tents  and  wagons  ranged  in  rows  like  streets.  The  praying, 
the  preaching,  the  exhorting  would  sometimes  last  for  seven 
days,  and  be  prolonged  every  day  until  darkness  had  begun 
to  give  way  to  light  Nor  were  the  ministers  the  only  exhort- 
ers.  Men  and  women,  nay,  even  children,  took  part  At 
Cane  Kidge  a  little  girl  of  seven  sat  upon  the  shoulder  of  a 
man  and  preached  to  the  multitude  till  she  sank  exhausted  on 
her  bearer's  head.  At  Indian  Creek  a  lad  of  twelve  mounted 
a  stump  and  exhorted  tiU  he  grew  weak,  whereupon  two  men 
upheld  him,  and  he  continued  till  speech  was  impossible.  A 
score  of  sinners  fell  prostrate  before  him. 

At  no  time  was  the  "falling  exercise"  so  prevalent  as  at 
night  Nothing  was  then  wanting  that  could  strike  terror 
into  minds  weak,  timid,  and  harassed.  The  red  glare  of  the 
camp-fires  reflected  from  hundreds  of  tents  and  wagons ;  the 
dense  blackness  of  the  flickering  shadows,  the  darkness  of  the 
surrounding  forest,  made  still  more  terrible  by  the  groans  and 
screams  of  the  "  spiritually  wounded,"  who  had  fled  to  it  for 
comfort ;  the  entreaty  of  the  preachers ;  the  sobs  and  shrieks  of 
the  downcast  stiU  walking  through  the  dark  valley  of  the 
Shadow  of  Death ;  the  shouts  and  songs  of  pndse  from  the 
happy  ones  who  had  crossed  the  Delectable  Mountains,  had 
gone  on  through  the  fogs  of  the  Enchanted  Ground  and 
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entered  the  land  of  Beulah,  were  too  mucli  for  those  orer  whose 
inindB  and  bodies  lively  imaginatious  held  fall  sway.  The 
heart  swelled,  the  nervee  gave  way,  the  hands  and  feet  grew 
cold  and,  motionless  and  speeehless,  they  fell  headlong  to  the 
ground.  In  a  moment  crowds  gathered  about  them  to  pray 
and  ehout.  Some  lay  still  as  death.  Some  passed  through 
frightful  twitchings  of  face  and  limb.  At  Cabin  Creek  so 
many  fell  that,  lest  the  multitude  should  tread  on  them,  they 
were  carried  to  the  meeting-house  and  laid  in  rows  on  the 
floor.     At  Cane  Eidge  the  number  was  three  thousand. 

The  recollection  of  that  famous  meeting  is  still  preserved 
in  Kentucky,  where,  not  many  years  since,  old  men  conld  be 
found  whose  mothers  had  carried  them  to  the  eamp-gronnd  aa 
infants  and  had  left  them  at  the  roots  of  trees  and  behind  logs 
while  the  preaching  and  exhorting  continued.  Cane  Ridge 
meeting-houae  stood  on  a  well-shaded,  well-watered  spot,  seven 
miles  from  the  town  of  Paris,  There  a  great  space  had  been 
cleared,  a  preachers'  stand  put  up,  and  a  huge  tent  stretched 
to  shelter  the  crowd  from  the  sun  and  rain.  But  it  did  not 
cover  the  twentieth  part  of  the  people  who  came.  Every  road 
that  led  to  the  ground  is  described  to  have  presented  for 
several  days  an  almost  unbroken  line  of  wagons,  horses,  and 
men.  One  who  saw  the  meeting  when  it  had  jnst  hegnn 
wrote  home  to  Philadelphia  tliat  wagons  covered  an  area  as 
large  as  that  between  Market  street  and  Chestnut,  Second  and 
Third.  Another,  who  counted  them,  declaretl  they  numbered 
eleven  hundred  and  forty-five.  Seven  hundred  and  fifty  lead 
tokens,  stamped  with  the  letters  A  or  E,  were  given  by  the 
Baptists  to  communicants ;  and  there  were  still  upward  of 
four  hundred  who  received  none.  Old  soldiere  who  were 
present,  and  claimed  to  know  something  of  the  art  of  esti- 
mating the  numbprs  of  great  masses  of  men,  put  down  those 
encamped  at  the  Cane  Eidge  meeting  as  twenty  thousMid 
souls.  The  excitement  surpassed  anything  that  had  been 
known.  Men  who  came  to  scoff  remained  to  preach.  All 
day  and  all  night  the  crowd  swarmed  to  and  fro  from  preacher 
to  preacher,  singing,  shouting,  laughing,  now  rushing  o£E 
to  listen  to  some  now  exliorter  who  had  climbed  upon  a 
itump,  now  gathering  aroond  some  onfortnnate  who,  in  theix 
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peoaliar  language,  was  ^^spiritoaDy  slaiiL"  Soon  men  and 
women  fell  in  Emch  ntunbers  that  it  became  impossible  for  the 
multitude  to  move  about  without  trampling  them,  and  they 
were  hurried  to  the  meeting-house.  At  no  time  was  the  floor 
less  than  half  covered.  Some  lay  quiet,  unable  to  move  or 
speak.  Some  talked,  but  could  not  move.  Some  beat  the 
floor  with  their  heels.  Some,  shrieking  in  agony,  boimded 
about,  it  is  said,  like  a  live  fish  out  of  water.  Many  lay  down 
and  rolled  over  and  over  for  hours  at  a  time.  Others  rushed 
wildly  over  the  stumps  and  benches,  and  then  plunged,  shouting 
Lost  1  Lost  1  into  the  forest. 

As  the  meetings  grew  more  and  more  frequent,  this  nervous 
excitement  assumed  new  and  more  terrible  forms.  One  was 
known  as  jerking ;  another,  as  the  barking  exercise ;  a  third,  as 
the  Holy  Laugh.  ^^  The  jerks  "  began  in  the  head  and  spread 
rapidly  to  the  feet.  The  head  would  be  thrown  from  side  to 
side  so  swif tiy  that  the  features  would  be  blotted  out  and  the 
hair  made  to  snap.  When  the  body  was  affected,  the  sufferer 
was  hurled  over  hindrances  that  came  in  his  way,  and  finally 
dashed  on  the  groimd  to  bounce  about  like  a  ball.  At  camp- 
meetings  in  the  far  South,  saplings  were  cut  off  breast-high 
and  left  "for  the  people  to  jerk  by."  One  who  visited  such  a 
camp-ground  declares  that  about  the  roots  of  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred  saplings  the  earth  was  kicked  up  "as  by  a  horse 
stamping  flies."  There  only  the  lukewarm,  the  lazy,  the  half- 
hearted, the  indolent  professor  were  afflicted.  Pious  men,  and 
scoffing  physicians  who  sought  to  get  the  jerks  that  they  might 
speculate  upon  them,  were  not  touched.  But  the  scoffer  did 
not  always  escape.  Not  a  professor  of  religion  within  the 
region  of  the  great  revival  but  had  heard  or  could  tell  of  some 
great  conversion  by  special  act  of  God.  One  disbeliever,  it  was 
reported,  while  cursing  and  swearing,  had  been  crushed  by  a 
tree  falling  on  him  at  the  Cane  Bidge  meeting.  Another  was 
said  to  have  mounted  his  horse  to  ride  away,  when  the  jerks 
seized  him,  pulled  his  feet  from  the  stirrups,  and  flung  him  on 
the  ground,  whence  he  rose  a  Christian  man.  A  lad  who 
feigned  sickness,  kept  from  church  and  lay  abed,  was  dragged 
out  and  dashed  against  the  wall  till  he  betook  himself  to  prayer. 
When  peace  was  restored  to  him,  he  passed  out  into  his  fisither'fl 
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tanjard  to  nnliair  a  hide.  Irtstaatlj  the  knife  left  his  hand, 
and  he  was  drawn  over  logs  and  hurled  against  treea  and 
fences  till  he  began  to  praj  in  serious  earnest.  A  foolish 
woman  who  went  to  see  the  jerks  was  herself  soon  rolling  in 
the  mud.  Scores  of  snch  stories  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
and  may  now  bo  read  in  the  lives  and  narratives  of  the 
preachers.  The  community  seemed  demented.  From  the 
nerves  and  muscles  the  disorder  passed  to  the  mind.  Men 
dreamed  dreams  and  saw  visionB,  nay,  fancied  themselves  dogs, 
went  down  on  all  fours,  and  barked  till  they  grew  hoarse.  It 
was  no  uncommon  sight  to  behold  numbers  of  them  gathered 
about  a  tree,  barking,  yelping,  "  treeing  the  devil."  Two 
years  later,  when  much  of  the  excitement  of  the  great  revival 
had  gone  down,  falling  and  jerking  gave  way  to  hysterica. 
During  the  most  earnest  preaching  and  exhorting,  even  sincere 
professors  of  religion  would,  on  a  sudden,  burst  into  loud 
laughter ;  others,  unable  to  resist,  would  follow,  and  soon  the 
assembled  multitude  would  join  in.  This  was  the  "  Iloly 
Laugh,"  and  became,  after  1803,  a  recognized  part  of  wor- 
ship.* 

*  FragmeDtaiy  ftceounu  of  the  Great  HeTlikl  In  Kentucky  will  be  found  la 
tUrpriBing  AccoiinU  of  the  Bevlvul  of  Religion  in  the  United  Stitea  of  Amerlck, 
m  DilTcrent  Parts  of  the  World,  uid  Among  Differeal  DenomiDstioiui  of  CbristJuiB, 
with  a  Nmnber  of  Intereeling  Oceurrencea  of  Divine  Providence,  1802.  Ooapel 
Nena,  or  A  Brief  Account  of  tie  Revival  of  Religion  in  Kentucky  ind  eererml 
other  Parts  of  the  United  States,  1802.  Hietorj  of  Counopolite,  or  the  Four 
ToIumeB  of  Lorenzo's  Journal  concentrated  in  One,  1S16.  Smith,  History  of  tha 
Combertiuid  Preabjteriana.  Qiator}'  of  Methodism  ia  tbe  Westeni  Statea.  DtfU 
HO.    Histoiy  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Kentucky.     Lyie'a  Dlai7. 
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CHAPTER  XTTT, 

FUB0HA8B  OF  THS  FAB  WEST. 

The  revival  in  the  West  was  a  source  of  much  consolation 
to  Federal  Christians.  There  was  a  deep  meaning,  they  said, 
in  such  an  outbreak  of  religious  zeal  immediately  on  the  elec- 
tion of  Thomas  Jefferson,  a  man  who  worshipped  at  no  altar 
and  acknowledged  no  creed.  To  him  it  might  be  a  matter 
of  indifference  whether  men  believed  in  one  God  or  twenty 
Oods ;  but  it  was  not  so  to  his  Maker,  who  had,  in  a  moment, 
turned  his  wisdom  into  foolishness,  and  filled  the  hearts  of  tens 
of  thousands  with  a  knowledge  of  their  sin  and  a  firm  convic- 
tion that  the  Lord  Gtod  existed. 

Federal  politicians  found  some  comfort  in  the  assurances  of 
Jefferson's  speech,  and  the  news  that  quickly  followed  it.  No 
general  proscription  of  office-holders  seemed  to  be  at  hand 
Two  membera  of  Adams's  Cabinet  Jefferson  retained.  Of  three 
he  appointed,  Levi  Lincoln,  Attorney-General,  and  Henry 
Dearborn,  Secretary  of  War,  were  citizens  of  Massachusetts. 
Of  the  five  Cabinet  officers,  three,  therefore,  were  from  Massa- 
chusetts, for  Samuel  Dexter,  the  burner  of  records  and  public 
buildings,  was  suffered  to  keep  the  Treasury.  But  two,  James 
Madison  and  Benjamin  Stoddart,  of  Maryland,  came  from  the 
South,  and  Stoddart  was  appointed  by  Adams.  While  such 
conduct  was  cheering  to  the  great  body  of  the  Federal  party, 
there  were  many  spitef  cd  agitators  to  whom  it  was  disappoint- 
ing in  the  extreme ;  for  each  man  removed  was  one  more  chance 
to  cavil  and  complain.  They  soon  had  a  chance,  however,  for 
the  report  got  out  that  Albert  Gelatin  was  to  have  the  place 
Mr.  Dexter  held.  Gallatin  was  a  citizen  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
Pennsylvania,  it  was  thought,  and  justly,  deserved  a  warm  reo- 
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•goitioo  at  JeffBrK>o*s  hud.    Since  the  fotmdation  of  the  B*  I 
pabBoui  putf  DO  State  had  been  more  devoted  to  its  cann.  I 
Yet  it  bad  raceiwd  nuthing.     Ssve  Virginia,  what  one  of  tbe  I 
eighl  that  stood  nndiiichinglj-  bj  JefEereon  during  the  hug  I 
stn^gle  tD  the  Boosv  had  ivccived  anything  i     Was  it  right  I 
that  three  CabiDet  offioaa  should  go  to  Haasachusetts,  the  hot- 
bed of  FedenUsm,  the  hune  of  tbe  Dnke  of  Bi-aintree  and  the  ' 
Junto,  the  land  of  the  lUaminati,  the  supporters  of  bigotij 
and  motMrehjr)    Would  John  Adams  have  put  three  Yir- 
^nians  in  poets  of  great  trust  t    Let  the  new  Secretary  of  the 
Treoemy  be  Albert   Gallatin,      ^o  one   else  was   more  fit. 
Kor  can  it  be  denied  diat  tbe  statement  was  true.     Thirty-six 
men  have,  siuce  the  eetabUehment  of  the  Conetitntion,  held 
that  high  and  iiupurtaut  place.    But  the  ablest  of  them  all  was 
Hamilton,  aad  Albert  Gallatin  was  next. 

To  tbe  F«deraltst£  ho  was  the  most  hateful  man  on  earth. 
To  no  ouo  else  in  the  Democratic  ranks,  they  protested,  hail 
the  well-informed  citiaens  of  America  such  reafonable  ofaja 
tion.  That  any  foreigner  should  be  put  in  office  is  both  d 
geroiis  and  degrading.  Tbe  jealcue  pride  of  Araeric 
to  rise  up  against  it  But  .Gallatin  1  He  is  a  Genevan  1 
birth ;  a  Frenchman  in  accent ;  a  Jesuit  in  morals.  He  v 
deeply  iinplioated  in  the  Whiskey  Insorrection.  He  has  < 
famed  Waahington.  He  has  stood  up  in  the  House  of  Kepre- 
sentativee  and,  in  the  jargon  of  a  foreigner,  maligned  and 
slanderi>d  our  native  citiaens,*  His  face  is  the  face,  his  man- 
ners the  manners,  his  speech  u  the  speech  of  the  French,  the 
nation  that  has  robbed  our  ships,  rejected  our  miniaters,  and, 
in  the  name  of  liberty,  perpetrated  horrors  finch  as  the  world 
has  never  seen  before. 

Tbe  time  had  passed,  the  Federalists  were  assured,  when 
it  was  proper  to  murmur  against  foreigners  in  office.  Was 
Alexaiidor  Hamilton  a  native  American  1  Or  James  M'Heiuy, 
late  Secretary  of  War  J    Or  William  Davie,  late  Commissioner 

•  The  F»A!r»l  npwgjMipera  ontcrtnincd  Ibcir  reidarl  "1th  epecimenB  of  Oftll*- 
tln'a  RiicUnh.  This  i*  ona :  "  For  ze  par  wisch  oitnke  eoo  diMtnfftir  oidoo  moi 
^nirrl;  (Ipmin  xe  pdrdooe  of  moi  oontree.  It  is  le  political  rfa  of  irisch  oi  gladly 
t«kc  K9  skolshon  U>  exprois  moL>  linicre  rcpffnlans"  Ii  is  part  of  a  speech 
dclivnn<d  in  iho  Lfgulature  of  PcnnFvWanis  relntiTB  to  his  condncl  in  the  Whi* 
kv  luumotkia  of  lit*.    Guen*  of  the  Uidt«d  StUM,  AprU  7, 180L 
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to  France?  Or  John  Barry,  high  in  command  in  the  United 
States  nayy  ?  The  dislike  to  Gallatin  comes  not  from  honest 
but  dishonest  Americans,  public  plunderers,  defaulters,  specu- 
lators in  the  public  stock,  office-seekers  without  talent,  and 
placemen  to  whom  integrity  is  unknown.  The  appointment, 
however,  was  not  made  till  the  middle  of  May. 

Long  ere  that  time  removals  had  begun,  more  foreigners 
were  given  places,  and  the  native  American  ciy  grew  louder 
and  louder.  In  letters  still  extant,  the  President  stated  briefly 
and  clearly  the  reasons  for  the  removals  he  made.  All  civil 
offices,  held  at  pleasure,  and  filled  by  Mr.  Adams  after  the  re- 
sult of  the  election  was  surely  known,  were,  Mr.  Jefferson  de- 
clared, to  be  considered  vacant.  He  should  not  even  regard 
the  holders  as  candidates.  They  should  be  utterly  overlooked, 
and,  without  any  notice,  others  named  in  their  stead.  Men 
guilty  of  official  misconduct  were  likewise  to  be  swept  away, 
as  in  truth  they  ought  to  have  been  by  Mr.  Adams.  Good 
men  were  to  be  spared ;  but  not  attorneys  and  marshals.  The 
judges,  to  a  man,  were  Federal  and  irremovable.  It  was, 
therefore,  for  the  public  good  that  the  marshals  and  attorneys 
should  be  Bepublicans.  They  were  the  doors  of  entry  into 
the  courts ;  the  shield  of  the  Bepublican  part  of  the  commur 
nity.* 

Acting  on  these  prindplee,  the  head  of  the  District  Attor- 
ney for  Pennsylvania  was  the  first  to  fall.  Two  objections, 
said  the  Federdists,  have  been  found  against  John  Kittera :  he 
is  a  native  American  and  an  honest  man*  In  his  place  we  are 
to  have  Alexander  Dallas,  late  of  Jamaica,  the  friend  and  coun- 
sellor of  the  wicked  Judge  McKean.  But  then  "we  are  all 
Bepublicans,  we  are  all  Federalists."  Kext  to  be  dismissed 
was  Samuel  Hodgdon,  Superintendent  of  Public  Stores.  He, 
too,  was  a  native  American,  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  colonel 
in  the  Eevolutionary  army,  was  the  friend  of  Washington,  and, 
in  the  terrible  autumn  of  1793,  had  distinguished  himself  as  a 
Federal  office-holder  the  yellow  fever  could  not  drive  from  his 
post. 

That  the  removal  of  Hodgdon  and  Sattera  has  become 

less  famous  than  the  removal  of  Elizur  Goodrich  is  due  to  cir- 
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*  Jeffenon  to  Giles,  March  28, 1801. 
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cumfitaneee  and  not  to  the  men.  Goodrich  was  collector  fcHf 
the  district  of  New  Haven,  had  been  appointed  after  the  result 
of  the  election  was  known,  and  fell,  therefore,  into  that  claea 
of  placemen  the  new  President  determined  to  utterly  ignore. 
Considering  the  post  as  vacant,  Jefiereon  spent  BOme  time  in 
eearching  for  a  fit  incumbent,  and  then  ordered  Samael  Bishop 
to  he  sworn  in.  The  mercbanta  were  highly  offended,  and 
eighty  of  tliem,  owning,  they  claimed,  seven  eighths  of  the 
shipping  of  the  port,  drew  up  and  signed  a  remonstrance. 
Goodrich  had  managed  the  affairs  of  the  office  with  honesty, 
ahihty,  and  dispatch.  Bishop  could  not.  He  was  fast  nearing 
his  seventy-eighth  year,  and  was  already  laboring  under  a  full 
share  of  those  infirmities  which  attend  old  age.  So  blind  was 
he  that  to  write  even  his  name  was  a  tedious  and  painful  per- 
formance. He  had  not  been  bred  an  accountant ;  had  never  in 
the  whole  course  of  his  life  acquired  the  simplest  forms  of  ac- 
counting ;  was  ignorant  of  the  Revenue  Laws ;  knew  nothing 
of  mercantile  business,  and  was  so  advanced  in  years  and  so 
feeble  in  body  and  mind  that  to  learn  either  was  impossible. 
It  was  true  he  held  the  office  of  Mayor,  but  he  held  it  by  char- 
ter, during  the  Legislature's  will.  It  was  true  he  was  Town 
Clerk  and  Judge  of  the  County  Court,  but  these  he  had  be- 
cause tlie  people  of  Connecticut  were  not  in  the  habit  of  neg- 
lecting men  who  had  once  served  them  well.  The  work  of 
the  Custom-Uouse  would  be  done  by  his  son,  and  his  son  was 
a  foe  to  commerce  and  an  enemy  to  order,  which,  being  inteP- 
preted,  meant  a  Kepublican. 

Jefferson's  reply  to  the  remonstrance  wae  a  discussion  of 
the  tenure  of  office,  and  soon  forgotten.  But  one  sentence 
will  undoubtedly  be  remembered  till  our  Republic  ceases  to 
exist.  Ko  duty  the  Executive  had  to  perform  was  so  trying, 
he  observed,  as  to  put  the  right  man  in  the  right  place, 
the  appointment  of  Samuel  Bishop  this  end  was  beheved 
have  been  reached.  Time  had  been  taken,  infonnation  soagbt,i 
and  such  obtained  that  his  fitness  could  not  be  in  doubt.  Wail 
he  not  Town  Clerk,  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  Mayor  of  Ne*' 
Haven ;  Chief  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  sol©' 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Probate  ?  Was  it  possible  that  a  man 
so  honored  in  Connecticut  was  unfit  to  be  collector  of  its  chief 
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port?  Tbat  he  was  bent  witli  the  weight  of  aeventy-seven 
years  wae  nothing.  Had  not  Franklin,  at  a  more  advanced 
age,  been  the  ornament  of  the  race?  Some  declarations  by 
himself  about  political  tolerance,  harnioay,  and  the  equal  rights 
of  the  iiiiuority  had  been  miBconstmed  into  assurances  that  the 
tenure  of  office  was  not  to  be  disturbed.  Is  this,  he  asked,  can- 
did i  During  the  late  administration  were  not  all  save  men  of 
a  particular  eect  of  politics  shut  out  from  office?  This  sect  is 
now  in  the  minority.  Does  it  still  think  the  monopoly  of 
odice  remains  in  it£  hands  ?  Does  it  violate  its  equal  rights  to 
assert  some  rights  for  the  majority  also  ?  Is  it  political  intol- 
erance to  claim  a  fair  share  in  the  management  of  public  con- 
cerns ?  Cannot  these  men  harmonize  in  society  unless  every- 
thing is  in  their  hands  i  The  will  of  the  nation  calls  for  an 
administration  in  harmony  with  the  opinions  of  those  elected. 
For  the  fulfilment  of  that  will  displacements  are  necessary ; 
and  with  whom  can  displacements  more  fittingly  begin  than 
with  placemen  appointed  in  the  last  momenta  of  a  dying  gov- 
ernment, not  for  its  own  aid,  hut  for  its  succeseore'  discomfit- 
I  UPC?  If  a  due  participation  of  office  is  a  right,  how  are  vacan- 
i  to  be  had  ?  "  Those  by  death  are  few ;  by  resignation 
le."  Removal  was  a  painfnl  duty ;  but  it  was  a  duty,  and 
B  such  he  should  perform  it.* 

i  espreseiouB  so  outspoken  been  used  by  Washington  in 
a  reply  to  one  of  the  remonstrances  against  the  treaty,  had 
John  Adams  uttered  such  political  doctrines  in  an  answer  to 
an  address  by  the  "  Associated  Youth,"  Cooper  and  Callender, 
Holt  and  Duane,  Matthew  Lyon  and  Thomas  Jefierson,  would 
have  pronounced  it  the  moat  monarchical,  the  most  Anglican 
language  they  had  ever  heard  or  read.  But  Jefferson  was  in 
power,  and  half  the  occupation  of  these  men  was  gone.  They 
were  not,  however,  wholly  idle.  The  mark  at  which  they  had 
BO  long  been  throwing  was,  indeed,  down ;  but  they  soon  be- 
gan to  make  marks  of  each  other.  John  Adams,  being  again 
a  private  citizen,  and  the  Sedition  Law  no  longer  in  force, 
Lyon  plucked  up  courage  and  vihfied  the  late  President  in  a 
letter  he  would  not,  six  months  before,  have  dared  to  write. 

0  Mm  Shipmm,  Eaq.,  ud  otbera,  Uemben  of  a  Cddw 
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One  of  the  earliest  acts  of  Execntive  clemency  was  to  pardon 
Callender  and  remit  bis  fine.  In  return  for  this  the  wretched 
pamphleteer  covered  Lia  benefactor  with  ehameful  abuse. 
Duane  soon  had  a  quarrel  with  Gallatin. 

The  business  of  opposing  Government,  however,  was  now 
left  to  the  Federalists,  and  was  well  done.  Nothing  was  to  their 
liking.  JefEerson  invited  Madison  to  spend  a  short  time  at  the 
President's  House.  Immediately  the  qneetion  was  raised,  Does 
the  President  take  lodgers  ?  Is  the  Secretary  of  State  trying  to 
"  sponge  the  United  Htates  out  of  house-rent ! "  *  In  April  it 
was  known  that  an  order  had  issued  for  tlie  destmction  of  the 
navy.  Nineteen  gallant  ships,  it  was  said,  are  to  he  stripped 
of  naval  stores  and  knocked  down  to  the  highest  bidder. 
Seven  more  are  to  be  locked  up,  like  hulks,  in  a  fresh-water 
dock,  to  feed  Virginia  worms.  The  six  frigates  will  have 
their  death-warrants  signed  when  the  nineteen  are  handsomely 
disposed  of.  In  two  years  we  shall  read  the  last  words  and 
dying  speech  of  the  American  navy.f  Plain  John  Adams, 
was  the  retort,  for  by  that  epithet  the  Republicans  now  de- 
lighted to  designate  him,  plain  John  Adams  signed  this  navy 
reduction  bill.  To  this  it  was  answered  that  he  did ;  but  that 
by  the  bill  the  President  was  merely  authorized,  not  directed, 
to  sell  the  ships. 

Bat  the  day  for  the  dying  speech  never  came.  An  unex-  ' 
pected  use  was  found  for  the  navy,  and,  in  a  few  weeks,  three 
frigates  and  a  sloop  of  war  J  were  on  their  way  to  Tripoli,  No 
portion  of  our  annals  is  more  shameful  than  the  story  of  the 
dealings  of  our  Government  with  the  horde  of  pirates  then 
known  as  the  Earbary  Powers.  In  April,  1795,  while  the  tim- 
ber for  the  six  frigates  that  were  to  punish  tlie  Dey  was  yet 

•  OolnmbiRn  CentiDCl,  May  2S,  1801. 

f  The  (ct  named  thirteen  fhips  oot  to  be  sold.  With  the  ce«t  tbe  PresideM 
WM  to  do  M  he  judged  beat.  Thoae  ratsined  were  r  Conslitutioo,  **  guns ;  United 
Sulea,  14;  Presidant,  44;  Congress,  3S;  CenstellBiimi,  88;  Choupeake,  38; 
PUlwIelphlB,  8S;  New  York,  SS;  Eseen,  S3;  Gciicnil  Greene,  S8;  Boston,  S8; 
Ad&ms,  as ;  John  Adams,  2S.  To  theae  JelTereab  added  the  Enterprise,  IS  gum, 
Tbe  leKBcla  aold  wens  nine  galle^B,  and  Oeorge  Waahington,  Ganges,  Portnuouth, 
Herrimaek,  Oonneeticut,  E4'i ;  Baltimore,  Oomtecticiit,  Delaware,  Uouteioma, 
BO'a;  llerald,  Mairland,  Norfolk,  Pmap-ico,  Rnoknej-.  Richmond,  TniinbnlL  Wan 
Ro,  IS's;  Augofta,  Eagle,  Seammel,  14'b;  and  Sxperiraent,  13  guns. 

i  President,  Essex,  PMludelphJa,  ud  EnMrprlie. 
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being  felled,  Oolonel  Humphreys  was  dispatched  to  Algieia 
He  was  commissioned  to  negotiate  a  treaty,  and  with  him  went 
one  Joseph  Donaldson,  to  be  Consul  at  Tunis  and  Tripoli 
The  two  reached  Gibraltar  in  May,  and  there  parted,  Donald- 
son to  go  to  Alicant  and  Humphreys  to  Paris.  So  arduous 
did  the  imdertaking  seem,  that,  while  the  presents  were  being 
made  ready  at  Paris,  Monroe  begged  the  French  Government 
to  lend  its  powerful  aid,  and  «xert  what  influence  it  had  with 
the  Dej  in  America's  behalf.  Barlow,  too,  was  interested, 
and  promised  to  go  once  more  to  Algiers  when  all  was  ready. 
But  nothing  was  ready  when  Humphreys  received  the  aston- 
ishing news  that  a  treaty  had  been  made. 

On  the  third  of  September,  Donaldson  presented  himself 
at  Algiers,  ended  his  mission  ten  days  later,  and  sent  off  the 
docxmient,  in  the  swiftest  sailing-vessel  he  could  find,  to  Lis- 
bon. There  was  much  need  for  haste,  as  he  had  solemnly  en- 
gaged that  the  money  promised  should  be  paid  within  four 
months.  As  a  great  favor  to  the  Gk)vemment,  the  bank  had 
been  induced  to  loan  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  six  per 
cent  certificates.  These  had  been  sent  to  the  Barings,  of  Lon- 
don, and  with  them  went  the  strict  injunction  to  sell  so  gradu- 
ally as  to  cause  no  depression  in  the  value  of  American  securi- 
ties. By  August,  1795,  all  were  disposed  of,  and  Humphreys 
duly  informed  that  the  money  awaited  his  commands.  His 
commands  were  that  six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  in 
Portuguese  gold  and  Spanish  dollars  should  be  sent  at  once, 
and  to  bring  them,  the  same  vessel  that  carried  the  treaty  to 
Lisbon  was  dispatched.  But  so  great  a  sum  in  the  kind  of 
coin  required  could  not  be  had  in  London ;  the  hour  of  pay- 
ment came  and  went,  and  the  Dey  with  difficulty  was  persuad- 
ed to  extend  the  time  to  April  eighth,  1796.  Still  no  money 
came,  and,  on  the  third,  his  final  determination  was  announced. 
Donaldson  and  Barlow  must  leave  Algiers  in  eight  days.  If 
the  tribute  was  not  paid  in  thirty,  Algerine  xebecs  should  be 
ordered  to  bring  in  American  ships.  They  besought  him  to 
have  patience  with  them,  and,  well  knowing  what  all  the  blus- 
ter meant,  tried  to  quiet  his  rage  by  the  offer  of  as  fine  a  frig- 
ate as  the  ship-builders  of  America  could  launch.  The  offer 
was  eagerly  accepted,  the  Dey  became  gracious,  Humphreyi 
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Bent  home  for  authority  to  ratify  the  promise  Donaldson 
made,  and  the  keel  of  the  frigate  Crescent  was  soon  on 
ways. 

AH  these  facts  were  secretly  given  to  the  House  in  Fehra- 
ttiy,  1797.  A  request  was  then  made  for  two  hundred  and 
fifty-five  thousand  dollars  more.*  The  estimates  Dunaldson 
had  pnt  on  the  naval  supplies  were  far  too  low.  The  powder 
and  load,  the  masts  and  spars,  the  cordage  and  cables,  the  pitch 
and  tar,  the  cannon,  the  gun-barrels,  the  headed  shot,  and  the 
planlcs  of  oak  and  pine  woidd  cost  nearly  two  and  a  half  times 
the  sum  allowed-t  The  whole  expense  of  the  treaty  would  not 
be  far  from  a  million  dollars.  | 

The  money  was  granted,  and  no  more  was  heard  of  the  Dey 
for  another  year.  Then  the  Crescent,  loaded  with  preeenta 
and  bearing  twenty-six  barrels  of  dollars,  sailed  from  the  hai^ 
bor  of  Portsmouth  for  Algiers."  And  now,  as  was  the  custom, 
the  tribute  once  more  fell  in  arrears.  For  two  years  none  was 
Bent.  Then  the  George  Washington,  Captain  Bainbridge  com- 
manding, followed  the  Crescent,  with  gifts.  It  was  on  a  Sep- 
tember morning,  1800,  that  he  entered  the  beautiful  bay  oi 
Algiers  and  beheld  the  city,  like  a  huge  amphitheatre  of  white 
stone,  on  the  steep  hillside  before  him.  Thiuking  that  his 
misdon  made  him  welcome,  he  passed  the  usual  anchorage,  ran 
in,  anchored  under  the  mole,  dehvered  the  tribute  to  the  Con- 
sul, and  was  astounded  by  a  request  to  place  his  vessel  at  the 
service  of  the  Dey,  The  Ottoman  Porto  was  sorely  vexed  at 
the  regency.  Nothing  but  timely  presents  could  appease  the 
tyrant,  and  these,  it  was  proposed,  the  George  Washington 
should  carry  out.  Bainbridge  begged  to  be  excused.  The  Dey 
insisted.  Bainbridge  told  him  that  the  property  would  not  be 
safe  under  the  American  flag ;  that  the  ship  was  a  poor  sailer; 
that  it  was  war-time ;  that  a  thousand  things  might  happen. 
The  Dey  replied,  dryly,  that  God  was  great ;  that  all  was  on 
his  head;  that  every  difficulty  must  be  overcome;  that  he 
would  send  his  own  flag  to  be  hoisted  at  the  mast-head.  The 
Consul  then  assured  him  if  the  George  Washington  hauled 
down  her  pennant,  and  raised  the  Algerine  flag  in  its  Btead, 
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she  would  by  that  act  be  out  of  commission.  He  knew  noth- 
ing about  such  things,  he  said,  and  sent  the  Consul  to  the  Oen- 
eral  of  Marine.  By  the  laws  of  Christian  nations,  that  officer 
was  reminded,  a  ship  belonged  to  the  nation  whose  flag  floated 
at  the  mainmast-head.  Algiers,  therefore,  would  surely  be 
content  if  her  flag  appeared  at  the  foretopgallantmast-head. 
But  the  General  of  Marine  flew  into  a  great  passion,  stormed, 
and  swore  the  whole  thing  was  an  evasive  pretext,^  came  on 
board  with  his  admiral  and  a  troop  of  Baizes,  climbed  to  the 
maintop,  tore  down  the  pennant,  and  raised  the  mission  flag  of 
Algiers.!  Some  old  guns  were  hurried  on  board  for  ballast, 
the  gifts  and  the  agent  taken  on,  and  Bainbridge,  with  the  flag 
of  the  Dey  flying  from  his  mainmast,  set  sail  for  Constanti- 
nople. $  But  the  frigate  was  no  sooner  out  of  reach  of  the  bat- 
teries than  the  flag  came  down. 

Trouble  meanwhile  broke  out  with  Jussuf  Caramalli,  Pasha 
of  Tripoli.  The  United  States,  he  told  the  Consul,  had  made 
liberal  presents  to  Tunis  and  Algiers.  Why  were  none  sent  to 
him  ?  Stores  and  jewels  were  for  Tunis.  Compliments  were 
for  him.  Why  had  the  Sahibtappa  at  Tunis  been  given  forty 
thousand  dollars  and  but  a  little  more  been  given  him !  Was 
he  to  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  a  Minister  of  the 
Bey  ?  ^  But  he  too  had  cruisers,  and  good  sailors  and  Raizes, 
was  as  independent  as  the  Bey  of  Tunis,  and  could  hurt  the 
commerce  of  any  nation  just  as  much. 

The  Consul  sought  to  appease  him  in  much  the  same  man- 
ner as  a  petulant  and  sulky  child.  Some  one  had  been  telling 
him  lies.  No  money  had  been  given  to  the  Sahibtappa.  Noth- 
ing the  treaty  with  Tripoli  called  for  had  been  left  undone. 
During  the  first  year  of  the  treaty,  had  he  not  received  forty 
thousand  dollars  in  cash,  and  gifts  worth  eight  thousand  more  ? 
In  the  second  year,  was  not  twelve  thousand  given  him,  and  in 
the  last  twenty-two  ?    When  his  son  was  circumdsed,  was  not 

*No.  n.  Documents  Respecting  Barbarj,  accompanying  tbe  President's 
Communication  to  Congress  of  tbe  8th  December,  1801,  pp.  27-29. 

f  Bainbridge  to  Secretary  of  tbe  Navy,  Aurora,  April  20,  1801. 

i  Letter  from  tbe  Consul,  Ricbard  O'Brien.  No.  II.  Documents  Respecting 
Barbary,  accompanying  tbe  President's  Communication  to  Congress  of  the  Stk 
December,  1801,  pp.  26-81. 

•  Ibid.,  pp.  16. 17. 
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the  preeent  of  the  American  Consnl  the  finest  he  received  1 
Had  he  not  written  to  the  President  that  he  was  content  I 
Then  he  was  content,  becaase  he  thonght  the  preeente  bore 
some  proportion  to  those  promised  Tunis.  But  bow  he  waa 
not  content,  and  would  write  again.  The  letter  assured  the 
President  that  it  was  hoped  kind  expressions  would  be  followed 
by  deeds,  and  not  by  empty  words.  That  if  flattery,  and  not 
performance,  was  meant,  each  would  act  as  he  saw  fit.*  The 
Consnl  was  infonued  that  if  money  did  not  come  in  six  months 
war  should  be  declared.  When  the  time  was  up,  the  flag-staff 
of  the  American  consulate  was  hewn  down,  an  act  which,  in 
Tripoli,  was  a  declaration  of  war.* 

Long  ere  the  news  of  this  deed  reached  Jefferson,  the  little 
squadron  in  command  of  Commodore  Dale  waa  on  the  sea. 
His  orders  bade  liim  touch  first  at  Gibraltar.  Should  the  Bar^ 
bary  Powers  be  at  peace,  he  was  to  display  his  force  at  Algiers, 
Tunis,  and  Tripoli,  make  the  tour  of  the  Mediterranean,  stop 
again  at  Tripoli,  Tunis,  and  Algiers,  and  sail  for  home  in  Oc- 
tober, Should  the  regencies  be  at  war,  he  waa  to  act  on  the 
defensive.  In  his  letter  to  the  twelve  men  who  then  acted  aa 
consuls  at  the  chief  porte  in  southern  Europe,  Madison  de- 
clared that,  come  what  might,  the  expedition  could  not  be  with- 
out its  use.  Good  would  come  to  American  consuls  and  traders 
by  showing  such  fine  ships  of  war  to  the  Barbary  States.  Ma- 
rines would  be  exercised  and  ofiBcers  instructed  in  the  Hne  of 
their  duty,  and  that,  too,  in  a  sea  where,  perhaps,  they  would 
some  day  be  wanted.  The  frigates  being  part  of  the  peace 
establishment,  the  expense  of  sending  them  abroad  would  not 
be  much  larger  than  the  cost  of  keeping  tbem  at  home.f 

Here,  exclaimed  the  Federal  press,  is  Democratic  economy  I 
The  marine  corps  is  reduced  to  four  hundred.  Every  week 
Bome  gallant  naval  ship  is  sold  at  auction  for  half  its  cost.  And 
why?  Because  the  Jacobin  Government  cannot  afford  to 
spend  money.  What  would  have  been  said  had  John  Adams 
sent  a  fleet  across  the  ocean  for  the  amusement  of  its  officers 

*  Ko.  n.  Documents  Raspectiog  Barbary,  KcoampinviDg  the  Prealdenl'a  Oom- 
municatiaoa  lo  CoDgresB  of  (be  6th  December,  ISO),  p.  SC.  "  Al  a,  qu&rter  put 
t«D  they  offeoWd  the  graoil  MhieTemeni,  and  our  flag-Btaff  was  chopped  down  ail 
fset  from  the  ground,  aad  left  reclining  on  the  ten«c«."     Uif  14,  ISOI. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  10. 
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and  its  crews  ?  But  the  Man  of  the  People  has  done  it|  so  it 
must  be  right*  And  the  ontlay  on  the  French  corvette  Beis 
oeau^  that)  too,  mnst  be  quite  economical  and  proper.  Eyerj- 
body  knows  that  the  new  treaty  with  France  only  contemplated 
<he  return  of  pubKc  amed  yeseelB  in  the  Bame  condition  as  they 
were  when  taken.  Suppose  one  of  these  Gullic  monsters,  after 
striking,  lost  her  mdder,  or  her  topmasts,  or  had  her  sails  torn 
out  in  a  gale.  Wonld  the  United  States  be  expected  to  replace 
them  ?  If  we  are  to  pay  for  the  sound  drubbing  Captain  Little 
gave  the  Berceau,  ought  not  France  to  paint  over  the  scratches 
Ijie  Berceau  made  on  the  Boston's  hull  ?  Does  not  the  Oonsti- 
tution  say  no  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury  except 
to  meet  some  expenditure  authorized  by  law  ?  Twenly  thou- 
sand dollars  have  been  laid,  out  on  the  corvette.  Has  this  been 
authorized  by  any  law  ?  Is  the  Mammoth  of  Democracy  a  law 
unto  himself? 

Even  the  friends  of  the  President  could  not  help  wishing 
the  frigates  were  better  employed.  We  are,  said  they,  under 
the  disgrace  of  paying  tribute.  Were  the  purpose  of  this  ex- 
pedition to  relieve  us  of  tribute,  the  money  would  be  wisely 
expended  and  the  ships  well  employed.  But  no.  They  are, 
at  best,  to  act  as  convoys  for  American  merchantmen  in  the 
Mediterranean  sea.  Now,  what  is  the  profit  of  that  trade,  and 
what  the  cost  of  thus  protecting  it  f  If  we  cannot  be  shown 
that  the  whole  of  it  has  yielded  enough  to  build,  equip,  and 
maintain  three  frigates,  would  it  not  be  sounder  economy  to  use 
them  in  some  other  way  ?  The  real  American  capital  so  in- 
vested is  not  five  million  dollars.  Fifty  per  cent  profit,  there- 
fore, would  not  meet  the  cost  of  the  naval  equipment,  and  this 
does  not  leave  a  cent  for  tribute,  nor  a  pang  for  shame.  Bank- 
men  and  stockholders  cry  out :  ^^  What  I  destroy  our  Mediter- 
ranean trade  I "  They  object,  do  they,  to  surrender  a  commerce 
worth  five  millions  I  Did  they  not  give  up  a  trade  of  fifty 
millions  for  two  years  because  the  owners  of  their  best  markets 
and  their  earliest  friends  wished  to  borrow  a  few  dollars !  Did 
they  not  bmld  a  navy  and  bluster  in  the  face  of  the  world  be- 
cause three  swindlers  sought  to  bribe  them  ?  Great  Britain  is 
at  the  bottom  of  this  trouble  with  Tunis  and  Algiers.    Her 

m  ■  I  ^— ^— ^— — — ^ 
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friends,  the  oM  Tories,  have  been  swept  from  power  in  America 
They  call  to  her  for  help.  She  guides  the  Porte ;  the  Porta 
roles  the  regencies  of  Barbary,  and  they,  on  a  sadden,  make 
threats  of  war. 

The  repairs  on  the  Bercean  and  the  fleet  of  Commodore  Dale 
were  still  subjects  for  tavern  disputes  when  the  Federalists 
heard  that  a  yet  more  objectionable  use  was  to  be  made  of  a 
national  sliip.  Havingsigned  the  convention  with  France,  Mr. 
Adams  invited  James  Bayard,  of  Delaware,  to  carry  the  doon- 
ment  to  France.  He  declined,  and  the  matter  was  left  for  Jef- 
ferson, who  in  turn  offered  the  mission  to  John  Dawson,  of 
Maryland,  a  man  on  whom  his  townsmen  had  fastened  the  epi- 
thet "  Beau."  Beau  Dawson  departed  in  the  frigate  Baltimore, 
bearing  with  him,  besides  the  state  papers,  a  letter  from  Jeffer^ 
son  to  Thomas  Paine.  But  of  this  the  public  knew  nothing  till 
a  story  came  back  from  France,  through  the  London  Sim,  that 
the  meaaenger  had  reached  Paris ;  that  almost  his  first  act  was 
to  wait  on  Paine  with  the  letter  of  the  President  in  his  hand  ; 
that  the  letter  was  full  of  afifectionate  language,  and  contained 
a  warm  invitation  to  return  to  America  in  the  Government  eliip 

Repnblicans  at  first  discredited  the  story,  and  pronounced  it 
a  silly  hbel  on  the  President.  Silly  because,  had  he  done  so, 
no  man  with  a  spark  of  gratitude  in  his  bosom  would  begrudge 
the  author  of  "  The  Crieia  "  a  safe  trip  in  the  Baltimore.  But  the 
Federalists  insisted  that  the  invitation  had  been  sent,  and  that 
sending  such  an  invitation  to  such  a  man  was  degrading  to  the 
American  people.  If  Mr.  JefEerson,  as  a  private  citizen,  chose 
to  correspond  with  the  old  deist,  the  foul-mouthed  maligner  of 
Washington  ;  nay,  if  he  saw  fitto  pay  the  passage  of  the  wretch 
in  a  packet,  the  aflah*  was  his.  But  the  President  was  not  acting 
as  a  citizen.  He  was  acting  as  anational  officer,  for  he  made  offer 
of  a  national  ship.  The  feelings,  the  opinions,  the  religious  scru- 
ples of  the  nation  were  to  be  respected.  The  man  who  thought 
a  tumble-down  churcb  "  good  enough  for  Him  tliat  was  bom 
in  a  manger"  might  well  think  Tom  Paine  a  good  enough  car- 
go for  a  naval  ship.  A  Christian  nation,  most  happily,  thought 
otherwise,  and  the  conduct  of  the  President  was,  to  it,  monstrous. 

Why  monstimus  ?  it  was  asked.  The  crime  of  Paine  seemed 
to  be  the  writing  of  "  The  Age  of  Beaeon."    Nobody  meant  to 
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defend  the  book.  Hundreds  had  done  that.  Yet  it  had  long 
since  been  flung  away  with  other  lumber.  But  was  the  re- 
membrance of  the  wonder-working  pages  of  "  Common  Sense" 
done  away  with  ?  Had  old  soldiers,  to  whom  "  The  Crisis  "  had 
been  read  by  the  order  of  Gteneral  Washington,  forgotten  who 
penned  it  ?  It  has  become  the  fashion  and  the  shame  of  America 
to  attack  the  just  fame  of  every  man  who,  having  taken  an  early 
part  in  the  Kevolution,  has  not  deserted  its  principles  to  adopt 
the  Machiavelism  the  British  party  would  put  in  the  place  of 
the  glorious  doctrines  of  '76.  Why  was  Thomas  Paine  suf- 
fered to  languish,  unclaimed  and  unredressed,  in  the  Jacobin 
dungeon  where  Sobespierre  had  been  confined  ?  Because  this 
was  agreeable  to  British  views.  When  at  last  his  prison-doors 
were  opened  he  sought  to  return  to  that  estate  which  New  York 
had  given  him.  But  Great  Britain  thirsted  for  his  blood.  Her 
agents  lay  in  wait  for  him.  Her  ships  were  stationed  to  cut 
him  off.  In  1795,  in  1797,  and  again  in  1799,  he  attempted  to 
elude  them,  and  failed.  Now  that  delusion  has  fled  the  land, 
Mr.  Jefferson  could  not,  in  decency,  do  less  than  write  affec- 
tionately to  the  man  who  had  served  America  so  well.  It  was 
talent  such  as  Paine's  that  had  enabled  the  United  States  to  be 
a  nation  and  have  ships. 

Oh,  the  impudence  of  man  I  exclaimed  ihe  Federalists. 
Truly  it  was  the  fashion  to  malign  the  great  characters  of  the 
Bevolution.  But  who  brought  the  fashion  in  and  followed  it  ? 
Washington  was  commonly  believed  to  have  had  an  original 
share  in  accomplishing  the  independence  of  America.  And 
who,  pray,  attempted  to  ruin  him!  Where  could  there  be 
found  such  another  mass  of  vile  slander,  unjust  charges,  cause- 
less abuse,  and  lying  statements  on  the  deliverer  of  America  as 
in  the  columns  of  the  Aurora,  once  misconducted  by  Bennie 
Bache,  and  now  misconducted  by  Willie  Duane  f  Nay,  had  the 
Arch  Deist,  soon  to  come  home  in  a  Government  diip,  done 
nothing  in  the  maligning  way?  Forget  "Common  Sense"! 
No ;  nor  a  "  Letter  to  George  Washington,  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  on  Affairs  Public  and  Private.  By 
Thomas  Paine."  * 

*  Philadelphia  Gazette,  July  12,  1801.    Aurora,  July  14,  AugoBt  8,  7, 1801. 
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It  was  next  denied  that  any  inritation  liad  been  given 
Paine  had  written  to  coBgratulate  the  President  on  the  triumph 
of  Republicaniam  in  America.  The  mjeterious  letter  Beau 
Dawson  delivered  wae  simply  a  few  kind  words  in  reply.  Daw- 
son had  gone  in  person  with  the  note  oat  of  enrioaity  to  see 
Paine.*  But  the  truth  in  time  came  out.  In  the  autumn  of 
1800  the  author  of  the  "  Righta  of  Man  "  wrote  to  Jeffereon, 
expressed  a  longing  to  be  once  more  in  the  United  States,  de- 
clared he  could  not  with  safety  make  the  voyage  in  a  private 
ship,  and  asked,  if  the  Repubhcans  carried  the  election,  that 
passage  should  be  given  him  ia  a  public  vessel  Jefferson 
promised  that,  if  elected,  Paine  should  have  his  wish,  and,  hav- 
ing been  elected,  he  kept  his  word.f 

But  his  I'eply  to  Paine  caused  no  such  excitement  as  bis  re- 
ply to  the  New  Haven  Eemonstrance.  The  political  policy 
there  set  forth  was  held  to  be  impolitic,  unconstitutional,  and 
tyrannical.  Every  man,  the  argument  ran,  who  takes  office 
does  so  under  an  implied  contract  with  the  Government  tl 
the  place  shall  be  his  as  long  as  the  work  ia  done  faithfully 
well.  Trusting  to  the  faith  of  the  Government,  he  gives  np 
hie  regular  business,  quits  the  pursuits  on  which  he  was  wont 
to  depend  for  a  living,  and  devotes  his  time,  his  talents,  and 
his  best  endeavors  to  the  public  service.  Unless  be  can  feel 
sure  that  his  employment  will  be  permanent,  the  situation  of 
the  public  officer  will  be  most  painful.  No  man  of  indepen- 
dent mind  will  stoop  to  fill  a  post  whence  he  may  be  removed 
whenever  it  soits  the  caprice  or  gratifies  the  resentment  ot 
those  in  power.  The  evil  does  not  end  here.  Sweeping  men 
from  office  because  they  hold  to  a  certain  political  creed,  and 
branding  them  as  no  more  worthy  of  trust,  widens  the  breach 
between  party-lines,  and  arrays  one  half  the  community  against 
the  other.  He  must,  indeed,  be  more  than  human  who,  after 
Buch  unworthy  treatment,  finds  his  affection  for  Government 
still  unchanged.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  mortal  man  eo 
treated  will  curb  his  rage.  His  friends  will  feel  for  him.  The 
party  to  which  he  belongs  will  take  up  his  cause,  and,  when 
cases  of  oppression  have  multiplied  beyond  endurance,  a  gener- 
ous sympathy  will  spread  far  and  wide,  indignation  be  arooaed, 

*  Ouette  of  the  United  SutM,  Juij  21,  1801.        f  Auign,  Aagott  S,  1801. 
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and  the  proud  oppressor  levelled  in  the  dnst.  Take  from  ofl3oe 
the  stability  of  tennre,  and  yon  instantly  destroy  a  great  in- 
ducement to  enter  public  life. 

That  the  Executive  has  sole  power  to  remove  from  office  is 
beyond  dispute.  But  he  holds  no  such  power  of  appointment 
He  may  appoint "  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the  Senate,"  is  the 
language  of  the  Constitution.  Had  the  second  article  ended 
with  this  terse,  precise,  and  unmistakable  sentence,  no  pretence 
could  ever  have  been  set  up  that  the  President  can  alone  ap- 
point to  office  at  any  time.  But  the  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, foreseeing  that  vacancies  might  happen  when  the  Senate 
was  not  sitting,  and  that  public  good  might  demand  a  new  ap- 
pointment long  before  the  Senate  could  be  convened,  provided 
in  the  same  article  that  ^^  The  President  shall  have  power  to 
fill  up  vacancies  that  may  happen  during  the  recess  of  the 
Senate  by  granting  commissionB  which  shall  expire  at  the  end 
of  their  next  session.'' 

The  meaning  is  clear.  The  only  vacancies  the  Executive 
can  fill  are  those  which  happen  during  a  recess.  They  must 
happen.  And  how  ean  they  happen  I  By  death,  by  resigna- 
tion, by  delinquency.  But  for  the  President,  in  the  recess  of 
the  Senate,  of  his  own  will,  deliberately  to  create  vacancies,  and 
that  too  for  the  sole  purpose  of  filling  them  himself,  is  most 
surely  an  abuse  of  power ;  nay,  as  harm  to  an  individual  goes 
with  it,  the  act  is  tyranny.  Vacancies  by  death,  says  the  Man 
of  the  People,  are  few.  Four  tedious  months  pass  away,  yet 
the  Federal  placemen  will  neither  die  nor  resign.  Insolent  and 
unpardonable  wretches,  they  still  mock  his  efforts,  and  go  on 
living  and  enjoying  what  belongs  to  the  faithful  alone.  The 
destroying  angel  is  too  slow  for  presidential  vengeance.  Jef- 
ferson, gazing  round  him  in  wild  anxiety,  cries  out :  ^^  How  are 
vacancies  to  be  obtained  f "  seizes  the  exterminating  sword,  and 
sweeps  a  score  of  men  from  office.*  Is  it  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  Laws  ?  Will  not  plain  men,  unused  to 
the  subtleties  taught  in  the  schools  of  modem  philosophy,  be- 
lieve it  a  palpable  violation  of  both  ?    The  President's  whole 

reply  abounds  in  this  remarkable  logic.    Mr.  Bishop  holds  five 

.         — - — ■ ■ 

*  An  Examination  of  the  Preddent'B  Reply  to  the  New  Hayen  Remonstranoe. 
Ladus  JonioB  BratuB,  pp.  48,  49. 
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offices.  Mr,  Jefferson  countB  them  up  and  asks, "  Is  it  poaeible 
that  such  a  maTi  can  be  unfit  to  be  Collector  of  the  District  of 
New  Haven  ? "  The  Jacobins  will  find  it  a  hard  task  to  recon- 
cile with  pui-e  republicanism  the  statenaent  that  because  a  man 
has  five  offices,  therefore  he  ought  to  have  six.*  Mr.  Bishop, 
Bay  the  merchants,  is  nearly  bhnd.  Impossible,  replies  the 
Man  of  the  People.  Dr.  Franklin  lived  much  longer,  and  had 
perfect  use  of  his  eyes.  Mr.  Bishop,  say  the  mercliants,  is 
sinking  under  the  infirmities  of  old  age.  Impossible,  replies 
the  Sage ;  onr  Franklin  lived  much  longer,  and  died  the  orna- 
ment of  human  natnre.f  Such  reafioning  would  go  far  to 
prove  that,  Dr.  Franklin  having  discovered  electricity,  old 
Bishop  ought  to  be  converted  into  a  lightning-rod,  J  Such 
contemptible  sophistry  shows  the  miserable  shifts  a  man  will 
make  who  acts  from  motives  he  is  ashamed  to  avow.  The 
truth  is  simply  this :  The  place  is  intended  for  that  seditjons, 
that  unprincipled  demagogue,  Abraham  Bishop.  Too  infa- 
mous for  direct  notice,  he  is  to  have  the  office  onder  his 
father's  name. 

Had  any  other  Kepublican  been  made  Collector,  the  New 
Haven  merchants  would  undoubtedly  have  muttered  and  grum- 
bled ;  but  would  scarcely  have  carried  their  grievance  to  what 
they  now  called  the  foot  of  the  presidential  throne.  But  to 
see  Abraham  Bishop  presiding  in  their  Custom-Honse,  and 
giving  decisions  they  must  obey,  was  exasperating.  They 
hated  him  above  all  Republicans,  and  described  him,  not  un- 
justly, as  a  demagogue  of  the  worst  type.  Of  his  many  ora- 
tions  two  are  deserving  of  notice. 

The  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society,  of  Yale  College,  invited  him 
in  1800  to  deliver  an  oration  on  the  evening  preceding  Com- 
mencement-day, which,  at  that  time,  was  in  September,  The 
society,  he  said,  knew  very  well  that  he  could  not  write  about 
broken  glass,  dead  insects,  nor  fossils.  Concerning  Greece  and 
Home  he  knew  and  he  cared  nothing,  and  was  quite  satisfied  as 
to  the  dtBtancee  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  fitness  of  all 

*  Ad  Eiamtnitlon,  etc.,  pp.  6,  T. 

t  The  words  of  the  Fre»idcnt  were:  "Itii  objected,  indeed,  in  the  rtmoa- 
■trance,  that  he  U  scTentj'^eveD  jears  of  »ge ;  but,  it  a  much  more  advanced  age, 
•ar  fVanklio  ma  tlie  orDMsent  of  homan  natnn."  f  Ibid.,  p.  t. 
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created  things  to  their  uses,  without  being  particular  as  to  the 
wherefores  and  the  whys.  He  therefore  determined  to  speak 
on  a  subject  that  was  peculiarly  his  own ;  prepared  an  oration 
on  the  Extent  and  Power  of  Political  Delusions,  gave  a  copy 
to  the  Secretary,  asked  to  have  it  shown  to  the  members,  so 
that,  should  they  dislike  it,  another  orator  might  be  chosen* 
Nothing  was  heard  from  the  society  till  a  few  hours  before  the 
meeting,  when  a  handbill  was  brought  to  him,  giving  reasons 
why  he  should  not  speak.  The  society  was  literary,  not  politi- 
cal, and  such  an  address  as  Mr.  Bishop  was  to  make  was  highly 
improper  to  the  occasion.*  It  was  delivered,  however,  and 
the  next  morning  the  Federalists  were  enraged  to  see  it  print- 
ed, annotated,  and  for  sale  at  the  Bepublican  book-store  at 
New  Haven.  To  expect  a  dignified  oration,  and  hear  instead 
a  campaign  speech,  was  bad  enough.  But  to  see  the  speech, 
in  the  form  of  an  electioneering  pamphlet,  spread  far  and  wide 
over  the  State  on  the  eve  of  a  great  political  contest,  was  more 
than  the  Federalists  could  endure.  The  newspapers  of  the 
place  at  once  attacked  and  abused  him,t  and  two  elaborate  re- 
plies were  prepared.  Noah  Webster  wrote  one  and  called  it 
"A  Rod  for  the  Fool's  Back."  Connecticutensis  wrote  the 
other:  "Three  Letters  to  Abraham  Bishop." 

All  this  added  to  his  local  fame,  and,  when  the  Bepublio- 
ans  of  Wallingford  determined  to  hold  a  thanksgiving  for  the 
election  of  JefiEerson,  Bishop  was  asked  to  speak.  The  burden 
of  the  harangue  was  expressed  in  one  short  sentence,  which, 
when  in  print,  appeared  on  the  title-page :  Our  Statesmen  to 
the  Constitution ;  our  Clergy  to  the  Bible.  He  denounced  Con- 
necticut and  the  steady  habits  for  which  it  was  renowned,  ran- 
sacked the  Old  Testament,  the  history  of  England,  the  French 
Sevolution,  and  went  over  the  same  ground  as  in  his  first 
speech.  A  lawyer  without  practice,  a  man  without  a  religion, 
and  a  firm  supporter  of  the  Bepublican  cause,  he  complained 
at  length  of  three  great  evils :  One  was  the  union  of  Church 


*  Oration  deliTered  in  WaUingford,  on  the  eloTenth  of  March,  1801,  before  the 
Republicans  of  the  State  of  Connecticot,  at  the  General  Thanksgiving,  for  the 
election  of  Thomas  Jefferson  to  the  Presidency,  and  of  Aaron  Burr  to  the  Yioe- 
Presidency,  of  the  United  States  of  America,  1801.    See  Appendix  to  the  Oration. 

f  n>id.    Also,  Commercial  Adyertiser. 
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and  State,  and  the  Bending  of  so  many  lawyers  to  Congreas ; 
another,  the  parsons  who  prayed  and  preached,  and  circulated 
pamphlets  hostile  to  Kepublicanism ;  the  third,  the  men  who 
said :  *'  I  believe  in  Greorge  Third,  King  of  Great  Britain,  and 
in  the  Prince  of  Wales,  his  eldest  son,  and  in  William  Pitt, 
and  Henry  Dundas,  and  the  House  of  Lords.  I  believe  in  the 
funding  system,  and  in  Kutledge,  and  Bayard,  and  Hamilton, 
and  Dayton,  and  in  the  Federal  capital,  the  new  judiciary  bill, 
and  the  officers  appointed  under  it,  I  believe  that  McKean 
and  Dallas,  Cose  and  Duane,  deserve  death,  and  that  all  the 
States  south  of  Byram  river  will  be  sunk  or  burnt  up,  and  that 
New  England,  with  aU  its  piety  and  honesty  and  knowledge, 
will  be  preserved  during  ages,  and  will  finally  govern  the  world." 
But  nothing  which  he  said  was  thought  so  irreverent  as  a  par^ 
allel  he  drew  between  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Jesus  OhriBt. 
Wlicn,  therefore,  the  merchants,  in  the  remonstrance,  declared 
Abraham  Bishop  to  be  destitute  of  public  confidence,  opposed 
to  order,  and  odious  to  his  townsmen,  they  undoubtedly  stated 
precisely  the  facte. 

To  the  pamphlet  of  Lucius  Junius  Brutus  a  reply  waa  now 
made  hy  Leonidas.  The  right  of  the  President  to  remove  from 
office  during  a  recess  of  the  Senate  was  clear.  The  first  Con- 
gress had  so  decided.  The  language  of  the  Constitution  bo 
expresses  it.  The  words  "  he  shall  nominate  "  meant  not  the 
mere  naming,  but  the  naming  and  actual  placing  of  a  man  in 
office.  Any  other  construction  must  seriously  hinder  the  work- 
ings of  Government.  To  call  the  Senate  together  every  time 
a  collector  or  a  supervisor,  a  naval  officer  or  a  marshal,  di«d, 
would  entail  a  cost  to  the  United  States  many  times  greater 
than  the  salary  of  the  post  to  be  filled.  To  leave  it  vacant  till 
Congress  met  would  produce  all  the  evils  of  high  offices  with- 
out incumbents,  and  im[»rtant  duties  not  performed.  Neither 
of  these  things  was  contemplated  by  the  Constitution.  Bru- 
tus maintains  that  the  phrase,  "shall  have  power  to  fill  up 
vacancies  that  may  happen,"  means  that  the  President,  even 
for  cause,  cannot  create  them.  Has  this  been  the  practice  I 
Did  not  Washington  recall  Gouvemeur  Morris?  France  com- 
plained that  he  was  fomenting  a  counter-revolution,  that  he 
waa  a  British  spy,  and  that  he  gave  American  passports  to 
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Englifih  incendiaries.  He  waa  removed  in  a  reoesa  of  the  Sen« 
ate ;  and  for  what }  Inability  i  No,  for  perfidy.  The  Presi" 
dent  can,  without  assigning  a  single  reason  to  any  living  man, 
dismiss  from  ofiice  for  whatever  he  believes  good  canse.^ 

Each  of  these  constructions  was  new  to  the  party  that  used 
it,  and  neither  seemed  disposed  to  make  any  allusion  to  the 
case  of  James  Monroe.  When  that  Minister  demanded  the 
reasons  for  his  recall,  they  were  refused.  Then  the  Bepublir 
cans  insisted  that  the  President  could  not  remove  without 
cause,  and  was  in  duty  bound  to  give  his  reasons  for  the  act 
The  Federalists  insisted  he  was  not.  In  1797  the  Bepublicans 
f  otmd  a  dozen  constitutional  reasons  why  Washington,  a  Fed- 
eralist, ought  to  keep  Monroe,  a  Kepublican,  in  France.  But 
in  1801  they  were  in  power,  and  bore  all  the  responsibility 
which  the  exercise  of  power  entails,  and  could  give  a  dozen 
other  reasons  why  Jefferson,  a  Bepublican,  should  keep  no 
Federalists  in  place.  They  were  driven  of  necessity  to  be- 
come the  loose  construction  party.  The  Federalists,  being 
in  opposition,  were  forced  to  become  strict  constructionists. 

The  strictest  constructionist  of  all,  however,  was  the  Presi- 
dent. Change  of  place  had,  in  him  at  least,  wrought  no  change 
of  view.  Many  times  during  the  years  he  dwelt  in  the  White 
House  was  he  called  on  to  interpret  the  Constitution.  Earely 
did  he  fail  to  construe  the  language  with  a  literalness  which, 
even  to  his  own  followers,  seemed  extreme.  The  first  of  these 
instances  occurred  when  the  Mediterranean  fleet  was  about  to 
sail.  Power  to  declare  war  was,  he  believed,  vested  in  Con- 
gress alone.  Without  such  a  declaration  a  state  of  war  could 
not  exist.  The  Pasha  of  Tripoli  might  hew  down  the  flag- 
staff of  the  American  Consul,  command  his  Baizes  to  bring  in 
American  ships,  and  make  slaves  of  every  American  sailor 
that  fell  into  his  hands ;  but,  till  Congress  willed  otherwise, 
the  United  States  was  at  peace.  To  order  a  Tripolitan  town 
to  be  bombarded,  or  a  xebec  captured,  or  a  single  prisoner  of 

*  A  Reply  to  Ludus  JoninB  BnttuB's  Examiaatioii  of  the  Prendent's  Answer 
to  the  New  Haven  Remonstrance ;  with  an  Appendix  containing  the  Number  d 
Collectors,  Naval  Officers,  Surveyors,  Supervisors,  District  Attorneys,  and  Manhali 
In  the  United  States,  showing  how  many  Incumbents  are  RepuUicanB  and  bow 
many  are  Federalists.    By  Leoaidas.    New  York,  1801. 
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war  made,  was  far  beyond  any  power  the  President  poE 

The  most  he  could  do  wae  to  provide  for  a  spirited  defence. 

Tliifl,  and  no  more,  Commodore  Dale  was  bidden  to  do, 

In  July  the  frigates  reached  Gibraltar,  and  then  parted 
company.  One  cruised  in  the  etraits.  Another  sailed  along 
the  north  shore  o£  the  eea  to  collect  and  give  convoy  to  Ameri- 
can Bhipping.  A  third,  with  the  Enterprise,  ran  for  Tuiub 
and  Algiers.  A  month  later,  when  ofE  Malta,  the  Enterprise 
fell  in  with  a  Tripolitan  polacre  and  fought  it  for  three  houra. 
Thrice  during  the  combat  the  Turk  struck,  and  twice  r*- 
hoisted  his  colors,  and  twice  re-opened  his  fire.  But,  when 
the  ensign  came  down  the  third  time,  the  Raiz  appeared  in 
the  waist  of  his  ship  and,  bowing  and  bending  low,  tossed  hia 
flag  into  the  sea.*  To  bring  in  the  wreck  would  have  been 
an  act  of  war.  But  to  cut  down  the  masts,  fling  gmis  and 
ammunition  overboard,  strip  the  vessel,  in  short,  of  every— i 
thing  save  one  old  sail  or  a  single  spar,  and  leave  the  crew  t 
make  port  aa  best  they  could,  was  a  defensive  act,  and  no  vio>'V 
lation  of  the  orders  the  President  had  a  right  to  give.  These  ' 
things  were  accordingly  done ;  but  it  would  have  been  better 
for  the  Turk  had  his  ship  gone  down  with  all  on  board.  Nei- 
ther the  good  fight  he  made,  nor  the  womids  be  bore,  could 
tnm  away  the  wrath  of  the  Pasha.  The  unhappy  man  wbb 
first  carried  on  a  jackass  through  the  eti-eets  of  Tripoli,  and 
then  given  fifty  bastinadoes  on  the  soles  of  his  feet.  Nor  did 
CarameUi  think  more  highly  of  his  trooja  than  his  corsdre. 
Commodore  Dale,  having  brought  to  a  Greek  ship,  and  taken 
from  her  deck  an  officer,  twenty  soldiers,  fourteen  merchants, 
five  women,  and  a  child,  all  subjects  of  the  Paslia,  offered  to 
exchange  them  for  any  Americans  he  might  have,  But  he 
sent  back  word  that  he  would  not  give  up  one  American  for  all 
the  soldiers.  As  for  the  merchants,  he  eared  very  little  about 
any  of  them. 

In  his  message  to  Congress,  Jefferson  was  at  some  pains 
to  exjilain  why  the  commander  of  the  Enterprise  was  not  suf- 
fered  to  make  a  prize  of  bis  foeman's  ship.  Without  leave  of 
Congress,  no  President  was,  by  the  Constitution,  authorized  to 
go  beyond  the  line  of  defence,  and  defence  meaut,  to  his  mind|  ' 

•  See  a  letter  in  Ihe  Aurora,  November  IB,  180L 
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burning,  sinking,  destroying,  but  not  capturing  the  enemy's 
vessels.  With  the  document  of  which  this  piece  of  constitu- 
tional construction  formed  a  part,  Jefferson  began  a  wise  re- 
form. In  a  brief  note  to  the  Speaker  he  announced  that  he 
would  not  attend  the  House  to  make  the  usual  speech,  but  had 
communicated  his  thoughts  in  a  written  message.  This,  in 
future,  should  be  his  custom;  it  would  save  time,  it  would 
serve  the  convenience  of  Congress,  and  relieve  both  Houses 
from  the  embarrassment  of  making  replies.  Thus  was  swept 
away  an  idle  custom  which  had  cost  the  Government  thousands 
of  dollars,  and  to  abolish  which  Matthew  Lyon  had  twice 
braved  the  jeers  of  the  House  and  the  abuse  of  the  Federal 
press.  Those  men  who  sneered  at  Lyon  now  in  turn  sneered 
at  Jefferson.  The  Mammoth  of  Democracy  had  given  a 
strange  illustration  of  his  republican  principles.  For  years 
his  friends  had  been  open-moutiied  against  the  seclusion,  the 
carriage-riding,  the  aristocratic  taste  of  Washington ;  and  had 
been  deeply  hurt  because  he  was  not  to  be  seen  sauntering 
along  the  streets,  loitering  in  taverns,  and  accessible  at  home 
to  every  filthy  sans-culotte  who  chose  to  rap  at  his  door.  They 
had  supposed  the  new  President  would  correct  aU  this,  and 
give  his  countrymen  a  lesson  in  republican  behavior.  But 
contrast  the  behavior  of  Jefferson  with  the  behavior  of  Wash- 
ington I  When  a  session  of  Congress  was  about  to  begin,  it 
was  the  custom  of  the  great  soldier  to  meet  the  two  Houses  in 
the  Senate-chamber,  disclose  his  sentiments  on  public  af^drs  in 
a  simple  speech,  and  receive  in  return  respectful  assurances 
that  his  words  and  suggestions  would  be  well  considered.  What 
could  be  simpler,  more  truly  republican  ?  But  Jefferson  has 
reversed  this ;  stays  in  his  palace  like  an  Eastern  prince,  hides 
himself  from  the  popular  gaze,  bids  his  secretary  carry  a  note 
to  Congress,  whom  he  addresses  in  the  French  style  of  "  Fel- 
low-Citizens." Might  he  not  at  least  have  said :  "  Gentieraen 
and  Fellow-Citizens"!  Then  all  the  members  would  have 
been  included,  for  there  were  still  some  Federalists  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  House. 

The  message  was  a  long  one ;  touched  on  the  relations  with 
the  Indians,  the  Barbary  war,  the  results  of  the  census,  and 
reconmiended  the  abolition  of  all  taxes  on  liquors,  stamps^ 
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HcecBQB,  anctionB,  carriages,  refined  eagar,  and  the  postage  on 
aewBpapers.  Such  a  reduction  of  income  mnst  necesearily  be 
accompanied  by  a  reduction  of  outlay,  and  for  this  a  fair  field 
was  offered  by  the  civil  list,  the  army,  and  the  navy.  The 
judiciary  eyetem  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  and  the  naturaliza- 
tion laws  should  be  revised.  Life  was  short,  and  to  deny  citi- 
zenebip  to  aliens  nnder  a  residence  of  fourteen  years  was  to 
deny  it,  to  a  greater  part  of  them,  forever.  Was  it  right  for 
America  to  refuse  to  unhappy  fugitives  from  distress  tliat  hoa- 
pitality  which  the  very  savages  gave  our  forefathers  J 

These  gracious  words  brought  comfort  to  hundreds  of  aliens 
in  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania,  who,  on  Chriatmaa-day,  went 
joyfully  to  their  township-meetings  and  tliere  chose  delegates 
to  a  county  convention  called  for  the  purpose  of  framing  a 
petition  for  the  repeal  of  what,  in  the  language  of  tlie  people, 
was  described  as  the  fourteen-year,  fourteen-doUar  naturaliza- 
tion law. 

The  convention  met  on  the  tirst  of  January,  1802,  and, 
while  it  deliberated  at  West  Chester,  the  President  received 
at  Washington  a  delegation  of  a  most  singnlar  kind.  They 
came  from  the  town  of  Cheshire,  in  Massachnsette,  brining 
with  them,  on  a  wagon  drawn  by  six  stout  horses,  a  mammoth 
cheese.  With  the  committee  went  an  address  inscribed  "  The 
greatest  cheese  in  America — for  tlie  greatest  man  in  Ameri- 
ca." *  After  enumerating  the  terrors  of  federalism  and  the 
blessings  sure  to  flow  from  the  election  of  "  The  Man  of  the 
People,"  the  cheese-makers  informed  the  President  that  their 
work  was  sent  as  a  pepper-corn  of  their  love  for  the  man  a! 
their  choice,  and  as  a  sacrifice  to  true  republicanism.  It  was 
not  the  last  stone  of  the  Bastile ;  it  was  not  an  object  of  great 
worth ;  but  it  was  a  free-will  ofEering ;  an  offering  not  made 
by  his  Lordship  for  the  use  of  liia  sacred  Majesty,  but  by  the  per- 
sonal labor  of  free-bom  farmers,  without  one  slave  to  assist, 
for  the  chosen  President  of  a  free  peopla     For  several  years 

•  At  the  btad  of  the  coniniiiiee  was  the  Rev.  Mr,  Lelmid.  By  Mr.  Jeffereon'i 
Financinl  Diary,  published  in  Harper's  Masaiine  for  March,  1S85,  it  ipjiears  thmt 
the  Precideot  "Ga"*  Kev.  Mr.  Lpland,  horor  of  the  cheese  of  l,2as  lbs.,  300  D." 
Thia  WBR  at  tb(^  rate  of  Fiiteon  ceota  per  pound,  wblcb,  by  the  "Prioet  Curreat," 
wu  fire  coDtB  a  pound  more  than  cboeu  wat  irnrtbu  'Wtwt  use  wm  to  bl  madf 
of  the  mfimj  ia  ngt  known. 
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their  fears  had  been  that  the  administratioii  of  government 
bordered  on  monarchy.  Bat  now  their  joy  was  great,  for  they 
were  sure  the  Government  would  be  turned  back  to  its  virgin 
purity.  The  task  was  arduous,  the  task  was  great ;  but  God 
in  his  wisdom  had  raised  up  a  JefiEerson  to  defend  republi- 
canism and  baffle  the  arts  of  aristocrats.  These  solemn  truths 
stated,  the  address  closed  with  a  pun.  The  free-bom  farmers 
had  at  first  intended  to  stamp  some  ^^  significant  inscription '' 
on  their  cheese.  But  they  had  suffered  such  inconvenience  from 
John  Adams's  stamps  on  paper  that  they  sent  it  in  a  plain  re- 
publican form. 

A  copy  of  this  document  was  quietly  handed  to  Mr.  JefiEeiv 
son  some  hours  before  the  presentation,  that  he  might  prepare 
and  write  out  a  reply.  This  done,  the  committee  were  adbiit* 
ted  to  the  '^  Executive  Mansion,"  read  and  presented  their  ad< 
dress,  heard  and  received  Mr.  Jefferson's  answer,  and  departed 
for  Cheshire,  assuring  the  people,  through  the  press,  that  they 
were  much  pleased  with  the  republican  simplicity  of  the  whole 
affair.  Accepting  the  cheese,  the  President  said :  **  I  receive 
with  peculiar  pleasure  the  testimony  of  good-will  with  which 
your  fellow-citizens  have  been  pleased  to  charge  you  for  me ; 
it  represents  an  extraordinary  proof  of  the  skill  with  which 
those  domestic  arts,  which  contribute  so  much  to  our  daUy 
comforts,  are  practiced  by  them,  and  particularly  by  that  part 
of  them  most  interesting  to  the  affections,  the  care,  and  the 
happiness  of  men."  *  A  year  later  a  sprightly  damsel,  on  her 
way  to  Yirginia,  dined  at  the  White  House,  and  was  shown 
the  great  cheese  as  one  of  the  sights  of  Washington.  Mm. 
Madison,  who  exhibited  it,  ^^  seemed  quite  at  home ;  in  fact, 
appeared  to  be  mistress" ;  took  her  "from  room  to  room,  not 
excepting  the  chamber  of  Mr.  Jefferson  and  his  secretary," 
where,  "  in  her  usual  sprightly  and  droll  manner,  she  opened 
the  President's  wardrobe  and  showed  his  odd  but  useful  con- 
trivance for  hanging  up  jackets  and  breeches  on  a  machine  like 
a  turnstile." 

Both  the  cheese  and  the  President  at  once  became  the  sub- 
ject of  Federal  wit.    Jefferson,  in  his  inaugural  speech,  used 

*  The  address  and  the  Pi*e8idenf  8  reply  are  given  in  foU  in  Uie  Qaiette  of  tht 
United  States,  January  20,  1802. 
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the  words  "  taking  bread  from  the  month  of  labor."  He 
now  adviaed  to  fill  it  with  cheese.  He  was  plainly  t«ld  that,  if 
he  had  not  time  to  do  honor  to  the  representatives  of  the  people 
by  meeting  them  in  their  chamber  and  delivering  a  speech, 
he  certainly  had  none  to  waste  in  the  mmnmery  of  formally 
accepting  a  useless  cheese,  listening  to  a.  silly  addresB  from  a 
parcel  o£  silly  honsewives,  and  making  a  grave  reply.  He  was 
asked  how  it  happened  that,  while  his  reply  re-echoed  most  of 
the  expressions  of  the  address,  he  had  nothing  to  say  to  the 
proud  boast  of  the  free-bom  farmers  that,  in  making  their 
gift,  not  a  single  slave  took  part.  The  carpers  were  assured 
that  snch  questions  were  mean,  scurrilons,  and  beneath  notice ; 
that  nothing  suited  them ;  that  censure  lost  its  bittemesa,  and 
raillery  became  weak  when  applied  alike  to  an  inanguration 
speech,  to  appointments  to  office,  to  the  sale  of  a  war-ship, 
the  reception  of  a  cheese,  to  a  message  to  Congress,  and 
execntion  of  a  treaty  with  France. 

The  convention  was  a  lit  subject  of  censure,  and  has  been 
for  eighty-four  years.  \VTicn  the  paper,  as  amended  by  the 
Senate,  came  back  to  Napoleon,  he,  too,  began  to  amend,  and 
added  the  few  words  *  which  for  two  generations  have  beeD 
BO  fruitful  of  injustice.  By  them  the  Go\-emment  of  the 
United  States  agreed  to  barter  the  claims  of  American  citizenB 
on  France  for  spoliation  committed  before  1800  for  like  clainu 
of  Frenchmen  on  the  United  States.  Having  thus  cut  off  her 
despoiled  and  ruined  citizens  from  any  possibility  of  recom- 
pense by  France,  she  persistently  refused  to  compensate  them 
herself.  Having  released  herself  of  the  just  demands  of 
France,  slie  dishonestly  deehned  to  recognize  those  very  claims 
by  wliich  she  obtiiinod  release.  The  claimants,  however,  lost 
no  time  in  pressing  them,  and,  on  the  fourth  of  January,  held 
a  meeting  at  the  City  Tavern,  at  Philadelphia,  and  chose  a 
committee  to  prepare  a  memorial  to  Congress. 

On  the  same  day,  in  the  Senate,  the  Kepublicans  opened 
their  attack  on  the  work  of  the  last  adminisl,ration.      The 

*  On  February  13,  1801,  the  Senate  pipuDgeil  (he  second  article  of  the  ao&. 
mention.  To  this  Napoleon  ngrecd,  "  prarided,  th»t  bj  thia  rptreochnieot  Ibe  twa 
States  rsneimce  the  rrspective  pretenaions  which  are  the  object  ct  Mw  uid  utt 
■U."    To  this  the  Scute  tgreed  December  IB,  ISOL 
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Alien  Law  had  expired.  The  Sedition  Law  had  expired.  The 
additional  troops  had  been  disbanded.  The  naval  vessels  had 
been  sold  or  anchored  at  the  Navy  Yard.  But  the  judiciary 
remained,  and  with  the  judiciary  they  began,  for  a  Republican 
hated  nothing  so  much  as  a  judge  of  a  Federal  court.  The 
recollection  of  the  foreign  missions  of  Chief- Justices  Ells- 
worth and  Jay,  of  the  surrender  of  Nafih,  of  the  conviction 
of  Williams,  of  the  sentence  of  Fries,  of  the  long  list  of 
writers  punished  for  sedition,  of  the  midnight  appointments 
of  the  memorable  third  of  March,  1801,  was  still  exasperating. 
During  eight  years  they  had  longed  for  revenge,  and,  having 
at  last  obtained  the  power,  they  hurried  on  to  take  that  kind 
of  vengeance  which  is  the  lowest,  the  most  despicable,  the 
most  unjustifiable  of  all,  the  vengeance  inspired  by  political 
malice.  It  is  impossible  for  any  truthful  man  to  say  that  the 
reform  made  in  the  judiciary  system  by  the  Federalists  was 
unnecessary  or  bad.  But  for  this  neither  the  Republicans  nor 
their  leader  cared.  In  his  message,  Jefferson  had  expressed 
conviction  that  the  whole  system  would  be  swept  away.  "  The 
judiciary  system  of  the  United  States" — ^these  are  his  words — 
"and  especially  that  portion  of  it  recently  erected,  will,  of 
course,  present  itself  to  the  contemplation  of  Congress ;  and, 
that  they  may  be  able  to  judge  of  the  proportion  which  the 
institution  bears  to  the  business  it  has  to  perform,  I  have 
caused  to  be  procured  from  the  several  States,  and  now  lay 
before  Congress,  an  exact  statement  of  all  the  causes  decided 
since  the  first  establishment  of  the  courts,  and  of  those  which 
were  depending  when  additional  courts  and  judges  were  brought 
in  to  their  aid." 

Taking  the  hint,  John  BreckenridgCj  of  Kentucky,  notified 
the  Senate  that  he  should,  ten  days  later,  move  for  the  order 
of  the  day  on  that  part  of  the  message  which  related  to  the 
judiciary.  Meanwhile  the  Senate  passed  a  resolution  of  great 
importance  to  all  who  watched  what  that  body  did.  Hitherto 
men  who  came  to  the  Senate  to  take  notes  found  it  impossible 
to  report  debates.  Their  place  was  with  the  public  in  the 
upper  gallery,  so  far  removed  from  the  fioor  of  the  chamber 
that  they  could  not  hear  what  the  senators  said.  Now  the  edi- 
tor of  the  National  Intelligencer  was  assigned  a  place  on  the 
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floor,  where  lie  could  both  hear  and  see  all  that  was  said  and 
done.     He  was  a  Repnblieaii ;  the  Federahets,  therefore,  wheui 
the  yeas  and  nays  were  taken,  disgraced  theniselvee  by 
tempting  to  keep  him  out. 

Among  the  tirst  notes  he  made  in  his  new  seat  were  thoM 
of  a  reeolntioD,  moved  by  Breckenridge,  that  on  act  to  provide 
for  the  more  convenient  organization  of  the  coiirte  of  the 
United  States  ought  to  be  repealed.  The  law,  said  he,  is  on- 
neceeaary  and  improper,  and,  being  bo,  the  conrts  and  judges 
Bet  op  by  it  ought  to  be  swept  away.  Papers  now  before  this 
House  show,  that  on  the  fifteenth  of  June,  1801,  there  were 
pending,  in  all  the  circuit  courts,  not  connting  that  of  Maryland, 
fifteen  hundred  and  thirty-nine  euits.  The  number  is  great; 
but  many  of  them  spring  from  sonreea  of  litigation  wliich,  it 
is  hoped,  are  uow  dried  up  forever.  Suits  brought  by  British 
creditors  are  nearly  ended.  There  will  be  no  more  proseon- 
tions  in  consequence  of  the  Whisky  Insurrection ;  no  more  for 
frightening  assessors  in  the  Hot-Water  war ;  no  more,  thank 
God,  under  the  Sedition  Act.  Many  have  arisen  under  tho 
excise  law ;  but  that  source  of  litigation  will,  it  is  quite  Ukely, 
be  choked  during  the  present  session.  Already  the  effect  is 
visible ;  the  dockets  each  year  grow  shorter  and  shorter. 
Twelve  hundred  and  aeventy-foor  were  begun  in  1799.  Six 
hundred  and  eighty -seven  were  started  in  ISOO.  How,  then, 
can  it  be  neceasary  to  add  to  the  number  of  courts,  when  the 
business  for  them  to  transact  is  steadily  and  rapidly  leeeeningt 
Can  the  time  ever  come  when  the  people  of  the  United  States 
will  stand  in  need  of  tliirty-eight  Federal  judges,  at  a  yearly 
cost  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  thousand  dollars!  But, 
these  courts  and  judges  being  made,  can  we  destroy  them ! 
Most  surely.  Congress,  says  the  Constitution,  may  establish 
inferior  courts.  The  word  is  "may,"  not  "shall."  The  power 
ifl  discretionary,  and  Congress  may  or  may  not  use  it.  Now,  is 
it  not  a  misuse  of  language  to  say  that,  while  Congress  may, 
fo)m  time  to  time,  establish  inferior  courts,  yet  it  cannot,  whea 
once  established,  abolish  them  J  The  courts  gone,  must  not  the 
judges  go  1  They  are  nnquestionahly  to  hold  office  during  good 
behavior.  But  can  this  be  tortured  to  moan  that  the  judge 
dull  exist  when  the  place  he  was  appointed  to  fill  does  not  t 
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The  coDstraction  which  the  gentleinaii  places  on  ^^maj/' 
was  the  reply^  pulls  down  his  own  argument.  It  is  true  the 
C!onstitution  says  Congress  may^  from  time  to  time^  ordain  and 
establish  inferior  courts.  Bat  the  very  next  sentence  declares 
that  the  judges  ^^ shall''  hold  office  during  good  behayior,  and 
^^  shall "  be  paid  at  stated  interyals^  which  pay  ^^  shall "  not  be 
diminished  while  they  continue  in  office.  Here,  then,  is 
"shall"  used  three  times.  H  "may"  gives  Congress  discre- 
tion, does  not  "shall"  take  it  away?  Why  this  provision! 
Why  guard  the  judge  against  loss  of  pay  and  not  against  loss 
of  place!  How  can  the  conurand  "shall  hold  office  during 
good  behavior"  be  complied  witn  if  the  judge,  while  behaving 
well,  is  turned  out  of  office  by  its  abolition  ?  Does  the  Consti-* 
tution  mean  you  shall  not  take  the  man  from  place,  but  you 
may  take  the  place  from  the  man!  that  you  shall  not  drown 
him,  but  you  may  sink  his  boat  under  him !  that  you  shall  not 
put  him  to  death,  but  you  may  take  his  life!  Gentlemen  say 
one  Congress  cannot  bind  another;  that  what  one  does  the  next 
may  undo.  Is  it  so!  Can  we  annul  compacts!  Can  we  de- 
stroy the  national  debt !  The  meaning  of  the  Constitution  is 
this:  Congress  may  or  may  not  create  an  inferior  court,  but 
the  judge  once  appointed,  he  shall  hold  office ;  and,  while  he 
behaves,  Congress  cannot  turn  him  out. 

The  two  most  notable  speeches  in  the  whole  debate  were 
the  savage  attack  of  Giles  on  John  Adams,  and  James  Bayard's 
cold  reply.  Giles,  in  the  course  of  his  tirade,  declared  that 
congressmen  who  voted  for  the  Judiciary  Bill  in  February  had 
been  given  places  under  it  in  March,  and  hinted  that  the  places 
were  rewards  for  their  votes. 

This  charge,  said  Bayard,  is  serious,  and,  if  true,  it  cannot 
be  palliated ;  it  cannot  be  excused.  But  the  evidence  on  which 
the  member  from  Virginia  relies  could,  by  application  to  Mr. 
Jefferson,  be  shown  to  be  of  a  worthless  kiiid.  When  the  con- 
test for  the  Presidency  was  before  the  House,  Mr.  Claiborne 
held  the  vote  of  Tennessee.  He  cast  it  for  Jefferson,  and  is 
now  Governor  of  Mississippi  Territory.  New  Jersey  sent  five 
delegates.  Two  were  for  Jefferson  and  two  for  Aaron  Burr. 
Mr.  linn  was  long  in  doubt.  But  he  too  voted  for  Jefferson, 
and  is  now  supervisor  o^  the  district  wherein  he  lives.  Matthew 
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Lyon  was  also  an  important  man.  He  divided  the  vote  ot 
Vermont  Had  he  been  away,  that  State  would  have  gone  to 
Mr.  Burr.  To  reward  him  was  impossible,  for  his  character 
waa  low ;  but  his  son  bad  been  given  a  fine  place.  Edward 
livingston  controlled  more  than  one  of  New  York's  votes. 
He  was  made  District  Attorney  and  his  brother  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  to  the  Republic  of  France.  Charles  Pinckney 
was  not  a  member  of  the  House.  But  he  was  the  most  efficient 
*nd  the  moet  successful  promoter  of  JefEerson'a  election.  TTia 
zeal  and  industry  knew  no  bounds;  he  decided  the  doubtful 
politics  of  South  Carohna,  and  was  sent  Minister  to  the  Court 
of  Madrid.  Did  these  many  instances  prove  the  Executive 
had  been  corrupt)  He  thought  not.  And  if  five  instances 
were  not  enough  to  shake  the  confidence  of  men  in  the  purity 
and  fairness  of  the  present  Executive,  were  two  instauceB* 
enough  to  prove  corruption  in  tlje  last?  Every  Republican 
who  heard  him  must  have  winced,  for  it  is  impossible  to  be- 
lieve that  either  they  or  any  one  who  knows  tlio  character  of 
Jefferson  can  for  one  moment  doubt  that  the  five  places  were 
rewards. 

John  Randolph  undertook  to  reply.  As  he  rose  he  called 
Bayard  the  Federal  Goliath,  and  likened  himself  to  David 
with  the  simple  weapon  of  truth,  a  stone  and  a  sHng.  The 
Federal  writers  carried  out  the  figure,  and  he  was  long  called 
"  Little  David,"  "  Jack  the  Giantrkiller,"  and  "  The  Man  with 
the  Sling." 

"With  few  interraptions,  the  debating  went  on  till  tlie  third 
of  February,  Day  after  day  the  same  arguments  were  made 
iver  and  over  again.  The  repeal  was  proper  and  constitu- 
tional ;  it  was  improper  and  unconstitutional.  It  was  proper 
because  the  country  did  not  need  six  supreme  judges,  sixteen 
circuit  and  sixteen  district  judges.  The  repeal  was  improper 
because  the  dockets  could  not  be  kept  clear  with  less.  Under 
the  old  system  the  six  justices,  it  was  said,  are  required  to  be 
present  on  the  Supreme  Bench  at  Washington  twice  each  year, 
and  to  hold  inferior  court  in  each  State,  except  Kentucky  and 

*  Renaiot  Read,  of  South  CiroIJoa,  and  Senator  Green,  of  Rhode  iBl&nd,  wm 
msde  district  judges  to  Ell  Tacancies  created  bjf  the  promotion  of  two  d 
Judges  to  the  drcoit  bmotL 
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Tennessee,  twice  each  year.  No  sooner  does  the  court  adjourn 
at  Washington  than  the  justices  must  throw  a  few  clothes  into 
a  portmanteau,  rush  to  the  stage-office,  and  go  off  north,  east, 
and  south  on  their  circuits.  Not  a  moment  is  allowed  them 
for  rest,  for  study,  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of  home. 
They  must  hurry  on  from  place  to  place ;  holdmg  court  one 
day  here,  another  day  there ;  sleeping  half  the  night  in  a  stage- 
coach and  half  in  a  tumble-down  inn,  thanking  God  that 
storms  and  floods  and  broken  roadways  have  not  forced  them 
to  seek  shelter  in  the  woods.  And  when  the  rains  do  descend, 
and  the  floods  do  rise,  and  the  justice  is  detained,  what  a  pic- 
ture  is  presented  by  the  lawyers,  clients,  witnesses,  and  jurors, 
fuming  and  grumbling  while  his  Honor  the  judge  holds  fast 
to  a  seat  of  a  coach  as  it  flounders  and  lurches  through  the  mud 
miles  from  the  town,  and  long  after  the  time  appointed  for 
opening  court !  It  is  this  kind  of  discomfort  and  this  kind  of 
delay  that  the  act  passed  on  the  thirteenth  of  February,  1801, 
is  intended  to  remove.  Such  racing  over  the  country  may  be 
fitting  for  a  post-boy,  but  it  forms  no  x>art  of  the  duty  of  a 
judge. 

Nothing  that  the  friends  of  the  judiciary  said,  turned  one 
vote,  and,  when  the  roll  was  called  on  the  tiiird  of  February, 
sixteen  senators  answered  Tea  and  fifteen  Nay.  The  next  day 
the  Senate  SiU  was  read  the  first  time  in  the  House.  There 
another  month  was  consumed  in  making  and  hearing  the  same 
kind  of  arguments,  the  same  kind  of  speeches,  the  same  kind 
of  appeals  as  had  already  been  taken  down  by  the  short-hand 
writer  to  the  Senate.  The  merchants  and  traders  at  Philadel- 
phia, the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  New  York,  the  lawyers 
practicing  before  the  United  States  District  Court  of  New 
Jersey,  sent  in  memorials  begging  that  the  judiciary  act  be 
not  repealed.  The  Federal  newspapers  cried  out  that  the  Con- 
stitution was  in  danger;  that  the  destruction  of  the  courts 
would  be  followed  by  the  destruction  of  every  safeguard  to 
liberty  the  instrument  contained,  and  the  country  ruled  by  the 
whims  and  freaks  of  the  majority  of  Congress. 

And'  who  were  the  men  that  made  the  majority  of  Con- 
gress? Sixteen  of  the  thirty-two  senators  were  from  slave- 
holding  States.    FiftyHseven  of  the  one  hundred  and  five 
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repreecntatiTes  were  native  Virginians.  Let  New  England 
remember  this ;  let  a  steady  eye  be  kept  on  Congrefls,  for  men 
of  the  Eastern  States  were  never  bom  to  belong  to  the  prov- 
inces of  Virginia.  But  these  fifty-eeven  Vir^ians,  and  two 
more  to  help  them,  were  determined  that  "  Poor  Jude,"  such 
was  the  name  the  Eepublicana  gave  the  judiciary,  should 
perish,  and  it  did.  On  the  third  of  March  the  Senate  bill  for 
the  repeal  passed  the  House  by  a  great  majority.  The  yeas 
were  fifty-nine  and  the  nays  thirty-two.  The  same  bill  pro- 
vided that  all  acta  and  parta  of  acts  relative  to  the  organization 
of  United  States  Courts  in  force  before  tlie  passage  of  the  act 
of  February,  ISOl,  should,  on  the  first  day  of  July,  1S03,  be 
revived.* 

The  Federalists  received  the  news  with  every  manifesta- 
tion of  grief,  filled  their  newspapers  with  lamentations,  com- 
posed long  epitaphs  on  the  death  of  the  Constitution,  and  put 
broad,  black  borders  aronnd  the  paragraphs  announcing  that 
the  judiciary  act  had  been  repealed.  The  question,  whether 
the  Constitution  should  be  kept  inviolate  or  be  sacrificed  to 
democratic  frenzy,  was,  they  asserted,  now  pot  to  rest.  The 
threat,  in  the  letter  to  Mazzei,  that  the  Constitution  mnet  be 
destroyed  t!\at  liberty  might  be  preserved,  was  about  to  be 
carried  out.  Already  the  work  was  begun.  From  New  York, 
from  Pennsylvania,  from  North  Carolina,  had  come  propOBed 
amendments.  Virginia  had  voted  two  or  three  more.  Thus, 
by  clipping  and  paring,  violating  and  amending,  there  would 
Boon  be  nothing  of  the  ori^al  left.  If  the  Old  Dominion 
was  so  eager  to  make  the  great  charter  of  American  liber^ 
perfect,  why  did  she  not  wipe  out  the  words  "  three  fifths  of  all 
other  persons  "  ?  These  other  persons  were  the  negro  slaves  on 
the  Virginia  plantations.  More  than  eight  hundred  and  six^ 
nine  thousand  such  other  persons  were  in  the  United  States,  and 
this  number  was  rapidly  growing.  Every  fifty-five  thousand 
of  them  would  have  one  representative  in  Congress,  or  fifteen 
in  all.  Thus,  at  the  next  election  of  President,  fifteen  vobe» 
would  be  given  in  tte  electoral  colleges  in  behalf  of 
having  no  more  voice  in  the  choice  of  electors  than  eight 
bondred  and  sixty-nine  thousaud  black  cattle  of  New  Eng. 

'Approved  Mattb  8, 1601. 
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land,  or  as  many  codfish  on  the  coast    But  this  was  an  amend- 
ment no  Jacobin  State  would  ever  propose. 

Yet  Jefierson,  they  would  continue^  would  persuade  us  that 
he  is  the  true  friend  of  labor.  Did  he  not  tell  us  in  his  speech 
on  inauguration-day  that  he  was  about  to  set  up  a  wise  and 
frugal  government^  one  that  should  restrain  men  from  injuring 
each  other,  that  should  leave  them  free  to  regulate  their  own 
pursuits,  that  should  not  take  from  the  mouth  of  laW  the 
bread  it  had  earned  {  Has  he  done  so  ?  Has  he  prevented 
men  from  harming  each  other?  Has  he  never  taken  bread, 
aye,  and  more  than  bread,  from  the  mouth  of  labor  ?  Was 
ever  a  people  so  trampled  on,  so  spumed,  so  tyrannized  over,  as 
we  since  the  fourth  of  March,  1801 }  A  series  of  dismissals 
from  office  has  since  then  taken  place  which  ought  to  discredit 
an  Executive  with  the  tamest  people  under  the  sun.  Such 
capricious,  such  revengeful,  such  imreasonable  taking  of  bread 
from  the  mouth  of  labor  could  not  with  safety  have  been  done 
by  the  Eing  of  England.  Every  day  some  old  soldier,  some 
time-worn  patriot,  some  hero  of  '76,  is  told  by  "  Th.  Jefferson  " 
that  his  "  services  are  no  longer  required,"  and  asked  "  to  ac- 
cept Mr.  Jefferson's  best  wishes  for  his  future  prosperity  and 
happiness."  Is  this  done  to  make  the  Government  frugal  2 
Frugal  I  The  ministerial  party  know  not  the  word.  Axe  sixty 
thousand  dollars  laid  out  on  the  Boston  frigate  that  it  might 
be  fit  to  carry  Mr.  Livingston  to  France ;  and  a  thousand  given 
to  an  attorney  for  advising  the  Genevan  when  the  Attorney- 
General  was  away ;  and  thirty-two  thousand  wasted  in  repair- 
ing the  sans-culotte  corvette  Berceau ;  and  eighteen  thousand 
for  outfit  for  two  new  foreign  ministers  to  take  the  place  of 
two  old  ones  recalled;  and  twenty  thousand  eight  hundred 
thrown  away  on  "Nancy"  Dawson  for  carrying  the  French 
treaty  and  the  letter  to  Paine,  which  the  supercargo  of  any  ship 
would  have  carried  for  the  asking ;  are  these  frugal  expendi- 
tures ?  Why  was  the  old  Beau  given  six  dollars  a  day  and 
rations  and  a  war-ship  to  take  his  ease  in  ?  One  million  and 
sixty  thousand  dollars  have  been  needlessly  expended  in  one 
year.  When  Jefferson  spoke  of  "the  mouth  of  labor,"  it 
was  supposed  he  meant  the  yeomanry  of  the  country,  and  all 
frere  agog  to  see  what  he  would  do  lor  them.    Now  they 
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know.  He  will  relieve  them  by  taking  off  taxes  on  charioU, 
coauliea,  phaetona,  pleafure-wagons,  in  which  the  poor  nevet 
ride,  iinlesa  ii  be  behind  their  Virginia  masters.  In  Virginia 
it  is  a  grievous  tax,  and  so  must  be  attended  to  at  once.  In 
the  Old  Dominion  six  hundred  and  sixtj-eix  coaches  are  kept 
running.  In  Maseachosetts  hut  uinety-nine.  Rating  the  tax 
at  twelve  dollars,  Virginia  planters  are  deprived  yearly  of 
Beven  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-two  dollars.  This 
will  go  fax  toward  buying ''  three-fifths  "  citizens,  or  paying  the 
cost  of  horse-races. 

The  tax  on  pleasure-carriages  was  but  one  of  many  removed. 
The  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  had  the  matter  in  charge, 
and  presented  a  bill  for  the  repeal  of  all  duties  on  stills  and 
whiskey,  auction-sales  and  retailers'  licenses,  refined  sugar  and 
Btamped  vellum,  parchment  and  paper,  pleasure-carriages,  and 
the  postage  on  newspapers.  Both  before  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  and  m  the  House  the  Federalists  opposed  the  bill  per- 
sistently. It  does  not,  said  tliey,  go  far  enough.  H  taxes  are 
to  be  done  away  with,  those  most  burdensome  should  be  first 
removed,  and  they,  clearly,  are  taxes  on  necessaries.  Take  ont 
from  the  bill,  then,  refined  and  put  in  brown  sugar ;  for 
licenses  put  bohea  tea,  for  carriages  put  salt,  for  auctions 
put  coffee,  and  we  will  support  it  heartily.  This,  said  the 
Republicans,  is  absurd.  If  we  place  tea,  coffee,  and  brown 
sugar  on  the  free  list,  we  are  exempting  imported  goods,  and 
imported  goods  are  luxuries.  Tea  aud  coffee  are  not  ne- 
eeaaries.  In  truth,  it  is  questionable  whether  they  are  not, 
harmful  to  health,  and  their  use  to  be  discouraged,  Besidee 
by  cutting  off  import  duties  you  do  not  abolish  a  single  office. 
By  cutting  off  internal  taxes  yon  abolish  a  host  of  offices. 
Look,  too,  at  the  ease  with  which  imposts  are  collected.  Eleven 
millions  of  dollars  are  gathered,  in  fifty-four  towns,  by  a  few 
collectors,  surveyors,  and  navy  officers.  Look,  then,  at  the 
army  of  inspectors,  assessors,  and  stamp-sellers,  drawing  from 
the  people  money  by  the  most  odious  of  taxes.  Excise!  Stamps  I 
The  words  are  loaded  with  odium  this  generation  cannot  wipe 
off.  Salt  is.  indeed,  a  necessary  of  life.  All  men  must  have 
it.  Yet,  go  before  the  people  and  say  to  them,  Will  yon  have 
08  repeal  the  salt  tax  or  the  excise  S  and,  with  one  voice,  the; 
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will  exclaim,  The  excise  1  the  excise  I  Tax  salt  if  yon  mnst  a 
hondFed-f old,  but  reUeve  us  from  excise  and  stamps.  Such  is 
human  nature  that  you  had  better  take  one  hundred  cents 
from  the  people  in  the  way  they  approve  than  one  cent  in  the 
way  they  hate.  Where  is  the  justice  of  these  taxes?  Who 
are  they  that  sell  at  auction  i  The  poor,  driven  by  stem  ne- 
cessity to  part  with  household  goods,  and  the  man  about  to 
emigrate  and  needing  every  dollar  he  can  gather  to  help  him  on 
his  journey.  Should  these  men  be  taxed  ?  It  is  most  unequal. 
Maryland  in  1800  paid  six  thousand  seven  hundred  dollars  on 
auctionngales,  and  Connecticut  but  one  hundred  and  forty-two. 
Is  that  just?  Take  the  carriage  tax;  who  pays  that?  The 
rich  ?  In  the  city  of  Baltimore  alone  more  than  one  hundred 
carriages  for  hire  parade  the  streets.  Are  these  men,  striving 
to  earn  an  honest  livelihood,  to  be  taxed  on  the  plea  that  only 
the  rich  own  carriages  ? 

The  debate  ran  on  in  this  way  for  five  days.  Then  the 
bill  passed  by  a  great  majority,^  and  an  income  of  upwards 
of  nine  hundred  thousand  dollars  was  cut  off. 

Thus,  two  of  the  reforms  Jefferson  longed  to  see  were  ac- 
complished. He  had  pulled  down  John  Adams's  midnight 
judges ;  he  had  swept  away  Hamilton's  myrmidons.  But  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  having  begun  destruction,  ooxdd  not 
desist.  The  army  was  reduced  to  three  thousand ;  the  pay  of 
the  officers  of  the  customs  was  diminished ;  it  was  proposed  to 
sell  the  navy-yards,  to  abolish  the  Mint,  to  lessen  the  daily 
wages  of  congressmen.  But  the  most  eager  reformer  in  the 
House  thought  himself  under-paid  at  six  dollars  a  day,  and 
nothing  was  done.  The  naturalization  law  of  1795  was  re- 
enacted,  and  a  new  judiciary  bill  passed ;  some  constitutional 
amendments  were  voted  by  the  House  and  non-concurred  in  by 
the  Senate,  and  leave  given  to  Ohio  to  form  a  constitution  and 
State  government.  So  many  motions  for  papers  and  informa- 
tion were  silently  voted  down  by  the  Eepublicans  that  the  sev- 
enth Congress  was,  in  derision,  named  the  Dumb  Legislature. 

The  session  closed  on  the  third  of  May,  and  the  wrangle 
about  the  reforms  attempted  was  at  once  transferred  to  the 
press.    The  pamphlets  written  on  the  subject  are  more  than  a 

*  J^ea  61,  HAJB  H  MAich  22, 1802.    Pissed  the  Senate  lUroh  81. 
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dozen.  Taking  off  internal  taxes,  the  writers  on  the  Federal 
eitle  protested,  is  a  fiham.  Those  which  the  poor  feel  are  left, 
those  which  the  rich  feel  are  taken  away.  What  laborer,  what 
farmer,  uses  stamped  paper,  or  ndes  in  a  pleasure-carriage  I 
"What  fisherman,  \\'hat  artisan,  what  farmer,  does  not  use  salt 
for  his  cattle  or  his  fisli,  sugar  for  his  coffee  or  liis  tea,  or  at 
least  Jamaica  molasses  ?  These  honest,  sober,  and  industrioue 
men  must  continue  to  he  taxed,  and  whj  ?  That  the  debt  may 
be  paid.  With  this  great  loss  of  certain  revenue,  what  ia  to 
become  of  the  interest  and  principal  of  our  pubHc  debt  3  Who, 
for  ten  years  past,  have  never  ceased  to  shout,  "  Pay  the  debt^ 
pay  it  to  the  last  cent "  i  The  men  who  have  now  deprived  08 
of  tlje  only  sure  means  we  have  of  paying  it.  What  is  more 
uncertain  tlian  impost  t  During  six  years  the  yield  has  been 
large,  for  the  whole  carrying  trade  of  the  world  was  in  our 
hands.  But  peace  is  now  restored,  France  and  Great  Britaui 
again  have  theu-  share,  and  our  ports  even  now  are  full  of 
empty  ships,  and  otu-  streets  of  idle  sailors.  Stagnation  in 
trade  affects  the  farmer.  In  the  brisk  time  of  the  war  flour 
sold  at  thirteen  dollai-s  a  barrel.  Now  it  will  rarely  bring  six. 
With  this  shrinkage  in  the  income  of  the  fanner  should  there 
not  be  a  lessening  of  his  cost  of  living  'f  Will  it  comfort  him 
to  know  that,  when  war  duties  have  made  him  a  ruined  man, 
he  may  sell  Ids  horses  and  cows  at  auction  without  a  tax,  and  on 
unstamped  paper  deed  his  fann  to  a  creditor  J 

Republican  essayists  held  that  the  poor  paid  no  duty.  Im- 
post fell  on  the  merchant,  not  on  the  consumer.  Internal 
taxes  belonged  to  the  States,  not  to  the  General  Government. 
They  ought  never  to  be  need  by  the  Government  save  in  cases 
of  national  emergency.  The  repeal  was  highly  popular.  What 
town,  it  was  asked,  has  petitioned  against  it  i  To  wrest  from 
the  people  their  spare  cash  is  bad  policy.  It  ia  better  that  the 
Government  should  be  poor  and  the  people  rich  than  the 
coffers  of  the  Treasury  heaped  up  and  the  pockets  of  the 
laborers  empty. 

The  condition  of  the  wages-class  of  that  day  may  well  be 
examined ;  it  is  full  of  instruction  for  social  agitators.  In  the 
great  cities  unskilled  workmen  were  hired  by  the  day,  bought 
their  own  food,  and  found  their  own  lodgings.     But  in  the 
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Qonnfixyi  on.  the  iwam,  ox  wherever  a  band  waa  employed  on 
gpme  public  work,  tbey  were  fed  and  lodged  by  the  employer 
and  given  a  £ew  dollars  a  month.  On  the  Pennsylvania  canalfi 
the  diggers  ate  the  coarsest  diet^  were  housed  in  the  radest 
flh'sdp,  and  paid  si:^  dollars  a  month  from  May  to  November, 
and  five  dollars  a  month  from  November  to  May.^  Hod- 
earners  and  mortaivmixers^  diggers  and  choppers,  who,  from 
17^  tQ  1800,  labored  on  the  public  buildings  and  cut  the 
streets  and  avwues  of  Washington  city,  received  seventy 
dollars  a  year^  or,  if  they  wished,  sixty  dollars  for  aU  the  work 
they  could  perform,  from  March  first  to  December  twentieth.t 
The  hours  of  work  were  invariably  from  sunrise  to  sunset 
Wages  at  Albany  and  New  York  were  three  shillings,  or,  as 
money  then  went,  forty  cents  a  day ;  at  Lancaster,  eight  to  ten 
doUars  a  month ;  elsewhere  in  Pennsylvania  workmen  were  con- 
tent with  six  dollars  in  sunmier  and  five  in  winter.  At  Balti- 
more men  were  glad  to  be  hired  at  eighteen  pence  a  day .  None, 
by  the  month,  asked  more  than  six  dollars.  At  Fredericksburg 
the  price  of  labor  was  from  five  to  seven  dollars.  In  Virginia, 
white  men,  employed  by  the  year,  were  given  sixteen  pounds 
currency ;  slaves,  when  hired,  were  clothed  and  theu*  masters 
paid  one  pound  a  month.  A  pound  Virginia  money  was,  in 
Federal  money,  three  dollars  and  thirty-three  cents.  The 
average  rate  of  wages  the  land  over  was,  therefore,  sixty-five 
dollars  a  year,  with  food  and,  perhaps,  lodging.  Out  of  this 
small  sum  the  workman  must,  with  his  wife's  help,  maintain 
his  family.  Type-setters  were  paid  twenty-five  cents  a  thou- 
sand ems,  and  even  at  this  rate  made,  the  publishers  com- 
plained, as  much  as  eight  dollars  a  week.  Such  great  wages, 
combined  with  cost  of  type,  paper,  and  clerks,  induced  the 
publishers  of  six  newspapers  X  in  the  city  of  New  York  to 

*  See  advertisements  of  SchuylkiU  and  Susquehanna  Canal  Co.,  and  the  Lan- 
caster and  Philadelphia  Turnpike  Co.  The  companies  offered  provisions  and  a 
I^aoe  t«.  lodge ;  the  laborer  to  find  his  own  blanket.  Every  one  who  brought 
twenty-five  men  was  to  have  one  dollar  a  month  added  to  his  pay.  Independent 
Gazetteer,  January  12,  1798. 

t  They  were,  of  course,  found,  but  not  clothed.  See  advertisement  in  New 
World,  July  11,  1191. 

t  DaUy  Advertiser,  Mercantile  Advertiser,  Commercial  Advertiser,  Daily  G^ 
sette,  American  Citizen,  and  Evening  Foet 
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oombino  and  put  up  the  price  of  subscriptioii  from  eight  to 
ten  dollars  a  year.*  FatrouB  were  assured  that  paper  in  the 
hiank  consumed  half  their  Bobscriptions ;  that  clerk  hire  had 
risen  from  three  hundred  and  fifty  to  four  and  even  five  hun- 
dred dollars  a  year ;  that  type  coat  twenty-five  per  cent  more 
than  at  tho  close  of  the  Revolution. 

A  hke  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  aailore  to  force  np  wagea 
was  not  so  succesefuL  A  number  of  them  at  New  York  were 
receiving  ten  dollars  a  month  and  wished  for  fourteen,  stmck, 
formed  a  band,  marched  about  the  city,  and  compelled  seamen 
employed  at  the  old  rates  to  leave  their  ships  and  join  them. 
But  the  constables  were  soon  in  pursuit,  arrested  the  leader, 
lodged  him  in  jail,  and  so  ended  the  earliest  of  kbor  strikes.f 
That  such  men  would  have  found  the  ills  of  hfe  less  burden- 
some had  the  duty  on  salt,  molasses,  coffee,  and  bohea  tea  been 
removed,  is  not  likely.  Yet  the  Federalists  continued  to  aasert 
that  they  would  till  their  attention  was  drawn  to  the  unexpected 
conduct  of  James  Thomson  Callender  and  Thomas  Paine. 

In  the  distribution  of  rewards  which  followed  so  close  on 
the  inauguration,  Callender  was  not  forgotten.-  His  term  of 
imprisonment  had  expired,  but  his  fine  was  returned  by  order 
of  Jefferson,  and  a  full  pardon  granted.  No  one  else  on  the 
list  of  seditious  writers,  neither  Lyon,  nor  Cooper,  nor  Holt, 
was  80  higlUy  favored.  Why  Callender  was  so  treated  he 
himself  made  known.  Not  content  with  what  was  given,  ho 
demanded  more,  asked  for  the  Richmond  post-office,  was 
refused,  was  presented  with  fifty  dollars  instead,  grew  angry, 
and  took  Ids  revenge.  The  revenge  was  worthy  of  him  in  his 
best  days.  He  had  no  money  with  which  to  pay  for  the 
printing  of  a  pamphlet,  which  the  Federalists  afterward  recom- 
mended him  to  do,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Prospect  Behind 
Us."  But  the  columns  of  the  Richmond  Recorder  were 
open  to  him,  and,  issue  after  issue,  he  continued  to  fill  them 
with  foul  slander  and  abuse.  What  he  had  already  done  for 
Hamilton  in  the  fiftii  and  sixth  chapters  of  "  The  History  of  the 
United  States  for  tlie  Year  1796,"  he  now  did  in  a  more  com- 
plete way  for  Jefferson.  The  domestic  crimes  with  which 
the  President  was  charged  rested  on  no  better  evidence  than 

*  Eveiiiiig  Post,  December  1,  1803.  f  This  occurred  in  October,  180 
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the  words  and  affidavits  of  his  neighbors.  But  the  political  of- 
fences could  not  be  denied.  Letters  written  by  JeflEerson's  own 
hand  were  produced  by  Callender  and  printed,  and  for  once  in 
his  life  this  hardened  and  habitual  liar  tried  earnestly  to  tell 
the  truth.  It  was  at  Jefferson's  suggestion,  he  declared,  that 
the  "  Political  Progress "  was  reprinted  in  America.  When 
"  The  Prospect "  was  on  the  press,  specimenngheets  had  been 
sent  to  the  then  Vice-President,  and  were  returned  with  praises 
and  fifty  dollars.  When  the  second  part  appeared,  fifty  dollars 
more  were  sent.  When  information  was  wanted,  Jefferson 
furnished  it.  The  President,  Callender  claimed,  had  always 
been  his  friend  and  admirer,  had  said  to  one  man  that  Callen- 
der was  the  best  political  writer  in  America,  and  to  another 
that  he  laughed  at  the  thought  of  John  Adams  whirling  off 
hie  wig  and  stamping  on  it  as  he  read  the  pages  of  «  The  ProB- 
pect  Before  Us."  To  this  it  was  said  Mr.  Jefferson  never  used 
such  a  word  as  "  whirling  " ;  which  in  turn  was  disproved  by  a 
line  in  the  "  Notes  on  Virginia."  For  this,  however,  the  Fed- 
eralists cared  nothing.  It  was  enough  for  them  to  know  that  the 
President  had  paid  one  hundred  dollars  toward  the  publication 
of  the  most  wicked  lampoon  that  had  been  written  on  the  ad- 
ministrations of  Washington  and  Adams.  That  it  was  done 
to  help  a  needy  man  of  letters  was,  they  declared,  no  justifica- 
tion. This  was  not  the  first  time  he  had  bestowed  his  bounty 
on  hungry  lampooners.  When  Secretary  of  State,  a  vilifier 
of  Washington  had  been  handsomely  provided  for  with  a 
Government  office.  When  Vice-President,  another  had  been 
hired  for  work  yet  more  foul,  and,  no  plaxje  bemg  at  hand, 
had  been  rewarded  from  his  private  purse.  The  Mammoth 
had  a  strange  taste  for  such  company.  He  had  lost  Freneau, 
he  had  lost  Callender,  but  he  still  had  left  his  early  love, 
Thomas  Paine  I 

The  moment  Paine  landed  he  hurried  to  Washington  and 
was  warmly  received  by  the  President.  Stories  were  afloat 
that  he  dined  at  the  White  House  every  day ;  that  he  might 
be  seen  walking  arm  and  arm  with  the  President  every  fine 
afternoon  ;  that  some  lucrative  office  was  soon  to  be  given  him ; 
that  he  was  at  work  on  a  defence  of  the  administration.  Lest 
these  reports  should  be  believed,  Paine,  in  a  long  series  of  long 
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letters  to  the  People  of  the  United  States,  informed  them  what 
his  purpose  was.  There  was  no  oocaslon  to  ask,  aod  be  did  not 
intend  to  accept,  any  place  under  the  Government,  None,  in 
fact,  could  be  given  him  that  would  yield  an  incomo  equal  to 
the  money  he  could  earn  as  an  author.  IHd  he  not  have  an 
established  fame  in  the  literary  world  t  But  it  wonld  not 
square  with  his  principles  to  make  money  by  politics  or  re- 
Ugion.  As  specimens  of  offensive  egotism  tlie  letters  are  still 
unsurpassed.  One  critic  counted  the  number  of  times  the  pro- 
noun I  occurred  in  the  first  letter,  and  gave  it  as  forty-foor. 
Another  hoped  they  would  arouse  the  attention  of  every  think- 
ing man.  Not  that  the  talents  of  Paine  were  considerable,  for 
they  were  not.  Anybody  could  slander  Washington,  mock  at 
Christianity,  and  prate  about  the  rights  of  man.  But  he  was 
now  the  mouth-piece  of  the  President  and  his  parly,  and,  en- 
couraged and  lauded  by  them,  he  had  begun  a  new  attack  oa 
the  morals  and  religion  of  the  people. 

The  morals  and  religion  of  the  people,  most  happily,  wera 
safe.  The  danger  which  threatened  the  country  was  the  work 
of  Napoleon,  not  of  Paine.  For  thirteen  years  after  the  treaty 
of  peace  with  Great  Britain,  Spain  held  what  are  now  Ala- 
bama and  Mississippi,  occupied  her  old  posts  on  the  eart 
bank  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  in  the  interior  and  closed 
the  river  to  navigation  by  citizens  of  our  country.  At  last 
in  1795  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  was  negotiated  and 
duly  ratified  in  1796.  By  it  the  south  boundary  of  the  United 
States,  as  defined  in  the  treaty  of  1783  with  Great  Britain, 
was  accepted  by  Spain,  the  Mississippi  River  was  opened  to 
navigation  from  its  source  to  the  ocean,  and  for  three  yeara 
Mew  Orleans  was  to  be  a  post  where  American  goods  might  bo 
deposited  and  from  which  they  might  be  exported  with- 
out any  other  charges  than  a  fair  price  for  storage.  At 
the  end  of  three  years  the  right  of  deposit  at  New  Orleans 
might  be  discontimied ;  but,  in  that  event  some  other  port  of 
deposit  on  the  Mississippi  River  must  be  assigned. 

Scarcely  was  the  treaty  concluded  when  our  dispute  with 
the  French  Republic  over  Jay's  treaty  began  to  grow  serious, 
and  Spain,  expecting  a  war  would  follow  and  hoping  with 
the  aid  of  France  to  acquire  and  hold  the  country  south  of 
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Tennessee  at  least,  refused  to  execute  the  treaty  in  good  faith. 
By  its  terms  troops  and  garrisons  of  either  party  on  the  soil 
of  the  other  were  to  be  withdrawn  within  six  months,  or  sooner 
if  possible  after  ratification,  and  a  commissioner  and  one 
surveyor,  appointed  by  each  party,  were  to  meet  at  Natchez 
before  the  end  of  the  period  of  six  months  and  proceed  to 
run  and  mark  the  boundary  line.*  Late  in  April,  1796,  the 
treaty  was  duly  ratified  and,  in  September,  Andrew  EUicott, 
as  Commissioner,  set  off  from  Philadelphia  for  Natchez.  So 
low  was  the  water  in  the  Ohio  that  it  was  the  middle  of  De- 
cember when  the  boats  carrying  his  escort  reached  the  mouth 
of  the  Ohio.  Two  days  later  both  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi 
Bivers  were  frozen  over  and  a  month  passed  before  the  ice 
broke  up  and  the  thirty-first  of  January,  1797,  came  before 
Ellicott  again  set  off  for  Natchez,  f  Meantime  news  of  his 
coming  reached  His  Catholic  Majesty's  Governor,  Manuel 
Gayoso  de  Lemos,  who  promptly  requested  that  the  military 
guard  be  left  at  the  mouth  of  Bayou  Pierre,  some  sixty  miles 
above  Natchez.J  He  was  not  ready  to  give  up  the  posts,  and 
should  the  troops  be  left  behind  every  unforeseen  misunder- 
standing between  the  troops  of  his  Majesty  and  those  of  the 
United  States  would  be  prevented.  Ellicott  complied  with  the 
request  and  late  in  February,  with  a  few  backwoodsmen,  ar- 
rived at  Natchez,  and  after  some  delay  encamped  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  town,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  Spanish 
fort,  and  raised  the  fiag  of  the  United  States.  Governor 
Gayoso  asked  that  it  be  taken  down;  but  Ellicott  refused  to 
lower  it.  Baron  de  Carondelet,  the  Spanish  Commissioner 
at  New  Orleans,  was  now  informed  of  the  arrival  of  Ellicott, 
and  during  an  interview  with  Gayoso  it  was  agreed  that  on 
March  nineteenth  Ellicott  should  go  down  the  river  to  Clarks- 
ville,  near  which  it  was  thought  the  boundary  line,  the  parallel 
of  thirty-one  degrees  north  latitude,  would  begin.  The  baron, 
however,  would  not  act,  and  made  over  his  duties  as  commis^ 
sioner  to  Gayoso.    And  now  the  Indians  became  troublesome. 

*  Articles  2  and  8  of  the  tresty.  Amexioan  State  Fwiptan,  Foreign  BelationB, 
Vol  1,  p.  M7. 

t  Report  of  the  Seoretary  of  State  to  the  Preaident,  January  10^  1797.  Amexi- 
oan State  F^pera,  Foreign  BelatJona,  VoL  9,  p.  aa 

llbid,  piai. 
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Aroused  by  stories  of  the  intention  of  the  United  States  to 
destroy  them,  they  swarmed  into  the  settlement,  went  alioat 
the  camp  witli  drawn  knives,  and  were  not  quieted  till  EUicott 
gave  them  food.  Alarmed  for  the  safety  of  his  men  he  sent 
an  exprias  to  the  commander  of  tlie  military  escort  of  twenty- 
five  men  left  at  Bayou  Pierre,  bidding  him  come  down  the 
river,  and  proposed  to  Governor  Gayoso  that  the  escort  be 
stationed  at  Bacon's  landing,  a  mile  below  the  American  camp. 
But  before  the  letter  was  sent  to  Gayoso,  Ellicott  met  the  Gov- 
ernor, who  urged  that  the  whole  party  leave  Natchez  and  go 
down  to  Clarksville,  and  declared  tiiat  if  the  escort  landed 
at  Natchez  he  should  consider  it  an  insult  to  the  King,  his 
master.  Ellieott,  holding  that  the  commissioners  must  meet 
at  Natchez,  as  provided  by  the  treaty,  refused  to  go,  and 
the  escort  aeeordingly  stopped  at  Bacon's  lauding.  Much  of 
the  artillery  at  that  time  had  been  taken  from  the  fort  at 
Natchez  and  carried  to  the  water's  edge;  but  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  Ellicott  it  was  now  returned  and  remounted.  This 
act,  and  the  report  of  bad  treatment  of  Americana  at  Walnut 
Hills,  called  forth  a  protest  and  a  request  to  be  informed  if  it 
■were  true  that  the  works  at  Chickasaw  Bluffs  had  been  de- 
molished and  those  at  Walnut  Ilills  were  being  put  in  a  state 
of  defence.*  Governor  Gayoso  knew  nothing  of  ill  treatment 
of  Americana  at  Walnut  Hills;  nothing  of  the  strengthening 
of  the  works  of  that  post,  and  returned  the  cannon  to  Natchez, 
SB  it  would  be  imprudent  to  leave  them  in  an  insecure 
place  at  a  time  when  the  Indians  might  take  advantage  of  him. 
A  rumor  that  Captain  Pope,  with  American  troops,  was 
coming  down  to  take  possession  of  the  posts  brought  an  open 
letter  from  the  Governor  to  the  Captain  with  the  request  that 
Ellicott  approve  it.  The  letter  asked  that  the  Captain  stop, 
when  the  letter  reached  him,  till  the  posts  were  evacuated.f 
EUicott  told  the  bearer  that  he  could  not  join  in  the  request, 
that  it  was  well  known  that  instead  of  evacuating  the  posts 
the  Governor  was  strengthening  them.  All  doubt  was  soon  re- 
moved for,  on  the  last  day  of  March,  Gayoso  informed  the 
American   Commissioner  that  the   Governor-General   of   i 
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Province  found  it  necessary  to  consult  the  King  as  to  whether 
the  posts  were  to  be  demolished  before  evacuation,  or  left 
standing,  and  until,  by  a  new  article  to  the  treaty,  real  prop- 
erty of  the  inhabitants  was  fully  secured,  and  that  meantime 
the  posts  would  not  be  evacuated. 

Late  in  June  the  President  sent  these  facts  to  Congress 
with  a  message.  Evacuation  was  to  be  put  off,  he  said,  till  it 
was  settled  by  negotiation  whether,  when  the  Spanish  gar- 
risons withdrew,  the  works  were  to  be  left  standing  or  be 
demolished,  till,  by  a  new  article  to  the  treaty,  the  real  prop- 
erty of  the  inhabitants  was  secured  and  until  the  Spanish 
ofl&cers  were  sure  the  Indians  would  be  pacified.  To  remove 
the  first  diflSculty  he  proposed  to  let  the  Spanish  ofl&cers  decide 
whether  the  posts  should  be  left  standing  or  be  destroyed.  To 
remove  the  second  he  would  publish  an  assurance  that  the 
settlers  on  the  land  would  not  be  disturbed,  nay,  would  be 
protected  by  the  troops  of  the  United  States.  He  ended  by 
asking  that  a  government  be  set  up  at  Natchez  similar  to 
that  in  the  territory  northwest  of  the  river  Ohio. 

Another  package  of  letters  was  sent  to  Congress  early  in 
July.  Prom  these  it  appears  that  the  letter  of  Gayoso  to  Cap- 
tain Pope  reached  him  at  Nogales  about  the  middle  of  April, 
that  he  camped  there  for  a  week,  was  then  invited  to  Natchez 
and  reached  it  late  in  the  month  to  find  preparations  for 
evacuation  well  under  way.  Suddenly,  however,  the  military 
stores  were  ordered  back,  the  troops  were  kept  busy  night 
and  day  remounting  cannon,  reinforcements  were  hurried  to 
Walnut  Hills,  and  the  militia  ordered  to  be  embodied.  On 
the  first  of  May  a  letter  from  Gayoso  informed  him  that  the 
British  were  about  to  come  down  from  Canada  to  attack  Upper 
Louisiana,  that  the  country  must  be  put  in  a  state  of  defence, 
and  that  troops  would  be  sent  to  Walnut  Hills  to  repair  and 
defend  it.*    A  similar  letter  went  to  EUicott. 

Fear  of  a  British  invasion  was  made  known  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  by  the  Spanish  Minister,  Grujo,  in  February, 
and  to  the  Commander-General  of  Louisiana  in  April.  The 
object  of  the  attack  Grujo  said  was  to  capture  the  posts  at 
St.  Louis  and  New  Madrid.    The  troops  were  to  come  down 

*  American  State  Papera,  Foreign  Relations,  VoL  3,  p.  7& 
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the  Fox  River,  'Wiaconsin,  or  by  the  Illinois,  and  he  asked 
thnt  steps  be  taken  to  prevent  their  passage,  Pickerii^  an- 
swered timt  he  knew  of  no  such  espodition;  but  Grujo  per- 
sisted, and  to  set  the  matter  at  rest  the  British  Minister  was 
appealed  to  and  declared  that  he  had  assurances  from  the 
Governor-General  of  Canada  and  the  Seeretary  of  State  that 
no  such  expedition  had  ever  been  planned  or  even  contem- 
plated.* Gmjo  was  duly  informed  of  tliese  facts  but  per- 
sisted in  his  belief,  and  the  Commander-General  of  Louisiana 
continued  to  strengthen  the  posts.  EUicott  sent  word  that 
forty  men  had  come  to  Natchez  and  that  a  company  of  gren- 
adiers was  hourly  expected.  General  Wilkinson  reported 
that  foiu-  himdred  regulars  had  reached  Si,  Louis  and  were 
fortifying  the  place,  and  that  it  was  reported  the  Spaniards 
did  not  intend  to  give  up  the  posts,  and  Ellicott  forwarded 
a  copy  of  a  proclamation  which  had  much  the  appearance 
of  a  declaration  of  war.f  In  it  the  Baron  de  Carondetet  an- 
noimced  that  the  assembling  on  the  lakes  of  an  expedition 
to  attack  the  ItHnoia  made  it  necessary  to  suspend  the  evacu- 
ation of  Natchez  and  Walnut  Hills;  that  notwithstanding  the 
propriety  of  this  act  United  States  troops,  cantoned  on  the 
Ohio,  were  on  their  way  by  Holstein  for  Natchez,  and  the 
militia  of  the  Cnmberland  were  ordered  to  be  ready  to  march 
at  a  moment's  notice;  that  these  hostile  arrangements  con- 
cerned the  Spanish  provinces  alone,  because  the  United  States 
was  at  peace  with  the  Indians;  that  the  menaces  of  the 
American  Commissioner  and  the  commandant  of  the  troops 
at  Natchez,  and  the  prospect  of  a  rupture  between  Prance 
and  the  United  States,  warned  the  subjects  of  Spain  to  be 
on  their  guard  to  defend  the  provinces;  that,  if  the  United 
States  had  no  hostile  intentions  against  the  provinces,  either 
the  troops  would  be  withdrawn  from  Natchez  and  Walnut 
Hills,  or  security  given  again.st  that  article  of  the  treaty  with 
Great  Britain  which  exposed  Lower  Louisiana  to  be  pillaged 
and  destroyed  down  to  New  Orleans, 

Refusal  of  the  Spanish  officers  to  evacuate  the  posts  and 
the  strengthening  and  reinforcing  the  posts  at  Natchez  and 
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Walnut  HiUs  had  greatly  excited  the  inhabitants,  some  four 
thoqss^d  in  number,  who  considered  themselves  citizens  of 
the  United  States.  But  no  outbreak  occurred  till  Friday,  the 
ninth  of  May,  when  a  Baptist  preacher  named  Hannan  was  ar- 
rested on  some  trivial  charge  and  confined,  standing,  in  a  small 
building  in  the  fort.  Holding  this  to  be  an  attack  on  the  rights 
of  American  citizens  and  a  determination  to  enforce  the  civil 
and  religious  laws  of  Spain  with  rigor,  the  people  about 
Natchez  flew  to  arms  and  the  Governor  and  the  oflScials  sought 
refuge  in  the  fort.  Saturday,  the  tenth,  the  excitement  spread 
over  the  district,  and  on  the  eleventh  the  leaders  visited  Elli- 
cott  and  Pope  and  declared  they  intended  to  begin  hostilities 
because  of  the  jailing  of  Hannan  and  the  proclamation  of 
Baron  de  Carondelet  which  they  considered  a  declaration  of 
war.  EUicott  now  bent  all  his  efforts  to  prevent  an  outbreak 
and  joined  with  Pope  in  a  letter  to  a  body  of  inhabitants 
gathered  some  nine  miles  from  Natchez.  In  this  Pope  pledged 
himself  to  protect,  at  all  hazards,  citizens  of  the  United  States 
living  north  of  thirty-one  degrees,  called  on  such  to  come 
forward  and  assert  their  rights,  and  declared  that  he  should 
expect  their  aid  to  repel  any  troops  or  hostile  parties  attempt- 
ing to  reinforce  the  garrison  at  Natchez.*  Exchange  of  notes 
and  interviews  with  the  Governor  followed  and  led  to  an- 
other proclamation,  which  set  forth  that  '*  general  forgive- 
ness will  be  the  fruit  of  a  candid  repentance,  and  the  exact 
compliance  with  the  following  conditions."!  These  were 
that  all  armed  bodies  should  disperse,  and  each  man  return 
home,  attend  to  his  farm  and  his  business,  and  never  again  as- 
semble to  resist  the  authority  of  Spain.  Believing  that  the 
trouble  arose  from  a  fear  that  war  might  break  out  between 
Spain  and  the  United  States;  that  troops  were  collecting  to 
treat  with  rigor  those  who  were  partial  to  the  United  States ; 
that  the  Indians  had  been  called  to  the  aid  of  Spain ;  that  roads 
and  water  courses  were  stopped,  and  that  the  people  were 
to  be  forced  to  join  the  militia,  the  Governor  declared  there 
would  be  no  war,  no  gathering  of  troops,  no  call  for  Indian 
aid,  no  obstruction  of  the  roads,  no  corps  of  militia  formed. 

*  American  State  Papers,  Foreign  Relations,  VoL  3,  p.  80. 
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The  proclamation  served  but  to  lurther  inflame  the  ex- 
citement. The  words  "  a  candid  repentance  "  gave  ^reat 
offence.  As  citizens  of  the  United  States  the  people  had  noth- 
ing to  repent  of,  and  in  their  anger  tore  up  copies  of  the 
proclamation,  formed  militia  companies,  elected  officers,  made 
ready  for  the  fray,  and  called  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  at 
Mr.  Belt's,  nine  miles  from  Natchez.  There  a  committee  of 
eleven  was  appointed,  Interv-iews  were  held  with  the  Grov- 
ernor  and  an  agreement  reached  on  four  propositions,  whicluJ 
Gayoao  embodied  in  a  new  proclamation.  They  were:  th; 
the  inhabitants  of  the  district  o£  Natchez  were  not  to  be  ig- 
nored because  of  their  recent  behavior ;  that  the  inhabitants 
north  of  the  thirty-first  degree  of  latitude  were  not  to  be  em- 
bodied 83  militia,  save  in  case  of  Indian  invasion  or  to  put 
do\vn  riots;  that  Spanisli  law  was  to  be  enforced  mildly  ai 
moderately,  and  no  inhabitant  transported  as  a  prisoner 
any  pretest,  and  that  the  committee  would  nrge  its  support 
tcra  to  beep  the  peace  and  to  further  the  execution  of  ji 
tiee,* 

Such  was  the  condition  of  public  affairs  when,  early 
Augiist,   Colonel   Anthony  Hntchins  presented  to   the 
porary  Governor,  Stephen  Minor,  who  had  succeeded  Gayc 
a   petition   setting  forth   that  a  number   of   inhabitants 
Natchez  prayed  for  leave  to  hold  elections  in  the  districts  ol 
the  province  and  in  the  town  of  Natchez  for  the  choice  ol 
an  Agent  and  Committee  of  Safety  and  Correspond! 
the  second  of  September.    The  Agent  was  to  address  Congn 
on  important  matters,  and  the  Committee  of  Safety  was  to  keej 
him  informed  by  letters  from  time  to  time  of  the  sense  ant 
wishes  of  the  people. f     The  temporary  Governor  consented; 
but  the  people  in  sis  of  the  ten  subdivisions  of  the  diatrit 
protested.    It  was  a  scheme  to  divide  the  people  between  th< 
two  committees,  destroy  the  peace  which  then  prevailed,  an< 
bring  about  the  re-establishment  of  the  Spanish  Govemmeni 
Nevertheless,  four  persons  were  elected  in  four  of  the  sul 
divisions,  a  fifth  was  added  by  the  vote  of  ten  men  in 
fifth  subdivision,  and  a  sisth  by  the  support  of  less  than  thii 
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persons  in  another.  These  with  Hutchins  framed  a  long  peti- 
tion which  the  Agent  was  to  lay  before  Congress. 

While  these  things  were  happening  in  the  Valley  an  ex- 
change of  sharp  letters  had  taken  place  between  Grujo  and 
the  Secretary  of  State.  Grujo  soundly  berated  Pickering  for 
disbelieving  the  story  of  a  British  expedition,  laughed  at  the 
ingenuousness  of  his  appeal  to  the  British  Minister,  asserted 
that  Ellicott  did  intend  to  get  possession  of  Natchez  by  sur- 
prise, repelled  the  statement  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  that 
the  evacuation  of  the  posts  had  been  delayed  on  various  pre- 
tenses, cited  Blount's  conspiracy  as  a  just  ground  for  delay, 
complained  of  the  conduct  of  Ellicott  and  Captain  Pope,  and 
demanded  for  such  repeated  insults  such  satisfaction  as  was 
necessary  to  Spain  and  becoming  to  the  United  States.* 

Congress,  now  aroused  to  its  duty,  organized  the  Territory 
of  Mississippi  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  present  States  of 
Alabama  and  Mississippi,  and  Adams  in  December,  1798,  was 
able  to  inform  it  that  Walnut  Hills  and  Natchez  had  been 
evacuated  and  that  Ellicott  had  begun  to  run  the  boundary 
line  of  thirty-one  degrees  north  latitude. 

The  treaty  of  1795,  which  thus  forced  Spain  to  retire 
south  of  thirty-one  degrees,  gave  alarm  to  Talleyrand.  That 
the  United  States  would  some  day  acquire  the  Floridas  and 
perhaps  so  much  of  the  old  province  of  Louisiana  as  lay  west 
of  the  Mississippi  seemed  certain  to  that  far-seeing  statesman. 
That  a  democratic  Republic,  immense  in  area  and  great  in 
commerce,  wealth,  and  population,  should  grow  up  in  the 
New  World  was,  in  his  opinion,  dangerous  to  the  welfare  of 
the  Old  World.  Spain  was  not  able  to  prevent  it.  France, 
however,  was,  and  if  Spain  would  retrocede  to  her  what  was 
left  of  Louisiana  the  United  States  should  never  cross  the 
Mississippi  River.  Scarcely  had  the  treaty  been  concluded, 
therefore,  when  Talleyrand  proposed  that  Spain  should  give 
back  to  France  what  France  had  given  to  her  in  1763.  The 
refusal  by  the  King  of  Spain,  and  the  fall  of  the  Directory 
and  of  Talleyrand  ended  the  negotiations  for  the  time  being; 
but  no  sooner  was  Talleyrand  back  in  power  under  Napoleon 

*  Grujo  to  Pickering,  July  It  and  October  9,  1797.     American  State  Papers, 
Foreign  RelationB,  Vol  2,  pp.  87-89 ;  96-97. 
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than  he  again  hegan  to  urge  his  plan  of  retrocession,  and  Octo- 
ber first,  1800,  by  tbo  seerft  treaty  of  San  Tldefonso,  Spain 
bound  herself  to  return  Jjouisiana  to  Prance  when  certain 
coniJitiDna  were  fulfilled.  We  had  at  that  time  no  Minister 
r&sident  at  Paris,  but  by  the  middle  of  June,  1801,  such  bits 
of  information  had  come  to  Madison  from  King,  our  minister 
at  London,  and  "  through  several  channels,"  that  he  made 
the  rt'jinrted  retrocession  a  matter  of  instruction  to  Pinckney, 
at  Madrid,  and  to  Livingston  when  about  to  depart  for  Paris. 
Should  the  retrocession  have  actually  been  made,  Livingston 
was  to  endeavor  to  induce  France  to  make  over  the  Floridaa, 
or  at  least  West  Florida,  to  the  United  States.  Should  they, 
be  not  included  in  the  cession  he  was  to  seek  the  good  offices  of 
France  in  an  attempt  to  obtain  them  from  Spain.  At  the  first 
private  interview  with  the  Minister  of  Exterior  Relations  Liv- 
ingston pressed  him  on  the  subject  of  the  cession,  but  "  he  ex- 
plicitly denied  that  anything  had  been  concluded,  but  admitted 
that  it  had  been  a  subject  of  conversation."  Later  Livingston 
ashed  if  they  had  been  ceded,  and  if  thf^y  could  be  purchased, 
but  his  questions  were  not  answered.  Prom  King,  and  later 
from  Livingston,  came  word  that  the  First  Consul  was  about 
to  send  an  expedition  to  plant  a  colony  in  Louisiana  and  PloP- 
ida  and  that  Bernadotte  was  to  command  it.  And  now  Madison 
and  Jefferson,  who  hitherto  had  been  ansions,  became  alarmed. 
The  Secretary  had  Livingston  use  every  proper  means  to  divert 
Prance  from  her  contemplated  colony,  inquire  if  the  cession  in- 
cluded the  Floridaa  and  New  Orleans,  and  if  so,  ask  for  what 
sura  they  would  be  sold  to  the  United  States,  and  Jefferson 
wrote  him  tbcre  was  one  spot  on  the  face  of  the  earth  so  impor- 
tant to  the  United  States  tliat,  whoever  held  it,  was,  for  that 
very  reason,  naturally  and  forever  our  enemy ;  and  that  spot 
was  New  Orleans.  He  could  not,  therefore,  see  it  transfei 
to  France  but  with  deep  regret.  The  day  she  took  possession 
the  city  the  ancient  friendship  between  her  and  the  Unil 
States  ended;  allianee  with  Great  Britain  became  neeeasary, 
and  the  sentence  that  was  to  keep  France  below  low-water  mark 
became  fixed.*    This  day  seemed  near  at  hand,  for  in  Novem- 
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beT)  1809,  word  oame  that  an  expedition  was  making  all  haste 
to  oross  the  ooean  and  occnpy  Louisiana. 

Meanwhile  the  Spanish  Intendant  of  the  provmoe  put  forth 
a  proclamation,  closed  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  to 
American  citizens,  forbade  all  trade,  and  took  away  the  right 
of  deposit  at  New  Orleans.  Protected  by  this  right,  the  in- 
habitants of  Kentucky  and  Ohio  had  for  seven  years  past  been 
floating  tobacco  and  flour,  bacon  and  hams,  down  the  Missis- 
sippi in  rude  arks,  and  depositing  them  in  the  warehouses  of 
New  Orleans,  there  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  sloops  and  snows 
to  carry  them  to  the  West  Indies,  or  to  points  along  the  At* 
lantic  coast.  The  Intendant  could,  at  any  time,  shift  the  place 
of  deposit ;  but,  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  1795,  some  con- 
venient  port  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  must  always  be  open 
for  the  deposit  of  goods  and  produce.  In  this  respect,  there- 
fore, the  treaty  had  been  violated ;  for,  when  New  Orleans 
was  shut,  no  other  town  was  opened. 

The  President,  in  his  message  to  Congress  at  the  beginning 
of  the  session,  alluded  to  the  transfer  of  Louisiana  to  France, 
and  expressed  the  belief  that  the  change  in  our  foreign  rela- 
tions produced  thereby  would  be  duly  considered.  Mr.  Gris- 
wold,  in  the  House,  was  the  first  to  call  attention  to  this  part 
of  the  message,  and  moved  a  resolution  asking  for  papers  and 
documents  relative  to  the  circumstances,  stipulations,  and  con- 
ditions of  the  cession.  The  question,  so  bitterly  discussed  in 
the  March  days  of  1796,  the  questiou  as  to  the  right  of  the 
House  to  call  for  such  papers,  was  at  once  revived.  Each 
party  now  changed  place.  The  Federalists  were  for  the  call ; 
the  Bepublicans  were  against,  and  found  themselves  compelled 
to  refute  and  explain  away  the  very  arguments  they  had 
made  use  of  seven  years  before.  By  a  strict  party  vote  they 
sent  the  resolution  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  State 
of  the  Union ;  but  when  the  motion  was  made  to  go  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  by  another  party  vote  they  voted 
it  down.  Griswold  instantly  moved  a  new  set  of  resolutions, 
which  in  substance  were :  that  the  United  States  was  entitled 
to  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi ;  that  free  navigation 
had  been  obstructed  by  the  Spanish  Intendant,  and  that  the 
Auty  of  the  House  was  to  inquire  how  the  right  of  deposit 
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ood  navigatioR  coald  be  restored  and  maintained.  Such 
in  righting  the  wrongs  of  tlie  West  alarmed  the  Bepablicans. 
Are  not  these  New  England  gentlemen,  they  asked,  the 
who  in  1TS5  were  so  eager  to  close  the  Mieeiseippi  for  (nreni 
five  years 't  Why,  then,  are  thej  now  so  eager  to  keep  it  open 
Either  to  plunge  the  coimtry  into  a  war  with  Spain,  or  more 
likely  witli  France,  which  they  have  been  intent  upon  ever 
since  the  days  of  X,,  Y.,  and  Z.  This  would  force  us  to  again 
put  on  the  taxes  we  have  taken  oS,  and  add  to  the  debt  we 
have  lessened  by  five  millions  in  two  yeare,  and,  perhaps, 
lure  the  men  of  the  West  to  once  more  give  them  the  man- 
agement of  national  affairs  as  the  party  truly  devoted  to  the 
welfare  of  the  people  of  Ohio,  of  Kentucky,  of  Tenneesee. 
No  such  opportunity  was  to  be  ^ven  the  Federalists,  and  the 
Dew  resolutions  of  Griswold  were  voted  down. 

Having  thus  twice  refused  to  act  with  spirit,  the  Bqmb- 
Ucans  felt  compelled  to  explain  their  position  and  announce 
their  views.  Nothing  waa  further  from  their  intentions  than 
a  surrender  of  American  rights  on  the  waters  of  the  MisstssippL 
But  those  rights  could  in  the  present  case  be  restored  mach 
more  easily  by  negotiation  than  by  measures  looking  toward 
war.  The  Intendant  had  overstepped  his  bounds.  The  block- 
ing of  the  river  was  liie  work  and  not  the  work  of  Spain.  All 
that  the  House  would  conacDt  t«  was  the  passage  of  a  very 
mild  and  peaceful  resolution,  lamenting  the  trouble,  disclaim- 
ing any  belief  that  Spain  was  an  aggressor,  and  asserting  a 
firm  determination  to  maintain  the  rights  of  navigation  and 
deposit. 

Jefferson  was  now  free  to  act  without  fear  of  meddling  by 
the  House,  and  ho  speedily  did  so.  The  Senate,  in  a  special 
message,  was  informed  that  he  had  not  lieen  idle  ;  that  such 
measures  had  been  promptly  taken  as  seemed  likely  to  bring  a 
friendly  settlement  about,  and  that  the  purpose  of  these  meas- 
ures was  the  buying  of  so  much  territory  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  river  as  would  put  at  rest  forever  the  vexed  qaestion  of 
the  use  of  ite  mouth.  His  confidence  in  the  abiUty  of  the 
Minister  at  the  Court  of  Fnince  to  accomplish  this  was  unlim- 
ited. Yet  he  could  not  but  believe  that  the  end  would  be 
hastened  by  sending  to  his  aid  a  man  fresh  from  the  United 
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States,  and  bearing  with  him  a  just  and  lively  sense  of  the 
feeling  late  events  in  Louisiana  had  aroused  in  the  great  mass 
of  the  people.  He  therefore  nominated  James  Monroe  to  be 
Minister  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  France,  and 
Minister  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  Spain:  for, 
Louisiana  not  having  been  actually  transferred  to  France,  it 
seemed  proper  that  his  Catholic  Majesty  should  also  be  con- 
sulted. The  Senate  confirmed  the  nomination,  and  gave  Mon- 
roe full  power,  in  conjunction  with  Livingston  in  France  and 
Pinckney  in  Spain,  to  frame  any  treaty  or  convention  that 
extended  and  secured  the  rights  of  the  United  States  on  the 
Mississippi,  and  set  apart  two  milHons  of  dollars  to  be  used,  it 
was  understood,  for  the  purchase  of  the  island  of  New  Orleans. 

The  behavior  of  the  Federalists  toward  the  administration 
at  this  juncture  bears  a  close  analogy  to  the  behavior  of  the 
Kepublicans  toward  the  administration  in  the  trying  days  of 
1794.  In  1794  the  party  of  Jefferson  was  bent  upon  annoy- 
ing the  President,  upon  obstructing  negotiation,  upon  provok- 
ing war  with  Great  Britain ;  moved  the  sequestration  of  Brit- 
ish debts,  supported  the  discriminating  tonnage  resolutions, 
carried  the  non-intercourse  resolutions  and  the  embargo,  and 
declared  that  the  mission  of  Mr.  Jay  could  bring  about  no 
good  results.  In  1803  the  Federalists  were  equally  confident 
that  Monroe  must  fail,  were  equally  desirous  of  a  war  with 
Spain,  and  in  the  Senate  moved  a  set  of  resolutions  equally 
embarrassing  to  the  President 

When  Eoss  arose  to  present  them,  he  began  a  long  speech 
on  the  Mississippi  question,  on  the  conduct  of  Spain,  on  the 
need  of  prompt  and  vigorous  action,  was  cut  short,  and  for 
ten  days  found  no  opportunity  to  read  them  to  the  Senate. 
They  declared  that  the  free  navigation  of  the  river,  and  the 
privilege  of  deposit  on  the  island  of  New  Orleans,  was  a  clear 
and  undoubted  right  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States ;  that 
the  late  infraction  of  this  right  by  Spain  was  an  act  of  aggres- 
sion hostile  to  the  honor  and  interests  of  the  United  States ; 
that  the  people  of  the  West  were  deeply  concerned  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  place  of  deposit  on  the  island  of  New  Orleans ; 
that  the  President  should  be  authorized  to  take  possession  of 
some  such  fit  place  of  deposit;  that  fifty  thousand  militia 
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Bhould  be  called  out  if  oeceesaiy,  and  five  millioiis  of  dollars 
appropriated  to  meet  the  expense. 

We  liave,  said  the  supportera  of  the  resolntionfl,  been  meek 
and  submistiive  long  enough.  Our  patience  seems  almost  tba 
patience  of  weakness  and  fear.  Look  over  the  face  of  the 
globe  and  lind  a,  port  to  which  oar  ships,  our  sailors,  our  citi- 
zens resort,  and,  if  you  can,  name  one  where  we  have  not  suf- 
fered from  the  contemptuous  a^reeeion  of  impotent  Spain. 
For  a  year  past  scarcelj  a  mail  has  come  from  foreign  parts 
tmburdened  with  accoimts  of  outrages  on  our  commerce  by 
subjects  of  8pain.  They  insult  our  dag,  seize  our  merchants, 
plunder  our  ships,  impress  oor  seamen  ojid  send  them  shackled 
with  chains  to  dmigeons  to  die.  What  wonder  is  it  that,  en- 
during such  things  from  them  abroad,  they  should  grow  bold 
and  defy  us  at  our  very  doore  1  This  is  no  time  for  nego> 
tiation.  The  spring  is  almost  upon  us.  Tlie  planting  will  soon 
begin,  and  must  our  farmers  in  the  West  be  left  to  doubt 
whether,  when  the  crops  are  gathered,  there  will  be  a  port  on 
the  Mississippi  to  which  they  may  be  sent  1  Our  duty  is  to 
dispel  this  doubt,  seize  New  Orleans,  keep  the  river  open,  and 
tiien,  if  need  be,  negotiate.  Yet  a  little  while  and  we  may 
have  to  deal,  not  with  his  Catholic  Majesty,  but  with  the  First 
Consul ;  not  with  a  king,  but  with  the  very  King  of  Kings. 

We  allow,  said  the  Repubhcans,  that  the  conduct  of  Spain 
has  been  infamous.  We  admit  that  she  suffered  French  priva- 
teers to  fit  in  her  ports  and  sail  thence  to  cruise  against  onr 
commerce ;  that  she  ]>erimtted  French  consuls  to  condemn  our 
ships  sent  in  by  French  privateers ;  that  her  own  subjects  have 
captured  our  vessels  and  impreseed  our  seamen ;  that  her  In- 
tendant  at  New  Orleans  has  obstructed  navigation  and  taken 
onr  right  of  deposit  away.  Hut  tlie  policy  of  the  United 
States,  in  cases  like  the  present,  has  always  been  negotiation, 
not  war.  By  negotiation  Washington  brought  the  country 
safely  through  the  stormy  times  of  1794.  By  persistence  in 
negotiation  John  Adams  averted  war  with  France.  By  neg<K 
tiation  Jefferson  will,  if  unliampered  by  factious  opposition, 
bring  to  a  liappy  issue  the  present  misunderstanding  with 
Spain.  The  resolutions  of  Ross  were  therefore,  one  by  one, 
roted  down.    In  their  place  a  bill  pttased  authorizing  the  f 
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dent  to  caU  for  a  provisional  army  of  eighty  thousand  militia, 
and  to  spend  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  in  building  arsenalfl 
in  the  West.     This  bill  became  a  law. 

For  the  troops  the  President  had  no  need.  The  Repub- 
licans were  right,  and,  in  a  few  months,  far  more  was  secured 
by  negotiation  than  the  Federalists  had  ever  expected  to  obtain 
by  violence  and  the  use  of  arms.  For  months  past  Living- 
ston had  been  striving  to  persuade  the  First  Consul  to  sell  a 
part  of  Louisiana  to  the  United  States.  He  begged  the  Span- 
ish Minister  to  hinder  the  transfer  of  the  district  to  France ; 
for,  till  the  transfer  was  made,  the  colonists  Napoleon  was  bent 
on  sending  to  America  were  not  likely  to  sail.  Again  and 
again  he  demanded  a  speedy  settlement  of  the  debt  due  to 
American  merchants,  and  urged  the  benefits  France  would  de- 
rive by  parting  with  a  piece  of  her  ancient  soiL  Not  a  word 
came  in  reply.  The  man  through  whose  hands  his  notes  aU 
passed  was  Talleyrand,  who  still  held  under  Napoleon  the  same 
place  he  once  held  under  the  five  Directors.  Change  of  master 
was  the  only  change  that  able  and  unprincipled  Minister  had 
undergone.  He  was  still  the  treacherous,  grasping,  ambitious 
knave  of  1797.  To  Livingston  he  was  all  graciousness ;  but 
not  a  word  of  the  American  Minister's  notes  reached  the  First 
Consul  that  Talleyrand  did  not  approve.  To  sell  Louisiana 
was  not  the  wish  of  Talleyrand.  He  would  see  France  once 
more  in  possession  of  her  old  domain,  firmly  planted  on  Ameri- 
can soil,  controlling  the  Mississippi,  setting  bounds  to  the 
United  States,  threatening  Canada,  and,  it  might  be  in  the 
near  future,  planting  the  tricolor  on  the  walls  of  that  great 
fortress  from  wliich  England  had  pulled  down  the  liHes  of 
FrancCo 

It  is  idle  to  speculate  what  might  have  been  the  destiny  of 
our  country  had  Louisiana  become  permanently  a  possession  of 
France.  The  thing  was  not  to  be.  Convinced  that  Talley- 
rand was  tricky,  Livingston  passed  him  by  and  wrote  directly 
to  the  man  whose  will  was  the  will  of  France.  Citizen  First 
Consul  was  asked  if  the  French  did  not  intend  to  pay  their 
just  debts  ?  He  was  reminded  that  the  Board  of  Accounts  had 
liquidated  and  given  certificates  for  about  one  quarter  of  the 
debt ;  that  on  these  certificates  the  American  merchants  had 
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nusecF  small  Boms  to  enable  tliem  to  live,  anil  that,  on  a  soddei^ 
while  the  Board  went  on  liquidating,  the  certiticates  ceased  to 
be  given.  He  was  told  of  the  feeling  aronsed  in  the  United 
States  hy  the  change  abont  to  take  place  in  the  ownerehip 
of  Louisiana.  He  was  askud  to  sell  eo  much  of  the  101711017 
88  lay  south  of  latitude  Uiirty-one,  from  the  MisBisaippi  to  tlia 
Perdido ;  and  so  much  as,  west  of  the  Mississippi,  lay  north  of 
the  Arkansas  river.  Thus  would  tlie  United  States  secore 
the  mouths  of  the  rivers  fiowing  from  her  territory  to  the 
Mexican  gulf.  Thus  would  France  have  a  barrier  placed  be- 
tween her  and  the  possessions  of  her  most  ancient  foe.  \yaB 
not  tluB  to  be  conaiderod!  The  cupidity  of  Britain  knew  no 
bounds.  The  Cape,  Malta,  Egypt  had  already  awakened  her 
avarice.  Should  she  turn  her  arms  westward,  a  struggle  for 
Louisiana  would  at  once  begin.  Of  what  use  could  the  prov- 
ince be  to  France  J  To  enable  her  to  uomniand  the  gulf,  sup- 
ply her  islands,  and  give  an  outlet  to  her  surplus  population. 
To  scatter  population  over  a  boundless  region  was,  therefore, 
bad  policy ;  the  true  policy  waa  to  concentrate  and  keep  it  near 
the  eea.  The  country  soutli  of  the  Arkansas  could  well  main- 
tain a  colony  of  tifteen  millions  of  souls.  Could  Franco  keep 
more  in  subjection  i  Ought  not  far-away  colonies  to  be  mod- 
erate in  size  i  Would  rich  and  proeperous  settlements  up  the 
Missouri  river  always  be  content  to  pay  allegiance  to  the  dis- 
tant ruler  of  France  S 

These  memorials  brought  a  speedy  reply.  Liviogston  waa 
aesured  that  the  First  ConBul  would  see  to  it  that  the  debts 
were  paid,  and  would  send  a  minister  to  the  United  States 
with  full  power  to  act.  The  minister  was  to  have  been  Gen- 
eral Bemadottc ;  but  on  this  minion  he  was  destined  never  to 
depart.  In  March  the  quarrel  with  England  conceming  Malta 
grew  serious.  "  I  must,"  said  Napoleon  to  Lord  Whitworth, 
in  the  presence  of  the  assembled  ministers  of  Europe,  "  I  must 
^ther  have  Malta  or  war."  New  combinations  were  forming 
Rgainet  him  in  Europe ;  all  England  waa  loudly  demanding 
that  Louisiana  should  be  attacked,  and,  lest  it  should  be  taken 
from  him,  he  determined  to  sell  it  to  tlie  United  States. 

April  eleventh  Talleyrand  asked  Livingston  for  an  offer. 
for  Louisiana  entire.     The  island  of  New  Orleans  and  Weel 
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Florida,  lie  was  told,  were  wanted,  and  no  more.  This  mucli 
Bold,  what  remained  would,  he  asserted,  be  of  small  value. 
He  would  therefore  like  to  know  what  price  the  United  States 
would  give  for  alL  Livingston  thought  twenty  millions  of 
francs,  and  TaUeyrand  departed,  protesting  the  simi  was  far 
too  small. 

The  next  day  Monroe  reached  Paris,  and  the  day  after 
Barb6  Marbois,  Minister  of  the  Treasury,  called.  Marbois 
astonished  Livingston  by  declaring  that  one  hundred  millions 
of  francs  and  the  payment  of  the  debts  due  American  citizens 
was  the  price  of  Louisiana.  This  would  bring  the  cost  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  millions,  for  at  twenty-five  millions 
of  francs  Livingston  estimated  tlie  debts.  He  pronounced  the 
price  exorbitant ;  Marbois  admitted  that  it  was,  and  asked  to 
take  back  to  St.  Cloud  an  offer  of  eighty  millions  cf  francs, 
including  twenty  millions  for  the  debts.  Some  higgling  now 
took  place ;  but  on  these  terms  the  purchase  was  effected  by 
the  three  instruments  dated  April  thirtieth,  1803. 

The  first  was  a  treaty  of  cession ;  made  over  the  province 
as  obtained,  by  the  treaty  of  San  Ildef onso,  from  Spain ;  stipu- 
lated that,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  inhabitants  should  be  incor- 
porated into  the  Union  and  admitted  to  the  full  enjoyment 
of  all  the  rights  and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States ;  that  they  should  meanwhile  be  protected  in  possession 
of  their  liberty,  property,  and  the  exercise  of  the  religion  they 
professed ;  and  that  ships  from  France  or  her  colonies,  or  from 
Spain  or  her  colonies,  laden  with  the  produce,  the  manufactures, 
the  wares  of  the  countries  whence  they  came,  should,  for  the 
space  of  twelve  years,  enter  any  of  the  ports  of  Louisiana,  yet 
pay  no  more  duty,  no  more  tonnage,  than  was  exacted  from 
citizens  of  the  United  States  bringing  goods  directly  from 
France  or  Spain,  or  colonies  under  their  control. 

The  second,  called  a  convention,  arranged  the  price  and 
manner  of  payment.  Sixty  millions  of  francs,  or,  as  then 
calculated,  eleven  millions  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars,  were  to  be  put  into  a  six  per  cent  stock  with  interest, 
payable  semi-annually  at  London,  Amsterdam,  or  Paris.  Fif- 
teen years  after  the  exchange  of  ratification  the  payment  of 
the  principal  was  to  begin  in  yearly  instalments  of  not  less 
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dun  tliree  millions  of  doUare  each.  The  rahie  of  the  dollar 
was  fixed  a:  five  and  one  third  france. 

The  third  docnment  wae  likewise  a  oDQTeDtioii,  and  treated 
of  the  dehts.  Xone  were  to  be  paid  bat  to  creditors  of  Franoe 
for  rappUcs,  for  ioeees  bv  embargoee,  for  keees  eaatained  at  sea 
before  September  thirtieth,  1800;  nor  were  thoee  paid  to 
smoimt,  with  interest,  to  more  than  twentj  millioofi  of  franc& 

Jefferson  was  greati;  puzzled  when  these  three  documcntB 
reached  hig  hand.  He  had  offered  to  boy  an  inland  for  a  dock- 
yard and  a  pUce  of  deposit.  He  waa  offered  a  magnificent 
domain.  He  had  been  authorized  to  expend  two  mnMoiw  of 
dollars ;  the  sum  demanded  was  fifteen.  As  a  gtrict  con- 
fitrnctionist  be  conld  not,  and  for  a  while  he  did  not,  consider 
the  purchase  of  foreign  territory  as  a  constitutional  act.  But, 
when  he  thonght  of  the  evik  that  wonld  follow  if  Looistana 
remained  with  Frwiee,  and  of  the  bleeeings  that  would  follow 
if  Loniaiana  came  to  the  United  States,  his  common  sense  got 
the  better  of  his  narrow  political  ecruples,  and  he  soon  foand  a 
way  of  escape.  He  would  accept  the  treaty,  eummon  Con- 
gress, urge  the  House  and  Senate  to  perfect  the  purchase,  and 
trust  to  the  Constitution  being  mended  so  as  to  make  the  par- 
cbaee  legal.  The  six  months  allowed  for  deliberation  would 
expire  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  October.  The  Congress  was 
therefore  snmrooned  to  meet  on  October  seventeenth. 

Nothing  so  finely  illustrates  the  low  state  to  which  ttm 
once  prosperous  Federalists  were  fallen  as  the  turbulent  and 
factious  opposition  they  now  made  to  the  acquisition  of  Louisi- 
ana. But  a  remnant  of  the  great  party  remained.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  independent  thinkers,  to  whom  good  government 
was  better  than  pofitical  strife,  who  were  under  the  lash  of 
no  political  chief,  who  believed  that  the  duty  of  every  honest 
roan  in  the  party  of  the  minority  was  to  uphold,  not  pull  down, 
the  government  of  the  majority  so  long  as  that  government 
labored  for  the  common  good,  had  drawn  off  from  the  party 
of  Hamilton,  and  now  gave  a  warm  support  to  the  Republican 
cause.  To  them  the  administration  of  Jefferson  deserved 
support.  They  had  seen  promised  reforms  become  actual  re- 
forms. They  had  eeon  the  Federalists  add  eight  millions  to 
the  pablie  debt  in  five  years.    They  had  seen  the  Bepublicuu. 
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reduce  the  debt  by  five  millions  in  two  years.  They  had  seen 
the  Federalists  go  to  the  very  limit  of  constitutional  taxation 
in  the  laying  of  a  direct  tax.  They  had  seen  the  Republicans 
dry  every  source  of  internal  revenue,  and  still  have  money  to 
spare.  Never  had  the  Government  been  so  smoothly,  so  sav- 
ingly, carried  on.  With  such  an  administration  they  could 
find  no  fault.  Government  by  the  old  friends  of  Washington 
was  not  worth  the  money  wrung  from  the  people  by  the 
grinding  taxes  it  imposed.  Not  a  State  election,  therefore, 
took  place  out  of  New  England  but  showed  large  Republican 
gains. 

To  the  narrow  partisans  who  remained  in  the  Federal 
ranks  the  good  which  Jefferson  accomplished  went  for  noth- 
ing. It  was  a  maxim  with  them  that  nothing  which  Thomas 
Jefferson  did  was  right ;  and  that,  tiU  the  day  came  round 
when  they  should  again  be  placed  in  power,  the  Government 
would  never  be  stable,  the  country  would  never  be  safe.  They 
ceased  to  contend  for  principle,  and  began  to  contend  for  place. 
They  became  mere  obstructionists,  a  sect  of  the  political  world 
which,  of  all  other  sects,  is  most  to  be  despised.  They  re- 
ceived the  news  of  the  best  and  wisest  act  of  Jefferson's  whole 
administration  with  a  roar  of  execration  they  ought  to  have 
been  ashamed  to  send  up. 

Men  who  believed  in  assumption,  in  the  National  Bank,  in 
the  Alien  and  Sedition  Bills,  now  affected  to  consider  the  pur- 
chase of  foreign  territory  unconstitutional  in  the  extreme. 
Some  were  worried  lest  the  East  should  become  depopulated, 
lest  a  great  emigration  should  set  in,  lest  old  men  and  young 
men,  abandoning  homes  and  occupations,  should  cross  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  perhaps  found  there  a  republic  of  their  own. 
Some  feared  that  mere  extent  of  territory  would  rend  the 
Republic  apart ;  that  no  common  ties  of  interest  could  ever 
bind  together  under  one  government  men  who  fought  Indians 
and  trapped  bears  around  the  head-waters  of  the  Missouri,  and 
men  who  built  ships  and  caught  fish  in  the  harbors  of  the 
Atlantic  coast.  Some  affected  the  language  of  patriots  and 
lamented  the  enormous  increase  the  purchase  would  make  in 
the  national  debt.  This,  indeed,  became  a  favorite  theme,  and 
soon  Federal  writers  and  printers  all  over  the  land  were  vieing 
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with  each  other  in  attempts  to  show  the  people  what  an  ex- 
ceedingly great  sum  of  money  fifteen  millionB  of  dollars  was. 

Fifteen  millions  of  dollare!  they  would  exclaim.  The  aale 
of  a  wilderneBS  has  not  usually  commanded  a  price  so  high. 
Ferdinaad  Gorges  received  but  twelve  hundred  and  tifty 
pomids  sterling  for  the  Proviaee  of  Maine.  William  Penn 
gave  for  the  wilderness  that  now  hears  his  name  but  a  trifle 
over  five  thousand  pounds.  Fifteen  millions  of  dollars  1  A 
breath  will  suffice  to  prouoimce  the  worda.  A  few  strokes  of 
the  pen  will  express  ttie  sam  on  paper.  But  not  one  man  i%g 
a  thousand  has  any  conception  of  the  magnitude  of  the  amom 
Weigh  it,  and  there  will  be  four  hundred  and  thirty-three  t 
of  solid  silver.  Load  it  into  wagons,  and  there  will  be  eighf  * 
hnndred  and  sixtyeix  of  thena.  Place  the  wagons  in  a  line, 
giving  two  rods  to  each,  and  they  will  cover  a  distant-e  of  five 
and  one  third  miles.  Hire  a  laborer  to  shovel  it  into  tlio  c 
and,  though  he  load  sixteen  each  day,  he  will  not  finish  ^ 
work  in  two  months.  Stack  it  up  dollar  on  dollar,  and,  s 
posing  nine  to  make  an  inch,  the  pile  will  be  more  than  three 
miles  high.  It  would  load  twenty-five  sloops ;  it  would  pay 
an  army  of  twenty-five  thousand  men  forty  shillings  a  week 
each  for  twenty-five  years ;  it  would,  dirided  among  the  popu- 
lation of  the  country,  give  three  dollars  for  each  man,  woman, 
And  child.  All  the  gold  and  all  the  silver  coin  in  the  Union 
would,  if  collected,  fall  vastly  short  of  such  a  sum.  We  must, 
therefore,  create  a  stock,  and  for  fifteen  years  to  come  pay  two 
thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty-five  dollars  interest  each  day.* 
Invest  the  principal  as  a  school  fund,  and  the  interest  will  s 
port,  forever,  eighteen  hundred  free  schools,  allowing  : 
Bcholars  and  five  hundred  dollars  to  each  school.  For  wliot 
benefit  is  this  purchase  made?  The  South  and  West.  Will 
they  pay  a  share  of  the  debt  i  No,  for  the  tax  on  whiskey  has 
been  removed. 

Statistics,  most  happily,  were  of  no  avwL  The  mass  of  the 
people  pronounced  the  ]iurchase  a  bargain.  The  Senate,  on 
October  nineteenth,  ratified  the  treaty  and  conventions ;  the 
ratification  of  Napoleon  was  already  in  the  hands  of  the  French 

*  Up  to  June  SO,  1880,  the  total  cost  of  the  LouiMu*  pnrobMM,  prlnoipal,  l» 
lanM,  tnd  debu  uaiim«d,  ww  82 7,267,63 1. VS. 
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diargSj  and  on  October  twenty-first  Jefferson  informed  Con- 
gress that  ratifications  had  that  day  been  exchanged.  On 
November  tenth  the  act  creating  the  eleven  millions  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  dollars  of  stock  called  for  by  the  first 
convention  was  passed.  On  December  twentieth,  1803,  Louisi- 
ana was  peaceably  taken  possession  of  by  the  United  States. 

The  Province  of  Louisiana,  afi  the  region  came  to  be  called, 
was  to  the  Americans  of  that  day  an  unknown  land.  Not  a 
boundary  was  defined.  Not  a  scrap  of  trustworthy  inf ormar 
tion  concerning  the  region  was  to  be  obtained.  Meagre  ac- 
counts of  what  travellers  had  seen  on  the  Missouri,  of  what 
hunters  and  trappers  knew  of  the  upper  Mississippi,  of  what 
the  Indians  said  were  the  features  of  the  great  plains  that 
stretched  away  toward  the  setting  sun,  had  indeed  reached 
the  oflScials,  and  out  of  these  was  constructed  the  most  re- 
markable document  any  President  has  ever  transmitted  to 
Congress.  It  told  of  a  tribe  of  Indians  of  gigantic  stature ; 
of  tall  bluffs  faced  with  stone  and  carved  by  the  hand  of  Nar 
ture  into  what  seemed  a  multitude  of  antique  towers;*  of 
land  so  fertile  as  to  yield  the  necessaries  of  life  almost  spon- 
taneously ;  f  of  an  immense  prairie  covered  with  buffalo,  and 
producing  nothing  but  grass  because  the  soil  was  far  too  rich 
for  the  growth  of  trees ;  X  and  how,  a  thousand  miles  up  the 
Missouri,  was  a  vast  mountain  of  salt !  *  The  length  was  one 
hundred  and  eighty  miles ;  the  breadth  was  forty-five ;  not  a 
tree,  not  so  much  as  a  shrub  was  on  it ;  but,  all  glittering  white. 


*  "  Some  of  the  heights  exhibit  a  scene  truly  picturesque.  They  rise  to  a 
height  of  at  least  300  feet,  faced  with  perpendicular  lime  and  free  stone,  carved 
into  various  shapes  and  figures  by  the  hand  of  Nature,  and  afford  the  appearance 
of  a  multitude  of  antique  towers."  An  Account  of  Louisiana.  Being  an  Abstract 
of  Documents  delivered  in  or  transmitted  to  Thomas  Jefferson,  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America ;  and  by  him  laid  before  Congress,  and  published  by 
their  Order.     1804,  p.  7.  f  Ibid.  %  VaiA. 

*  "  There  exists,  about  1,000  miles  up  the  Missouri,  and  not  far  from  that 
river,  a  salt  mountain !  The  existence  of  such  a  mountain  might  well  be  ques- 
tioned, were  it  not  for  the  testimony  of  several  respectable  and  enterprising  trad- 
ers who  have  visited  it,  and  who  have  exhibited  several  bushels  of  the  salt  to 
the  curiosity  of  the  people  of  St.  Louis,  where  some  of  it  still  remains.  A  sped- 
men  of  the  salt  has  been  sent  to  Marietta.  This  mountain  is  said  to  be  180  miles 
long  and  46  in  width,  composed  of  solid  rock-salt,  without  any  trees  or  eren 
■hrabeoniC    Ibid.,p.  7. 
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it  roeefrom  the  earth  a  solid  moimtain  of  rock-fialt,  with  streantB 
of  8aline  water  flo^ving  from  the  fissures  and  cavitiee  at  its 
base !  The  stoiy,  the  account  admitted,  might  well  seem  in- 
credible ;  but,  unhappUy  for  the  doubters,  bushels  of  the  salt 
had  been  shown  by  traders  to  the  people  at  St.  Louis  and  Ma- 
rietta. 

Even  this  assurance  failed  to  convince  the  Federalists. 
Everywhere  they  read  the  story  with  the  scoffs  and  jeers  it  so 
richly  deserved.  Can  the  mountain,  one  journal  asked,  be 
liOt's  wife  ?  Has  the  President,  asked  another,  been  reading 
the  "  Mysteries  of  Udolpho  "  ?  What  a  dreadful  glare  it  must 
make  on  a  sunshiny  day  !  exclaimed  a  third.  No  trees  on  it  ? 
How  strange !  There  ought  surely  to  be  a  salt  eagle  to  perch 
on  the  summit,  and  a  salt  mammoth  to  clamber  up  its  side. 
The  President,  being  a  cautious  philosopher,  has  surely  been 
afraid  to  tell  us  all ;  he  must  have  kept  much  back,  else  we 
should  have  seen  some  samples  from  that  vale  of  hasty-pudding 
and  that  lake  of  real  old  Irish  usquebaugh  that  lies  at  the 
mountain's  base.  The  stories  told  fourteen  years  since  about 
the  Ohio  country  are  now  surpassed.  The  pumpkin-vines,  the 
hoop-snakes,  the  shoe-and-stocking  tree  of  the  Muskingum,  are 
but  "  pepper-corns  "  beside  the  mountain  of  salt.* 

Bad  as  was  the  Federal  wit,  the  labored  attempts  of  the 
Republican  journals  to  prove  the  existence  of  the  mountain 
were  more  stupid  still.  The  fact  was  pronounced  undoubted. 
Bits  of  the  salt  had  reached  the  President ;  nay,  were  to  be 
seen  at  Washington,  at  New  York,  at  Boston  among  the  curi- 
osities of  Mr.  Turell's  museum.  There,  the  editor  of  the  Co- 
lumbian Centinel  had  the  impudence  to  assure  his  readers,  he 
had  seen  a  piece  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg  from  the  banks  of  the 
Missouri.f  But  one  had  the  courage  and  good  sense  to  declare 
the  story  was  half  a  fable.     The  editor  of  the  National  -^gis 

*  Connecticut  Courant,  November  80,  1803.  New  England  Repertory,  Decem- 
ber, 1803.  Gazette  of  the  United  States,  December  23,  1803.  Boston  Gazette, 
December  6,  29,  1803.  Herald,  November  30,  1803.  Spectator,  November  26, 
1808.  Independent  Chronicle,  December  5,  1803.  National  -^gis,  December 
T,  1803. 

f  In  support  of  the  mountain,  see  Columbian  Centinel,  December  S,  7,  10« 
1803.  Independent  Chronicle,  December  5,  8,  29,  1803.  The  Bee,  Deoembei^ 
1808. 
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did  not,  he  asserted,  for  a  moment  believe  that  a  huge  moim- 
tain  of  salt  stood  gleaming  and  glittering  in  the  son.  The 
deposit  was  probably  a  great,  deep  mine,  a  mountain  in  extent 
underground.*  Neither  the  President,  nor  any  member  of 
the  Government,  had  explored  Louisiana.  In  describing  the 
country,  such  facts  had  to  be  used  as  were  suppKed  by  travellers, 
and  that  class  of  travellers  so  much  disposed  to  magnify  mole- 
hills into  mountains.  What  wonder,  then,  that  some  fabulous 
embellishments  crept  into  the  account  which,  undoubtedly,  the 
President  sent  to  Congress  without  reading  through !  f 

The  vexed  question  of  the  existence  of  the  salt  mountain 
was  soon  to  be  put  at  rest.  Many  months  before,  J  while  the 
country  was  excited  over  the  closing  of  the  Mississippi,  Jeflfer^ 
son  urged  Congress  to  send  a  party  of  explorers  up  the  Mis- 
souri to  its  source,  and  thence  overland  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
The  idea  was  a  happy  one,  was  approved,  an  appropriation 
made,  and  Meriwether  Lewis  and  William  Clark  chosen  to 
carry  out  the  plan.  Jefferson  drew  their  instructions,  and,  on 
May  fourteenth,  1804,  the  party  entered  the  Missouri.  Jn  time 
they  crossed  the  mountains,  reached  the  Pacific,  and  wandered 
over  that  fine  region  which  came  afterward  to  be  known  as 
Oregon. 

By  Oregon  was  meant  what  is  now  included  in  the  State  of 
Oregon,  the  Territories  of  Washington  and  Idaho,  and  so  much 
of  British  America  as  lies  between  the  Eocky  Mountains,  the 
parallel  of  54°  40',  and  the  sea.  That  part  of  Oregon  with- 
in the  boundary  of  the  United  States  has,  since  the  publicar 
tion  of  the  Ninth  Census,  been  often  included  in  the  Louisi- 
ana purchase.  This  is  wholly  wrong.  Never,  at  any  time, 
did  Oregon  form  part  of  Louisiana.  Marbois  denied  it.  Jef- 
ferson denied  it.  *  There  is  not  a  fragment  of  evidence  in  its 
behalf.  Our  claim  to  Oregon  was  derived,  and  derived  solely, 
from  the  Florida  Treaty  of  1819,  the  settlement  at  Astoria,  the 
explorations  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  and  the  discovery  of  the 
Columbia  river  by  Robert  Gray. 

*  For  an  account  of  the  rock-salt  mine  in  the  State  of  Louisiana,  see  the  Be^ 
port  on  the  Salt  Industry  of  the  United  States  in  the  Tenth  Census, 
t  National  ^gis,  December  7,  1808. 
i  Janujtfy  18, 1808.  «  Jefferson  to  John  Melish,  December  81, 1816i 
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The  story  of  that  diecovery  deserves  to  be  told.  The  tc^. 
age  of  the  good  ship  Empress  to  Canton,  snd  the  account  which 
the  Bnpercai^o  bronglit  back,  stirred  the  New  England  user' 
chants  to  send  direct  to  China  for  eiiks  and  tea.  A  new  trade 
at  once  sprang  np,  and,  hy  1787,  became  eo  brisk  that  fiTe 
ships  were  on  t!ieir  way  to  China.  Bnt  the  balance  of  tnule 
was  againat  them.  There  was  much  in  China  wanted  by 
Americana.  There  was  little  in  the  United  States  wanted  bj 
the  Chinese.  Ko  ship  that  did  not  carry  oat  bags  heavy  with 
specie  bad  any  prospect  of  coming  home  with  her  hold  packed 
with  chests  of  tea.  To  overcome  this  hindrance,  for  specie 
was  scarce  and  Utile  seen,  some  Boston  merchants  determined 
to  associate,  gather  fuis  of  the  Indians  on  the  northwest  coast, 
and  with  skins,  in  lieu  of  money,  carry  on  the  trade  at  Canton. 
Two  ships  were  instantly  made  ready,  and  loaded  with  kniveB, 
bars  of  iron,  blankets  witli  gay  bordere,  and  copper  pans.  Con- 
greas  gave  them  sea  letters,  Massachnsctts  gave  them  pafsports, 
and  Gardoqui  letters  to  the  servants  of  hie  Catholic  Majesty  on 
the  shores  of  the  Sonth  Sea.  The  Columbia,  of  two  hundred 
and  twenty  tons,  was  conunanded  by  John  Kendrick ;  Robert 
Gray  waa  master  of  the  Washington,  of  ninety  tons  burden. 
Together  they  left  Boston  September  thirtieth,  1787,  doubled 
Cape  Horn  in  January,  and  there  parted  company  in  a  storm, 
to  meet  again  off  tlie  northwest  coast.  And  now  the  captains 
changed  ships.  Kendrick  remained  with  the  Washington, 
(rray  took  the  Columbia  with  a  cargo  of  furs  to  Canton,  and 
on  the  tenth  of  August,  1790,  entered  Boston  harbor  with  a 
cargo  of  tea.  Of  all  Americans  he  was  the  first  to  carry  the 
United  States  flag  around  the  world.  So  successful  was  this 
venture  that,  on  September  twenty-eighth,  1700,  Gray  again 
sailed  for  the  Pacific,  and  in  the  spring  of  1791  wafi  on  the 
coast,  Sailing  northward,  he  came  suddenly  before  an  open- 
ing in  latitude  4G°  10',  To  him  it  seemed  the  mouth  of  a 
great  river,  and  from  It  niahed  a  current  so  strong  that, 
though  he  spent  nine  days  in  the  attempt,  he  could  not  pass 
the  breakers.  And  now  in  turn  Vancouver  passed  the  same 
opening,  noticed  tlie  same  muddy  water,  and,  from  the  mast- 
head, beheld  the  same  lines  of  breakers  dashing  upon  the  bars. 
The  river-^jolored  water  he  attributed  to  "  some  streajos  fallinfj 
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into  the  bay."  The  breakers  he  mistook  for  surf  upon  the 
coafit,  and,  sailing  on,  noted  in  his  journal  that  the  rivers  long 
believed  to  flow  into  the  Pacific  "  were  reduced  to  brooks  in- 
sufficient for  our  vessels  to  navigate,  or  to  bays  inaccessible  as 
harbors  for  refitting."  Scarcelf wi  this  en^  four  houiB  old 
when,  April  twenty-ninth,  1792,  Gray  fell  2^  with  him,  and 
told  him  of  a  river  in  latitude  46*^  10',  with  an  outlet  "so 
strong  as  to  prevent  his  entering  for  nine  days."  But  the 
Englishman  would  not  believe  him,  and  the  two  parted. 

Convinced  that  he  was  not  deceived  by  appearances.  Gray 
returned  to  the  place  at  once,  sailed  boldly  through  the  break- 
ers, and,  thirteen  days  after  leaving  Vancouver,  found  himseli 
on  the  bosom  of  that  magnificent  river  which  now  bears  hil 
ship's  name.  There  he  remained  for  nine  days,  explored  the 
Columbia  for  thirty  miles,  traded  with  the  Indians,  mended 
and  painted  his  vessel,  and,  having  filled  his  casks  with  watei 
from  the  river,  beat  out  over  the  bar,  and  so  established  the 
first  claim  of  the  United  States  to  the  soil  of  Oregon. 
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208 ;  when  naturalized,  mu^^t  renounce 
title,  212  ;  debate  on,  20^-212;  sym- 
bols of,  in  Connecticut,  210;  Jay  ac- 
cused of  being  an  aristocrat,  218 ;  Fed- 
eraliBts  accused  of  tavorin^,  474. 

Army.  Defeat  of,  under  St.  Clair,  46, 
46;  suppresses  the  whiskey  insurrec- 
tion, 190-203 ;  increase  o!'  in  179S,  388 ; 
puts  down  Fries's  rebellion,  437,  488; 
chai^pes  of  cruelty  ^  439 ;  debate  on  re- 
duction of,  459 ;  disbandment  of,  482. 

Asbury,  Francis.  Founds  Sunday-school, 
83. 

Assemblv,  The.     Rules  of,  646. 

"  Associated  Youth,"  380,  381. 

Assumption,  27. 

Auctions  at  New  York,  242. 

Auga^ta,  Ga.,  3. 

"  Aurora,"  The.  Sketch  of  Jay's  treaty 
published  in,  216  ;  a  true  copy  sent  by 
S.T.  Mason,  216*  slanders  Washinorton, 
249  ;  poem  on  Washington's  birthday, 
262 ;  violent  abuse  of  Washinprton,  306 
and  note  ;  praise  of  Adaras,  310  ;  abuse 
of  Adams,  322,  323 ;  editor  of,  assault- 
ed, 323;  letter  from  Talleyrand  to 
American  envoys  published  in,  890; 
Bache  accused  of  corresponding  with 
Talleyrand.  300-003;  Senate  orders 
Bache  tried  for  libel,  464,  465 ;  editor 
beaten  by  McKean,  439,  441 ;  remarks 
on  Ross's  bill  and  caucuses,  4C3,  464 ; 
Senate  attempts  to  punish  editor,  464, 
465. 

AatomatonB,  650,  561  and  note. 


Badie,  B.  F.     PablisheB  Jay's  trarty, 

216 ;  assaulted  by  Clement  Hamphreya| 
323 :  nickname  of,  830 ;  connection  with 
the  Talleyrand  letter,  390-8»8. 

Baggage.  Amount  carried  by  stages, 
560. 

Bainbridge,  William,  888;  sent  with 
tribute  to  Algiers,  698;  sent  by  the 
Dey  to  Constantinople,  690,  691. 

Baldwin,  AbrabanL  Bariow's  letter  to, 
398. 

Baldwin,  Laommi,  77,  note. 

Baldwin,  Luther.  Punished  for  libeL 
468. 

Balloon,  551 ;  Blanchard's  asoent,  562, 
558. 

Ballot  Presidential  election  of  1801, 
524,  note,  526. 

Baltimore.  Refu^i^ees  from  St.  Domingo, 
125 ;  alarmed  at  yellow  fever,  181  jae- 
fcnce  of  the  city,  172 ;  the  people  work 
on  the  fort,  172. 

Bank  of  North  America,  89;  Massa- 
chusetts Bank,  29  and  39,  note;  Bank 
of  New  York,  29  and  80,  note ;  Mary- 
land Bank,  30  and  note. 

Bank  of  United  SUtes.  Plan  of,  88 ;  op- 
position to,  30,  31 ;  charter,  82,  85 ;  op- 
position to  charter,  86,  87  5  subscrip- 
tion to,  37j  38 ;  speculation  m  stock  of, 
89,  40 ;  price  of  scrip,  41,  note. 

Banks.  Number  of.  in  1791, 29 ;  in  1888, 
29,  note ;  date  of  cliartoring  early  banks. 
80,  note :  sketch  of,  29, 80 ;  increase  of, 
81 :  Million  Bank,  81. 

Bar,  The.  Manner  of  admitting  young 
lawyers  to,  279. 

Barber-poles  in  1800,  543. 

•*  Barkinff  exercise,"  582. 

Barbary  Powers.  Tribute  paid  to,  688- 
591 ;  trouble  with,  170,  171,  591,  692; 
fleet  sent  against,  592 ;  naval  battle 
with  Tripoli,  602. 

Barlow,  Joel.  Agent  in  France  for  Scioto 
Companv,  146 ;  his  false  description  of 
Ohio,  147 ;  letter  to  the  emigrants,  147, 
148 ;  letter  to  Baldwin,  898. 

Barney,  Joshua.  Monroe  sends  him  with 
a  flag  to  French  Convention,  257;  is 
made  an  officer  in  French  navy,  257 ; 
insults  American  flag,  816. 

Barras.  Speech  of,  to  Monroe  on  leaving 
France,  870  ;  Directory  demand  an  ex- 
planation of  Adams's  remarks  on,  870. 

Battles.  St.  Clair  with  the  Indians,  46 ; 
naval  battles,  121-123,  432,  488,  476, 
519-522,  602. 

Bayard,  James  A.  On  slavery,  859, 860 ; 
makes  a  canvass  of  the  Southern 
States,  494  ;  action  in  the  Presidential 
election  of  1801,  525,  526. 

Beauofl800,  543,  544. 

Beau  march  ais  and  X.  Y.  Z.  commission, 
r.74. 

rJockley,  John.  Slanders  Washington 
under  name  of"  Calm  Observer,'*  249, 

Bells.  Church-bells  in  Virginia  hung  in 
the  trees.  13. 

Bellamy,  James,  48. 
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Bermuda.  Amerioan  ships  seized  at, 
166, 167. 

Bethlehem,  Pa.  Bescue  of  prisoner  at, 
by  Fries,  486,  437. 

*•  Betsy  of  St.  Croix  "  destroyed  by  a  Bos- 
ton mob.  217. 

Bishop,  Aoroham.  Denounced  by  the 
Federalists,  orations  of,  598-600. 

Bishop,  Samuel.  Made  collector  of  New 
Haven,  586 ;  remonstrance  of  the  mer- 
chants, 586;  reply  of  Jefferson,  586, 
587 ;  critidsm  of  Federalist,  596-698. 

"Black  cockade  "  880-882. 

Blandiard.  Balloon  ascension  of,  552, 
558. 

Bleeding.  Discussion  of  the  merits  of, 
847-849. 

Blodget,  Samuel.  Starts  lotteries  to  build 
hotel  and  houses  at  Washington,  484- 
486. 

Blount,  William.  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see, 285 ;  plans  an  invasion  of  the  Flori- 
das,  889-341 ;  impeached  by  the  House, 
841,  842 ;  impeacnment  dismissed,  842, 
note ;  conduct  of  Blount,  342. 

Boats.  Kinds  used  on  the  Ohio.  144, 145 ; 
armed  packets  on  the  Ohio,  575. 

Books.  At  New  Fbenezer,  8 ;  of  a  slaver, 
16,  note;  New  England  rrimer,  570; 
"  A  Lottery-Book  for  ChUdren,*'  570, 
571 ;  chap-books,  571. 

^ston.  Sunday-school  at,  84;  civic 
feast  at,  91,  92,  98 ;  hatred  of  the  Eng^ 
fish  and  destruction  of  "  The  Betsy  "  by 
a  mob,  217 ;  Jay's  treaty  denounced  in 
town-meeting,  218  ;  yeUow  fever.  410 ; 
rejoicing  over  the  capture  of  L'lnsur- 
gente,  484. 

hoston.    The,  a    British    frigate,  chal- 
lenges L' Ambuscade,  121,  122 ;  the  bat- 
tle, 128  ;  rejoicing  at  New  York  over  the  | 
defeat  of  the  Boston,  128, 124;  citizens  | 
iuHulted  by  the  French,  185 ;  conduct  j 
of  ^e  commander  of  La  Concorde,  186. 

Boston,  The  (U.  S.  Navy),  captures  Le 
Berccau,  522 ;  charges  against  the  orew 
of,  522. 

Boudinot,  Elias,  48. 

Boundary.    Spain  roftises  to  run  out,  287. 

Braddock's  Field.  **  Whiskey  boys" 
Bunmioned  to  meet  on,  198 ;  meeting 
at,  195. 

Bradford,  David.  Leads  whiskey  insur- 
rection, 192 ;  robs  the  mail,  192,  198 ; 
calls  Braddock'»  Field  meeting,  198; 
conduct  at  Red  Stone  Old  Fort,  201. 

Bradford,  Thomas,  207,  208. 

Brant,  Joseph,  46,  47. 

Brawls,  fiiction,  120,  121. 

"British  influence,'*  445,  446,  491-498. 

Buckets,  fire,  589,  540,  541. 

Buffaloes,  note  on  the,  154. 

Burr,  Aaron.  Senator  from  New  York, 
48 ;  sketch  of  early  life,  48.  49 ;  men- 
tioned, 86 ;  motion  reararuing  Jiw's 
treaty,  215;  suppresses  Wood's  "His- 
tory of  the  Administration  of  John 
AcUuns,"  472 ;  secures  a  copy  of  Ham- 
ilton's pamphlet  on  Adams,  505,  note ; 


equal  to  Jefferson,  610;  Jefferson'i 
letter  to,  512 ;  Federalists  to  sup- 
port him  for  President,  514-516  ;  Jef- 
ferson and  Madison  plan  to  defeat,  516, 
517  ;  the  election  in  the  H.  of  B.,  528- 
526. 

Butler,  John.  Founds  a  Unitarian  So- 
ciety at  New  York,  288-241. 

Buttons.    Federalists  inscribe  them,  548. 

Cabmet  officers,  1789-1801 : 
State,  Secretaries  of: 
Thomas   Jefferson,   September    26, 

1789. 
Edmund  Bandolph,  January  2, 1794. 
Timothy  Pickermg,  December   10, 

1795. 
John  Marshall,  May  18, 1800. 
James  Madison,  March  5, 180L 
Treasury,  Secretaries  of: 
Alexander  Hamilton,  September  11^ 

1789 
Oliver' Wolcott,  Februaiy  2, 1796. 
Samuel  Dexter,  January  1, 1801. 
Albert  Gallatin,  May  4,  1801. 
War,  Secretaries  of: 
Henry  Knox,  September  12, 1789. 
timothy,  Pickering,  January  2, 1796. 
James  M'Henry,  January  27. 1796. 
Samuel  Dexter.  May  18, 1800. 
Roger  Griswold,  Februaiy  8, 180L 
Henry  Dearborn,  March  5, 1801. 
Navy,  Secretaries  of: 
George  Cabot,  May  8, 1798. 
Benjamin  Stoddart,  May  21, 1798. 
Robert  Smith,  July  15, 1801. 
Attorneys-General : 
Edmund  Randolph,  September  S6. 

1789. 
William  Bradford,  January  27, 1794. 
Charl&s  Lee,  December  10,  1795. 
Theophilus   Parsons,  February  80, 

1801. 
Levi  Lincoln,  March  5, 1801. 
Postmasters- Gk^neral : 
Samuel  Osgood,  September  26, 1789. 
Timothy  lackering,  Au^at  12, 1791. 
Joseph   Habersham,    l^ebruary    26, 

1795. 
Gideon  Granger,  November  28, 1801, 
Cabot,  Greorge,  48. 
"  ga  ira."    Origin  of,  89,  and  note,  90 ; 

words  of  the  song,  90,  note. 
Callender,  J.  T.    Sketch  of,  838,  468: 
charges  against  Hamilton,  888 ;  tried 
for  sedition  and  convicted,  469-471; 
continues  to  write  libels  when  in  jail, 
471,  472'    case  mentioned,  581,  582; 
slanders  Jefferson,  618,  619. 
"  Calm  Observer  "  ( John  Beckley).  Slan- 
ders WsHhington,  249. 
Camp-meeting.     Origin  of,  579;   Cane 

Ridge,  680,581. 
Campaiffn,  The  Presidential,  of  1792,  86- 
88;  of  1796,  291-807  ;  of  1800,  490-517, 
522-526  ;  quarrel  of  Adams  with  his 
Cabinet,  490 ;  the  rupture  of  the  Feder- 
al party,  490, 491 ;  "British  Influence," 
492,  498 ;  "  British  faction,"  498 ;  can- 
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V.J  of  Nenr  Sa^^lflidbT  HamiltoiL.  4M : 
of  the  South  bTjBajraro,  494 ;  replies  of 
th«  States  to  V  infmUi  and  Kentucky 
neolutiooa  of  1798.  494,  495 ;  Vii^irinia 
and  Rentoeky^  raaolntionaof  1799, 495; 
letter  of  Hamilton  to  Adama,  496 ;  at 
Adama  to  Coxe,  48«,  497;  '' Fedexai 
imto,*^  497 :  Republican  abase  at  Chaae 
and  Adama,  497,  498,  and  note ;  R»- 
pnblican  armaments,  498-501 ;  charge 
of  inildelity  a^iinat  Jetferaon,  501, 508 ; 
of  monarchy  against  the  Fedenuistit, 
508;  Hamilton'aattaek  on  Adama,  504- 
606 ;  Burr  secnres  a  oopy,  505.  note ; 
answers  to  the  pamphlet,  507;  the 
*«PoHtk»l  PanoD,"  507  and  note; 
Coze  a  BritUh  guide,  508;  Adams 
explains  his  letter  to  Coze^  508 ;  oboioe 
oreleotoni  in  Pennsylvania,  509;  Jef- 
ferson and  Burr  a  tie,  Adams  defeated, 
509,  510 ;  Jetferaon' s  offer  to  R.  B.  LLv- 
ini^ston,  511 ;  reception  of  tlie  result  of 
the  election  by  the  people,  512-515 ; 
plans  to  elect  Burr,  514-516 ;  plans  to 
elect  Jefferson,  516,  517. 

Canals.  Rai^  for  74,  75;  Colles  pro- 
jects one,  76 ;  Watson's  plan,  77. 

Tane  Kld:/o  (minp-meetinor,  5S0,  5>^1. 

(^arey,  .lames.  Jitter  of  W.  Rlount  to, 
340  And  no^e ;  sends  letter  to  Secretary 
of  War,  341. 

Carey.  Mat  how,  207. 

CarliHlo.     Liberty-polo  riot  at,  198, 

Cannotipiiole,  privateer,  1<)7. 

Carris'/eM.  Tax  on,  decide<l  to  be  comrti- 
tutional.  188 ;  removal  of,  615. 

Oatskill,  N.  Y.  Tnule  and  ;^wtli  of, 
572. 

Caucus.  Changes  of  tlio  Aurora  rei^ni- 
injf,  46.3,  464 ;  Senate  onlera  rt<lit«ir  sued 
for  libel,  464^46.5. 

Tensus  of  th»i  Lnitcd  States.  The  second 
(IrtOO),  .576. 

O'ntro  of  p*)piilation  <ii^flnnd,  57'),  nr.t«*. 

•Mlftrtifloate  funds'*  in  Pftnn.Hvlvaiiia, 
l.'>5,  15»>. 

Chauife.  Mapner  of  makimjf,  1-2,  71  and 
ni>t»\  MO. 

r:h»p-t>o<)krt,  571. 

Charlest^*n,  S.  C.  D««crihedl,  6;  olulis 
at,  6,  7 ;  nires  at,  7 :  (h-nnt  arrive^  at, 
98;  fits  privat^^era  at^  \)H.  'MK  107  ;  <'on- 
duct  of  K«{puhiio2inM,  17  »;  i.-ill  •low-i 
statueof  Chattrnm,  176 :  wiinAil  rr»f:Moto 
use'*  His  Honor  "arid'*  E^^  lii-.j,'-  i7'i ; 
Elfi«ii«"4  of  Am»*«j  Smith,  and  Ariio'.i 
bumod,  176;  British  liiu^f  bumi-.l  at, 
234;  Jay'.^  tr(?aty  .liscusseil,  224,  J.J.I ; 
tub  conspiracy,  441 ;  theatre  at,  r^ws, 
note. 

Chase.  ron<ln<»t  of,  ia  Cooper* .-<  trial,  i67 ; 
in  trial  of  <;all«nder,  47'\  471 ;  Repub- 
lican ahn.-*n  -f.  4:»7,  f.'»'',  antl  n^^e.. 

Chstlmm.  Fliirl'.f  Statiic-.f,  pulled  down 
«t<:har!.Mori,  S,  t\,  17i. 

C!her«,  **  .MairiTiiofh,"  pro»ented  to  Jef- 
ferson, 6*>-t.  ■■'<•?;. 

Children' -I  bor.ic.<,  57'>.  571. 

China.    Trade  with,  634. 


r98,  98,  M;  A 


OUahohn, 

Georgia,  1S&-18& 
Christ    Chuick,    Philftdalphiau 

cmts  pull  a  medallion  of  Geoq^IIi 

its  walls,  175,  176,  and  note. 
Churches.      In  Virginia,    12,   18; 

huD^  on  trees,  18 :  hitr*g\ry^  pews,  11 
"  Chum,  The,'^  at  New  XoHt/lT*, « 

and  note. 
Circus.  The,  558. 
"Cit,"  95. 
''  Citesa."    Use  o£;  in  179S,  9S,  94;  di» 

cuflsion  remdinff,  94,  9S. 
*'  Citisen."    Use  o^  in  1798, 

ouled,  9^  note. 
'^Cidsen  Genet,"  Frenoh  iiiinsiwii.  IK 

108. 
Ci\ic  feast,  91-98. 
Claims.  Spoliation  prior  to  1800, 

note ;  606  and  note. 
Clark,  Abraham.    Moves  non-ii 

rPsolution.«,  187 ;  the  reaolntions,  IV, 

note ;  tiicta  in  the  Senate.  188. 
Ginton,  Georee.     Mentioned.  49 :  ouA 

date  for  Vice-Pnh»ident,  6tf--8ti ;  **iM 

a  French  privateer,  106. 
riubs  at  Charleston.  3.  <;.,  «,  7. 
Clubs.    The  Democratic,  109,  110,  Uk 

177,  178,  196.  206. 
Coal,   Diacoverj'  ol",  in  Pennayl\Tuii«,  71^ 

Conl-mine  Company,  The  Lehiirh,  80. 

Cobbett,  William.  >ketch  of  earlv  lift, 
206  ;  assimies  name  r>i  ^*  Peter  Poic^ 
pine,*'  207;  his  '*  Observations  on  tfai 
Emiirmtion  of  Dr.  Priestlev,"  SOT; 
proiit  •)f  the  bo<jk,  207 :  btnximes  i 
ptinipii'ietovr,  2('^ :  names  of  >some  ol 
uis  i)aaipiiie:d,  'J."^-  :iud  note  ;  iiis  **i 
Litrfe  i^iuin  Eniriisii,"  ..-tc..  252;  hi 
t-hunu'tiT  of  Dr.  Franklin,  •2rr2,  note: 
nM-iif>  '«>  nin  '  :.rur:  it-t-.  -jr.;:,  r:nte  ;  de- 
si'rii'tli  n  'U"  i'li-r:--:!  '.iitr;;-.  \17^  :i\^ 
oonin.«-iirs  -'U  jr.::::i/>.  .•';!«  w-ferej 
prri«l:iniar:on,  :>4",  '.-.7 :  '■  niint-nts  oi 
«i«  Vrujo'i  T'lly  •«■  i.;v:vr:;ii:.  ;;,'i,  iioi 
irt  -lied  :<  r  '...  I :  ;■-;•  U:  \-\.  ■>.   '.."la. 

(1«i«*Ka«le>.     The  L;ia«.Ji,  ■J>:''— >:: ;  the  tri- 
•v»ii.r.  M-2. 

<!«-,<*k-!i_-;it.  5. 

<,<.i!..itj'-.    «  t' :.]•.»•  mint,  ;•;«'•;   lebu^-d  oon* 
'litii  n  '-i.  .)«'l. 

<.'-:;..-•,  L:..r«:.i   -'•rarc^s.     r'«>ij'i    :i»r.  de- 
haU'A,  72.  7;i  •.    ie^iJ:l  *•■.-  ■••  :.r  -i  jested 
ro.    'Jo ;    :r,r.-'.r-i^    -.:!  ■  r 
^r-.anisii  >'<  .lar-.  :.<'r 
-Wl  ;  ii.  i.ate*    :n  ci'  '.-  n  * 
l:.-v.  ^r;:-.:.;^ 

<''".i ;«•.-•?.      '    .."-'.:;m  ami  ii-.r 

-•  w-j:  v.    . .."  r...".  •  r.ii.      ^ 

17'."i.  :•  7.  "•  r..»:   >••«■.  "  . 

Coiii-".  «  i-.-i.-T.  -Lcr.     1  -■  ■ 


■::i>,    vixetspt 
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■ana.:*.  76. 
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Qieal  Britain,  166 ;  aeizure  of  ships  in 
West  Indies,  166, 167, 168 ;  stagnation 
of,  169 ;  Maoison^s  resolutionB  on,  179 ; 
debf^  ou,  180-182 ;  abandoned,  186 ; 
Dajton^s  resolutions,  186 ;  Clark's  non- 
interoourse  resolutions,  187 ;  non-inteiv 
course  fails  in  the  Senate,  188 ;  provi- 
uons  regarding,  in  Jay's  treaty,  245, 
246 ;  Frenoh  restriotion.  257,  258. 
Concorde,  La.  French  frigatet  crew  of, 
insult  citizens  of  Boston,  185 ;  com- 
mander interfisres  with  United  States 
Marshal,  186. 
Conestoga  hones,  569. 
Congress,  First — Houw  of  BepreanUO' 
tivn.  JSesolutions  on  slave-trade.  22 ; 
debate  on  ezdse,  25-28 ;  charters  ^ank 
of  United  States,  28 ;  debate  on,  80,  81, 
82. 

Second  Congress  meets,  47 ;  Wayne 
a  member,  47 ;  apportionment  of  rep- 
resentation, 58, 57 ;  Indian  war,  69, 71 ; 
design  for  coin,  72, 78 ;  sundry  acts,  72. 

Third  Confess,  first  session.  Passes 
fortification  oill,  170;  first  committee 
of  ways  and  means,  171 ;  lays  an  em- 
bargo, 173;  meeting  of,  178;  proposi- 
tion to  alter  fiag,  179  ;  Aiadison's  reso- 
lutions on  commerce,  179 :  debate  on, 
180-182 ;  eleventh  amenament  to  the 
Constitution  concurred  in,  186 ;  Madi- 
son's resolution  abandoned,  186 :  Day- 
ton's sequestering  resolutions,  186  and 
note;  abandonee^  187;  Clark's  non- 
intercourse  resolutions,  187  and  note; 
£ul  in  the  Senate,  188. 

Third  Congress,  second  session. 
Message  to,  204 ;  Giles  defends  **  self- 
created  societies,"  204 ;  answer  to  the 
message,  206 ;  debate  on  naturalization, 
208-212. 

Fourth  Congress,  first  session.  Be- 
ply  to  speech  of  Washington,  259,  260 ; 
reruses  to  observe  his  birthday,  260; 
treaty  before  the  House,  268,*  debate 
on  treaty-making,  267-275;  Ames's 
speech  on  the  treaty,  280,  281  *  House 
declares  it  expedient  to  put  the  treaty 
into  effect,  281 ;  petitions  to  the  House 
for  and  against  the  treaty,  282,  288 

Fourth  Congress,  second  session. 
Benublicans  a£ont  ^Y'ashington,  804. 

Fifth  Congress.  Special  session  called 
by  Adams,  821 ;  answer  to  President's 
speech,  827  \  Lyon  asks  to  be  excused 
£rom  attending  with  the  answer,  827- 
829 ;  cost  of  answering  the  speech,  829, 
880 ;  bad  feeling  of  members,  880 : 
abuse  of  members,  831 ;  new  loans  ana 
taxes,  881;  debate  on  naturalization 
tax,  881-833 ;  impeachment  of  William 
Blount,  341-S42 ;  measures  of  defence, 
844. 

£lfth  Congress,  first  session.  Speech 
of  Adams,  855;  Lyon  asks  to  be  ex- 
cused, 356 ;  what  constitutes  ^^  the 
House  "  ;  fugitive-slave  law,  856 ;  peti- 
tion from  free  negroes^  357  ;  debate  on, 
I67'860 ;  debate  on  circulation  of  for- 


eign coins,  860-868 ;  Lyon-Griswold 
fracas,  363-367}  X.  T.  Z.  dispatches, 
374,  875  :  Spngg's  resolutions,  875 ; 
Alien  Bill,  893-395 ;  new  naturalization 
act,  895,  896;  Sedition  Bill  passes, 
terms  of,  896. 

Fifth  Congress,  aeoond  session.  Pe- 
titions for  repeal  of,  423, 424 ;  report  ol 
committee  on,  424-427 ;  debate  on, 
426,  427 ;  motion  to  expel  Lyon,  480 , 
House  rises,  430,  431 ;  work  done  by, 
481. 

Sixth  Congress,  first  session.  New 
members,  &\  ;  answer  to  Adams's 
speech,  451 :  death  of  Washington  an- 
nounced, 452 ;  action  of  the  House,  458; 
petition  concerning  slave-trade,  454- 
456  ;  Randolph's  ^tter  to  Adams,  460, 
461;  Boss's  Electoral-Count  Bill,  462, 
468 ;  gold  medal  to  Truztun,  resolution 
on  death  of  James  Jarvis,  Jr.,  475 ;  laws 
for  the  sale  of  land,  establish  territory 
of  Ohio,  482  and  note ;  the  Presidential 
election  in  the  House,  523-526 ;  ballot, 
524,  note;  constitutional  amendment 
proposed,  529-530 ;  debate  on  Sedition 
Bill,  580-532. 

Seventh  Congress.  Jefferson's  mes- 
sage to,  603,  604;  debate  on  repeal  of 
judiciary  law,  607-611 ;  repeal  carried, 
611 ;  internal  taxes  removed,  613-615 ; 
naturalization  law  repealed,  615 ;  aotion 
re^rding  the  right  of  deposit  on  the 
Mississippi,  621-625 ;  action  regarding 
the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  628, 681. 

Connecticut.  Lotteries  in,  28;  lands 
coded  by,  477  ;  her  "  fire  lands,"  478, 
note ;  **  Western  Beserve^''  478. 

Constellation.  Captures  L'Insurgente, 
432,  433;  rejoicings  at  Boston,  484; 
fight  with  La  Vengeance,  475. 

Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Inter- 
preted by  the  Supreme  Court,  183-186 ; 
meaning  of  direct  tax,  188 ;  the  eleventh 
amendment  passed  by  Congress,  182, 
183 ;  constitutional  powers  or  the  House 
of  Representatives  with  respect  to 
treaties,  267-275  ;  Pinckney's  amend- 
ment, 474;  proposed  amendment  of 
manner  of  choosmj?  electors.  529,  530. 

Cooper,  Thomas.  Counsel  for  Duane, 
464 ;  sketch  of,  465 ;  libels  Adams,  466 ; 
trial  and  conviction  of,  466, 467 ;  case 
mentioned,  531. 

Coppers.  Church  coppers  at  Albany,  78, 
note ;  scarcity  of,  12,  78  and  note,  74 ; 
amount  of.  73. 

Cotton.  Culture  of  in  Georgia,  4  and 
note ;  invention  or  the  cotton-gin,  162, 
163 ;  price  of  cotton,  163,  note  ;  cotton- 
mills,  164, 165;  yield  in  1795,  165. 

Court.  Supreme,  of  UnUed  States.  Sua- 
bility of  a  State,  tried  and  decided,  182- 
185 ;  argument  of  Randolph,  188, 184.* 
decisions  of  the  judges,  184,  185 ;  de- 
cides the  tax  on  carnages  constitution- 
al, 188. 

Circuit.    Bill  to  regulate,  474;  df 
bate  on  repeal  of,  6O&-I10. 


Omit     PhaoJ  sialyl  Distri^    BUI  to 

rt«uUt8)urio-.*73.*7». 
Coxa,  Tenoli,     Loltfir  of  Adams  to,  00 

Untieh  influenoe,  I9d,  4KT  and  note; 

aunuod  of  buliie  a  Biitiah  guidje,  50S. 
"C^oed^   TUa   i'olidoiil,  of  a  WeMBni 

AmonOMl,"  S68,  nolB. 
Creavent,  The.    k  ft-iaute  given  as  trib- 

ula  to  AUriera,  6B9,  SSO. 

Willluii.     Dispute  with  Bush  re- 


Carrie,  Willluii^    Dispute 

gardiD^  b1eed>ni{,  UT-3G( 

CutTcac;.   Tobiicoo — • — 


,12;  "aharp- 

Ibe  West,  SB;  cburob 
ODDpero,  T3  and  aal« ;  wluEtce;  u,  189. 
"Cut-Uul,"  5TS. 

Dalla*,  A.  J.    Counsel  for  Dmno,  104. 
Dele, Cammodore.  SeotirilhfleetagaiiiBt 

BHrburj  Ponera,  bi'i. 
Dayton,  Jonatbaa.    Sequeatration  reao- 

lutiona,  IBS  and  note,  \&7  \  epeoker, 


tl;  device  for  owDR^,  73,  T8;oDHadi- 
■on'B  reeoludouii,  laO-lSS;  "actr-ore- 
■ledaocietiea,"  a04-£0S ;  nataralLmtioD, 
R0S-31S;  repl;  to  Pre^dent's  speeoh, 
W»,  aso;  powers  of  the  House  ontrooCf- 
tuakinp;,  £d7-£T5:  on  natuTlilizatioii  tax, 
S31-3U1  on  Alien  Bills,  S9B-3SS;  on 
■bvei7,  4M'4fie;  on  oontiiininB  Sedi- 
tion Idnr,  SgO-GSS;  on  repeal  ofjadi- 
oiary,  60S-eiI ;  on  repeal  of  taxes,  6U, 
61G ;  on  Misaissippi  queBtJon,  iU, 

Oebta,  British,  Dayton's  reBoluUoDB  to 
sequoHter,  187  ind  note. 

Debt  of  the  United  States.  Amount 
owned  in  Mnaaacbusetts,  23 ;  specula- 
tion  in,  Sa,  !S. 

Decatur,  Stephen.    Captures   a  French 


ITS;  coast  of  Conneoticut  defended, 
17S }  mewiuroa  ibr  defence,  1797,  U4 ; 

for  tribute,"  S84 ;  sub«ariptlonB  far  the 
navy,  86G,  388. 

"Dafenca,  The,"  by  Camillna.  A  re- 
view of  Jay's  treaty  by  ilamitton,  351. 

Delaoraix.  Kelutions  of  Monroe  and 
Pinckney  with^  HIS. 

Democratic  Society,  Tha.  Orgaiiiud, 
109  ;  dreuhu'  adilreSB  of,  109, 110  ;^  the 
Booteties  in  general,  176 ;  in  Vir^nnia, 


of  "  aelf-createdi"  SOfi. 
Detroit.    Description  of,  fiuTniiii;  at,  iiH, 
Dev^,  Jeso.    On  Mifflin's  yellow-fover 

proclumatlon,  346,  Sl7. 
Dexter,  Samuel.     Movee  slave-holders 

cannot  be  uaCurnlized,  SlO-312:  Siiert- 

tary  of  War,  490  ■  aocuBed  of  buralng 


pnblio  reconU,  SlV-Clft. 


pproved  tLo  Frcndt 
ulliimce  ends,  SS9;  three  decroei  r«t*- 
tjve  to  United  Stales,  2S7;  Honroa 
a«lu  for  •wmpIaintB  o^cst  Unll«d 
Slstes,  287,  SM;  the  eomplaiata,  988; 
Adet  reualled  try,  ilSS,  289;  refuse  to 
receive  Pinckney,  320,  SSI ;  denuuid 
of,  through  X.,  Y.,  Z.,  S69-3T4 ;  oUter 
to  treat  with  ISiamf,  404. 
Diapatches  of  X.  Y.  Z.  Commiaslonera 

Bubtiahed^  S74-3T6 ;  in  London,  406. 
islriot  of  Columbia,"  4S8. 

Douiiio,  The  Public  Uiatorv  of  the 
oritfin  of,  476,478;  aOtJon  of  Marylitiid, 
4Th1  of  Vifuinia,  478,477;  first  ItMid 
given  by  NeiTYork,  477  ;  cesaii  ' 
vii;giniiii  477:  oesslous  by  th« 
Stales,  477,478;  area  of,  in  1767,  u 
nance  ori7ST,  478;  reaervnUoii  an 
land  oeasiooH,  479;  "Yazoo  ttt 
479,480;  ealeof.  Dp  to  1800,  481,  __ 
HHrritoa'K  phin  lor  the  sulo  of.  481. 

"  Donation  Lands"  in  Fcmuylvonia,]) 

Dreaa.    At  the  race  balls,  9 ;  tbeatrv 
the  beau,  54S,  544 ;  on  the  Crootitir,  ~ 

Drunkennesa,  7  sod  note. 

Duane,  WUUum.  Sketch  of  early  Ufc. 
439-441 ;  auoulted  by  son  of  (lovemor 
McKean,  439,  441 ;  attacks  the  How 
Inll,  remarks  on  caucosoK.  4flS,  4IM ; 
Bammoned  by  the  Senate,  nlVuea  to 
appear,  464 ;  sued  for  lil>el,  4G4  ;  peti- 
tion of  his  mends,  485, 

Duelling,  7. 

Duer,  Wllliani.  Treatmeul  of  the  French 
amigrants,  148  ^  charges  aguuat,  160 
and  note ;  mentioned,  40,  47- 

Dumouriez.  Hb  victories  celebrated,  SB  ; 
at  New  York  by  Tnmmany  Socielv,  90, 
el :  at  Boston  by  civic  fe^  91-63. 

Eagle  Tavem  described,  9. 

Education.     Now    England  £ahormen, 

£69,  570 ;  New  England  Pnmcr,  6T0  ; 

ohildren's  books,  671,  572. 
Elecdon  of  ISOl.    The  contest  in  the  H. 

of H,, ESS-eaS;  demonatration at  Waab- 

inB;t(m,  625. 
Elections  in  the  South.   Soenes  at,  14, 16. 

casing,  sending;,  ind  counting,  35; 
Rosa  Electoral-Count  Bill,  46S,  468. 

Electon  of  President.  When  appointed, 
86 ;  bow  to  vote,  85 ;  day  for  couDtinc 
the  vote, 85;  Boaa  Electoral-Count  Bill, 
483,463. 

EmnncipstiDD  eocomagod,  SO,  31. 

Embargo  of  1794,  178;  people  tnaist  on 
il«  obaarvonae,  ITS ;  aoenea  at  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  178, 174 ;  anger 
of  the  people  when  the  embargo  woa 
lifted,  174 ;  action  of  the  mataa  and 
ship-oapbdna,  174,  175. 

Ephrala.    Sunday-school  at,  83. 

Erie,  Pa.,  164. 

Exdso.  Hatred  of,  S6;  speech  of  J. 
Jackson  on,  36  ;  debate  on,  37,  98  ;  op- 
poartion  to,  in  the  West,  43 ;  ooUeoton 
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ttidin8peotonattaoked,48,4S;  the  tax 
on  whiskey,  189,  note;  violenoe  in 
western  Pennsylvania,  189;  **Toin 
the  Tinker,"  190;  prooesses  issued 
against  distillers,  190 ;  insurrection 
caused  hy  the  whiskev  tax,  190-208 ; 
repeal  of  excise  laws,  614,  615. 

**  Falling  exercise,"  679. 

Fanner,  The  German,  656,  657. 

Fast-day  sermons  in  1798,  888. 

Fauchet,  Minister  fVom  France.  A  letter 
of}  interoepted,  281 ;  and  sent  to  Fick- 
enng,  281;  Washington  receives  it, 
281 ;  subject  of,  282,  288 ;  laid  before 
Banddph,  288. 284 ;  resignation  of  £an- 
dolph;  he  seexs  Fauchet,  284 ;  attempt 
of  the  British  to  c^ture  Fauchet  on 
Long  Island  Sound,  234,  285 ;  his  bag- 
ffage  seized  by  British  ship  Africa, 
§85 ;  promises  to  give  Randolph  copies 
of  dispatches,  285 ;  sails  before  doing 
so ;  sends  papers,  285 ;  defence  of  the 
conduct  of  France,  811,  812,  818. 

«*  Federal  Bonfires  No.  1 "  and  "  No.  2,'» 
517-619. 

Federal  money.    Little  used,  568,  669. 

Federal  Party.  Hamilton  urges  an  excise 
and  bank,  25-28;  Bank  of  United 
States,  28-81 ;  bank  charter  signed, 
85-87  ;  Federal  measures  unpopuLu*  in 
Pennsylvania,  41-48 :  principles  of,  in 
1791,  49 ;  presidential  election  of  1792, 
86-88;  French  complications,  96-98; 
neutrality  prodaimedj  98 ;  troubles 
with  G^net  and  the  privateers,  98-101, 
108,  104,  107,  112,  118;  disputes  at 
New  York,  106, 106;  "Helvidius  and 
Padficus,"  114 ;  Bepublican  charges 
agfdnst  Hamilton,  114-119 ;  merchants 
support  neutrality,  184:  Oenet's  appeal 
to  the  people,  187-140 ;  prepare  for 
war,  170-172:  lay  an  embargo,  178- 
174;  Eleventh  Amendment,  188-186; 
Dayton's  resolution.  186 ;  Jay  sent  to 
England,  188 ;  put  down  Whisky  Be- 
belBon,  189-208;  *'  self-created  socie- 
ties" 204-206;  "Peter  Porcupine," 
the  Federal  pamphleteer,  206. 207 ;  nat- 
uralization law,  208-212;  changes  in 
the  Cabinet,  212;  Jay's  treaty,  212- 
280,  245-256;  Fauchet's  letter,  281- 
285;  Monroe  sent  to  France ;  257,258; 
treaty  in  the  H.  of  B^  268-276,  281 ; 
oppose  admission  of  Tennessee.  285; 
election  of  1796,  289-807 ;  Adams 
elected,  807;  French  troubles,  811-819; 
Pinckney  sent  to  France,  819  *  lay  new 
taxes,  881-882:  new  envoy  sent  to 
France,  844;  Lyon-Griswold  ftacas, 
868-866 ;  the  X.  T.  Z.  mission,  867- 
87 i;  excitement  over,  876,  877 ;  "Hail 
Columbia,"  etc,  878-887  \  quasi- 
war  with  France,  887;  sedition  law, 
889-890 ;  alien  hiws,  898-895,  896 ; 
popular  excitement.  400-408 ;  report  on 
alien  and  sedition  laws,  424-427 ;  third 
mission  to  France,  480 ;  rejoidngs  over 
•  naval  victoiy,  482-484;  pot  down 


Friea's  rebellion,  484-489 ;  "Tub  con- 
spiracy," 441;  "tailor's  plot,"  442; 
'aUuminati,"  448 ;  extradition  of  Nash, 
446,  447 ;  election  in  Pennsylvania, 
448;  Electoral-Count  Bill,  462,  468: 
army  disbanded,  482:  election  of 
1800,  1801,  490-527;  judidaiy  law, 
682,  588  ;  removal  of  Federalists  fh>m 
office,  588-688;  New  Haven  remon- 
strance, 685-587,  696-698 ;  trouble  with 
Spain,  621-624 ;  oppose  Louisiana  pur- 
chase, 628-680. 

"Federal  rats,"  497. 

Fever,  Yellow.  At  Philadelphia,  1798, 
126 ;  popular  remedies.  127 ;  tniever 
vmegar,  128 :  Bush  Hill  hospital,  129 ; 
terrors  of,  180 ;  alarm  throughout  the 
country,  180, 181 ;  suffering  in  the  city^ 
182, 188 ;  superstitions  as  to  origin  of, 
188,  184 ;  at  New  York,  1794,  248, 
244;  at  Philadelphia,  1797,  844-850; 
at  PhUadelphia,  in  1798,  411-414;  su- 
perstitious causes  of,  414. 

Findle^,  William.  Mentioned,  47 ;  com- 
missioner from  the  whiskey  insuri^^tB, 
202 ;  does  not  vote  on  the  question  of 
carrying  the  trea^  into  effect ;  hia  ex- 
planation, 281. 

Hre.  Destruction  of  papers  in  the  War 
and  TreasuiT  Offices,  517-619. 

Fire-engines,  589-541. 

Fire-hose,  540. 

Fire-insurance,  641.  642. 

Fire  reffulations  of  cities,  689,  640 ;  of 
New  London,  540,  641 ;  at  New  York, 
641. 

Fires.  Manner  of  extinguishing,  689; 
fire-buckets,  540,  641. 

Fishermen  of  New  England.  Education 
of,  669,  570 ;  customs,  572. 

Fitcn,  John.    His  steamboat,  77-79. 

Flag.  French  flag  pulled  down  at  Ton- 
tine, New  York,  214, 215 ;  French  flaffat 
New  York  trea^-meetinff,  219 ;  Engush 
flag  insulted  at  New  York,  220;  French- 
men ask  to  have  tricolor  removed  ftom 
Tontine,  228;  British  flag  burned  at  Sar- 
vannah,  224;  Monroe  sends  one  to 
French  Convention,  267 ;  France  sends 
one  to  United  States,  267;  American 
flMT  hung  in  State-House  of  G«ieva>, 
257,  note;  Barney's  insult  to  Unitea 
States  flag,  817 ;  tricolor  removed  fh>m 
Tontine,  818:  flags  presented  to  the 
"  Associated  YouUi/^886. 

Flour.    Cost  of,  616. 

"  Flour  merchants,"  282,  288. 

Flour-mills  at  Troy,  675. 

Flying-Fish.    French  privateer,  819. 

Food.  Cost  of,  9 ;  kmd  to  be  had  at 
inns,  11 ;  kind  used  in  Virginia,  14. 

Foreigners.  Dread  of  titied  foreignen, 
208 ;  when  naturalized,  must  renounce 
tities,  212 ;  debate  on,  208-212 ;  bene- 
flts  conferred  on  the  United  States  by, 
888. 

France.  Svmpathv  for,  89 ;  French  viis 
tories  ceiebratea,  89-98;  French  re^ 
publicanism  imitated,  98-95;  newa  of 


war  wttb  England  and  Spain,  98,  67 ; 
■adon  otWasSin^a  on,  ef ;  onaet  ar- 
rives, 9B  ■  his  conduct  in  the  South,  98, 
H ;  asks  loiui  Atim  ths  Cuiwd  Stntos, 
iW,  recalls  0«Dct,  HI;  nnil  denuinda 
recall  or  Q.  Morris,  SfiS ;  Faucbec  bqc- 
Deeds  Genet;  oonduet  of  Faoohet,  SSI- 
IBS;  Adet  Bucoeeda  Fauohct;  Honroa 
«knt  MiiuatertoFTauoe,256;  r««triatlon 
?B  oommerce,  257 ;  Couvention  leceives 
Honioe,  £67  ;  ordets  an  Amarican  flag 
to  be  hung  in  the  hall  ot  the  Cooven- 
tion,  Uonioe  uends  one,  S57  ;  Franus 
■enda  a  flog  to  tba  Uotted  i^totoa  2ST ; 
treatment   or    American    mercbanta, 


HoDTDO  teks  for  oomplidnta  against 
Dniled  States,  287,  288;  Adet  re- 
oalled,  S8S;  Fauohet'a  defence  of  the 
conduct  of  France,  SI  0-8 13:  Pickaria2>s 
ahargm  Sj^nst  France,  313 ;  a  Fronoh- 
man  repUoe  (o  HokerinK,31S,  S14 ;  the 
relations  of  Fnnoe  and  United  States 
"  ,_  8W-8iB 


diaouased  by  pamphleteers,  814- 
Fnmch  liberty  dBaori  bod  b;  Porcuj 
■17,118;  rumors  aa  to  trsatmeni  o: 
Finoknay.  318;  nicall  of  Monroe,  SIB 
on^ure  of  the  Mount  Vernon,  319  , 
nfUBal  of  Director;  to  recei  vo  Plaokney , 
820 ;  sendg  rinctnoy  out  of  France, 
BSl ;  Congreea  aummoned  to  ounHidar 
•otlon  of,  8:11 ;  delbaded  by  Republi 
oana,  821 ;  oommiasionen  «ent  to,  SU 
depredations  on  Americnn  commeioc , 
BST,  8S8;  powers  of  American  envoys 
to,  SB8 ;  negoiJatlotB  with  W,,  X,,  Y., 
■ndZ.,BSB;  demands  of  the  Directory 
•W,  8TI ;  QOgoldHtJona  with,  870-87* 
popi]laraiigera«iinst,37MI83;  "blaol 
osoliadoe,'"  SBO-saa;  Iriuoior,  38a, 
■ennoDii  on  the  conduct  of,  833;  Direc- 
tory offer  to  treat  with  Qorty,  40*; 
Maraholl  retunu  home,  404 ;  negotla- 
tions  between  Qerry  and  Talleyrand, 
40t>-10S ;  Logan  goen  to  Franco,  409 
ia  leooivcd  t^  hnaga  bacic  letters,  410 
new  oDToys,  430;  ordered  to  depart, 
460;  fnme  a  convention,  M7,  038; 
noted  by  tha  Sennlo,  829 ;  ratidcation 
dT  by  Ilapoleon,  tins  aiidcoto  ;  cesuon 
of  Loulaiana  to,  by  8p^,  620 ;  a  oolo- 
ny  to  be  sent  to  Louisiana,  6:^0,  891 ; 
Monroe  sent  to  France  to  buy  iaiaad  of 
New  OrJeana,  623,  823;  LiriogBton'a 
nwotiatiou  with  Tulioyrand  and  Na- 
poleon, 625,  62T ;  Louiuana  purchoHed 


franklin,  Be^amm.  Originatea  "Ga 
ira."  89,  90  and  nole  ;  oharacler  of,  by 
"  Pater  Porcupine,"  253,  note  ;  diroo- 
toT  of  tba  flrat  fire-insotancB  company, 

"  letters  of,  on  Jay'a  treaty, 

derioa,  Qb,,  8. 
...IK*U,  Philip.    Gkotch  of,  53 ;  editor 
tt  National  OMetta,  BL  08  and  note, 

tSttOdlMtt. 


Frendi.    Insolence  of,  at  Boston,  1 
138;  at  Philadelphia,  187 :  flag  pid_ 

-■ — -  at  Tontine   Coffao-House,  New 


..   — _ ._  alavory,  sa,* 

debate  on,  8SS-3G0. 
Fries,  John.    Sketch  of,  4SS  ;  hoada  k 

rebellion  in  Pennfylvaniu  ogiuost  (U> 

rect  tax,  434-439 ;   captured,  tried  tot 

treaaon,  and  ^rdonad,  488. 
Frothingbani,  Tbonua.     Puniabed    for 

llbetlmg  HamUton,  4ftS. 
■      ■■  ^  "  -3,47. 


Qellitin,  Albert.    Conduct  of,  at  Parldn- 

aon'a  Ferry  Dieotini;  ofwluakcr  insur- 
gent aOO ;  at  Bed  Stone  Old  Fort  maet' 
mg,  201 :  on  treaty-oiakinp  powers,  211, 
878 ;  defines  "  the  Hotiso,^'  356  ;  intro- 
duces a  petition  from  free  negroae,  S5S, 
387;  on  the  Alien  Bill  393,  SB4;  in- 
suited  St  Beading  and  tredorickabuxg. 


of-fr 


Federal  hatrad  of,  584 ;  Seonitary 


_„  ,  -jffering  of,  149 ;  Btort  for  Ohio, 
149 ;  building  of  tlie  town  be^nn,  li9, 
150;  mnuBer  of  foUinfc  "««,  ISO; 
uaerj  at  Ducr,  ISO,  181 ;  condition  of 
QilipolU,  17B5,  161  and  note. 

Gazette,  The  National.  Founded,  46; 
Che  nepablioan  organ,  Fran«au  edits, 
68,  68,  note ;  expires,  184. 

Oazotlo  of  the  United  States.    Fedeml 

GenetTUiniBtor  trora  Franca.  Anii'ea 
m  United  Slates,  98;  oondoot  in  lite 
South,  93,  99;  reooption  at  Philadel- 
phia, 100;  ta  acknowledged  by  Wash- 
ington, 101 ;  dinner  to,  at  Deller'a,  101 ; 
his  correspondence  with  Jefferson,  lOB, 
103;  eecond  dianer  at  Plliladelphia, 
104,  105;  action  regaiding  "Little 
Democrat,"  113;  threatens  to  appeal 
to  the  people,  118  ;  prouste  ogaiust  the 
saapenMoD  of  Duplaine,  138;  Jav  and 
King's  latter  reguding  Oenut'a  tlitnM, 
187,  1S9;  Genet's  eiplanation,  139, 
note;  insulting  letter  to  Washington, 
189,  140;  Koultne's  letter  to.  140; 
Genet's  reply,  140;  demands  proseou- 
tion  of  Jay  and  King,  141 ;  evidence  ot 
his  misconduct,  141,  143;  is  recalled. 
141. 

Geneva,  N.  Y.    Deecrihed,  1B7.  note. 

Geneva,  United  Statea  Sag  hung  in 
munldpal  house  at,  357,  note, 

Georgia.  Foundlne  of  Savannah,  1-, 
character  of  Oiiletnorps,  1,  3;  popuW 


I  ot  Qeatgia  before  BeTolui  ._ 
Savannah  dnicrihed,  3;  fiunbury 
8;  Frederic*,  8  ;AU|     ■    -    "'"* 


1; 


annah  d^rihed,  3;  fiunbury,  S, 
Fredericft,S;  AugoA^a;  Oldgpeft- 


I.  M;    ♦ 
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Uibdfgim,  8;  tOk  «iiltam,  8s  New 
Xbeneier  destroyed,  4;  plantfttUms  de- 
Milbed,  4;  radeneiiB  erf  agrioiUture,  4; 
of  traxiBportation,  4;  ootton  onlture,  4 
and  note ;  sports  in,  5 ;  ffouging,  5  and 
note:  racing,  5,  note;  btate  sued  by 
Chisnolm,  reraseB  to  answer,  188 ;  trial 
of  the  case  and  decision  of  tiie  Supreme 
Court,  188-186;  Jay  burned  in  efOgy 
at  Savannah,  228;  lands  ceded  by, 
478 ;  ''  Yazoo  Land  Frauds,'*  479,  480. 

GexTy,£lbTidge.  Commissioner  to  France, 
844;  visit  <^  T.  to  Qerr^;,  871 ;  visit  of 
Z.  to  Gerry,  872;  interview  with  Tal- 
leyrand^ 872,  878 ;  Talleviand  opens  a 
negotiation  with,  404 ;  Gerry  oonsents, 
40^  406 ;  disdoees  the  names  of  X.,  Y., 
and  Z^  405  and  note ;  correspondence 
with  Talleyrand,  407,  408 ;  sketch  of 
early  life,  409. 

Qiles^  W.  B.,  of  Virginia.  Resolutions 
against  Hamilton,  115-119 ;  speech  on 
'^self-created  societies,''  204 ;  on  natu- 
ralization, 211,  212 ;  on  judiciary,  609. 

Gin,  The  Cotton.    Invention  of.  162, 168. 

Girard,  Stephen.  Nurses  yellow-fever 
patients,  129 ;  noble  conduct,  129,  note. 

Gloucester.  Seamen  of,  demand  war, 
170. 

"  Goggles."    Worn  at  Savannah,  2. 

Gold  coins.  Law  respecting  droulation 
of  foreign,  860^68;  debased  condition 
of,  861. 

**  Gouging,'*  6  and  note. 

Grain  elevators,  675. 

Grange,  The.  Captured  in  Chesapeake 
Bay  hj  L' Ambuscade,  99, 100. 

Great  Britain.  Controls  commeroe  of  the 
South,  6;  stops  American  commerce 
with  France,  166;  seizure  and  con- 
demnation of  ships  and  caivo,  166-168 ; 
her  conduct  denounced,  169. 

Gravesend,  N.  Y.    Tear^rden  at,  287. 

Gray,  Robert.  Discovery  of  the  CJolom- 
bte  river,  688-686. 

**  Green  Tree."  The.  nre-insuranoeoom- 
]pany  at  Philadelphia,  642. 

Gnnding^.  Method  of  grinding  oom  in 
Viigima,  14. 

firiswold.  His  fLght  with  Matthew  Lyon, 
868-867 ;  Ifississippi  resolution  of,  621, 
682. 

Higerstown.    Liber^r-pole  riot  at,  197. 

'*  £il,  Columbia."  Produced,  877,  878 ; 
popularity  of,  878-880. 

Hamilton,  Alexander.  Proposeb  the  ex- 
cise, 25;  plans  the  United  States  Bank, 
80 ;  urges  Washington  to  sign  charter, 
87;  mentioned,  49;  writes  letters  of 
**Paoiflcus,"  114;  attacked  by  Madi- 
son on  charge  of  speculation,  11^  116 ; 
Giles's  resolutions  regarding,  115-117 ; 
resolution  voted  down,  117-119;  re- 
signs Secretaryship  of  Treasuir,  212; 
supports  Jay's  treaty,  is  stoned  at  the 
New  York  treaty*meeting,  219,  220; 
writes  ^The  Ddfenoe"  %  Camillus. 
M03  ■ttaoki  on,  by  MiiUMibeig  ma 


IConroe,  886;  the  aflkir  with  Mr.  B«N 
nolds  and  oonduot  of  Monroe,  886-889 ; 
Hamilton  opposes  Sedition  Bill,  897: 
makes  a  canvass  of  the  New  England 
States,  494;  letter  to  Adams,  496;  his 
pamphlet  on  Adams,  604-606 ;  Burr  se- 
cures a  copy.  606,  note ;  answers  to  tiie 
pamphlet,  607. 

Handbills.  **  Bermudian  Privateer,"  217, 
note ;  agiunst  the  treaty  at  New  York, 
218;  treaty  handbiU  at  Pfailadelphia, 
224,  note;  Portsmouth  handbill,  226, 
note. 

Harrison,  W.  H.  Dele^te  from  territory 
northwest  of  the  Ohio,  451 ;  his  Land 
Bill,  482. 

Haswell,  Anthony.  Convicted  under  se- 
dition law,  467. 

«*  Header,"  672. 

Hebrew  books  at  New  Ebenezer,  8. 

Henfleld,  Gideon.  Arrested  for  serving 
on  a  privateer,  104.  Tried  and  acquit- 
ted, 108. 

"  History  of  the  Administration  of  John 
Adams,"  by  J.  Wood.  Suppressed  by 
Burr,  471,  472. 

Holcroft,  John.  Originates  "Tom  the 
Tinker,"  190. 

"  Holy  Laugh,"  682. 

Hopkins,  Samuel.  Connection  with  the 
Talleyrand  letter,  891. 

Hqpkinson,  Joseph,  877,  878. 

**  Hot-water  rebellion,"  486. 

House.  Description  of  a  Philadelphia 
house,  642, 648 ;  of  poor  whites  in  Vir- 
ginia, 14 ;  in  Tennessee,  84. 

House  of  Representatives.  What  consti- 
tutes, 866;  Speakers  of:  First  Con- 
gress, F.  A.  Muhlenbeig :  Second  Con- 
gress, Jonathan  Trumbull ;  Third  Con- 
graes,  F.  A.  Muhlenberg ;  Fourth 
Con^'ess,  Jonathan  Dayton ;  Fifth 
Congress,  Jonathan  Dayton ;  Sixth 
Congress,  Theodore  Sedgwick;  Sev- 
enth Congress,  Nathaniel  Macon. 

House-raising.  677. 

Hull,  Isaac,  888. 

Humphreys,  Clement.  AsBault  on  B.  F. 
Bache,  828. 

Hymns  used  in  New  England,  667. 

"  Uluminati,  The,"  448. 

'« Uluminati,  The  New  England,"  448- 

446,  499,  601. 
Impeachment.    Of  William  Blount,  889- 

842 ;  impeachment  dismissed,  842,  note. 
Impiety,  ji^wth  of,  666.  667. 
Importation  in  the  Soutti,  4-6. 
Improvements,  IntemaL    Canals,  74-77 ; 

turnpike,  76,  658-566. 
Inaugiu«l  ceremonies  in  1801,  688-586; 

oetebration  of  the  day,  685-687. 
Indians.    Defeat  St  Clair,  44, 46 ;  Brant 

leader  of,  46, 47 ;  sympathy  for,  67, 68 ; 

opposition  to  war  with,  69,  70 ;  treaoh* 

ery  of,  70,  71. 
Inns.    Badness  of,  8, 10 ;  Eagle  Tavern, 

9;  in  North  Carolina,  10, 11:  in  N«w 

Snglandf  664, 565. 


InBometiiin   Id  wmtem  PaDnsylTania, 
11-48, 1(KK»S;  Frira's  rebeUioD,  185- 


ofloo,  BBS;  removili,  G8S,  SSS ;  Kw 
Hkven  oaIl«cUtBhip,  sae:  remonstnaM 
BDd  reply,  5811,  597  ;  bia  letter  to  PaintL 
fiUi-eee  ;  onticism  on  bis  rcplj  to  Nav 
HaveD  remonstrance,  SBS-G9S,  (iOQ,  80] ; 
1TV  power  of;  BOl.  OO^ ;  doea  not  oieet 
CnogresG,  but  Kudu  ■  mesBage,  601; 
the  loegsage,  SOS.  604 ;  receives  mwo- 
molb  cbeess,  604-806;  CiUciidet'a  it- 
lukon,  61S,ei9;  reobption  of  Paine, 
619,  GSO ;  meffiiige  on  MiniMippi  trou- 
ble, flSl  -,  (enda  UoDitw  (o  France,  tSa ; 
LouisiaDs  purchase,  BSS-eST;  S4lt 
Mountun,  SH1-63S. 

"JorlDi"  1116,681,682. 

Jones,  JdidCh.  Remarka  of,  cm  Livino- 
Blon  ;  canes  B.  LWingnon  on  the  BA- 
tery.  New  York,  S81j  i»  challenged  by 


from  the  Slate  of  "Ti ,_.., 

Jackson,  James,  of  Georgia.    Speech  on 

th«  cirlsc,  SB,  sa;  mentioned,  4T. 
Jarvia,  Jamea,  Jr.    Killed  in  naval  en- 

eaeement ;  rceolatiooa  of  Congress  cm, 

Jaj,  John.  Letter  accusing  Genet  olio.- 
•ultiliK  Washinpton,  IBS;  Genet  de- 
mands faia  puniahmetit.  111 ;  decieioD 
on  the  Biubilily  of  a  State,  IBS;  sent 
aa  Milliliter  lo  Eughmd,  ISH :  fVaiDGB  a 
treaty,  aiS ;  dijnouticod  by  the  Bepub- 
Uconi.aiai  bUTne<linceiiiy,S13;  por- 
trait of,  burned  at  New  York,  !30; 
Cnine  loaeta  on  bis  name,  131,  £23;  | 
spurency  at,  burned  at  KensingtoD,  i 
S22 ;  eflig}-  liumcd  at  Savannab,  923 ; 
abUBD  ol,  br  town  orators,  228,  S2D;  I 
burned  in  efflgj  at  Porlemoutb,  229.      I 

JeflerBOD,  Tbomaa.  Jenlouay  of  llamll-  | 
ton,  S6,  ST ;  opposes  bank  charter,  37 ;  ' 
dread  of  monanJiy,  Gl ;  Anaa,  62 ;  em-  i 
ploya  Frenoau  to  establish  National  ' 
Guotte,  68  and  note;  candidate  fbr  Kidder,  John.  CoDneolJon  with  aup- 
Tioe-PrcsidBnt,  88;  correapondenoe  i  posoJ  " Talleyrand  Letter,"  890-388. 
with  Genet,  102. 103 ;  deecribes  Waab-  Kidnappng  of  negroea,  S&T,  8SS  ;  fiige 
Ineton  at  a  csbinet  meeUng,  111,  112;  netmea  petiUon  for  protection,  S6T~ 
action  reesrdlng  Little  Democrat,  lis :  |  860 ;  petition  letamed,  360. 
asks  Marion  to  reply  to  "  PaaiflouB,''  i  King,  Kufna.  Letter  aoousing  Genel  of 
114 ;  Qcnet'a  letter  to,  reading  con-        insulUng  Washington,  IBS ;  Genet  de- 


IHTjr,  now   ii>rK,ooi.  i»  cuiBiteng 

LivingHlon,  381:  and  ahot,  8^2. 
Judiciar;,  llie  United  Statea,     1 

regntate,  474;   debate  cin   repeal  ot, 

eoT-eil ;  repeal  canied,  611. 
Juries,  f  ederw.    Law  fbr  choOHing,  47b, 

478. 

"Keel-boat"  on  tlie  Ohio,  144. 

KruHngton.     Treaty  riot  at,  aas. 

Kentucky.  Beoomes  a  State,  Sfi ;  Jef- 
foTaon's  correepondouoe  with  Oovemor 
Shelby,  142;  feeling  in,  toward  the 
SpanisnlB,  14S,  143;  Louisville,  de- 
soription  m,  162. 

EentuiJtv  reeolutions,  1798,  419~43S;  re- 
ply or  the  Slatea,  494;  rcwlutiona  of 


ctuot  of  Duplaine,  136 
-Letjl40,  note;  repl'— 
3  Washington,  14 


._ ,. ,    ....    airreipondence 

with  Oovemor  of  Kentucky  on  French 
invasion  of  Loulraana,  149 ;  bia  work 
in  the  Patent  Office,  ISO,  161 ;  candidate 
for  the  Prenideney,  291 ;  campaign 
j[ "- of  hJsfltness,  299-298;  man- 


•>iua,  ••o,  ti9;  Adct'a  cainpiurai  let- 
ters, 900,  801 ;  Jefferson  defeated,  801  j 
107;  conduct  toward  Adama,  3i>7;  re- 
marl™  of  Arofis  on,  307  ;  letter  to  Mai- 
ni,  324-326;  IVames  Kcintueky  raaolu- 
tiona,  4IS  ;  the  rtsolutiona,  419^29  ; 
belrienda  Callendei,  469 ;  charged  with 
itifldelity,  601,  603;  the  electoral  vote 
a  tie,  609,  610 ;  hia  oSbt  lo  Livingatott, 
611;  letter  to  Burr,  filS;  pocOy  on, 
612,  note ;  plana  to  defeat  Burr,  618, 
617 ;  contest  Id  the  Houae  of  Ropre- 
-santalives,  6S8-69H  ;  elool«d,  52S  ;  re- 
^^otc^ga,  626,  627;  inauguration  ccro- 
monice,  633,  534  and  note ;  apoech,  634, 
U6:  nnoionga,  636-637  ;  hia  Cabinet, 

M,  eU;  hb  HMi»7of  rnsoval  from 


manda  his  puniabment,  141. 
"Kings'  cruse,"  S. 
Knoi,  Henry.    Besigns  Searetaryship  of 

War,  212. 

Uboiere.    Wages  of,  JT8, 179,  617,  618. 

Ladies'  ManiinB,  86. 

L'Ainbi28c^e.  Bringa  Genet  from  Franea, 
98;  captures  the  Grange,  99,  100; 
re^Bs  Philadelphia.  100 ;  goea  to  New 
York:  excitement  over,  106;  chal- 
lenged by  the  Boat<n,  192:  defkata 
her,  128  ;  rejoicing  at  New  York,  lU, 
194. 

Lancaster  turnjuke,  76. 

Land  spec^ulators,  673  and  note. 

Lands.  "DoDBlion"  and  "ceni£cM«» 
land  in  Penoajivania,  166,  166; 
"Struok  Dietrict,"  166;  "  Mllit»»7 
Tract"  in  Now  York,  168. 

Loud*,  Public.  Cession  otbv  the  BtatsB, 
«7t-478;  "The  Fire  Lamia,''  478  note  ; 
"  Virginia  Military  District,"  479. 

La  VungooDce.  Battle  oi',  with  the  Con- 
Btelktion,  476,  478. 

Law,  The.  Study  of,  in  early  timoa, 
books   nad  by  a^"—" ' 


.  J 
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admitting  young  men  to  pTBctioe,  278, 
279. 

Laws  on  slaveiy,  18-20. 

Lehigh  Coal  Mine  Co.,  80. 

Le  Beroeau.  Capture  of  the  Frenoh 
corvette  by  the  Boston,  522;  charges 
of  theft  against  the  crew  of  the  Boston, 
522. 

Lecture,  The  Dudley.  At  Harvard,  500, 
501. 

Lee,  William.  Connection  with  the 
French  mcket  sent  B.  F.  Bache,  892. 

L'Enfant,  M^jor.  His  plan  of  Washing- 
ton city,  4S8.  484;  is  removed  by 
Washington,  484. 

Letter  No.  10.  Fanchet's  intercepted, 
281 ;  laid  before  Washuigton,  281 ; 
subject  of,  282,  288 ;  laid  before  Ran- 
dolph, 288. 

Letters.  Of  Washington,  forged,  re- 
printed by  B.  F.  Bache,  802 ;  to  Maz- 
zei,  824-826 ;  of  Talleyrand  to  the  En- 
voys, published  in  Aurora,  890-893; 
of  Barlow  to  Baldwin,  898 ;  Lyon  to 
Vermont  Gazette,  898 ;  of  Randolph  to 
Adams,  460,  461 ;  of  Adams  to  Coxe, 
496,  497  and  note. 

I«etters.  Transmission  of,  59,  60 ;  post- 
age on,  60,  and  note ;  size  of  single  let- 
ter, 61. 

Level,  The  Wye.  First  used  in  United 
States,  77,  note. 

Libel.  Cobbett  sued  for,  by  Spanish  Min- 
ister, 852,  858;  Lyon  convicted  of, 
899-401 ;  Duane  sued  for,  464 ;  Cooper 
convicted  ofl  466,  467 ;  other  trials, 
467,  468;  CaUender  tried,  469-471; 
Haswell  convicted  of,  467. 

Liberty-cap.  At  the  Genet  dinner,  104 ; 
at  the  Tontine  Coffee-House,  106. 

liberty,  French.    Described  oy  Porou- 

£ine,  817,  818. 
iberty-poles."    At  Hagerstown,  197 ; 
at  Cariislo,  198 ;  in  the  west,  198 ;  at 
Parkinson's  Ferry,  200 ;  put  up  uter 
Sedition  Act,  401-408. 

liife.  On  a  G^igia  plantation,  4,  6 ;  at 
Charleston,  S.  C,  6,  7 ;  on  a  South 
Carolina  plantation,  8:  at  Southern 
inns,  8 ;  at  Richmondj  Va.,  10,  11 ;  of 
tiie  people,  10;  at  Williamsburg,  Va., 
11 ;  of  Virginia  gentlemen,  12,  18;  of 
lower  orders  in  viiginia,  18,  14;  in 
Tennessee,  88,  85 ;  at  Gkllipolis,  149- 
151:  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  152;  at  New 
York,  286-248 ;  in  Tennessee,  285 ;  at 
Detroit,  286 ;  in  Philadelphia,  542-546 ; 
on  Pennsylvania  farms,  556,  557 ;  in 
the  far  West,  577,  578. 

L'Insurgente.  Captured  by  the  Constel- 
lation, 482,  484. 

listen,  Robert.  Minister  from  Great 
Britain,  889-341. 

•*  Little  Democrat."    Privateer,  112-114. 

Livingston,  Brockholst.  Conduct  of,  at 
the  treaty-meeting  at  New  York,  219, 
220  ;  attacks  treaty  under  name  of  De- 
eios,  245 ;  murders  James  Jones  in  » 
dud,  881,  882 


Livingston,  Sdward.  Moves  a  ctQ  tod 
treaty  papers,  266,  267. 

Livingston,  Robert.  Attacks  Jay's  treaty. 
245 ;  Jefferson  offers  Secretaryship  ot 
Navy  to,  511 ;  negotiates  liouisiana 
purchase,  625-628. 

Loan^The,  ofl797,  881. 

Lodgmgs.    At  the  inns,  568  and  note. 

"  L^an  Act,"  431. 

Logan,  George.  Goes  to  France  as  a 
peacemaker,  409,  410 ;  is  received  and 
brings  bock  letters,  410  ;  Pickering  re- 
fuses to  receive  them,  415 ;  interview 


556. 


Lloyd,  James.  Introduces  the  Sedition 
Bill,  389,  890,  898. 

Lotteries.  Federal  Lotteries  1  and  2.  to 
erect  buildings  at  Washington^  484- 
486 ;  forbidden  in  New  Hampsnire  and 
Connecticut,  28 ;  debate  on,  in  Penn- 
sylvania Assembly,  28 ;  evils  of,  28, 24, 
and  note. 

Louisiana.  Negotiations  regarding  the 
purchase  of,  625, 626 ;  Napoleon  offers 
all,  626,  627;  price  of,  and  terms  of 
purchase,  627,  628 ;  cost  of,  magnified 
by  Federalists,  680,  681 ;  actual  cost, 
630,  note;  "Salt  Mountwn"  in,  681- 
688  ;  Oregon  not  part  of,  683-685. 

Louisville,  Ky.    Description  of,  152. 

Lyon,  Matthew.  Early  life  of,  827,  828 ; 
asks  to  be  excused  from  attending 
with  answer  of  the  House,  828,  829 ; 
motion  renewed  at  regular  session, 
856 ;  debate  on,  856 ;  permission  re- 
fused, 856 ;  spits  in  Gnswold's  face, 
363-865;  is  assaulted  by  Griswold, 
866, 367  ;  convicted  under  the  Sedition 
Act,  899-401 ;  poem  on  his  release,  401, 
note;  insulted  at  Trenton,  402;  lot- 
tery of  his  property^  400 ;  re-elected  to 
Congress,  401 ;  motion  to  expel,  480 ; 
describes  his  trial,  582. 

Machinery.  New  inventions,  1798, 161 ; 
cotton  spinning,  168-165. 

Magazines.  Character  of,  65;  number 
o^  66 ;  names  of,  66,  note. 

Madison,  James.  Attacks  letters  of  Pa- 
ciflcus,  114,  119;  resolutions  on  com- 
merce, 179 ;  debate  on,  180-182 ;  aban- 
doned, 186;  on  powers  of  the  House 
with  respect  to  treaties,  272,  278 ; 
frames  Yiiginia  resolutions  of '98,  422, 
428 ;  plans  to  defeat  Burr,  516,  517. 

Mail.  Transmission  of,  1792,  59, 60 ;  rate 
of  postage,  60,  61;  newspapers  mul- 
able,  61 ;  magazines  not  mailable,  65 ; 
robbery  of  mail  during  whiskey  rebel- 
Uon,  192,  193. 

Manners  and  customs  at  Philadelphia, 
542-544;  beau,  544;  tea-gardens,  544, 
545 ;  theatre,  545-547  ;  strolling  play- 
ers, 547,  548 ;  disorders  at  the  tneatre, 
549 ;  smoking  at  the  theatre,  549,  note : 
tnv^Uing,  561-^68;  dt  the  inns,  9i 


■HUMT  ft  lodfliig  at  Qw  iniu,  BO  and 
note;  on  6a»lK}  in  Sew  kn^ud, 
H£i  M  msetiDj-,  AGS,  6««,  ftST,  SK8; 
Kev  EligUuui  fiioermeD.  5e«,  fiTO,  CIS ; 
in  Lhe  lar  West,  fi7TJhBTS, 

kUrblebewL  War&etiiigat,  ITO  ;  Ocny 
bi>rDBt,«(». 

Hsnball,  U.    Poem  on  Uia  Aliu)  Bill, 

Moiahall,  John.  CommviBioDeT  to  Fnnce, 
SM 1  X.T.  Z.  miuion,  ST0-3T6 ;  imulleii 
■t  tha  theatn,  MS ;  leceptioD  it  New 
toric,  4M ;  iniDea  u»wor  lo  Aduna'* 
■Mcch,  4S1 ;  bnunu  desciiptJOD  of 
WuhiDgtoD,  458  ;  Secniarj  of  StMe, 

Hutiojqae.     AmeiioD  ahips  Miiiod  nt, 

1«. 
UiuTUnd,    Action  u  to  the  public  do- 

miiB,  4Te. 
Maaon,8.  T.     Send*  copy  of  Jsf'Btna^ 

to  Auron,  S16  ;  BBpublicaOH  pruw  hu) 
■'  ~  ""      ""^"  "  iubeoriptloQ  to  paj 


Lyon 


I  Bub,  101. 


MaxutcbuBetCa.  Abolitiau  of  Blavery  iu, 
32 ;  CQited  Stat«4  debt  onned  in,  av ; 
lotteries  in.  21 ;  United  8tMes  Bank 
Mock  owned  in,  38,  note :  luul  ceniona 

of.  m. 

Hinei,  I'btUp.  JeS(moTt'BletIerto,S31- 
816  ;  oonunent  of  the  Aaron,  836. 

UcClenorcban,  Blur.  Conduot  of,  at  the 
traaty-meeting    U    PMlodotphb,    125, 

M'Henij-.  Jsmaa.     Secretary    of  War. 

Reiiitnal^an  demnndedby  Adams,  490; 

hia  letter  □□  the  Fedenl  loadera,  4S1. 
UoEeon,  Tbomaa.    Explanation  of  ^a 

Uwof  libel,  863;  elwrted  Govemot  of 

Ponnaylvania,  MS,  449, 
UeobanioE.     Idck  of,  in  the  South,  14. 
Hedal.   Gold  medal  avardiid  by  Coogiesa 

to  TroxtuD,  ITS. 
Meeting-hoiiaoe  in  New  EnffUnd.    Dia- 

ruptinn  of,  SSG,  GSe ;  mnaic  aDne,  fiST ; 

'■  noon-bouaea,"  GflS:  not  beated,  SW: 

"winter  prinletfefl,'    EB8 ;   wlu7  of 

minister,  GS8,  note. 
Uorcbanta.     Amerioun  metDbimU  plnn- 

derad  by  the  British,  166-163;  by  tba 

Fninah,  £57,258;  remonatnuceof  New 

Bnven,  CSe. 
Hertin  de  Douaj'.   ReoelveB  Monroe,  !S7. 
MctbodiatB.  Enoaum^  emandpation,  St ; 

nviral  of,  IBOO-ISOS,  GS. 
Middle  pMaa«e.    Horrora  of  the,  IB,  IT. 
"Hidnight judge*"  G3S. 
HiOlin,  Thi>maE,  QoTamor  of  Pcnnsfl- 

Tania.    Hia  aonon  dorine  whiskey  in- 

Burreotion,  1»6,  196;  laada  PonnayU 

vauia  militiB,  IDS,  IBS;  yellow-fever 

timciamation,  S45-84T. 
"  Uillioiia  Ibr  defence,  but  not  one  cent 

for  tribute,"  834. 
ttilla,  paper,  68,  H,  6TG:  Aour-mjlla  at 

Troy,  6Y5. 
MinifD  Creek,  Pa,     "Whiskey   boja" 

meet  at,  102. 
Hint,  Qnlted  Stalsa.    CapMntf  tA,  860. 


158;  navi^Ion  dorad  b;  ui*  Span- 

ur(U,«aii  action  in  Coneraa,«si--«ie; 

action  uf  Jeffenon,  *£S,  ASS. 
Mobmwk.    Naiigation  on,  156  and  aottL 

151. 
Monarchy.    Fodaralista  ehataod   «lih  a 

tnTs  of,  SO ;  fararannen  of,  tO,  act* ; 


..._  aymboU  of,  at  PhUadalphU,  1T6; 
relifia  of,  in  Counoctieot,  310. 
HoDey.  Scaroiiyof,  in  Virginia,  19;  Mtb- 
atitote  for,  lil ;  in  lhe  Weat,  S9  ;  aoidl 
cbange  in  Viijnnia,  13,  ncte;  dwrioa 
for  oouia^,  73-74:  aubalitate  for  small 
cbam^  in  Kew  York,  "3  and  nnU; 
Engluh  money   gsncnlly   uaed,   e^ 

Monroe,  Jamea.  Sent  Uiniater  to  PrwMB, 
£66 ;  IB  roceived  by  ibe  CoavenliMt,  ra- 
ceivea  the  IHtemal  embrace,  sad  SMtdb 
Barney  with  a  flog  t<i  the  Couvantivn, 

a&7 ;  Comniittee  of  Safety  deiuwMl 

oopy  of  Jay'e  uesty,  £58:  Trtmlw 
offer*  to  explain  troaty  to  MDnroa,9r 
a  merchant  give*  him  the  iofiirr™-**- 
2B8;  ordered  to  make  eipla; 
159 ;  informed  of  lesolntionB  of  IMrad^** 
tory,  387;  anka  for  cemplauita,  MS; 
r*(^  of,  RIS;  introduces  PiDCkiM;  t« 
Delacnnx,  819,  890 ;  demandi  reaaona 
for  recall,  884,  886;  publiabw  hia 
"  View  on,"  8  J£:  conduct  toward  Ilaoi- 
Illon  in  the  aflur  witb  Urs.  Raynolda, 
886-886;  refuus  to  Bxplain,  iSS.  3M; 
apeocb  of  Bama  to,  on  leavb^  Franoe, 
870 :  eent  to  Prance  to  purchaH  UlNad 
ofNewOrieane,  62£,  aai. 

Monteometj  Court-Bourn,  Va.  Election 
»M,nB,at.l»,IB. 

Moravians  in  Qconiia,  S. 

Morris,  OonierneiU',  Minliter  to  PHnoo. 
His  onnduot;  repor1«d  guilloem-d  ;  t^ 
call  denumded  hj  Pruice;  auecccdcd 
by  Monroe,  266 ;  deacription  of  Waah- 
ington  oity,  489. 

Mor»e.  Jodt'liaiT.  Aaaerta  the  oxiatRiicw 
of' ■niamlnntJ,"  443;  assertion  deuiad. 


n,The.   Capturndin  Chexa,- 


839,  837. 
Mulea.      lutroductinn   of,  into    United 

States,  660  and  note. 
Murray,  William  Vans.    Eoooives  over- 

luiea  ftom  DirectJiiy  of  Frsnoe.  4»8, 

4-.!9;    nominated  Mininler  to  France, 

Bccnle  protosta,  499,  430;  reoomlnalBa 

Mum]'  and  two  othera,  4S0. 
Haaeuma,  668. 
Mualo.    Popular,  in  1800  548;   "  HaO, 

Columbia,"  origin  of,  877-879. 

napoleon.  Amends  the  Oonvention  *Uh 
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oiemoxial  to,  in  Louinana.  685,  696 ; 
aells  LouiBUUDa  to  United  States,  686- 
628. 

Kaah,  Thonuyi,  alias  Jonathan  Bobbins. 
Extradition  of,  demanded  by  BritiBh 
Consol,  446 ;  extradited.  447 ;  rage  of 
Uie  Bepublioans,  447,  443. 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  84. 

Naturalization.  Debate  on  naturalization 
of  foreigners,  808-212 ;  titles  of  nobility 
must  be  dropped,  212 ;  debate  on  tax- 
ing naturalization  papers,  881-S88: 
^^ fourteen  year''  act,  895-896;  repeal 
of,  615. 

Naval  battles.  Boston  and  L*  Ambus- 
cade, 121-128 ;  Coniitellation  and  L'ln- 
surgente,  482, 488 :  rejoicing  for,  at  Bos- 
ton, 484 :  Constellation  and  La  Ven- 
geance, 475 ;  resolutions  of  Congress, 
475 ;  in  the  West  Indies.  519-522 ;  cap- 
tore  of  Le  Berceau  by  the  Boston.  522 ; 
Enterprise  and  Tripolitan  polaore, 
608. 

Navigation.  On  the  Ohio,  144, 145, 152 ; 
on  the  Mississippi,  158;  on  the  Mo- 
hawk^ 156, 157  and  notes. 

Navigation  Company.  The  Northern, 
75 ;  the  Western.  76. 

Navy.  Cause  of  ouilding  first  fri^te, 
170,  171;  launch  of  the  United 
States,  828,  824;  subscriptions  to 
build  naval  vessels,  885,  886 ;  officers 
of,  887,  888 :  Secretary  of,  888 ;  ar- 
rangement of  the  fleets,  481 3  capture 
of  L'Insurgente,  482;  rejoicmgs,  482, 
488 ;  discipline  on  the  Constellation, 
488;  sale  of  vessels,  588  and  note; 
fleet  sent  against  Barbary  Powers,  598 ; 
batUe  with  Tripolitan  polacre,  608. 

Negroes,  Free.  Kidnapping  in  Delaware 
and  North  Carolina,  857 ;  petition  of, 
857 ;  petition  of  the  Friends  in  behalf 
of,  858-860 ;  petition  on  the  slave-trade, 
454-456. 

Neutrality.  Proclamation  of,  b^  Wash- 
ington, action  of  Philadelphia  mer- 
chants, 118;  *^  Letters  of  Paciflcus,'' 
114;  common  argument  against  neu- 
trality, 119,  120 ;  address  to  the  Presi- 
dent supporting,  184, 185. 

Neville,  Revenue  Inspector,  attacked, 
191,198. 

New  Ebenezer,  GkL,  8,  4. 

New  England.  Slave-trade  in,  15,  16; 
village  taverns,  564,  565  3  moeting- 
hoose  described,  565, 566 ;  Uthing-men, 
566 ;  growth  of  impietjr,  566,  567 ; 
•*  noon  "  houses,  winter  privileges,  568 ; 
New  England  fishermen,  569,  570- 
578;  New  England  Primer,  570. 

New  Uampshiro.    Lotteries  in,  28. 

New  Haven  reraonstranccj  586;  Jeffer- 
son's reply,  586,  587  ;  criticism  of  Fed- 
eralists, 596-598. 

New  London.  Fire  regulations  of,  540, 
541. 

New  Orleans.  The  city  closed  to  deposit, 
681 ;  action  of  CoDgreas  on,  621, 685. 


New  Orleans,  The  felmd.  Homoe  sent 
to  porohaae,  688, 688. 

Newspapers,  68 :  postage  00,  61,  68,  68 ; 
nuulable,  61, 62 ;  kind  of,  68 ;  editors 
of,  gather  ragSi  64;  newspapen  at 
Troy,  575. 

**  New  Yankee  Doodle,'*  The,  879  and 
note. 

New  York  city.  Bcnoidng  over  French 
victories,  90, 91 ;  L' Ambuscade  arrives, 
105 ;  liberty-cap  at  Tontine,  106 ;  fiio- 
tion  brawls,  121 ;  challenge  of  the  Bos- 
ton, 121-128;  rejoicing  at  her  defeat, 
123,124;  reftigees  from  St.  Domingo, 
124,  125 ;  precautions  against  yellow 
fever,  181;  the  dty  to  be  fortified, 
172 :  citizens  turn  out  by  trades  and 

Jiroiessions  to  work  in  the  trenches, 
72, 178;  "The  Chum,"  178,  286  and 
note;  ship  stopped  attempting  to  evade 
embaj^o,  178j  174 ;  French  flag  puUed 
down  at  Tontme,  214 ;  excitement  over, 
215;  treaty  reaches,  216;  handbills 
a^inst  treaty,  218;  trea^-nieeting, 
disturbances  at,  Hamilton  stoned,  219, 
280 ;  portrait  of  Jay  burned,  820 ;  ob- 
jections to  the  treaty,  220, 221 ;  French- 
men ask  to  have  the  tricolor  removed 
from  Tontine,  228 :  condition  of  the 
city.  Tontine  described,  286,  287 ;  te»- 
ffardens,  287 ;  Trinity  Church  music, 
888  and  note;  Unitarian  Society  at, 
888-241;  cost  of  living,  841,  848; 
wages,  848;  auctions,  848;  oysters, 
848 :  yellow  fever,  848, 244 ;  murder  of 
Jones  by  B.  Livingston,  881,  888; 
"  black  cockade  '*  excrement,  888 ;  de- 
fence of  the  Battery,  886 ;  arrival  of 
Adams  causes  a  riot,  408, 408 ;  yellow 
fever,  411 ;  flres  in  the  city  in  1796, 688, 
589 ;  fire  regulations,  541. 

New  York  State.  Population  of  central, 
156 ;  navigation  of  Mohawk,  156 :  set- 
tiement  of  central,  157,  158;.  lands 
ceded  by,  477 ;  Catskill, growth  of,  572 ; 
settiement  of  western  part,  578-574; 
land  speculation  in,  578  and  note ; 
Trov,  574, 675. 

Nicholas.  George.  Share  in  the  Kentucky 
resolutions,  419. 

Nicholas,  W.  C.  Share  in  the  Kentucky 
resolutions,  419. 

Nicholson,  Samuel^  888. 

Nicknames.    Political.  880  and  note. 

Nobility.  Dread  of,  208;  must  renounce 
tities  when  naturalized  m  United  States, 
818. 

Non-intercourse.  Besolutions  moved  by 
Mr.  Clark,  187  and  note ;  passed,  187 ; 
fails  in  the  Senate,  188. 

"  Noon-house,"  568. 

North  Carolina.  Kidnapping  of  five 
negroes  in,  857-860. 

*'  Nullification."  Use  of  the  word,  419- 
422,  495,  note. 

Ocean,  The  ship.    Pretended  maasaort 

of  crew  by  Frsnch,  442. 
Office,  Tenure  ot    Jefiinvon'a  Tiowi  oi^ 


B8£ ;  mnOTals,  S84 ;  Neir  Haven  ool- 
leotolBhip,  GSG ;  rsmonstraQco  asd  te- 

Elj,  S36,  S8T ;  criticasms  on  the  replTi 
B8,  SS3,  600,  WL. 
OglatnorpB,    rounila  Gaortria,  1 ;   chw- 

BCtei  of,  1,  3  i  victory  over  the  Span- 
Ohio  yerribnr,  432,  nnt«. 
Ohio,  Tha  rivar-     SattJemBntH  oo,  IM- 

US;  fnUs  of,  16S,  1&3. 
OrdiiumoBofl7BT,«8. 
OrcftoQ.   Ifot  port  of  Louiaians  purohue, 

S88 ;  oiigin  of  our  clum  (o.  GS3-63S. 

"FsdfloaB."  L«ttor  of,  by  Hiimilton, 
114 ;  JcffaiBOn  uks  Maciiaoo  to  teply, 
114,  IIB. 

FaiDB,  ThomBB.  Sluidarg  Waahin^a, 
SOS  :  JeffarKoa'a  lotttir  to,  694-S»6  ;  re- 
ception by  Jefferiou,  Bie-61!0 ;  lotteia 
to  the  people,  620. 

Paper-milta,  6S;  nm  gathered  for,  63, 
61 :  Dumberof,  in  1797,64;  at  Troy,  674. 

PukliLjon'9  Ferry.  Meutim;  of  nhiskey 
hwurgenta  at;  rondiict  <n  Galiatin  at, 
900  ;  aecacd  and  third  coDTeotioiiB  at, 
302. 


1836  and  1377,  IsL 

X  Patriot,  Reoeipt  for  a  modem,"  358. 

Peiuuflvanis.  Op  position  to  Blaveiy, 
£0 ;  atwlition  Bouiety,  El ;  oppoaitioa  (o 
iMteiies,  33 ;  wbiahey  insurrection,  41, 
4S;ooaI  discovered,  7  S,  BO;  staambDaC 
MmpaQy,  T7,  T9 ;  "doaaDon  lands" 
and  "oerUficato  lands,"  1GB,  1&6 ; 
"Btniok  Diatriot,"  166,  166;  ''trian- 

Ila,"  154,  IBe ;  irMakay  inaatreelioa  in, 
8e-!03;  Friea's  rebeUian,  434^(89; 
(ileotion  of  Ooremor,  448,  449  ;  choice 
<r  preddeatial  electors,  509 ;  LaDcaator 
turnpike,  76,  BG3-5B6  ;  Oerman  fhrms, 
656,657  ;  rademptiDua™,  568,669;  Coa- 
estogn  wagons,  GBO,  560. 
P«itian«.  intialaVBry,  ii,  857,  863-890, 
454-456  :  for  repeal  of  Alien  and  Se- 
dition Lava,  413,  428,  494 ;   addon  of 


&lph!a.    First  bank  at,  89  ;  D.  8. 

BankopMied,  87;  rai^  forHuhsoription 
to,  IS  i  apeculation,  S9  ;  price  of  Block, 
40,  41,  Dola  ;  narrant  UBued  against 
tha  "vhiakey  boys,"  4U;  atesriiboBt 
tt,  T7,  78 ;  coal  oompany,  30 ;  Simday- 
Robools,  SS-84;  r^oicinjB  over  French 
-''■—''-,   89,    90;    L'AmbuBoado    at, 


ohanta  suppoit  neutralt^,  US ;  "  Littia 
Demoont,"  lis,  113;  faotioD  brawls 
■t,  1  SI ;  refu^floa  from  St.  Dominifo, 
1B6;  yellon- fbver  at,  1793,  126;  papa- 
lar  romedias,  127 ;  thievca'  vmoKar, 
148;  Bush  Ilili  hoapital,  1S9;  torrora 
of,  130 ;  alBTin  throughout  the  country, 
110,  131;  sufferinga  of  Oic  aitluoa, 
in,  I8« :  riot  OD  tlw  Bb^  Bebecoa,  187 ; 


obeerTsnoe  of  theeinbBrgoat,lT4;  aA- 

tionoftheshipcaptuoaut,  174, 175;  be- 
havior of  Democrats,  1T5,  176  ;  pull  a 
medallion  fhim  Chriat  Church,  I7G; 
effi);y  of  Joho  Jay  bomed,  213,  814  ; 
treaty  riot  at  EensingUm,  S23  ;  treaty- 
meetioe  in  tha  State-Uouae  yard,  S34, 
325 ;  yellow  fever,  844 ;  alaim  346 ;  Mif- 
fliD'sprDeUmation,S4£,Si6;  PoTOttpiiM 
atlacka  Uiffliu,  346,  847  ;  bleedW,  di». 
ousBion  of  the  merits  of,  by  Come  and 
Huah.  347-849 ;  eMltement  OTcr  X.  Y, 
Z.  dispatehes,  376,  ST7 ;  BcensB  M  the 
tiaatros,  876,  877 ;  "  HaU,  ColumbU," 
377.  378 :  addresses  to  AdamB,  ado ; 
black  oookade,  3S0.  SSt ;  launch  of  fHs- 
ste  United  Statas,  323, 334 ;  B.  F.  S»eS» 
BBsaulted,  323 ;  jelJow  f^ver,  411 ;  en- 
campmeot  of  tha  poor.  418, 418  ;  super- 
atitious  OBUseij  of  the  fbver,  414;  Te- 
tura  of  I^gan  to,  414 ;  inlarrtew  wiUi 
WadhingtoD,  416,  416;  riot  of  Alian 
Lawa,  423,  424 ;  Duane  beaten  by  M»- 
Eean,  489-441 ;  tailors'  plot,  443 ;  njmc- 
ing  over  Ibe  inaa^ruration  of  Jofieiaon, 
638,  637 :  manner  of  eitinguiahicg  llree, 
540;  Ure-inBUtsnoe  compujiies,  641, 
642  ;  descriptioD  of  a  city  house,  543, 
648  ;  dtesa  of  the  beau,  643,  544  ;  tea- 
gardeoB,  544,  545:  Basembly  nilaa, 
545 ;  theatre,  645-647 ;  automaloa  at, 
650  aod  note,  G51  and  noM;  baUooo 
BBcenaion  at,  652,  663  ;  Circus,  PMle'a. 
Museum,  658. 

"  Philadelphia  Coiitribulorahlp," 
Iland-in-Hand,"  541,  542. 

Physiuil  oxperlmontB  by  wandenn^ali 


f  the   Eiparinnnt 


Picaroons.     Fight 
withj  6S0,  621. 

PiokenoKi  Timothy.  Postmai^tcr- Gen- 
eral, flo,  69 ;  quarrels  with  nowtpapera, 
61,  es;  beoomeeSocretaryofWar,  jls; 
chargoa  against  France.  813;  aFrench- 
maa'e  reply  to,  SIS,  314  ;  "  the  man 
Timothy,"  830;  cytfrospondenro  With 
Monroe  on  reasona  for  reoall,  384,  334  ; 
oomapandenoo  in  relation  to  Blount'a 
expedition,  389-341  ;derisiveremBrta«f_,| 
tilt.  RepublionoB,  843 :  replies  U>  Tl 
inaolent  answer  of  Bpanlah  ttDni 
361;  quarrel  with  thePremdent; 
fhsea  to  reugUjUid  U  removed,  41v. 

Pigeon  Creek.    Whiskey  lioten  at,  41, 

Pinckney,  C.  C.     Minuter  to  Smr- 
319  ;  IB  reoeived  by  Delacrdx,  but  .^.^ 
Riscd  by  Directly,  320 ;   olderad  tu 
quit  Franoe,  821 ;  one  of  the  X.  T.  *  ' 
oommisAionera  to  Frence,  844;  iim. 
X.  Y.  Z.,  370 :  viaited  by  "  tba  lad< 
874;  detained  at  Paris,  40* 
for  Vioo-PreBldont. 

Pioneers.      In  western  New  York, 
674  ;  life  in  Che  far  West,  677,  67S. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.     En' 
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Flantttion8  of  Georgia,  4 ;  life  on,  6 ;  of 
South  Carolina,  7 ;  life  on,  8 ;  of  vir- 
ffinia,  18. 

Playera.  Strolliiur,  547,  648;  Ubeities 
taken  by  them,  &i8. 

Poetiy,  quoted.  St.  Clair's  defeat,  60, 
76 ;  on  banks,  81,  note ;  ''  ^  ira,"  90, 
note;  St.  Tammany  Society  ode,  91. 
note ;  "  Gk>d  save  Great  Waahinffton," 
98,  note ;  **  Citess,"  94,  note ;  French 
odes  on  the  defeat  of  the  Boston, 
124 ;  on  embargo,  176 ;  on  Jay's  treaty, 
268,  note,  266, note;  on  Washington's 
birthday,  262,  note,  268 ;  epijicr&mS) 
880,  note;  on  Lyon-Qriswola  fracas, 
866,  note ;  *'  Hail,  Columbia,"  etc.,  877- 
879 ;  verses  on  John  Adams,  888.  note ; 
884,  note :  Marshall  on  Alien  6111^96 ; 
on  Lyon's  release.  401 ;  on  X.  i .  Z. 
mission,  406 ;  on  Cnase,  498,  note ;  on 
'*  Political  ParsoD,"  607 ;  on  Jefferson, 
612;  on  Dexter  and  Pickering,  619, 
note ;  on  Blanchard,  662,  note. 

»» PoUtical  Parson,"  The.  607. 

Population.  Of  central  Kew  York,  166 : 
of  Tennessee,  284;  of  Catakill,  672:  of 
Troy,  676;  of  Ohio,  576,  of  Kentucky, 
676 ;  of  the  United  States  in  1790  and 
1800  by  States,  676;  oensus  of  the 
United  States,  676 ;  centre  of  populi^ 
tion  of,  676,  note. 

Porcupine,  Peter.  See  William  Cobbett, 
206-208,  262  and  note. 

Porter,  David.  888. 

**Portius."  Slanders  Washington,  249, 
260. 

Portsmouth.  War  feeling  at,  170 ;  hand- 
bill calling  a  treaty-meeting,  226 ;  Jay 
burned  in  efBgv  at,  229. 

Posts.  On  the  trontier,  surrendered  by 
the  BritiBh,  246 ;  surrender  of,  in  1796, 
286 ;  Detroit  described.  286. 

Postage.  Bates  of,  in  1792,  60  and  note, 
61,  66,  67. 

Postmaster-Gteneral,  68,  69. 

Post- Offices.  Number  of,  69;  revenue 
of,  69,  60,  note. 

Pownal,  Mrs.  Sings  in  Trinity  Church, 
New  York,  288,  note. 

'*  President  by  three  votes."  John  Adams 
so  called,  821. 

Presidential  election  of  1792.  Candidates, 
86;  merits  of,  87,  87;  electoral  vote, 

'  88,  note;  of  1796,  291-807;  of  1800- 
1801,  490-617,  628-626. 

Presidential  succession.  86. 

Prices.  Price  of  food  in  the  Southern 
iims,  9 ;  of  food  in  the  West,  148 ;  of 
cotton  in  United  States,  168,  note. 

Priestley.  Joseph.  Arrival  in  the  ooun- 
tiy,  aaaresses  of  welcome  to,  207;  ^^  Ob- 
servations on  the  emigration  of,"  by 
Peter  Porcupine,  207. 

Primer,  The  New  England,  described, 
670. 

Privateers.  Genet  fits  out,  at  Charles- 
ton, 98 ;  British  Minister  protests,  99 ; 
**  Citizen  Genet "  ordered  out  of  Ameri- 
oan  watert,  104;  piiyatews  ordered  to 


be  seized,  104 ;  The  Bepublioan  adzed 
at  New  York,  106 ;  the  Vanqueur  da 
la  Bastile  at  Wihnington,  107;  ''Lit- 
tle Democrat,"  118;  depredationa  by 
English  privateers.  166-168 ;  by  French, 
168,  169 ;  a  Frencn  privateer  makes  a 
capture  in  watere  of  United  States^  819. 

Privateering.  Isaac  WiUiama  punished 
for,  448. 

"  Prospect  before  Us."  Callender's  book, 
469,  471,  472. 

Baces,  6  and  note,  7. 

*' Bagamuffins."  Bandolph  calls  the 
troops,  469 ;  consequences,  460,  461. 

Bags.  Scarcity  of,  68 ;  appeals  to  save, 
64 ;  bell-carts,  68. 

Bandolph,  Edmund.  Character  of,  86; 
opposes  bank  charter,  86;  argument 
on  suability;  of  a  State.  188,  184; 
charges  ag^unst,  in  Faucnet's  letter, 
282,  288 ;  Fauchet's  letter  thown  to, 
284 ;  resigns  secretaryship  of  state .  284 ; 
seeks  Fauchet,  284 ;  finds  him  at  New- 
port. Fauchet  promises  copies  of  dia- 
patcnes,  286 ;  writes  a  ''  vmdioation," 
286. 

Bandolph,  John,  of  Boanoke.  Sketch  of, 
466-468;  calls  the  troo^  ''rafamuf- 
flns,"  insults  Lee.  469 ;  is  insulted  by 
United  States  officers  at  the  theatre, 
460 ;  letter  to  Adams,  461 ;  charges  Vir- 
ginia with  anmng  against  the  United 
States  in  1800, 496,  note ;  nicknames  of, 
610. 

Beading,  Pa.  Gallatin  insulted  at,  vio- 
lence of  the  militia  at,  488,  489. 

Bebecca,  The  ship.    Biot  on  board,  187. 

Bebellion  of  Fries.  Direct  tax  in  Penn- 
sylvania, manner  of  aasessinff  houses, 
484 ;  rebellion  begun,  John  Fries  the 
leader,  486 :  sketch  of  Fries,  486,  486 ; 
the  Marshal  makes  arreats,  486 ;  rescue 
of  the  prisoners,  487 ;  troops  sent,  487  • 
capture  of  Fries,  487,  488 ;  convicted  of 
treason  and  pardoned,  488 ;  troops  ac- 
cused of  cruelty^  488 ;  editor  of  Aurora 
beaten  by  militia  officers,  489. 

''  Bedemptioners,"  668 ;  form  of  oontraoL 
668,  note ;  laws  regulating  treatment  of, 
668,669. 

Bedick.  David.  Commissioner  from 
whisKey  insuigents,  902. 

Bed  Stone  Old  Fort.  Mutiny  of  the  whis* 
key  insmgents  at,  42,  201 ;  oonduot  ci 
Gallatin  at,  201. 

Befugees  from  St.  Domingo.  Appeal  fbr 
help,  124. 126. 

Bemovals  from  office  by  Jefferson,  685- 
588 ;  right  of  the  President  to  remove, 
596,  697,  600,  601. 

Bepresentation,  apportionment  of,  68-67. 

Bepublican  Party.  Organization  of.  1791. 
49 ;  principles  of,  60-68 ;  presidential 
elecUon  of^  1792,  86-88 ;  sympathy  for 
France,  89 ;  civic  feasts  and  Bepublican 
r^oidngs,  89>96;  reception  to  Genet, 
100-102,  104,  106  ;  disputes  between 
French  and  English  sympathizers  al 
New  York,  106/106 ;  Uberfy-0H>|  Wi 


0.  ll»-lU,18i^1  '■'  BelTiitas 
PMiflra*,"  ]It ;  <}iaT;^  igiim 
I.— iillnn.  Ilt-Iie ;  otnectiaii*  to  um- 
tralitf,  1I>-1^1 ;  rcjoJciiiEi  om  tbe 
Tktoiy  of  L'AinbiiacwIv,  lU,  IW ;  Don- 
duot  of  Demoontio  Socie^,  Ilt-IT8  ; 
Dajuni'n  roolution,  lH<i;  IbdisoD'B 
rMolutlim,  lT»'iaS;  Clark'i  nsoln- 
UoD,  1ST  1  Tbtakev  rebeltion,  1B»^0I ; 
Mlf-unMed  Bodeliw,  SUt-SM ;  luliinl- 
Intion  !■«,  SOS-SIS ;  Jaj'a  tnMj,  31S- 
IM,  M&-S5S;  faochgr*  Inter,  -ai- 
tU;  L«gUlManB  <mp<nc  tha  tmu, 
Ut ;  CrMtmoot  of  WMluiuton,  M&- 


^w toward  Adtca,  M«-«10;  tumble 
with  FniUM,  Sll-Sts ;  Lron-Qriswald 
fiaoM,  )«-BM :  X.  T.  Z.  excdteoiaDt, 
M«-t88  ;  alieo  ind  •edition  iswa,  18>- 


. ,»99-«S;i*K 

ipcal  of  alien  uid  ledilioa, 

USj  Vlr^BUtd  Keoludtr  tB«o- 


ISj  Vlismii 
>,  41»-£>S, 
balUoo,  at-U» 


441;  "Uiloi'i  plot,"  448:  Eluininati, 
4U^44S ;  eitr»StioD  of  Huh,  44«.  44T  ; 
mcnoiiin  arir  disbandmeitt  or  the 
Hmr,  4ia ;  ikitiaa  of  leOD-lSOl^  4tK>- 
UBj  njciiiagt  on  tlie  ioatwrnatioii  of 
JdRfoa,  5Sl-«3r ;  removab  from  of- 
fioa,  SSB-Sar,  5BS-698 ;  dralit^  -with 
Smmrj  poinm,  CSS-SSS,  SOS ;  reped 
of  the  jndiouTT  bill,  eoB-Sll ;  tuca 
aboliabed,  414,  6IS;  tronblM  Kiih 
flpMn,  IIBI-SS4 ;  puroluBe  of  Loinnum, 
<J6-<UI1. 

Bwtliitiaiii  of  Bonrboo  omintj,  V>., 
483. 

BMolotioiu  of  EantDokT,  ITW.  4ia-4S3 ; 
of  TirgiiO*,  as,  US ;  replj  ofthe  Slate, 
4H  ;  resolutioiu  of  ITW,  496. 

Bevecue  of  UtliWd  StM«  in  ITSl,  SB. 

Keviial,  The  great,  of  ISOO,  STS-CSS; 
origio  of,  5Tt>;  sprsad  of  the  enats' 
ment,  Bfl;  "filiiiuF  eieroiM,"  ST9; 
Cuie  Kidge,  680  i  "the  jerlu,"  5S], 
oes;  effecia  of,  &S-2 :  uiecdotea  of,  ftSS: 
"barking  exercise,"  "Holy  Liu^'' 
683. 

BevolulaoD,  The  Freocb.  SicsMes  of, 
909,  no:  Eapublican  ■jmpatDy  for, 
SOB,  MS. 

BoTDolde,  Mn.    Affiur  of  Huoiltoa  with, 


Blvera.    DiMomftnta  of  travel  on,  GSl, 

ess. 

Boadi.  The  I^noasCBr  tompiko,  6G3, 
5M ;  oppoaltion  to,  564-6S6  ;  coadition 
of  the  roada,  &«S. 

BobbiDB  JaoBthui.atiiuQfThoauaNaih. 
ExtraditloQ  of  446-448. 

Bodgan,  Joha,  SSS. 


hrfiM. 

PMrnnWanls,  UB ;  his  Khn 

Kml-Conm  Bill,  4«S,  441 ;  aipand  1^ 

the  Aama,  4U;  Mivudppi  naota- 

tiona  of,  «SS,  «24. 
Smao,  Archibald  H.    Cheered  at  PUk- 

delpbia,  SSS. 
Etdih,  Beisamin,   Dr.     Aids    Suaday- 

scboob,  M;   dimute  sitfa  Dr.  Cimia 

leitmdiiia    bles^Ew,   MT-MV ;    duO- 

leogcd  I7  Dr.  BoMi.  «M. 
Eosh,  John.    Cane*  Dr.  Bom,  SM. 
Batledge.    Bpseeb  on  ilaTta?,  554,  Mi. 

Sailoti  strilu  at  New  Tork,  •!& 

6l  Clair.  Maicbta  i^aiiHt  lh«  IndlaH, 
44;  Mupiiaed  and  defsatad,  4e,  4»; 
eau>eof,4T;  si^eraf  Waabingtoi  OM, 
44;  ballad  on,  SB,  iiete;  dauiuaesd 
br  tha  peopla,  4B ;  laaigna,  Tl. 

St.  Kilta.  American  ahipinDe  nniiod  M, 
187, 148,  ^ 

6l  Simon  IiUnd,  3. 

BtiMiy  of  New  England  nuniater,  $<a, 

i,  170. 


liana,  8S1 

„_.t»,  MS,  «.„ 
Salt.    Tai(ni,Stl. 
SaliburiKert  in  Georgia,  S,  S. 
Savannih.     Site  choten,  1 ;   _„ , 

?f,  Sj  "gogjrfes"  woni,3;  Jarbomed 

Scboota, 


Snoto  Land  Compuy,  149 ;  aend  Barlow 
ts  i^Qt  to  Pninae,  14C;  found  Gal- 

&<mp.  Eon  for  ipeculation  in,  SB,  40 : 
pnce  of,  33,  40,  41,  note. 

"fler^iomama."  40,  41. 

"  Scrifopbobia,"  40,  41. 

SeoeBBioD.  Threats  of,  in  Mew  Eaglatid, 
4«fi  ;  in  Tii^ola,  495,  note. 

Sedition  Aal,  The.  IntrodoDed  into  8«0' 
ate  bf  LtoTd,  tSS ;  paaaea  BouM,  >M, 
S96;  temiAoftheact,  S9S;  anmrof  ths 
people,  898-198;  UamilloDoppoaea.SST; 
coDTidJOD  of  Lfon,  899-401 ;  petitiooa 
fiir  repeal  ofBedibonBiU,  418;  JeSbr- 
aon  frames  EoDtuok}'  reaolntioiiB,  419  ; 
the  moludoiia,  419-4ES  ;  Vir^ia  rsao- 
luliona,4SS,4S8;  petltiona  for  lupeal  of 
law,  4S8i  report  of  Congreea  on,  4W. 
4SI ;  debate  on  extending  the  act,  61 

ess. 

■■  8elf-oreated   Bocieliea." 

atxiueea  them  of  raising  tbe  « 

iDHQTrootioD,  S04 ;  Gilea  deftnda  tb 
ao4;  debate  on,  in  tbe  Hou«   -"'  ' 


lDu>e.S04,JM 
thePFeaidan 


ohargea,  S06. 
Senate  uf  United  Stalea.    Borr 
bar,  48 :  propose 

to  the  CoD'titutioD,  183j  reject  I'usi 
lerooana  Bill,  186 ;  oanann  Jnr  as  10m 
iaiar  to  Rngland,  and  J.  4-  Adanwl 
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llliiigk«rtoHbntiid,188;  Jay^strMity 
eabmitted  to,  813 ;  ratified.  816 :  light 
of  Uie  House  to  impeach  Blount,  841, 
S48;  iinpeaohment  dismlBsed,  S48,  note; 
Alien  BlU,  898;  Sedition  Bill  paseea, 
896 ;  Boss's  Eleotoral-Count  BID,  468 ; 
oomment  of  the  Aurora,  464 ;  oharges 
the  Senate  with  being  governed  by  a 
caucus,  468,  464;  Senate  summon  the 
editor,  464 ;  reftisea  to  come,  and  is  sued 
for  libel,  464,  465;  ratifjr  the  Conven- 
tion with  France,  689 ;  midnight  judges, 
688. 

Sejoueetration  of  Britiah  debts  moved  bj 
Dayton,  186 :  the  resolution,  186,  note ; 
abandoned.  187. 

Sermons  on  the  conduct  of  France  in  1798, 
888. 

Servants.  Indentured,  of  Virginia,  18, 
14 ;  redemptioners,  658,  559. 

Settlement  of  western  New  York,  678- 
574;  of  the  Ohio  valley,  676-677. 

Settlers  in  western  New  York,  578^  674 ; 
trade  with  New  England,  674;  m  the 
Ohio  valley,  144-164,  675-678. 

Sevier,  John.  Member  of  Congress,  88 ; 
first  Qovemor  of  Tennessee,  st86. 

"  Shades,"  550. 

"  Sharesmen,*'  678. 

Bharpless,  Joseph.  First  Sunday-school 
teaioher  at  Philadelphia,  84. 

"  Sharp-shins,''  a  Virflnnia  currencv,  18. 

Shelbv,  Gk)vemor  of  Kentucky.  Jeffer- 
son's correspondence  with,  on  French 
and  Spanish  aflairs,  148. 

Sherman,  Boger.    Mentioned,  48. 

Shooting  at  marks,  10. 

Showmen^  Wandering,  649, 550 ;  trained 
and  cunouB  animals,  dwarfii,  etc,  649- 
651. 

Silk.    Culture  of,  in  Georgia,  8. 

Silver  coins,  Foreign.  EKoept  Spanish 
dollars,  none  legal-tender,  860,  861; 
motions  to  suspend  law,  861-868 ;  dr- 
oulation  of,  860-868. 

Sitgreaves.    Verses  on.  880,  note. 

Slater,  Samuel.  Establishes  cotton-mills, 
164,  165. 

Slave  law.  The  ftigitive,  of  1798,  866. 

Slave  laws  of  the  States,  19,  80. 

Slave-trade.  Share  of  New  England  in. 
16,16;  capture  of  slaves,  16 ;  treatment 
of,  16 ;  description  of  slave  ship,  17  and 
note ;  horrors  of  middle  passage,  16, 17 ; 
petition  regarding^  454-466. 

Blavers.  Fitted  out  m  New  England,  16 ; 
horrors  of  middle  passage.  16, 17 ;  books 
of  a  slaver,  16,  note ;  aesoription  of, 
17  and  note. 

Slavery,  15-17 ;  on  plantations,  18 ;  laws 
concerning,    l&-a0;   abolition  of,  80, 

Slaves.  Capture  of,  in  AfHoa,  16 ;  treat- 
ment of,  on  slaver,  16, 17 ;  price  of,  16, 
note ;  condition  of,  on  plantation,  18 ; 
laws  concerning,  18,  19 ;  condition  of, 
in  PennsylvanuL,  80,  81 ;  ftigitive,  to 


Sndth,  Melano&oiL    Mentloiied,  49. 

Smith.  William.    Epigram  on,  880,  note. 

Societtes.  Abolition,  80,  81;  Pennsyl* 
vania  Abolition  So^ety  petition  Con- 
gress. 21,  82 ;  Improvement  of  Boads 
and  Inland  Navigation,  74 ;  St  Tam- 
many, 90, 91 ;  Mechanics'  Society,  New 
York,  91 ;  the  Democratic,  at  Philadel- 
phia, 109, 110. 

South  Carolina.  Charleston  described, 
6, 7 ;  life  at,  7 ;  races,  duelling,  etc,7; 
plantations,  8 ;  travelling  in,  8 ;  lands 
ceded  by,  477,  478. 

Spain.  Objects  to  the  treaty  of  Jaj,  re- 
fuses to  run  out  boundary,  887 ;  com- 
plaints ag[ainst  Jav's  trea^,  860 ;  re^y 
of  Piokenng  and  insolent  answer  oxDe 
Ynyo,  851 ;  comment  on,  by  Cobbett, 
861,  868 ;  Spanish  intendant  doses  the 
Mississippi,  681 

feel- 

/CA^VUAiaVAA*  JUMa||V    AVJLj    4VM|    JtfV  f      AAA    UXllVBQ 

States  Bank  st(Mk,  88, 89  \  denunciation 
of,  40 ;  scripomania,  scnpophobia,  40, 
41 ;  rage  for,  74, 80,  81,  88 ;  in  western 
land,  1^8  and  note. 

"  Splitter  and  Salter."  678. 

Spoliation  dauns,  687-589. 

Sports.    In  Georgia,  6  and  note,  7, 10. 

Sprigg,  Bichard.    Besoluticms,  876. 

"Squad  him,"  678. 

Stage-coach.  Description  of.  660,  661; 
dSscomforts  of  travel  in,  6ol ;  scenes 
along  the  road,  668,  668. 

Stamp^taz,  881 ;  repeal  of^  614.  616. 

"State  rights."  See  Kentucky  resolu- 
tions, ^9-488;  Viiginia  resolutions, 
422,  488. 

Steamboat  at  New  York,  79. 

Steamboat  company,  77-79. 

Sterrett,  Andrew,  888 :  enforces  disdpline 
on  Constellation,  488 ;  captures  a  Tri- 
politan  Dolacre,  608. 

Stewart,  Charies,  888. 

Stoddart,  Benjamin.  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  888. 

Stoves.  Not  allowed  in  the  meeting- 
houses, 668. 

Strike  of  the  sailors  at  New  York,  618. 

"  Struck  District,"  in  Pennsylvania,  156, 
166. 

Suability  of  a  State.  Case  discussed  and 
dedded  in  the  Supreme  Court,  188-186 ; 
leads  to  a  constitutional  amendment, 
188. 

Subscriptions  for  naval  ships,  886,  888. 

Sunbury,  6a.,  8,  8. 

Sunday-sdioois.  Bednxung  of,  at  Phila- 
delphia, 88,  88 ;  lust  opened,  84  and 
note. 

Superstitions,  18. 

"  Tailor's  Plot,"  488. 

TaUeyrand.  Interview  of  Qerry  with, 
878,  878;  letter  ftt>m,  published  in 
the  Aurora,  890;  exdtement  produced, 
89(^98 ;  offers  to  treat  with  OWry,  404 ; 
bltar  to  QsRj,  404;  Q«n7*s  negotift- 


■rwmf  «f  PuMbMlill,  »,  « i  aiMcfts 

boM*  «r  Kaw  TMk,  ITI;  wtfeMM  I 

PiMMln,  an.  I 

"Tivpr.'*  r«m  •I;<m8l  ffinon  bl- 

Ttnnm^  Sm)*,  at  Bthmowil,  T».,  de- 
MTibed, •: ftm Tmni at Ph^addfAU,  I 
Abolilimliotic9li>mailtt,Sl;"Bel-  , 
TCdem,"  "  UdiHi  <t»ta."  '^ ;  nun-  ' 
oar  of  Mtdog  at  the  uocfn*.  5M  utd  , 
BOto,  Ml;  «•«  bislMid  Uveriu,  im- 
tMfMim  of,  5U,  Me. 

Tax*.  Un  lalt,  Ul  ■  lUiBp-Ui.  311 ; 
oa  natnimlhsdoD,  Ul-tS>;  JeAtraon 
urea*  famoiial  or.  «n,  «iM;  Fedeisl 
otnectuD*,  <1S,  814;  delaU  on,  »«, 

Tax.  Tlw  dirM,  of  ITKS,  S8«;  pro- 
dosu  Frica'a  rebellioD,  iM-Ue :  man- 

aia,4SS. 
Taylor,  JaliD.    Introdnoee  Viij^ii  reso- 

latioiu,lSi, 
Tazswcll.   Moticm  regudlng  Jay's  traa^. 


Teuusae.  PopulaliaD  of,  m  1T»5,  BU ; 
MCdemenla  or.  M;  beoomaa  m  Blal«, 
986;  SoDatoT  W.  Blount  impeached, 
S<] ,  MS :  aenda  Ssvier  to  CoQeien,  SS ; 
aoa  JMkaoD,  34 :  NuhTiUc  deiK!ru>ed, 
M. 

"  Tenapbo'hia,"  6T8  and  noM. 

TarTJ(«^  of  Oliio,  i82  and  note. 

Territor?  of  the  United  Sutoa.  Oidi- 
Quiea  fiir  the  govemmeat  of,  4IS ;  ana 
or,inlT8T,ieranduf>w. 

Tbatoher,  tiiioivo.  UoD'iriblQ  ubiiUod, 
4GS. 

ThiTendaaeiKa  ( Joaopli  Brent).  Sbrtdi 
01,  4«. 

Theatrs.  Popular  eidtemcnt  at,  in  Bprios 
of  1T98,  OTa-87B;  "Hail,  Columbia'' 
prodooed,  tT6-STB ;  toasts  at,  880; 
Adams  M,  SBO;  Randolph's  afikir  aC, 
MO ;  decorslioD  of,  546  and  note ;  plays 
and  cuitoms  at,  61S-«4T ;  duorder*  at, 
H6,MS. 

ThnahiDg.    Hetbod  of.  iQ  Virginia,  46. 


"  Thunder  Hooaca,"  550. 
TlthlDB-maD  in  Nsir  Enstacd,  6 
'"■'--     ■•--"""-'-'*ii''inpl 


,  MT. 


^r"'i 


Citvi 


,  S4; 


be/or 

ToMlB,  Punning  tonfltB  on  Jolin  .lay's 
name,  SSI,  SS'J  ;  on  tlia  Britiiih  troatr, 
SSa;  atlbotb«straiiilT>i<,aBO;  of  the 


<*  Tom  iba  ntkcr."  IN,  «n. 
T<nlina  Coftii  OMMaa.     L[lMi»-«9»  IL 
IM;  tkaOaiaofiha  BoMonaiiMlaB 

PdUed  don,  S14:  aaeiawott  <a^ 

by,  S15;  ilia  I  liiit'niiii  «^  Iba  boakfiH, 
SH,  »7:  ooat  «/  Tinng  M,  a41;tn^ 
oolar  Rmorad  fnv.  lift. 

Tiada.    Of  OKakill,  »s ;  tfTrar,  Sr& 

TraiKpoMaCioe.  Bodanaas  tt,  in  Geoi)^ 
4;  nwe  for  owala,  Tt-TT;  1  iniaWM 
Campike.  TS. 

TiareL  KKutnfoni  «£  SO  ;  OB  livcn, 
TB,r9,  Ml,  MS. 

Trasetling,  b  tlie  South,  8  ;  in  TnttnM 
see,  M  and  nolo ;  by  steamboat.  T&,  7*. 

Trials  nnJer  the  Sedition  Law,  S»»-I»L 
46BM9. 

"  Triangle,  The."  Parsbaae  frooi  UBkad 
Sums  bv  Pensaylvaaia,  IS4-IS4. 

Tiibote.  "To  (he  Barbarr  Pomn,  SB8- 
5>0;  demaoded  by  Tripoli,  5>1,  %»%. 

Treaty.  Betown  United  States  aod 
Franoe,  VI,  >B,  119.  UO;  Jay'a.  with 
Great  Britain,  2ia-9&l;  th*  parchaae 
of  Louuuana,  6i£-6aS. 

Treaty  with  Engianl,  11M.  Arriral  oT, 
^2;  Senate  aununaned  to  consider  H, 
313 :  ''  Letters  of  Franklin  "  refnirdiiiB, 
814:  Senate  approve  ths  treatv,  SIS; 
mobons  of  Tauwell  and  Bdit  Vo^ud- 
intr,  SI5:  HasoD  aend<  a  copy  to  iha 
Auron,  aie;  sopies  circulated  tbroi^ 
the  oooDtry,  denounced  at  Boston  towo- 
oiaetins,  SIS ;  bandlnUs  against,  at  New 
Y'>rk,21S;treaty-mealiBitatNe«  Yoifc, 
Hsmiltoii  ■toned,  SI),  BW ;  portr^  dt 
Jay  burned,  ISO;  otgeetiona  to  trsBtr at 
New  Tork,  290,  331 ;  fourth  of  July 
toasts  denounaiiig  tlunea^,  331,  Stt; 
Kensington  riot,  SSS;  eSar  of  Jay 
burned  at  Ssvannab,  £SS;  British  Sag 
bumed  at  CharleMon,  Sii :  treaty-rneet- 
JDZ  al,  234;  treaty  handbill  at  PUI»- 
delphia,  334,  note;  Philadelphia  meet- 
ing, 3£5;  meetjuni  claewbece,  336; 
Fortamouth  handull,  335,  note;  ad- 
drceapg  totlie  President  (brand  affainBC 
tlifl  treaty,  93$ ;  Waabingtoa'a  nplr, 
S26;  DowspapoT  attacks  on  Jayand  tf* 
treaty,  937,  !3B ;  town  oialon  on  *^ 
trea^,  328,  339 ;  Jay  burned  in  e' 
at  PoTtsmoitth,  339 ;  diacuition  of  S 

treaty,  aao;  pamphlela  on,  ^ "  " 

ureaofthetreaty,  345,  244;  I   ^ 

■^u^t,  346-348 ;  the  Aurora  abuaaa 
Wasbington  fbr  ainiing,  3U;  "Calm 
Ob«orver"abuseahini,  349;  "Portiui" 
ahnaen  him,  350;  "The  Defence,"  by 
Camillus,  250;  Porcupino'i  "  A  Littlo 
Plain    Englieli^"   etc.^  353;    "Jjeoeipl 


msz. 
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note ;  poems  on  the  treaty,  268,  note, 
855 ;  Federal  defence  of  the  President, 
254.  255 ;  popular  argument  in  support 
of  the  treaty,  255 ;  approval  of  the  btate 
le^latures,  256 ;  Sbuth^  Carolina  and 
Virginia  dissent,  256 ;  a  oopy  of  treaty 
demanded  by  France,  258 ;  notice  of  the 
Directory  regarding,  259 ;  treaty  de- 
clared in  force,  259 ;  treaty  before  the 
House,  anxiety  of  the  people,  268-266 ; 
call  for  the  treaty-papers  moved,  266 ; 
debate  on  the  call,  267-275 ;  call  made, 
275 ;  reply  of  Washington,  275  ;  popu- 
lar feeling  regarding  the  call,  275,  276 ; 
speech  ot  Ames  in  defence  of  treaty, 
280,  281 ;  House  declares  it  expedient 
to  pass  laws  to  put  the  treaty  into  effect, 
281 ;  l^lndley  does  not  vote:  his  expla- 
nation, 281 ;  petition  to  the  House,  282- 
284 ;  Spain  objects  to  the  treaty,  287. 

"Tricolor,  The."  Pulled  down  at  the 
Tontine,  New  York,  214,  215 ;  at  the 
treaty  -  meeting.  New  York,  219 ;  | 
Frenchmen  ask  to  have  it  taken  from  | 
the  Tontine,  228  ;  presented  to  United 
States,  257;  removed  from  the  Ton- 
tine, 818. 

Tripoli.  Declares  war,  591,  592;  naval 
fight  with  polacre  of,  602. 

Troy,  N.  Y.  Founding  of  the  city,  574 ; 
rapid  growth,  prosperity,  trade,  574, 
676. 

Trumbull,  John.  Offers  to  explain  treaty 
to  Monroe,  258  ;  describes  it  to  a  mer- 
chant, who  in  turn  describes  it  to  Mon- 
roe, 259. 

Truxtun,  Thomas.  Mentioned,  888 ;  cap- 
tures Klnsurgente,  432  ;  fight  with  La 
Vengeance,  475 ;  Congress  award  a  gold 
medal,  475. 

•'Tub  Conspiracy,"  441. 

Turnpike.    The  Lancaster,  75,  558-566. 

Type-setters.    Wages  of,  617. 

Unitarianism.  John  Butler  founds  a  so- 
ciety at  New  York,  238-241. 

United  States,  Frigate.  B.  F.  Bache  as- 
saulted on  her  deck,  828 ;  launch  of, 
828,  824 ;  derided  by  the  Republicans, 
824. 

Vancouver  explores  the  northwest  coast 
of  Oregon,  684-686. 

Vendue.    Little  used  in  the  South,  10. 

Ver^nnes.  Treatment  of  Lyon  in  the 
jail  at,  400. 

Vermont.  Becomes  a  State,  85 ;  trial  of 
Lyon  at  Vereennes,  400. 

Vinoennes.  Made  capital  of  Ohio  Terri- 
tory, 482. 

Virginia.  Bichmond,  9, 10 ;  Williamsburg 
described,  11 ;  William  and  Mary  Col- 
lege, 11,  12 ;  Virginia  gentlemen,  12 ; 
poverty  of,  12 ;  scarcity  of  money,  12 ; 
tobacco  -  notes  used  as  money,  12; 
"sharp-shins,"  12;  lotteries,  12;  de- 
cay of  church  buildings^  12 ;  church 
described,  12,  13 ;  Virgmia  planter's 
lift,  18 ;  hfe  of  the  common  people,  18 ; 


indentured  servants,  14 ;  laok  of  me- 
chanics, 14 ;  elections,  how  conducted, 
14,  15  ;  Virginia  resolutions  of  '98, 422, 
428 ;  lamds  ceded  by,  476,  477 ;  arms 
against  the  United  States,  495,  note. 
Virginia  resolutions  of  1798,  422,  428; 
reply  of  the  States,  494 ;  Virginia  reso- 
lutions of  1799,  495. 

Wages,  242 ;  of  day  laborers  on  canals, 
roads,  and  public  buildings,  617 ;  type- 
setters, 617,  618 :  siulors  strike,  618. 

Wagons.    Lack  or.  in  the  South,  4. 

War  power  of  the  President,  601. 

War.  Opposition  to  Indian  war,  67-70 ; 
news  of  war  between  France  and  Eng- 
land, 96.  97 ;  preparations  for  war  wiu 
England,  169-171 ;  enthusiasm  at  Bal- 
timore, 172;  at  New  York,  172,  178; 
Connecticut  coast  defended,  178;  em- 
bargo laid,  178;  people  insist  it  shall 
be  kept,  178-175 ;  preparations  for  war 
with  France,  844, 884-386 ;  with  Tripoli, 
591,  592,  602. 

Washington  city.  Government  removes 
to,  482,  488  ;  land,  how  obtained,  488 : 
phin  of  L' Enfant,  488,  484;  Federal 
Lotteries  Nos.  1  and  2,  484-486;  the 
city  in  1796,  486,  487;  comphunts  of 
the  cost  of  the  Capitol,  487,  488 ;  the 
dtv  in  1800,  488,  489. 

Washington,  Geoi|:e.  Doubts  oonceminff 
bank  charter,  85 ;  ttikea  advice  of  oe^ 
ferson  and  Randolph,  36 ;  of  Hamilton, 
87  ;  si^ns  charter,  87 ;  receives  news  of 
St.  Clair's  defeat,  43 ;  rage  at,  44 ;  re- 
elected, 88;  alarmed  at  news  of  war 
between  France  and  England,  97 ;  con- 
sults his  Cabinet,  97,  98 ;  receives  Go- 
net,  101 :  complains  of  Freneau's  and 
Baehe's  libels.  111 ;  his  fits  of  anger  de- 
scribed, 110,  111 ;  action  on  the  "Little 
Democrat,"  118;  suspends  exequatur 
of  Duplaine,  136 ;  Genet's  letter  to, 
189,  140;  proclaims  the  embargo  or 
1794, 178 ;  aetermines  to  send  an  envoy 
to  England,  187 ;  selects  John  Jay,  188 ; 
sends  J.  Q.  Adams  to  the  Hague,  188 ; 
calls  for  troops  to  put  down  whiskey 
insurrection,  196 ;  sends  oommissionen 
to  the  Went,  196,  197 ;  meets  commis- 
sioners from  rebels  at  Carlisle,  202; 
message  to  Congress^  208,  204;  calls 
the  Democratic  Societies  "self-created," 
204 ;  an^r  of  the  Democrats,  204, 205 ; 
changes  in  his  Cabinet,  212 ;  addresses 
to,  on  the  treaty,  225,  226 ;  his  reply, 
226,  228;  abuse  of,  228,  280;  receives 
an  intercepted  letter  of  Fauohet,  231 ; 
submits  letter  to  Randolph,  284 ;  Ran- 
dolph resigns,  234 ;  the  Aurora  slanders 
Washington,  249;  "Calm  Observer" 
slanders  him,  249 ;  "  Fortius"  slanders 
him,  249,  250 ;  declares  treaty  in  force, 
259  ;  House  of  Representativee  insults 
him,  260,  261;  reruses  to  congratulate 
him  on  February  22,  261 ;  custom  of 
celebrating  his  birthday,  262 ;  birthday 
poetry,  262,  note,  268 ;  asked  for  treatgr- 


Itouiait  RTt,   STA;    fiunwotl   iddreas, 

enublioana  revUu  him, 
_  „  \m»n  of 
ton ;  lUndered  uj  • .  i  ouo,  u< 
livDted  b;  Bapublieaoa  in  Congnm, 
tot;  abiuad  by  the  iiewB|iBpars,  30G: 
siolent  abuso  of  the  Aurora  ""'  — ' 
note;  made  lleuteDsnt-geDei 
lew  Hich  Logan,  416,  4IS  ; 


VUiioa,  ElksDoh.  Projeot  for  canid  !d 
New  Tork,  Tfl,  T7 ;  dascribea  OeDeva, 
N.  y.,  167.noW 

W«OB,  AnthODj 
Georgia,  4T;  nii8etit«a,  43;  life  oE,  Tl, 


burg,  SOI ;  denuuicle  Of  ec 
301;  comroiuioDem  oent  by  iDBurgems^ 
20^ ;  troops  ruauih  Pu-kinson^B  FeTly, 
iO'i;  iuBur^uU  soued,  202;  treatmeut 
of  lh«  priaaaers,  SOS;  rotURi  of  the 
troops,  ai8. 

WhitDBy,  Eli.    Sketch  of,  ISS;  troublsa 
iMnoaming  the  cotton-guj,  16)1. 

"WiJd  IriBbmen,"  383;  Tfbrt  tboy  ha^a 
doQO  tiT  the  UniMd  Statoa,  S38. 

Willot,  H.    MoDtianed,  49. 

WUlLuQ  and  Uary  CoUegs.    I>eecripti(ni 


uu,  446, 

'ilUamsburs,  Va.    DesoriplioD  of,  ]1; 

ooUege  nt,  11,  IS  ;  lifii  at,  11. 
WtJBOD,  Jamea.     Dedsion  <in  suabDity  o/ 

a  State,  1S4, 18fi. 
WolPOtt,  Oliver.    Become*  Secratary  ol 

Treasury,219:  deeoription of WathW- 

tOQ  dly,  *se.  489. 
Women.    Join  in  the  exaiteiiienc  of  ITllS, 
Sags  to  Che  yomig  men,  B86. 
How  UMd    m    children'B 

booka,  m. 
'  Wooden  goda  of  aeditjon,"  40S. 


Wooden  ivaUa  of  Colnmbia,"  38T. 
food,  Jolm.    "  Hiitory  of  the  Adminis- 
tration of  Jobn  Adams,"  «n,  479 ;  Butt 


-,, it,4Ta. 

Woollen  induBtry.    Britjafa  oharged  iritti 
—  atleinpl  to  BUppress,  46*. 

iiL.      fitwntLHtnr  IMI. 


X.,  v.,  Z.,  8B9  ;  cJemaida  of  3T0-8Ta- 
reply  of  the  eonuuiaaioners,  B7I ;  Bean- 
marchwg'B  claim,  3Ta  ;  diepatche*  aent 
to  Confess,  8T4-ST6 ;  Directorj  albr 
' — It  with  Qerry  alone,  404 ;  negotia- 
betweea  Qeiry  and  TtkUeyrand, 
4US,  40S;  numva  of  X.,  t.,  Z.,  and  tba 
lady,  405  and  note;  oorTeapoDdaDca 
between  Gerry  lutd  Talloyrand,  MT, 
408. 

Yaarn  Land  Fraads,"  479,  4E0. 
Yrujo,  Don  Carlm  de.  Spanieh  UioiHer, 
'  ors  an  attack  on  upper  Louitkua,  8SS  ; 
irresp<mdenoe  of  Piekeritucrp^irdin^, 
.  I9-Ul;iximpl^ilaofthcBrili«li treaty, 
SSO,  351 ;  inaoleait  r^ly  to  Fickenoic, 
Wl  1  remraks  on,  by  Cobbalt,  8G1,  tU ; 
Buea  Cobbett  for  Ubel,  SfiS,  SGI. 
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